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265. Coixs EXuIBIreD AT THE ANNUAL MEETING oF THE 
Noausmatio Socrery ov INpIA ELD aT AGRA, ON 
Jaxvany 2, 1927. 


(1) At f Rupee of Sher Shah. “ 
Wt. S. Date Mint. Provenance. 
43. 62 948 ra. Jhalrapatan. 
Obverse. Reverse. 
In a circle. In a cirele. 
‘The Kalima, 
gill it 
ey 
ote 
Wn set os 


‘There are a few known half rupees of Sher Shah. A 
quarter rupee was so far unknown; 60 this coin is unique and 
will be of great help in studying the metrology of the time, 

(2) At} Rupee of Jhalawar State. 

Wt. S. Date Mint. Provenance. 
83° “08 RY. Jnsléwar. Jhalrspatan. 
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(1) The coin reads *Jhalawar” Mint whereas Prinseps 
and Webb mention * Jhalrspatan ‘as the Mint town. 
Webb does give Jhalawar as his reading on Coins 
but none of the coins illustrated in his “* Currencies 
of Rajputana” shows the mint name clearly. 
(2) The Nazri Rupee not mentioned by Webb, but in 
my Cabinet, has not the clear lettering of this Coin. 
(3) Ordinary Coins of Jhalawar are smaller and thicker. 
(3) At 4 Ritpee of Jaipiir State. 
Wt. S. Date. Mint. Provenance. 
Jhalrapatan. 
par). 











Reverse. 
wile 
a 
le ae 


——_ 





ole 
Col. H.R. Nevill assigns the coin to Sawai Madhopir 
mint. ‘The Nazri Rupee exhibited by him has the “ 
bow, with the central loop pointed” as symbol, similar to that 
ee Md) with traces of Sil coating to pass it for 
= 4) A wi Iver ay 
of the Jodbpar State. : pee. 
Wet. S. Date. Mint. Provenance. 
150 °S RY. Sawai, Jhalrapatan. 
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266. Rane Mucwat Coins acguimep ror THe Provrscrar 
Museu, Luckxow. 


In the year 1924-25 a find of 101 silver coins discovered at 
Pasai, Police station Mehdawal, Dist. Basti, brought to light two 
rare coins described below -— 

yar, mint Bijspar, and, 
id Shah, mint Mu‘azzamabsd, 113X-9. 


Both specimens are in perfect preservation and have a 
clear inscription (see Plate 1, Nos. 1 and 2). 

The first United~Provinces Treasure ‘Trove report for the 
year 1925-26 deals with a find of 71 silver coins found at 
Bidaoli, Tabsil Chhata, District Muttra. With the exception 
of a single coin of Mubammad Shah, mint Shahjahanabad, the 
entire lot represents the coinage of Shah ‘Alam II, from the 
mints of Akbarabad, Bareli, Brijend: Gr, Farrukbabad- 
Abmadnagar, Gwalior, Hatbras, Itawa, Jaipor Sawai, Mahindra- 
pur, Benares:—Muhammadabad and Shahjahanabid. A single 
coin bears the mint name *Alinagar’! jfile dated 21 r.y., 
119X Hijei (Pl. 1, No. 3). There is absolutely no doubt about 
the reading of the mint name. I have shown the specimen to 
the best numismatists of the U.P. The question is of the 
identification of the mint. There is a place of the name in 
Benfres district, but I don’t find any other reasons to show 
that the place flourished as a mint town within such a short 
distance of Muhammadabad—Benares. 




































Prayto Dayan, 





267. Corns or Husars Bargara or Kuvnisix (873-913 H). 


In the year 1924-26, a find of ten silver coins found 
at Mauza Gharipar, i Biswan, district Sitapar, revealed 
two coins of a descendant of Timur, Husain Baiqura of 
Khurasin, 

‘hese are flat thin pieces resembling the issues of Babur 
and Humayin along with which they were discovered. 

No. T is of mint Herat and is described on page 47 
(No. 123), Vol. VII, of the British Museum Catalogue of 
‘Oriental coins. bs 

No. 2 is of mint Astaribad and is mentioned on page 
158, Vol. X, of the British Museum Catalogue of Oriental 
coins. ‘This bears date 896 H (PI. 1, Nos. 4 and 5). 


‘Mr, Nevill remarks that this resembles in composition the 


__-great Rawalpindi find of 1920, while Sir Richard Burn says 
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that this is the first time that coins of the series have been 
noticed ina treasure trove in the U.P. 
Pravxc Daya. 
268. Narwan Corss. 


In the year 1925-26, a hoard of 926 copper coins was 
found at Lalitpdr in Jhansi district. The coins were badly co 
covered with verdigris and had to be cleaned very carefully. 

On close examination they appeared to be issues of Asallndéva 
of Narwar, Of the whole number, 25 bore clear dates and 12 

< incomplete dates in the Sarivat era. The dates furnished by 
the find are: Sarivats 1320, 1328, 1329, 1940, 1344, 1345, 1346, 
1348, and 1349 (Pl. 1, No 6-14). 

According to a table on page 90 of Cunningham's ‘ Coins of 
Medieval Ifidia’, Asalladéva ascended the throne in Sativat 
1312, Gopila in Sarivat 1335, and Ganapati in Sarivat 1347. 
‘This assumption was based on the fact that only two dates of 
Asalladeva, viz., 1327 and 1330, were then known from 
insoriptions and ‘The present find has fortunately 
brought to light several new dates which extend the reign of 
Asalladéva to Sarivat 1349. Consequently the dates of 
accession, viz., Sarivat 1335 and 1347 assigned hitherto to 
Gopila and Ganapati, respectively, can no longer stand. - 

PRavko Dayan. 
























= 269. Oop Nores. 
Mr. Douglas, N.S., XXXVI1, 287, on some Malava Coin 


_ One of the derivations of the word Malava is from Malaya, 
Malai is a Dravidian word for mountain. There is no objection 
to a Dravidian derivation of the word, as up to the 9th 
century A,D., Kanarese was spoken as far as the Godavari 
(Nripatunga’s’ Kavirkjamsrage, ed. Pathak I. 36) and we s1 
have traces of Dravidian in Brahui, a Baluchistan tribe. And 
the Mal date from B.C. 323 while the Mallas were an 
_important tribe with two capitals in Buddhistic times (Cam- 
_BHAge Ancient History, Vol. 1, 175). ‘The prenumption that 
Malaya (or rather Malaya) is the old form of the trial name is 
therefore quite tenable. The Dravidian connection may help. 
te solve: the inscriptions. For instance ‘ Mala” is another (thi 
_ Kanarese) form of ‘ malai.”| Vincent Smith, Vol. I, p. 163, 
"writes “Very odd the names of chiefs are, and evidently of 





= of Dravidian ori, 
SoS Eten ae c teers lend aa eat seen 
Manes eae 5 
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scriptions in Ahmadabad. In describing the titles T 
shall omit the words *ud-dunya v'uddin’ so that Shams will 
stand for shams-ud-dunya v'uddin. 
Tatar Khan became king as Muhammad I with the title 
{according to the Mir'at i-Si 
the other 
the father of Tatar, 
Muhammad ‘Tughlag? 
parently took no laqal 
‘Pathe could hardly 
But Vajth-ul-mulk, 7 
reig mmad Tughlaq. who died in A-H. 752 
and presumably Zafar had him in mind, when he named his 
son. Muhammad Tughlaq III also used ho lagab yn. his coins 
(LM.C., p, 50 foll.) and the last user of the laqab appears to 
have been Ghiysy ud-din Tughiag. The balance of probabi 
therefore leans to Firishta’s version (though he is usually not 
very trustworthy), especially as the succeeding Muhammad has 
the laqab Ghiyag. 
en he came to the throne Zafar Khan could not take hix 
son’s laqab and there were none to imitate in the Tughl 
ynasty. He was founding a dynasty and the founder o} 
the first dynasty of Dehli Sultans was Shams-ud-dm Altamsh, 
Muhammad bin Sim, who had no son and Aibak, whose 
son reigned less than a year be excluded. Altamsh reigned in 
A.H. 607-633 and his laqab Shams? was the most obvious 
Perhaps to assume. All the succeeding me 
is ix 


not a 


supply the, laqabs 
Ahmad like his grandfather appears to have 
preferred to follow the Turkish slave dynasty. Qugb-ud-din 
Abmad chose a lagab which became a personal name like that 
He is known in the histories 
in preferenge to any other name, although in inscription: 

soins his full name and title are given as qutb-abu'ul Mu; 
Ahmad Shah, His laqab Qutb has an obvious connection 
with Qutb-ol-aqtab, the hofy Bukhars Saiyid, the patron of 
Vajth-ul-mulk.* ‘The history of Qutb-ud-din shows that until 
"bis quarrel ® with Shah ‘Alam, which ended in his death, the 





4 be em 
Mote. Hodivals, Unpublished Coins of the Gujarat 


Sure tnd, Vol. XVI. p. 310, $A Sts p 292. 
aaa eka pe 1S. = 
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Sultin was much under the influence of the Bukhfra Sai 
He was the first to adopt the title of amiralmuminin and 
sbu‘lmugaffar, both of which Altamsh used. The former of 
these is emphatically a religious title. ‘The great Mabmid T 
used the title Shamsulmuluk va'l-haq nasir ab‘ul fath in 
A.H. 897,? but his usual laqab was nisir. In this and in the 
use of abu'lfath he appears to have followed Ahmad I. But 
as his name was Fath Khan and his regnal name Mabmad he 
had a much better reason for adopting those titles than Ahmad. 
Mahmud III follows him in all his titles. Bahadur on the 
other hand strikes out a new line, and adopts the laqab of 
qutb. Ahmad III announces the lagab of ghivas like his 
predecessors the Muhammads. Tt may be, of course, that all 
these laqabe were arbitrarily assumed, but it does seem possible 
to trace a method, which considering the importance attached 
to Iagabs, is a priori probable. 























I, Inscriptions on coins. 


(a) Dr, Taylor (C.G.S. Nos. 8 a and 4) has given the legend 
on the large copper coin of Muhammad TI correctly, but the 
translation, which has been repeated by Codrington—Musulman 
Numitmaties and Brown-Coins of India, should be “* May the 
coin of Muhammad Shah the Sultan, the Aid of the Faith 
remain s0 long as in the Mint of Heaven the discs of the Sun 
and Moon remain.” “Gardin” which Dr. Taylor translates 
by “sphere” is commonly used for the celestial sphere. ‘The 
reference is to gold and silver coinage (mihr va mish) and is 
prompted by the common phrase of copper-plate grants—"' to 
endure so long as sun and moon endure.” By the irony of fate, 
no gold or silver coins of Muhammad II are now to be found. 

©) 68 of Taylor's O.G.S. (p. 59) has always been 
a puzzle, The word there read 
by Dr. Taylor and t 













‘age and nat 
‘year’? does not give a satisfactory meaning. In the Gujarat 
inscriptions we find two words which may be clues (1) a’sr, in 
an it iption* of Mugaffar IJ in the phrase fi ‘asar, in the 
times of, and (2) amm in an inscription of Abmad IIT himself 
in the phrase ibn-i-a'mmi-Mabmiid Shah, the son of the 
paternal uncle of Mahmid Ill” This curious: oxotenon is 
rpsatelec. by that used by Mahmid 1, akb-i-Qutb-Sbah or 

other of Qutb Shah to show the connection with the previous 
king. The statement in the chapter title of the Mir’at-i-Sik- 
Andarie tise she was the-son of Latif. Khan, grandson’ of 


Lashkar (or Shukar) Khan seems to be an error. It is 




















2 ASL, pe B50. 2 4.82.p. 290, 
24st 8 ms 4 Brown Letter E4., p. 912, 
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something, however, to know that he was the son of a brother 
of Latif Khiin, who never succeeded to the throne. 


Duinwin, A, Master. 
Aprit, 1927. 


271. Tue Anrmasisre, on Coms axp Mixtixo. 


‘The Arthasastra of Kautilya, or Kautalya as heshould more 
properly be called, was written at some time between the 4th 
century B.C. and the third century A.D. It is a book dealing 
with the science of administration and includes therefore the 
monetary side of State finance. It has been carefully translated 
by Dr. Shamasastry and the second edition of his translation is 
made use of in this article (Tr.). But it has been necessary to 
refer frequently to the text in order to see whether a particular 
rendering is inferred or a lites A literal rendering 
often gives better sense and is more consistent than the meaning 
as it appears to the translator, suggested very often by a com- 
mentator, who interprets an expression by the practice of his 
times. 


























IL, Terms. 


It is important to get the terms as clear as possible because 
our author uses sometimes one term with several different 
meanings. Suvaroa (the ordinary Skt. word for gold) has at 
least two meanings. It has its etymological meaning of ‘ with 
good colour” and is used both of gold and silver. It may be 
translated, perhaps; as pure bullion. Suvarpa manufactured 
from gold or silver is referred to? and elsewhere impure silver 
alloyed with suvarna is said to give a good white colour.* ‘The 
word also means a weight of gold, and is also called a karsa. 
‘The translator also considers that suvarna means a gold coin, 
but there is no evidence that I can find for this assumption. 
Suvarna is also used specifically as pure gold, as distinct from 

ure silver and as gold generally. “When the streak of pure 
(gold) ix of the colour of turmeric, it is termed suvarna.’* In the 
fense of gold generally, it is used in the phrase rupyasuvarna, 
gold and silver.* i 

Other terms are also used for gold according to the method 
‘of preparation and its intended use, but need not be mentioned 
here. 

‘Silver is ripya, and the term tara is also used in a special 
senso. “Rupa is uscd in the sease of a shaped piece of metal 
‘which may be acoin or an ingot. The term laksana is used 
| Specifically for ‘coin.’ It means of course, etymologically, 


es 
























a, XIv, a 2 Thid.. ch. XUT, p. 102. 
Sear eee een 
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nothing but a distinctive mark and might only indicate a marked 
ingot. But the context, as will shortly appear, indicates its use 
in the sense of coin. 


TIL, Organisation. 


‘There were three important officials, the State goldsmith, 
who received gold and silver for manufacture into ornaments 
from the public ;* (the translator indicates that he also minted 
coins for the piiblic, but the text does not bear this out), the 
superintendent of coins (laksana) and the examiner of ripa 
coins.® 
The superintendent manufactured silver and copper coins 
(rGpyardpa,and t&mrardpa). Tamra is translated as copper, 
but there fs another word for copper, sulba and timra may 
Possibly denote bronze. No gold coins are mentioned. The 
silver coins are one pana, a half papa, a quarter and an eighth. 
‘They were alloyed with four parts of copper (tamra), and one 
masa (1/16) of a base metal. This apparently means (if we 
follow the analogy of the explanation of the Commentator 
in the parallel case of copper coins) 4/16 of tamra, 1/16 of base 
metal and the remainder of silver. ‘The copper (tamra) coins 
are one madaka or maga, half a masa, one kikaol or a quarter of 
4 maga, and half kAkan!. ‘The copper coin was alloyed with 
four parts of a metal (according to the Commentator, silver), 
one part base metal and the remainder tamra.® 
Wihe examiner of coins or rapadariaka rogulated the uso of 
coins (panayStram) for commerce and for being received into 
the treasury. A discount of 8% called rupiika was levied on all 
coins paid in the course of business transactions, and in addition 
asum of 5% as vyaji and 1/8 pana % as pariksika or testing 
charge. The Commentator limits these. payments to cases 
in which money was paid to the government and this is probably 
correct, although the text docs not specifically state this, ‘Tho 
rupika was probably « discount consisting partly of a seignior- 
age for coins issued at their motallic value and partly of 
compensation for depreciation. There is, of course, always a 
tenclenay Tar worn coins to ‘fe thei nay to tie srceeace The 
“ji was apparently tl 's privilege. ‘There was a . 
ches of five per cent. Betwesn the roval and the sotmmereal 
measures ? and vyaji—we have the Commentator’ authority for 
‘this—repi the difference between the two.t Vyaji is 
defined in the account of the treasury for things received in 























2 10id., oh, SIV 2 Ibid, ch. XU, p. 95. 
2 Ble Gratin SI, p12, = 
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It has been stated above that suvarna means inter al 
a weight. ‘The suvarna or karsa consisted of 16 suvarna mAs: 
and each mada of five gunja seeds (ic. the rati) or ten mada 
seeds.! It is possible that the masa took its name from a full 
mfsa pod, It is possible that gold made up into weights of 








dicham of the Dehli Sultans and its predecessors.* ‘The suvarie 
is divided into weights diminishing by a half until half a masa 
is reached and in the other direction is multiplied by two unt 
ht suvarnas are reached. Then there are weighta of 10, 20, 
30, 40 and 100 suvarnas.t This scale is of some interest to 
numismatics as it shows that in the higher denominations 
tho decimal system took the place of doubling or halving 
and coins and weights move on closely parallel lines. 

‘The silver unit was the Dharana, divided into 16 silver 
miidas or 20 saibya seeds. ‘The silver masa weighed 88 seeds of 
white mustard. It must have been several times as heay 




















hat the pana was worth in terms of modern coinage can- 
not easily be ascertained. But we find that menial servants 
and workmen get 60 panas per annum, while village servants or 
officials, as they may be called, get’ 500. The difference is 
tather greater than to-day, when a labourer, who is unskilled 
may earn (in the more remote parts of the Bombay Presidency) 
100 rupees a year and the village officer (e.g. a village accoun 
tant) 300 of 400. But the papa may be taken to have had 
« pure silver content of a little more than half the rupee of to- 
day and-have been roughly equivalent to it in value. If we 
wish to equate prices, it must be remembered that the silver 
content of the modern rupee is worth only about a shilling and 
that the value of the rupee is one. shilling and six pence 














akaréa means silver karéa and may 
‘to in other Siatras, 
‘the masa, from 5 to S ratis appoars to be 
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s of the time of Kautalya mi 
‘dof those ruling to-day. 

value whatever, as. it 
materials, however, are 





zht then be expected to be one- 
‘This estimate is, 1 fear, of no 
is based ‘one fact only. ‘Th 
n the Arthasastra, to be worked out. 








Dharwar, 1 





A Master, 





Correr Dims oF JaLsnv-n 





pis AKDAR 








IL. (Same as 1.) 

Coins 1 and 2 are As 
dated 982, of the dotted 1 
published ‘by Mr. Whitehead under No. 7 
Sth series, Vol. TL, 1923, 
carious thing about then 
no less than three times, 





Dara-l-Kh 





ilafat Agra, 

described and 

» Num. Chronicle 

r. Whitehead further says: ‘the 

is the fact that the date is expressed 
e in words and twice in figures." 











Land Il. Obverse. 
S81 asta! sto 


Reverse. 








ol ar oye 





A. Obv. A. Obv. A. Rev. 


ee eS @ eS 
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B Obe. 


IV. 





mint town is like / with the monog. = 








‘a8. Land 1V is not published 
own tome. Mr. Whitehead’s coin is not figure 
in the Num. Chronicle. Dams Nos. 3 and 4 are*also of the 
dotted line Ahmadabad type and bear date 997 H. ‘They 
appear to be of an unps 












Obverse. 


este 


wal mye 
Date 





words and figures, 








‘The mint appears to be MinrUn but the 3rd or the m 
letter has a Nuqté over it like “\." If this iy “N" the 
mint would be MESrOR, Maisron. “Tt also looks like jsise= 
“ALOR. 





Bompay, ©. EB. Korwarr, 
24th December, 19 





Editor's Note = . 


‘These coins are not new but they are undoubtedly rare 
and interesting. Nos. 1 and 2 are freaks. Nos. 3 and 4 bear 
fa mint name which has not yet been satisfactorily read. It 
hag been deciphered as Khairpir, but, this reading is open to 
challenge on historical grounds (P-M.C. 655 and I.M.C. 462). 
‘The question hax been discussed in N.S., XXXIV, pp. 222-3 by 
the present writer. The mint may be Ujainpir, or more pro- 
ably still Chainpar, as the sup initial alif of Ujainpar 
carinot be desoried op any of the knowa specimens. S.H-H. 
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273. A Goup Cory or Birri R 





The gold coin of Bappa Rawal, described in this article, 
is the first of its kind to be discovered. No other gold coin 
of any roler of the various dynasties that held sway over 
Rajputana ‘from the sixth to the eleventh century of Christ 
has been found. 

Some five years ago, I got this coin from a Shroff in Ajmere. 
On making enquiries, T learnt from him that a merchant of 
Bhilwara (Mewar) had sold him this coin with some old gold 
and silver ornaments. When it came into the possession of the 
Shroff, it had a small gold ringlet attached to it, which he 
separated. ‘The coin at present forms part of the collection of His 
Highness the Darbar of Sirohi State for whom it was purchased. 

As it now stands, it weighs 115 grains and bears the 
following marks - 














On the Obverse : 


(2) Beginning from the top and running to the left over 
more than half of the coin is a circle of dots, 
which is called wre (msl4) in Rajputana. 

(2) In the upper part below the circle of dots are 
written the words “4 We” (Shri Voppa) in the 
writing of the 8th century A.D. These words 
denote the name of the king in whose honour or 
by whose orders, this coin was struck, 

“(8) Below this inscription, to the left near the ring of 
dots is a standing trident. ae 

(4) To the right of the trident, tlere fs a Shiva 
Lingam on a platform of two steps. 

(5) To the right of the Shiva Lingam, is the sacred bull 
‘of Shiva, in a sitting i 
mouth near the Shiva Lingam, his tail and some 

rt _of his wave diay ‘owing to the 
wre of the.coin at that placa. 
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On the Reverse = 


(1) Barring some part of the coin to the right, the 
circle of dots is to be found near the edge running 
for more than three-fourths of the circumference 
of the coin. 

(2) In the upper part below the circle of dots, in a line 
are found three signs. Beginning from the left 
the first appears to be a folded ~4« (chowri). 

(3) ‘The second is @ 4 

(4) The upper portion of the third sizn is difficult to 
decipher, as it has been rubbed off by the wearing 
away of the coin. Its lower portion however 
is in the form of a curved line, which may well 
be the handle of an umbrella. | ‘The upper part, 
which is not clearly distinguishable also looks like 
an umbrella. 

(5) Below these three signs, with its face to the right 
is a cow, which is standing. Some part of its 
mouth is not clearly discernible owing to the 
wearing away of the coin 

(6) Near the hind legs of the cow, with its face to 
the left is the young calf sucking the milk of its 
mother. A bell is seen suspended from its neck 
and its tail is high. 

ttle above the tail of the calf is a pot, the right 

side of which has worn off. 

(8) Below the cow and the calf there are two parallel 
lines with a little space between them, 

(9) To the right of these lines is a fish in a slanting 
position, the lower part of its body is ween just 
touching the line. 

(10) Below these two lines and above the ring of dots, 
appears something like a flower, made up of 
four dots. 


On the Obvegse = 


(1) ‘Phe circle of dots does not call for any remarks as it 
is very common on old coins. 

(2) The inscription on the coin bears the name of the 
king as “3%, Se” (Shri Voppa). ‘This is one of 
the many old variations of the name of ‘am’ 
(Vappa). In the old Sanskrit books and insorip- 
tions, the king has been variously called «x, 
ju, sas, 4, S28, SETE, WIG, "Ta and wai. 
Both wz and «w are old Poaksis wads cmeeniog 


tatben? 
(8) ‘The trident is one ve of the chieé wenn of Shiva and 
at a coin of a ruler like Bappa, who was a 
































a 
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devout worshipper of Shiva, the occurrence of 
the trident and Shiva Lingam is but natural. 
(4) The Shiva Lingam may well be taken to denote 
Eklin; ly god of Bappa. 
(5) The sacred’ bull is the vehicle of Shiva and as such 
its presence near the Shiva Lingam js quite proper 
(6) Aman i ing position below the Shiva 
Lingam , nothing definite can be said about him 
But it is quite possible that he may be Bappa 
himself, who is seen here prostrating himself before 
the family god. Three explanations are possible in 
regard to the pierced condition of his ears and his 
long face : (a) It is possible that the man who cast 
the dies did not execute the figure properly. (0) 
Kings in old times used to put on large kundals 
their ears: the pierced ears with these hea 
ornaments naturally looked larger and were 
represented ax such. (c) Bappa was considered to 
be the incarnation of Nandi, one of the ganas of 
Shiva, hence his face might have been executed 
in the coin long like a monkey Or if the man 
is not Bappa, he may be the Gura of Bappa, 
Hareet-Rashi, who was also considered to be an . 
incarnation of w= (Chanda), another gana of 
Shiva. 


; On the Revers 
Q) The circle of dots. An explanation has already been 
given elsewhere. 
(2) and (4) The we (chowri) and the umbrella are the 
‘emblems of Royalty. 
(3) @ This sign denotes the Sun, and is found in 
f various similar shapes in the grants engraved 
: ‘on stones discovered in Rajputana. ‘The rign 
f r shows that Bappa belonged to the Solar race, as 
4 stated in the Eklingji Inscription of Bait vas 1088: 
__ (Vikrama Era), A.D. 971. 2 ee st 
(6 and 6) ‘The cow is the famous Kama Dhenu of Harect® 7 
5 Rashi. the Guru of Rappa. | Tradition hae it that 
Pranic ctalconsy, second mea be ch 
iy ma; 
ap mille : rn 
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h cannot live without water. If this surmise 

correct, then the lines indicate the small river 
Kutila, which flows past the temple of Eklingji. 

(9) The flower.—The existence of flowers near a river 
is but natural. It may be a “lotus.” 





wh 








‘The word Bappa, as written elsewhere, means father. It 
is only a title. Tt remains to be seen which of the Mewar rulers 
was known by this title. I feel no hesitation in identifying 
Bappa with Kala Bhoja. In the chronicle of the Badwas,’ the 
great poem called Raj Prashasti* engraved on 25 slabs on the 
banks of the Raj Samudra Lake about 40 miles from Udaipir, 
and the chronicle of Nainsi,* the name of the son of Bappa is 
given as Khuman and in the Atpir inscription, Khuman. is 
called the son of Kala Bhoja, hence the title Bappa applies to 
Kala Bhoja, Professor Devdatta Ramkrishoa Bhandarkar 
identifies Bappa with Khuman and Colonel James ‘Tod with 
Shiladitya, Both these identifications are untenable. (See the 
History of Rajputana by the author, Vol. T, pages 408, 409.) 

It may be urged that if Kala Bhoja is Bappa, his name 
Kala Bhoja should appear on the coin and not hi PI 
But we have instances of a king bearing several titles. i 
addition to his name and of his coins bearing either his origi 
vame or one of his titles by which he was well known. 
instance, on coin of Bhojadeva, the Pratihara ruler of Kanauj, 
we find inscribed the title and not the name 
* Bhojadev: x Coins in the Indian 


bout 
whom something defi known. From the data available, 
it is surmised that Bappa ruled from 734 to 753 A.D. (or fron 
791 to $10 Vikrama Era). His capital was at Nagda and near 
it lay. the temple of ‘his family god Eklingji. As a devout 
worshipper of Eklingji, Bappa held the chief priest—the saintly 
Hireet Rishi—in great esteem. This feeling of reverence 
for his religious Guru has probably given rise to the many 
stories of Bappa with which, all readers of ‘Tod are familiar. 
‘There are other stories in which Bappa is represented as cuttin 
Off the heads of two buffaloes with one stroke of his swo 
at the sacrificial altar of the goddess, as oaintaining an 
“army of 1,272,000 men, as requiring four goats daily for his food, 
tting on a dhoti 35 cubits in length and a turban 16 
its long and as wearing a sword weighing 32 maunds.! 


accounts would make one believe that he went to 
1 in his old age, conquered that province and ruled 








- 
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there for the rest of hi 
them, are pure myths 
died ‘at Nagda and his sepulch: 
seen at a distance of about a mile from Eklingji, where his 
standing image, about three feet in height is represented as 
pouring water on the Lingam of Shiva. 

In reality we know very little about Bappa, All that is 
definitely known is that he captured the fort of Chitor from 
the Mauryas. The fact of his issuing a gold coin and the royal 
marks of the chowri and the umbrella clearly show that he 
was an independent and powerful rule: 

Colonel Tod following Abul Fazl is of the opinion that the 
Mewar rulegs are descended from Nausbirwin, the ruler of Irin, 
Professor Devdatta Ramkrishna Bhandarkar thinks that they 
are Nagar Brahmins. As against these theories, the mark of 
the sun on the coin supports our view that Bappa belonged 
to the Solar race and this view is further confirmed by the 
above-mentioned Eklingji Inscription of 971 A.D. as also by 
many other inscriptions of the medimval period. 






- Bappa 
1 monument is still to. be 














Ajmere. Gaumisnaskan H. Ona. 


274. A FIND oy Ixpo-GureK Huwrpnacu™s rm Basaun, 


Towards the close of 1926 a large find of Indo-Greek 
Hemidrachms was made near Gang, a small village in Bajaur, 
fan area in the Dic, Swat and Chitral Agency of the North: 
West Frontier Province. 

‘Most of the coins were brought into Peshawar and divided 
among a syndicate of silversmiths, so it jcult to ascertain 
the numbers actually found. 

“Phe writer has seen over 1,000 but has only had the oppor- 
tunity of examining I didrachm and 969 hemidrachms in detail. 
He has heard of other lots and believes that a minimum of 1,200 
coins found their way to Peshawar. ‘The hoard consequently 

‘to have been about the size of the famous find brought 
Tight in 1871 at Sonipat. 











temporary Rulers. 

‘Of the. 000. Hemidrachms examined. 95 were, Square 
Hemidrachms of Apollodotos, 1 
essidrachins ot pintos aad 721 of Menander. ‘There was 
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contemporary with the latest debased coins of Strato I and 
haps 60 years later than the last issues of Menander. 
present hoard seems to indicate that there was another 
Zoilos contemporary with Menander, about as early as 
160 B.C. 
My reasons for giving this comparatively early date to the 
find are as follow: 

(1) All the Meoander coine show s comparatively youth: 
ful portrait of the king, and thiseis not altogether 
due to sentimental idealism as I have seen 
several of his coins showing a far older portrait. 

(2) The large number of coins of Apollodotos scem to 
indicate that he was still ruling in the neighbour- 
hood of the Kabul Valley and hadnot yet lost 
his northern provinces to Eukratides. The 
Intter prince was deprived of part of his conquests 
by Mithridates, it is believed about 157 B.C. 

(3) The Antimachos coins also appear to vate the 
same date, assuming that the titles Theos and 
Nikephoros were applied to the same king. 
‘The earlier coins of this king were Tetradrachms, 
and these must have been struck in the Parapomi- 

adac about 180 B.C. prior to the extension of the 
power of Eukratides. If he had a reign of more 
than 20 years his coins would occur in greater 
variety than they do. 


I should imagine that this king was of the house of 
Demetrios and gave up his kingdom to his relative Menander in 
a family alliance to withstand the aggression of Eukratides. 
Certainly all four of the monograms on his hemidrachms are of 
frequent occurrence on the coinage of Menander. 

In view of the renewed interest taken in monograms since 
the publication of Mc. Whitehead’s important article in the 
Numismatic Chronicle of 1923 the writer attaches as an annex- 
ure a short note on the Monograms found in this hoard. 

A list of the coins found is also attached. 

. . Atterition is drawn to the Zoilos coin referred to above 
(No. 53), to the owl hemidrachm of Menander (No. 48), to the 
two varieties of the helmeted Javelin-thruster (Nos. 46 and 47) 
and to a previously unchronicled variety of Menander (No. 45). 

A Hemidrachm. 

Obverse. Javelin-thruster. Greek legend running con- 
tinuously round the coin. 
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‘The opportunity is also taken of describing « hitherto: 
unchronicled didrachm of Artemidoros which the writer has 
recently obtained from Shinkiari in the Mansehra Tehsil of 
Hazara District, N.W.F_P. 

‘The coin was found by a villager together with two hemi- 
drachms of Menander and two square hemidrachms of Polyxenos. 

ARTEMIDOROS. 

A Didrachm—148°5 grains 

Obverse. Diademed bust to right. Greek legend 

* BASIAEQE ANIKHTOY APTEMIAOPOY. 


Reverse. with wreath and palm, In right 





~ Kh. legend Maharajasa apadihatasa Atimidarasa, 


ANNEXURE A. 


A SoTr os THE MoNooraMs on THE corss or THE BAJAUR 
Hoarp. 


Of the five monograms attributed by Mr. Whitehead 
(Num, Chron., 1923) to the Kabul Kingdom only one R or Rr 


(KK. 5) is represented. Twent) 
alone and £3 others show i 





-two coins show this monogeam 
in combination with other mono- 





grams. 
i ‘The Gandhara group is copiously represented : no less than 
B48 coins show KD} (G. 1), 77 show P¥4 (G. 2), 55 show pq 


AG 6). The Punjab group is very meagrely represented 
bc by two types of the Euthydemia monogram and =, 


whieh are shown on 14 and 12 coins respectively. 
the enormous number of coins showing kre. 3) and 


“the fact that they were nearly all in mint condition shows that 
‘this mast represent the nearest mint city to the site of the find, 
i sere cpratation of AMET. short for Demetrios which Ne ides, 

of SHMH - which he identi- 
ants da near th “Jonetion of the Swat and Kabul 


it city and stands on the - 


up he Gens rivers. 
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92 and that it 
which occurs on 92 coins, gue may, presume that it alee in 


it has only been chronicled on coins of Menander, that it is 
amerely  mintmaster’s monogram. 
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ANNEXURE B. 
Catalogue of coins in the Bajaur Find. 
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275. A Nore os Mr. S. R. Avyanoan’s arvicun on 
‘Some Mvauat Gorn Corss.” 


, The find of sixteen specimens of “the dimi 
coinage resembling that of Southern India" (B. 
\viii) which is the subject of the above contribution (Num. 
Supp. XX XIX, No. 259) is of considerable interest as the known 
examples of this class of Mughal mintages do not probably 
exceed twenty in number. 
nforms us that the total number of coins 
Trove Act for the Madras Museum 
xteen, that they all weighed about 41:7 grs., that eight of 
them which bore the name of Muhammad Shah wero all struck 
, that of tl 


certainty “as there is no place by the name of Gajjikota 
any of the ‘Taluqs’ in the neighbourhood of Anantapir the 
district in which they were found. Lastly, Mr. Ayyangar declares 
Hunk" /byitha dlsaovery of these colns, tio niaw ralnts Heyelmou 
been brought to light, and it is now known that Farrukb.Sivar 
and Muharamad Shah minted these gold coins which are 
entirely different from any known coins issued by them. 

I am afraid that neither of these claims can be sustained 
io its entirety. There are no less than eleven ImtyAzgath 
coins of the * Vijayanagar pagoda’ type in the British and 
Indian Museums. The same great collections contain Giiti 
Coins of Farrukb-Siyar and Muhammad Shah (B.M.C. No. 901 
and TMC. Nos. 1854-5). A gold ‘piece ‘éaring very great 
yesemblance to Mr. Ayyangar’s Tadpstei coin in legend as well 

‘date and differing onily in weight (22 grs.) was described and 
figured in the British Maseum Catalogue so long ago as 1892. 
It is true that the mint name could not be deciphered with 
certainty, as the initial letters had been cut off our thanks: 
‘are certainly due to Mr. Ayyangar for drawing the attentiop of 
numismatists to this find, as it contains the three less im fect 

_ specimens which have enabled him to decipher the hitherto 
doubtful re a4 Gasstte 

‘of the type of Mr. Ayyangar’s * ota’ piece 
Rui iyar. ‘cise. 4s. deserved “aad figured 4a. the 


m contains 
“name of * Ali 
No. 2281-a). 
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‘Kanchankot.’ ‘The present writer ventured to propose in 
(Nam. Sup. XXXI, Art. 196, iv) that the name was ‘ Ganjtkot 
and adduced a series of passeges which left, in his humble 
opinion, little or no room for doubting its identity with the 
Ganjikottah, Gunjcotta, Gunjicottah and Gandicottah of 
Firishta and other historians ond locating the mint itself in 
the old fortress of Gandikot (Lat. 14° 47° N., Long. 78° 16° E. 
Imp. Gaz. sub voce). Mr. Ayyangar says that the name can be 
read only as ‘ Gajjikota " and declares that it is ‘impossible, for 
that reason, to identify the place definitely. I am afraid the 
difficulty is'an imaginary one and most probably due only to 
the effacement or invisibility of the *Nuqtah’ of the « Nan’ 
in the specimen in the Thakkalapalli hoard. An examination of 
the illustrations in both the Catalogues is sufficient to show that 
the second letter does possess the dot and the fact that all the 
three numismatists of eminence who had handled the coins 
themselves, were agreed, (notwithstanding their differences in 
Ss) rd to the entire name), in reading the second letter as a 

fin’ seoms to me to clinch the matter and prove that the true 

reading is ‘Ganjikot’ and not ‘ Gajjikota.’ 

‘As regards the second claim, it is hardly necessary to point 
out that the fact of gold coins on the pattern of the South 
Indian Hun having been struck in the names not only of 
Farrukb-Siyar and Mubammad Shih but of ‘Alamgir IT and 
*Ali Gobar (or Shah ‘Alam I1) has been familiar to numismatists 
for more than thirty years and has certainly not become known 
to them only now. 

As the metrology of thi pieces is not without interest. 
a few remarks in that connection may perhaps be permissible. 
‘The maximum weights registered in the Catalogues indicate the 
existence of four denomin: 8 or classes turning the scale at 
about 53, 25, 44, and 22 grs. The first two fall into 1e with 
and seem intended to take the place of or oust from cireula- 
tion the pagoda and its half. The metrological model or 
exemplar of the pieces which weigh about 44 grs. was not, a» 
‘Mr, Ayyangar thinks, the “Vijayanagar pagoda’ or any kind 
of South Indi Hun, but the Mughal quarter-mnbr. As the 
Weight of the picces described by Mr. Ayyangar is said to be 

“41-7 gra., they must all be classed with this third class and 
distinguished metrologically from the pagoda-type. Indeed, it 

_ is worthy of note that of the four mints noted, the pagoda- 
anes types were uttered only from the atelier of Imtyazgarh 
ee ho favour to the other. On the other hand, 
‘those of Gti, Tadpatri and Ganjikot adopted with equal 
“and persistence the 44 grs. or quarter-muhr 

o ‘It is scarcely 
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Necessary to add that the 22 gr. pi t the moiety of 
this quarter-muhr type!" P=" Tepresent the moiety o 


Drorirs, S. H. Hoprvara. 
Sth September, 1927. 


276. ‘Tue *Suin-t-Hixn* Cors. 


‘The attention of numismatists was first drawn to these 
curious monetary issues by the late Dr. G. P. Taylor. ‘That 
untiring collector and enthusiastic student thus wrote about 
them in Num. Sup., XXXII § 200 :— 

“For now some fifteen years I have had in my possession 
eleven insignificant-looking coins, which are yet of interest 
because of the puzzling questions which they raise. Where were 
they struck and by whom? Seven of the eleven are of a larger 
denomination, and four of a smaller. * * * The average 
weight of the larger is 127 grs. and of the smaller 64 grs. 
‘The dates are ay follows = 

Large—937 H. (two), 938 (bronze), 939 (two) and 940 (two). 

Small—034 H., 938, 938 (bronze), 939." (Loe. eil,, p. 77,) 

It will be seen that Dr. Taylor had specimens of only 
two denominations and that the years 935 and 936 H. were 
no trepresented. But he savs that he had seen in the collec- 
tion of the late Mr. Frimji Jamaspji Thanawalla a larger 
‘andi heavier cola, which tumed the scale at about 260) gre. 
and also a piece of the smaller denomination which exhibited 
the date 935 H. I must, 




















(Pi. 2, Now. 1 and 2) and one of a fourth and still lower 
denomination weighing only about 30 ges. 

"The dates appearing On the coins (934 to 040 A.HL) and 
the high-sounding title of * Shah-i-Hind’ which is claimed for th 
ruler who issued them led Dr. Taylor to express the’opinion that 
“this coinage must have been first uttered by Babur after the 
defeat of Rana Sangi in 933 AH. at some mint in Mughal 


Phe attached list of known coins will make the point clear. 
BMC. a9 
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territory not far remote from the borders of the province of 
Gujarat and continued after bis death by Humiyan.”” 

It is permissible to argue that the observed dates and 
surrounding circumstances are at least equally in favour of 
their ascription to Bahadur Shah. These enins have never been 
found anywhere except in Gujarat and Kattyawar and no 
edin-collector has ever come across them either before or 
since the publication of Dr. Taylor's article (1920), in any of 
those territories over which the two first Mughal Emperors held 
real and permanent sway. Dr. Taylor's specimens were all 
obtained in Ahmadabad itself or its vicinity and my own in 
the town of Junigadh. Neither Bibur nor his son ever struck 
opper coins of the first and fourth denominations (wts. 260 
and 30 grs.), whereas Bahadur Shah and indeed, most of 
the Gujarat Sultans are known to have done so. (Taylor, 
J.BBRAS., 1904, p. 324; Wright, LM.C., 1 (Gujarat) Nos. 65, 
66.) Lastly, ‘neither the conqueror nor his son ever cared to 
put a metrical legend on their issues in silver or even gold and 
it is exceedingly unlikely that they should have gone ont of 
their way to bestow that honour on the humble and despised 
Fatas. On the other hand, a benedictory legend in verse is 
the most remarkable feature of the copper issues of Sultan 

dsu-d-din Mabammad Shah of Gujarat and it is possible 
that Bahadur Shah may have followed the example set by his 
grent-grandfather. 

But the provenance of coins is, not unfrequently, a very 
treacherous guide and the other @ prior ‘arguments are, at best, 
inconclusive. ‘The decisive solution of the question must 
depend, as Dr. Taylor himself has pointed out, on the discovery 
‘of the ‘place in which the coins were struck. ‘They do not 
themselves,” he saya, “ rec t name, unless, indeed. 
it be registered in one or reverse margins formed 
by the sides of the square But in none of the 

imens hitherto obtained, are these margins legible,” (Loc. 
cit. 78.) 

Tam happy to say that this difficulty has been overcome 
and that the name of the mint-town can be now read with a 
reasonable degree of certainty by piecing together the letters 
visible on the margin of about’ fifteen of my specimens. The 
margins are to be read from left to right and from below upwards. 
And probably with a view to indicate this fact and give a 
hint to the reader, the die-cutter has deliberately engraved 
the word in the bottom margin which is *Shahr* upside down 
thus: +f on all the three pieces on which it appears 
(Plate 2, Nos. 7-9). It is clear from five or six other coins that 


the right margin reads «<= which is written in the same 


vuliar le of caligray 7, the ‘kaf’ being formed exactl: 
Bie este maith cereeee nied aie taal being joined on 
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to the ‘mim’ exactly as in the coins of Mahmid Bezada 
(Taylor, Coins of the Gujarat Saltanat, J.B.B.RA.S., 1904, 
Nos. 31, 38, 34; Plate 2, Nos. 10-14). It is even more easy 


to see that the top margin contains the word s-= (Plate 2, 
Nos. 15-18). It is true that the inscription in the left margin is 
cut off, but this is hardly material. If the three words above 
mentioned have been correctly deciphered, the honorific 
epithet “Shabr-i-Mukarram " makes it all but certain that th 

fourth vocable is ‘abid’ and that the entire legend is 


[2UT] lee ce 45. In that case, there can be little doubt that 
the coins were struck neither by the heroic Babur nor the 
reckless Humayan, but by the impetuous and unfortunate 
Bahadur Shah in his great stronghold of Muhammadabad- 
Champiner. 

It may be permissible to make a few observations on 
the true meaning of the * Bait’ inscribed on these coins. 
Dr. Taylor has said that perhaps admits of being 
rendered as follows” and confessed that the rendering appeared 




















to himself to be “doubtful.” ‘Whoever on the surface 
of the earth has fame and face, upon his forehead bears the 
King of India’s stamp of grace.’ Most people will agree 


that this is too literal to carry any clear meaning to the mind. 
It is difficult to understand what is meant by the person of 
*fame and face * bearing “' the King of India’s stamp of grace,"” 
unless it be that he owes those ions to the grace or 
favour of that ruler. But “Iqbal” never means ‘grace’ or 
‘favour’ and to render it in that way is to sacrifice sense to: 
the exigencies of rhyme and do a violence to the genius and 
idiom of the k . In these circumstances, I beg to 
submit another version below = 

«Whoever on the surface of the earth possesses honour and 


ceatige lays [keeps or places upon] his forehead the Fortunate 
Goin for, the 














Coin of the Good Fortune] of the Sovereign Lord 
of Hind.” fens 
.” “Tt seems to me that the signification of the phrase “Sikka-i- 
Iqbal’ is similar to that of the “ Sikka-i-Mabarak’ of th 


mintages of Aurangzeb and his successors.’ It is the ‘ Sikka 





1 Whatover the literal meaning of  Zgbtt” and of « Sikka-s-1gbdl* mo 
bbe, ite Feat or sctna in. “Ming's, Colas” * King’s 


cca greeek 

FU eee pe Sn ir 
& are ce 

BESS. Serer g eke oe 





‘tnd. Text) end other passages quoted in Num. Sup. XXXIV 
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or coin struck for marking the culmination of the Good Fortune 
or as a memento of the auspicious accession of the Emperor 
or claimant. When the poet says that every person of name 
and fame places this ‘Sikka’ on his forehead, he is very 
probably referring to the Oriental or Pan-Asiatic custom of 
ignifying respect and submission or assent by placing the 
and upon the forehead. It is common knowledge that it 
was the duty of Governors and Viceroys of provinces and 
even of Ruling Chiefs and Princes to go long distances for 
escorting (‘Istaqbal') the Royal Farmans and to place them, 
after they were delivered by rer, on the forehead with 
profound respect in token of their readiness to obey the 
Sovereign's wishes and commands. Coins are, as Thomas has 
justly said, Rescripts or Manifestoes inscribed on metal, of 
Which the ‘object is ‘to make clear to the comprehension 
of the multitude—to the classes as well as the masses—the 
supremacy de fure or de facto of the person iemaing them. 
(Chronicles, p. 1). So, the poet hopes and trusts that every 
person of any position in the country will signify bis loyalty 
to and acknowledgment of the paramount power of Bahidur 
Shih by cheerfully accepting as the ‘current coin of the 
Realm” these mintages of his in spite of their novelty and 
unconventional style. 

"This is how I understand the lines but the fact of the 
matter is that *Sikka’ means ‘stamp’ or ‘die’ as well as 
*ooin” or ‘ mon If the word is taken in the first of these 
senses and Jgbal given its correct or dictionary meaning, the 
idea intended to be conveyed may be that every person of 
any consequence it the vassal of bond slave of the Shak 
‘of Hind and carries on his forebead the mark, sign or stamp 
of his condition, as slaves often used to do in ancient times. 
If ‘Sikka’ signifies ‘coin,’ the purport is as I have first 
suggested. 










































distich having a double meaning is looked upon. 
as a thing of great beauty by all writers on Persian Pootics 
and it that the composer meant ‘Sikka’ to be 





Wlerstoodin both senses and the legend to be interpreted 
in 


be 





ther of the two ways indicated. In that case, it may 
left to the reader to chocse for himself that which appears 
him to yield a more rational meaning. 

S. H. Hoprvara, 














frequently speaks of the *Akbarnima’ as Jui! Set ux! 
‘of Good Fortune, i.e, this History of the Emperor. 
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ya 
South Indian Aphididae. 


By C. J. Gronor, MA. 
(Communicated by Dr. B. Prashad.) 





INTRODUCTION. 


Among groups of insects of economic importance, Aphids 
occupy no mean rank. On account of the enormously large 
numbers in which these plant lice make their appearance when- 
ever the weather happens to be conducive to their increase, 
they are always to be dreaded as enemies of plant life. For 
dey Proper methods of dealing with any insect pest, a 
correct determination of its exact place in the scheme of nature 
and a study of its biology and habits are necessary prelimin- 
aries; for instance, the group of Aphids comprises forms of 
diverse and peculiar habits and the same species may attack 
various kinds of plants, and it is, therefore, necessary for the 
economic entomologist’ to haves fair knowledge of | the 

jassification sof the group, as a first step towards de 
“control measures. Since there is at present a ‘deal of 
confosion in matters of taxongmy connected with thi 
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Macrosiphum solidaginis, Fabr. 
Das, Mem. Ind. Mus, Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 164 (1918). 
Host. Carthamus tinctorius. ‘Collected from the 
Ceded Districts. 
One of the biggest Aphids in South India. ‘This seems 
to be a serious pest of Safflower in the Ceded Districts in 
January. 





Macrosiphum sanborni, Gillette, 


as, Mem. Ind. Mus. Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 163 (1918) 
jette, Can. Ent. Vol. L., p. 65 (1908), 
Gillette, Jour. Eco. Ent. Vol. IV, p. 385 (1911). 
Takahashi, Aph. Formosa. Part. 11, p. 77 (1923). 
Host. Cultivated Chrysanthemum and Vernonia ep, 
Collected at Coimbatore. 
A black insect generally bad on Chrysanthemums from 
December to January. A few apterous forms were collected in 
October on a species of Vernonia. 














Macrosiphum rosaeformis, Das. 
Das, Mem. Ind. Mus. Vol. VI, No. 4, (1918). 
Host. Rose. Collected from "Coimbatore and the 
Nilgiris. 
All through the year it seems to be a pest of roses, but 
seldom becomes serious. 


Myzus persicae, Sulz. 


[Syn. Rhophalosiphum danthii (Sacchr).] 

Gillette, Jour. Eco. Ent. Vol. I, p. 359 (1908). 

Buckton, Ind. Mus. Notes. Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 197. 
(1900). 

Host. All the local Cruciferous plants and tobacco. 
Coliected from Coimbatore and Bangalore. 

It is a serious pest of tobacco in the whole of Coimbatore 
District. Tt is distinguished by its reddish pink colour from 
other species of Aphids that attack tobacco. It lives on Wild 
species of Cleome where there are no tobacco plants in the 
field. 


Pentalonia nigronervosa, Coq. 
Coquerel, Ann. Ent. Soc. France. Ser. 3, Vol. 7, p. 


259 (1859). 
BEES Af eas a scjtentiee-Ccties teat fom) Cobmabatcey 
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A closed cell is thus formed 
. The hind wings are ver 
much reduced there being only one vein. y ef 

‘This occurs throughout the year on all varieties of cultiva- 
ted plantains. 





Pentalonia galadii, V. D. Goot. 
Host. Cultivated Qolocasia : Collectedtat Peermade, 
4,000 ft, Travancore, 
‘Lhis species resembles Pentalonia nigronervosa to a great 
extent. Tvis prevalent in that locality from August to October. 
It is found on the inner side of the leaf sheaths. 5 





Rhophalosiphum pseudobrassicae, Davis. 


(Syn. Siphocoryne indobrassicae, Das.) 
Das, Mem. Ind. Mus. Vol. V1, No. 4, p. 188 (1918), 
Davis, Cand. Ent. Vol. 46, p. 231, XLVI (1914). 
‘Takahashi, Aph. Formosa. part Il, p. 91 (1923). 
Hos. Ali Cruciferous plants: Collected at Goimba- 
tore. 
In association with Myzus persicae it is generally found 
attacking our Craciferous vegetables. It is a light green insect 
‘with black cornicles. 








Rhophalosiphum avenae, Fab. 
(Syn. Aphis avenae, Fab.) (Siphocoryne avenue. 
Bergande, Aphis padi, Kalt, Siphonaphis padi, V- D. 
joot). 
Hosr. Ragi roots (Eleusine coracana). 
Collected at Coimbatore. 


Brevicoryne corianderi, Das. 
Das. Mem. Ind. Mus. Vol. VI, No. 4. p. 180 (1918). 
Host. Coriander : Collected at Coimbatore. 

+ This insect is found on Coriander from December to 
January attacking the umbels at all stages. Being found 
Zn Inrge numbers 16 causes the fafloresences to dry ap. Tb is = 
small insect disti sy the stout body and the short 
Sorticles swollen in the middle. 


‘Toxoptera graminum, Rond. 
Das, Mem. Ind. Mus. Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 196 (1918). 


_*  Hosr, Ragi and Wheat: Coileoted at Coimbatore. 
___ This insect, which has attained some notoristy in the 
“United | ‘and is known as the Green Bug or the Spring 
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Grain Aphis, is found in some numbers at Coimbatore from 
August to October. A light green inscot with black tipped 
cornicles mostly found attacking the undersurface of the leaves. 
Had it not been for the heavy parasitisation to which it is 
subject, it would perhaps have been a serious pest in South 
India also, 
‘Toxoptera aurantii, Boyer. 
» (Syn. Ceylonia theaecola, Buck.) 
‘Takahashi, Aphididae of Formosa, pt. 1, p. 194 (1923). 
Host. Pepper (Y. R. Rao) Jack and 
from Coimbatore, Travancore and Bi 
‘This.blackish groen insect though known as a pest of Citrus 
trees is not found here on those plants. 






Aphis gossypii, Glover. 
(Syn. Aphis Citruli, Ashmead) (A. cucumeris, Forbes). 
Das, Mem. Ind. Mus. Vol. VI. No. 4. p. 219. (1918), 
Lefroy, Ind. Insect Life, p. 747 (1909), 
Fletcher, Some South Indian Insects, p. 499 (1914). 
‘Takahashi, Aph. Formosa part I, p. 197, (1923). 
Host. Cotton, Guava, Lantana, Ocymum  canum, 
Euphorbia Tridax sp., Vernonia sp., Solanum 
6 sp. Collected from Coimbatore, 
Bangalore, British Malabar, ‘Travancore and the 
Coded Districts. 

‘This is a polyphagous insect green to yellow in colour and 
always a serigus pest Of all the focal Malvaccous plants, Tt 
does some damage to Cambodia cotton from December to 

‘August at Coimbatore. There is a good lot of variation in size. 


Aphis medicaginis, Koch. 
‘Das, Mem, Ind. Mus. Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 203 (1918). 
Takahashi, Aph. Formosa, part IT, p. 101 (1023). 
Gillette, Jour: Beo. Ent. Vol. I. p. 177-178 (1908). 
Hosr. “Most of the leguminous plants including 
‘Lab-lab. Red Gram, cluster beans, Lucerne, Indigo, 
and Sesbania grandiflora. Collected from Coim| 
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Hosr. Almost all the local Cucurbitaceons plants: 
Collected from Coimbatore, Bangalore, Travancore, 
Malabar. 
This insect in spite of its very small size is capable of doing 
some damage to our edible Cucur It is smaller than A. 
gossipil but has all the colour variations of it. 








Aphis taveresi, Delguercio. 
Takahashi, Aph. Formosa, part I, p. 102 (1923). 
Hosr. All Citrus species ; Collected from Coimbatore, 
‘Travancore, Shevaroys and Ceded Districts. 
This is a very dark reddish brown insect. ‘The nymphs a 
& little lighter in colour. A serious pest of orange and lime tree 
all over South India, Specimens collected from wild Citrus 
at Peertiade are bigger than those from cultivated Citrus 
species. 








Aphis maidis, Fitch. 
(Syn. Aphis sorghi, Theobald, A. adusta, Zehnt.). 
Das, Mem. Ind. Mus. Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 208 (1918). 
Lefroy, Ind. Ins. Life, page 745 (1909). 
Takahashi, Aph. Formosa, part 1, p. 107 (1923). 
Host. Sorghum, Maize, and 'Cynodon dactylon; 
Collected at Coimbatore. 

‘This is almost a serious pest of Andropoyon sorghum at 
Coimbatore. It attacks the tender rolled up central shoots 
on the inner side. It does not attack sugarcane under natural 
conditions but when artificially introduced it thrives. ‘The 
colour varies from light green to dark green. It is subject 
to heavy parasitisation by a Hymenopteron. 











Aphis sacchari, Zehnt. 
(Syn. A. miscanthi, Takahashi.) 
Das, Mem. Ind. Mus. Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 206 (1918). 
‘Takahashi, Aph. Formosa. part I, p 108 (1923). 
é Host. Sorghum and sugarcane ; Collected at Coimba- 


to 
It is not a serious pest of um Of sugarcane, bub 
Pee ctalie i scaitrsties $0 acess caters) Tease one (co 
see many solitary winged forms on the under surface of the 


Sorghuin leaves, evidently migrating from some other planta. 
Aphis nerii, Boyer. 


















. Res. Vol. IV, a 328 (1913-14). 
ve 
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Takabashi, Aph. Formosa, part. 1, p. 38 and 104 
(2923). 
Host. Asclepiadaceous plants as Calotropis gigantea, 
Cryptostegia grandiflora and Daemia sp. Collected 
from Coimbatore and Bellary. 
A typical bright yellow species generally found throughout ‘ 
the year on the undersurface of the leaves. It is remarkable 
that it does not infest any Apocynaceous plants here. 





Aphis rumicis, L. 


Gillette, Jour. Eco. Ent. Vol. 3, p. 406 (1910) 
‘Theobald, Bull. Ent. Res. Vol. 4, p. 329 (1913-14). 
Davidson, Bull. Ent. Res. Vol. 12, p. 81 (1921-22). 
Das, Mem. Ind, Mus. Vol. 4, p. 203 (1918). 
Host. Solanum nigrum—Collected at Coimbatore. 
A dirty black aphis always a serious pest of Solanum 
nigrum. Tt infests the undersurface of the leaves and 
twists them into curious shapes. The tender shoots easily 
succumb to the attack. It is observed usually from September 
to December. 








Aphis odinae, V. D. Goot. 
Host. Odina wodier, Mangifera indica, and Hamelia 
patens. Collected from Coimbatore and Bangalore. 
A. light reddish brown insect found on mango trees during 
the flowering season, sometimes heavily infesting the inflor- 
eecence. 
Aphis ficus, Theobald ¥ 
‘Theobald, Bull. Ent. Res. Vol. 8, p, 276 (1917-18), 
Host. Ficus bengalensis : Collected at Coimbatore. 
‘A green to dark green insect occasionally found on_ th 
undersurface of the leaves and on the tender shoots of Fiews 
bengalensia. Winged forms are very rare. 


Aphis donacis, Pass. * 


Host. Arundo donaxr—Collected at Coimbatore. 


it the it is found attacking the tender leaves 
of Andonae there lea certain amount of white dust on the 
body scattered here and there. 


Anuraphis helichrysi, Kalt. ~ 


(Syn. Beectapantle oreetsU Bn) i 
‘Das, Mem. Ind. Mus., Vol. 6, No. 4, p. 222. (1918), 
Dao, Mem. 1nd. TFormoe, part 1, p. 69 (1921), 
Fakgheneijcratam op. Collected at Coimbatore. 
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‘This species though a serious pest of peaches in North 
India is rarely found in South India. It has been collected 
from Ageratum sp. the leaves of which it curls into pseudogalls. 
‘The whole shoot becomes malformed and the plant arrested 
in growth. 
Setaphis bougainvilliae, Theobald. 

‘Theobald, Bull. Ent. Res. Vol. XI. p. 70 (1920-21). 

Host. Phyllanthus emblica. (TV.R.\ Collected at 

Coimbatore. 

This was described from Africa on Bougainvillia by Theo- 
bald. The alate forms have the hind wings reduced, there 
being only a single vein. ‘Throughout the year it ocours in large 
numbers on Phyllanthus emblica. It does not thrive here on 
Bougainvillia even when artificially introduced. 


Greenidea artocarpi, Westwood. 
Westwood, Trans. Ent. Soc. London, 1890, p. 649. 


Host. Artocarpus integrifolia : Collected from Mala- 
bar. 


‘This is distinguished by the peculiarly long and hairy 
cornicles, Tt occurs from November to January. 
Dilachnus keishni, Sp. Nov. 
Apterous viviparous female. Blackish brown. 





@ hairy cones on which 
the cornicles are situated brownish. Antennm slender ‘and 
shorter than front tibie. Hairs on the antenne similar to 
the bairs on the limbs, but longer than those on the body. 
‘Third joint of the antennw has no sensoria. The fourth bears 
‘on the terminal half 5 or 6 modium-sized circular sonsoria 
‘The fifth and sixth segments bear sub-apically a large sensoriam 
each. ‘The relative length of joints, as follows -— 


% UII. 83-85; IV. 35-36; V. 28; VI. 27. 


Rostrum slender and reaches the hind coxw. In some 
specimens it reaches the middle coxw only. Cornicles situated 
on large hairy cones. Cauda rounded and bears many lo 
bristles. Anal plate broader than cauda, broadly rounded an 
bears bristles similar to those on cauda. Tibia stouter than 
antenna. Hind tarsi much longer than the sixth antennal joint. 
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Alate viviparous jemale. Blackish brown. Oblong in 
shape. “Body hairy as in apterous viviparous female. Head 
divided. Vertex hairy. Antenne slenderer than limbs. Hairs 
on the antenne similar to these on the limbs. ‘Third 
Joint of the antenns studded with a number of circular, medium 
sized sensoria arranged almost in rows. Fourth joint bears 7 to 
10 sensoria. ‘The fifth bears 4 sensoria of which the sub-apical 
one is larger than the others ‘The sixth bears the usual 
apical one at the base of the terminal process. Relative lengths 
of the joints as follows :— 


III, 75-79 ; IV. 36: V. 26-28; VI. 22-25. 


Wings hyaline. First oblique of the front wing straight. 
Second slightly curved. ‘Third obsolete at base, twice formed. 
Stigma long and the stigmat somewhat curved. Hind 
wings with 2 divergent obliques. Hooklet one. Cornicles 
situated on hairy cones which are narrower than those of the 
apterous forms. Cauda and anal plate almost as in the 
apterous form. ° Tibi not much stouter. than antenna. | Front 
tibi@ Jonger than antennm. Hind tarsi almost twice as long 
as the sixth antennal joint. Second tarsal joint about three 
times as long as the first. 

Length of antennw about 1-5 mm. 
Length of body about 4-1 mm. 
Length of hind tibie about 35 mm. 


Described from several specimens, This aphid distinctly 
differs from Lachnus pyri, Buekton in having moro sensoria 
on the third joint of the antennm of the alste form and in 
the absence of the dorsal tubercles. The characters of the 
antenn® differentiate it from Lachnus himalayensis V.D. 
Goot also. 

Locality. Coonoor (Nilgiris), 4,000 ft. 

Host. Pears. Collector. P. 'N. Krishnan. Named in 
‘honour of the collector. 


























Eriosoma lanigerum, Hausman. + 
‘Host. Apple. Collected from the Nilgiris. 


‘This notorious woolly apbis is a serious pest of apples 
all over Nilgiris. The pruned ends of branches and the twi 
‘are almost ily covered with these in the case of a bad attack. 
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It is a pest of Sorghum and Ragi (Eleusine coracana) at 
Coimbatore attacking the roots and the damage caused is 
rather serious. 


‘Tetraneura cynodonti coimbatorensis, Subsp. Nov. 
Host. Sugarcane roots. Collected at Coimbatore 

Apterous viviparous female, Body glistening white in 
colour. Spirit specimens dull white. Head, thorax limbs, 
cauda and cornicles yellowish brown. ‘The tip of the antenna: 
and the tarsi darker still. Dorsal surface completely arched 
covered with moderately stout bristles. ‘The 
ntenna and legs more slender. Head small. Eyes 
small and insignificant. Antenne thinner than limbs, four 
segmented, of which the first and second are subequal and 
almost equal to one-third of the third. ‘The fourth including 
the small fine terminal process is about two-thirds of the second 
‘The relative lengths of the antenna is as follows :— 

1.18; TL. 19; TH. 55; IV. 13. 


The third segment bears a 
towards the apex. The fourth segm 
but larger sensorium apically. Rostram stout and reaches the 
middle cox. Wax plates nine in number found marginally 
on either side of the dorsal surf Femore stouter and 
longer than tibiw. Cornicles small, situated on elevated cones. 
Canda round with six moderately long bristles. Anal plate 
bilobed and bears marginally a number of bristles. 

Length of body 1-9 mm. 
Length of antehnm 1-37 mm. 
Length of longest bristle -175 mm. 

Alate viviparous female. Body yellowish brown in colour 
Head meso and meta-thorax and legs dark brown. Body oblong. 
Hairs on the whole are much finer than those of the apterous 
form. Antenna mostly five Jointed but occasionally six 

jinted. In six jointed antenne the third splits into « 
longer and a shorter piece giving rise to a fourth joint. The 
rélative lengths of the antenrye is as follows :-— 
1. 19; IE. 19; HL 82; IV. 50; V. 15. 


Sensoria narrow, annular almost encircling the segment. 
‘Phe distribution of sensoria — 










































IIT. 15-18; IV. 6-8; V. 1. 
Rostrun reaches the middle coxm. Wings hyaline, Vena- 
tion Cornicles elevated ri wi 
Heal bypioe!. mere elevated rings. round with 
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This insect is more related to Tetraneura cynodonti, 
Theobald, than to 7. ulmi De Geer, though it differs from 
the former in the posterior wax plates and antennal characters. 


Geocia cynodonti, Das. 


Das, Mem. Ind. Mus., Vol. 6, No. 4, p. 153 (1918). 
Takahashi, Aph. Formosa, part 1, p. 97 (1921). 
Part. t1, pp. 54 and 152 (1923) 
Hosr. Cynodon dactylon, Collected at Coimbatore. 

This species was collected on Cynodon dactylon growing on 
the bunds of paddy fields. Wax secretion is very abundant and 
‘one could easily locate the insect by the white pulverescence 
on the ground. The tender leaves of the grass are malformed 
into pseudogalls and the insect lives inside. Winged forms are 
tare. The insect is ashy grey in color and is covered with 
4a abundance of flocoulent material 











Geoica, Sp. 


Host. Andropogon sarghum, 
Collected at Coimbatore. 

‘This species is referred to in the paper on “ Root sucking 

Aphids” of Coimbatore in Journ. Proct diat. Soe. Bengal, 1035, 


Forda orientalis, Sp. Nov. 
Hosr. Andropogon sorghum. Collected at Coimba- 
tore. 

Aplterous viviparous female. Yellowish white. Very much 
arched dorsally. Of oval shape. Head small. Eyes of three 
facets insignificant. Antenne whitish. Legs yellowish brown. 
Apices of tibiw tarsi and the tip of the rostrum dusky. Body 
covered with a sparse coat of short fine haira. Haira on the 
limbs and antenn® longer than those on the body. Antenne 
slender. ‘The fourth joint bears a small protruding sensorium 
sub-apically. ‘The fifth joint has as usual moderately sized 
sensorium at the base of the sgur. The relative lengths tf 
the joints as follows 

I. 33; Il. 34; TI. 87; IV. 44; V. 60. 


Rostrum reaches the middle coxw. Cornicles absent, 


Cauda long and round with a few bristles. Legs short, stout. 
Tibie stotter than antenna. icky ie so than 
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and limbs dark brown. Other parts of the body yellowish 
brown. In some specimens the prothorax is also light brown. 
Wings hyaline. Stigma yellowish brown. Sub-costa almost 
dark brown. 

Body oblong. Head divided, much wider than long. 
Vertex with many fine hairs. Eyes well developed with smali 
tubercles. Body covered with fine short hairs as in the 
apterous form. Hairs on the limb and antennw longer than 
those on the bedy. Antenna five jointed. ‘The third segment 
hears 30 to 35 sensoria of different sizes of which a few are 
relatively much larger than the others. Fourth segment with 
2 sensoria just before the terminal large one. Fifth bears 
4 large sensoria with three or four smaller ones around it at 
the base of the spur. The relative lengths of the joints as 
follows: IIL. 130; TV. 48; V. 58. Cauda round, with a few 
long bristles. Anal plate ‘shorter but broader than cauda 
broadly round with many long bristles. Hind tarsi longer than 
the fifth antennal joint. Second tarsal joint three times as long 
as the first, 

Length of antennw about 1-00 mm 
Length of body about = 2-9 mm 
Length of forewing about 3-3 mm. 


This species is near Forda triviali¢ Pass. but differs from 
it in the fourth joint of the antennw being longer than the 
xecond and in the length of the antenna of the apterous 
viviparous female being less than one-fifth of the length of the 
body. The antenna of the alate form are also different. 























Oregma insularis, V. D. Goot (1). 
Host. Bamboo. Collected at Coimbatore. 

‘The pervading color in the apterous form of this species 
is dark green though the head and the hinder end of the abdo- 
men are yellowish. ‘The body is flattened with white flocculent 
‘material at the sides. Cornicles are mere rings. Winged 
forms are darker in colour with little or no floceulent material, 
‘Phe wings ate held horizontally in repose, 








Chermes himalayensis, Stebbing . 
\us longifolia, Collected from the Nilgiris, 


were collected in May. There were clusters of 

0 covered over by a woolly material. The eggs were 

‘brown colour. Just hatched nymphs were light 

he young ones could be seen wandering about the 
they permanently fix themselves. 

‘So far as the author's observations go, all 
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the species of Aphids at Coimbatore breed parthenogenetically 
throughout the year and sexual forms have never been observed . 
The absence of a sexual generation is possibly due to the 
absence of a definite winter seaso: 

Factors controlling Multiplica A cool humid atmos- 
phere insures abnormal multiplication whereas dry weather 
not only retards reproduction but causes excessive mortality, 
and it is needless to say that an abundance of plant say 
always remains*a potent factor in the multiplication of aphid: 

Wing production. On the other hand scarcity of sap 
caused by severe local attack always tends to produce winged 
forms, so much so that in a new situation wingless forms 
predominate and as food supply diminishes, more and more 
winged ones are produced, provision being thus made for 
migration, \ce no sexual forms are produced here, scare 
of food supply is perhaps the sole factor which controls. wing 
production 

Association with Ants. It has been found by experience 
that these Aphids do not multiply or even thrive if ants are not 
in attendance on them. But two species namely Grecnidea 
artocarpi and Geoica cynodonti are nob being visited by ants. 
The black ant Camponotus compresaus and the tree ant 
Cremastogaster sp. and the red ground ant Solenopsis gominata 
‘are the common species associated with aphids. An account of 
the relationship between the Root-sucking aphids of Coimbatore 
and ants is given in a paper on Root-sucking Aphids of Coimba- 
tore by the writer, (Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1925.) 

Natural Enemies. Many species of Coccinellids and their 
-vae, Syrphid larvae, larvae of Hemerobiinae and Chrysopinae, 
Anthocorid bug and the larvae of an Agromyzid (Leucopis 
4p.) are some of the predators of Aphids noted so far at 
Coimbatore. A few Hymenopterous internal parasites were 
also noted on Aphis gossypii, Aphis nerri, Toxoptera graminum 
and Myzus persicae. A detailed account of these natural 
‘enemies is reserved for a separate publication. 

Before concluding this paper the writer wishes to express 
his gratitude towards Dr. Ryoichi Takahashi of Formota 
who has rendered him very valuable help in the determination 
of these species, and also to Rao Sahib Y. Ramachandra 
Rao for his guidance and advice throughout the investigation. 
His thanks are also due to Mr. Laing of the British Musoum 
for allowing him to examine some of the type-specimens. 



















































Arricce No. 2. 


The Origin and Mineral Constitution of the Late 
Tertiary Fossil Wood of Burma. 


By Haxsaxs Lact Cunmprr. 


Head of the Department of Geology and Geography, Uni- 
versity College, University of Rangoon. 


With the exception, perhaps, of precious stones like rubies, 
the fossil wood of Burma has attracted the attention of travel: 
lera more than any other mineral substance. It was noticed as 
early as the end of the eighteenth century or early in the nine- 
teenth by travellers like Symes,t Crawfurd,? Yulo,® and Oldham.* 
Before Theobald began its scientific study, its nature and mode 
of origin were quite obscure. Certain quaint theories were 
advanced to explain its origin. ‘There was a popular belief in 
the petrifying virtue of the river Irrawaddy and Lieutenant, 
Alexander ® attributed the fossil wood to this origin; an asser- 
tion long ago contradicted by Dr. Buckland.* ‘Theobald was 
so struck by the enormous quantity of fossil wood in the 
Trrawaddian of Burma that he named it the Fossil wood 
group.” He attributed the silicification of the wood to the 
agency of springs in the following words : “* We may conjecture 
that the trunks of trees in question floated about water-logged 
in shallow lakes, in which on sinking they became mireralised 
through the agency of springs holding silica in solution; and it 
seems not improbable to connect the existence of such springs 
with the volcanic activity which we knaw prevailed about this 
time, as indicated by the extinct volcanic vent of Puppa- 


daung.”? 

1 Rite hypothesis: haa been called in question by Dr. Pascoe 
‘and earlier was strongly criticised by Noetling because of the 
absence of any associated siliceous sinter which one would expect 
if Theobafd’s theory was correct. Tt will be of advantage 

quote Noetling verbatim.* “Mr. Theobald having observed 
| that the fossil wood when found in situ never exbibits any signs 


1 Symes: Embasay to the Kingdom of Ava in 1795, 
2 Crawfurd: Embassy to the Court of Ava in 1827. 
3 les Mission to the Court of Ava, 1856 
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of being rolled or otherwise worn away, nor gives any other 
indication of transport, therefore assumes that the wood could 
not have been in a petrified state prior to being embedded 
its present position. He therefore supposes that  petrifact 
took only place after the trees had found their present resting 
place, an assumption which he explains by the following quaint 
theory. He supposes that the tranks of trees floated about till 
water-logzed in shallow lakes, in which, on sinking, thoy 
became mineralised through the agenoy of springs holding silicn 
in solution 

“The logical outcome of this theory is, that wherever 1 
single specimen of a silicified log is found in situ, we are bound 
to suppose that just underneath that very log, a spring rose, 
in order to petrify it, and, having done its work, disappeared 
without leaving behind it any other traces of its activity. ‘The 
absurdity of such a theory is too evident, and no more need 
be said about it,....." 

‘The theory put forward by Theobald has to be rejected not 
only because of the absence of siliceous sinter and masses of 
‘hert but also because of the discrepancies in age between the 
Irrawaddy Series—the repositories of fossil wood—and the 
important voleanig rocks of Burma. The author has studied 
many of the volcanic rocks of Burma, viz. those of the Lower 
Chindwin area (T'rans. Mining Geol.’ Inst. India, Vol. XX1. 
1927), Kabwet area, Shwebo and Mandalay districts (7rans. 
Mining Geol. Inst. India, Vol. XX1, 1927) and Mount P 
area (Trans. Mining Geol. Inst. India, Vol XXI, 1927). It 





mainly after the Pliocene period, when the Irrawaddy Series, 
the famous storehouse of fossil wood, was already in position. 
‘The basaltic lava of the hill opposite Kyaukmyaung, about 
45 miles north of Mandalay, was found to distinctly overlie 
the Irrawaddy sands. Further at Mount Popa very interost- 
ing evidence was recorded proving that the fossil wood was 
already in existence when the lava was poured out.. Undoubted 
specimens mainly of dicotyledonous wood (see Plate 1, Fig. 2) 
wore picked up from the slopes of Mount Popa associated with 
Yoleanic rocks. ‘These, were caught up by Inve daring its eruption 
and may be com| iths. ‘pieces of fossil wood 
this ease have been turned greyish black and have been. 
‘the normal 
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they consist of opal and differ entirely from the 
material of the normal type of silicified wood (see Plate I. 
Fig. 3). All this tends to show that the fossil wood had betn 
formed long before the voleanic activity, which is mainly post- 
Trrawaddian. Moreover, fossil wood is abundant in certain 
facies of the Pegu rocks, especially in the Shwethamin type 
south of Mingin, Lower Chindwin and in the lower part of the 
Pondaung sandstones (Eocene). If the silicifieation had be: 
due to the agency of siliceous springs consequent upon volcanic 
activity, fossil wood would have been much more localised. Its 
universal presence, in the Irrawaddian always and Peguan some- 
times, shows that such an origin as that suggested by Theobald 
localising its formation to a few places does not hold good. 
Recently Murray Stuart! has propounded a peculiar theor; 
to explain the formation of the fossil wood of Burma and tries t 
it According to him wood was fos: 
jceous springs, and then it was 
merely a case of transportation and preservation in the Irra- 
waddy System. It may be mentioned that some of the log of 
silicified wood exceed 40 feet in length and a foot in diameter 
and the difficulties presented by transportation for more than 
(00 miles would be enormous, If Murray Stuart is correct, the 
fossil wood should have been included in every bed irrespective of 
its composition, "But we find from the study of the Pegu and t 
Irrawaddy Series that fossil wood is present only in the siliceou 
rocks, while it is conspicuously absent from the silty clays, ax 
noted by Theobald also on page 68 in his memoir® referred t 
above. ‘Theobald attributed the absence of fossil wood fro 
the clay to the abeyance of voleanic activity during that. period 
‘This has already been disproved beyond doubt. ‘The truth 
seems to be that when the deposition of clay was going o 
colloidal silica which petrified wood was not available, or el 
the solutions could not penetrate the clays and hence th 
absence of fossil wood in these clayey beds. At times the author 
has observed fossil wood in the Peguan ciay, but there the col- 
Joidal silica necessary to petrify the wood seems to have been 
derived from the interbedded sandstones. 
fa durther, Murray Stuart records: “ Aluo the strata of the 
“Trrawad stem do 
perment 





‘Technologists, Vol. XI. No. 50, pp. 200-304. 
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extraneous siliceous solutions to petrify wood? ‘The waters 
Inying down the deposits of sand-rock and sandstones so 
iaracteristic of the Irrawaddy Series, were siliceous enough to 
cause the replacement of wood by colloidal silica associated 
with them. Further Murray Stuart goes on to say "The 
Negrais rocks which occupy the eastern flank of the Arakan 
Yoma range, on the other hand, do exhibit evidence of having 
been extensively permeated by siliceous waters. ‘The rock: 
are infiltrateds indurated. and veined with silica and chert in 
@ most striking way, so much so that this characteristic defines 
the Negrais rocks....Now the Irrawaddy system not only 
consists essentially of siliceous sedimentary rocks, but its con- 
glomerates consist almost entirely of pebbles, and 
it seems the simplest explanation to assume that between 
the first and second main phases of the Himalayan uplift the 
newly ele rakan Yoma Island was subjected to an out- 
pouring of siliceous springs (whether thermal or not it is impos- 
sible to say) which not only eaused the induration and infiltra- 
tion with sili the rocks they passed through, but also 
deposited a certain amount of silica on the surface. After 
the second main phase of the uplift, much of the silica so 
accumulated would be removed by denudation and erosion to 
form the sands and conglomerates of the Irrawaddy system.” 
‘The theory is untenable as it is impossible that such a vast 
and thick system of deposits approaching about 10,000 feet, 
ait places could have been deposited by the denudation of 
the siliceous cherty beds, accumulated by the siliceous springs 
issuing from the Arakan Yoma. The Arakan Yoma then must 
have formed s «mall narrow island with a relatively low cleva- 
ion, So far it has been held that the “Burmese Gulf” 
existing then has been mostly filled up by the predecessors 
of the rivers Irrawaddy and Chindwin. Moreover the ot 
geography of Burma does not lend much support to Murray 
Stuart's theory as very few important streams are seen flowing 
from the Arskan Yomas at the present day. Further, the 
siliceous cherty beds occurring in the Negrais rocks are very 
compact and fine-grained, it is therefore impossible to 
perceive how the latter could give rise to typical coarse quastz 
sands of the Irrawaddy Series; while on the other hand it is 
definitely known that granitic rocks exist on the Shan Plateau 
or areas towards the north, which on weathering might have 
yielded sand-rock, eto., of the Irrawaddy Series. “The presence 
Of felspar, mica, etc., in the Irrawaddy sands makes it impos- 
sible to believe thal they have been derived from the cherty 
beds of Negrais rocks Above all, the activity of silice- 
‘ous springs which has been presumed to have infiltrated a little 
silica in the Negrais rocks does not seem to have survived any 
eee er Eocene rocks, Sitsayan shales (Pegu 
5), ete., are free from any such siliceous injections 
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connected with the siliceous springs. _It is, therefore, very un- 
sound to build any such hypothesis on the siliceous activity that 
prevailed during Cretaceous times and connect the origin of Mio- 
Pliocene fossil wood with it. This theory of “siliceous springs 
phase" on the Arakan Yoma Island, is therefore, as untenable 
and imaginary as Theobald’s theory of siliceous springs connected 
with volcanic activity. The author would like to have gone 
further into the question of origin of oil but as the scope of the 
paper does not allow, suffice it to note that the irfgenious theory 
of the origin of oil connected with such an origin of fossil wood 
automatically falls to the ground, as shown above. In this 
connection it may be pointed out that the silicification of wood 
went pari passu with the deposition of siliceous rocks, viz. sand- 
rock and sandstones of the Irrawaddy Series and the preserva- 
tion of fossil wood in this case is quite similar to the entomb- 
ment of other fossil organisms which are so commonly observed 
the strata composing the earth's crast. 

Mineralogical Constitution of the fossil wood,—Betore th 
author advances his own theory regarding the origin of foxsi 
wood it will be advantageous to consider its mineralogical 
constitution: 











































ferruginons specimens 
be noticed particularly when the chalcedonic silica changes 
under atmospheric conditions to hyaline silica, a very common 
change, which was even observed when thin sections were left 
unmounted for some time exposed to the atmosphere. 

‘Among the siliceous specimens chaleedony, opal and micro- 
crystalline quartz are seen forming the constitution of fossil 
wood. But these specimens are not infrequently stained with 
iron and sometimes there is fine granular calcite associated 
with the rock. But generally the ferruginous and calcareous 
Mnaterial go together in the same specimens. But sometimes 
Bilica, carbonates of lime and iron were observed to occur 
together as in P4809, A piece of lignitised wood was brought 
to the author by the Myo-thugyi of Popa village. 

‘The thin sections of the siliceous specimens under the 
microscope are seen to consist of crypto- or micro-crystalline 
silica in a very fine state of dispersion. In the slide P/349 the 
irregularly concentric bands (often seen in chalcedony on a 
megascopic scale) were very clearly visible, with staining by 

‘showing the undoubted presence of chalcedony. It 

“appear from the account given above that the following 
statement made by Dr. Murray Stuart in his paper on ‘The 
Eocene Lignites and Amber Deposits of Burmah and their Rela- 
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tionship to Certain Occurrences of Mineral Oil’ is not correct. 
“Other than adjoining the old Chinese mainland the author 
does not_ know of any examples of calcified fossil wood, and 
agrees with Theobald and Oldham in believing that ali the 
fossil wood derived from the Arakan Yoma Island is silicified 
and not calcified.” This only indicates his limited range of 
collection of specimens as the author, besides the siliceous speci- 
mens, has undoubted calcareous and ferruginous specimens of 
fossil 'wood frot the neighbourhood of Mount Popa, Myingyan 
district, Upper Burma, situated right in the heart of Burma. 

‘Theobald * makes mention of a piece of wood from near 
nangyaung in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, which has been 
‘Pregnated with gypsum. 

One thing is remarkable that in certain sections different 
minerals appear to have replaced different structures of wood 
and thanks are due to Dr. S. L. Ghosh for kindly assisting in 
ascertaining the botanical structures. In P/439 (a transverse 
section of a monocotyledon) both silica and carbonates of 
calcium and iron are seen to have replaced the fossil wood 
‘The softer tissue such as the parenchymatous ground tissue 
seems to have been infiltrated by carbonates of calcium and 
iron, while the broad bundles of vascular tissue are found to be 
full of silica (quartz). In this specimen silica deposited is in 
the form of perfect doubly terminated crystals and was then 
obviously the first mineral to be deposited. The cavity of the 
‘vessel is seen filled with beautiful transverse sections of hexa- 
gonal shape which show zonal development (see Plate 2, Figs. 4 
and 6). In the living plant the vessels form the usual passage 
for the movement of water and it would seem acted in the 
same way for the siliceous solutions on the death of the plant. 
‘The parenchymatous tissue has been re by carbonates of 
iron and calcium which must have pe: through later and 
more slowly. Scattered through the brownish mass of iron 
carbonate are numerous dark nuclei, probably of haematite 
about which the growth of the carbonate may have taken place, 
‘This is well seen in P/440 (longitudinal section of P/439). It 
will be noticed that P/440 differs essentially from the majority 
‘of specimens of the fossil wood in that crystalline silica and not 
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Libyan desert has been shown to have originated in that way. 
‘The writer is of strong opinion that the origin of fossil wood 
was due to colloidal material associated with waters laying down 
the deposits in which it is entombed. It is to be noted that 
the petrifying material is not only siliceous but sometimes 
ealeareous and ferruginous and occasionally the wood is ear 
bonaceous. 

If we consider the lithology of these rocks containing fossil 
wood the origin of colloids will at once be clear.” As remarked 
above the fossil wood is a universal constituent of the Irrawaddy 
series, though it has also been recorded from the Pegu series 
and in the Plateau gravel. In the latter it is only derived from 
the Irrawaddian. ‘The Irrawaddian rocks mainly consist of soft 
sandstones or sand-rock, occasionally with a little clay. ‘The 
chief constituent of the sandstones and sand-rock is a clear 
water-worn quartz, intermixed with felspar and mica. 
forms of concretions, siliceous, calcareous of ferruginous, which 
will be referred to later on, are not infrequently present in the 
series. It is very likely ‘that during the process of simple 
weathering resulting in the deposition of the sand-rock and 
sandstones some mineral matter must have passed into colloidal 
suspensions by the comminution of mineral fragmenta of quarts, 
ete. Moreover, as Cornu has shown, chemical weathering, which 
includes such changes as solution, oxidation and deoxidation 
hydration and dehydration is always accompanied by the for- 
mation of gels. The original silicates are hydrolysed, with the 
leaching of silicates and the formation of free silica in part 
colloidal, in part fine-grained erystalloidal. 

‘The two forms of colloidal silica are chalcedony and opal, 
and they have been prepared in the laboratory from silica gel= 
Chalcedony sometimes represents the incipient crystallo: 
form while opal is definitely colloidal. “It has already: been 
noted above that these two minerals have been definitely recoz- 
nised making the constitution of several specimens of fossil 
wood. 









































In certain specimens the mineral matter is microcrystalline 
and it has been shown by Doelter* that under suitable condi- 
tidns, say, the influence of pressure the colloids into 
crystalloids. ‘The crystallisation of silica gel is probably quite 
analogous to the crystallisation of metals or mineral deposits of 
colloidal origin. As Professor Gccil HH. Desch? has remarked * 
“Phere can be no doubt that both crystallisation and grain 
fFowth are possible in masses of metal which have been formed 

y the aggregation of particles, whether colloidal or merely of 
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microscopic size. When these masses are compacted under 
pressure, and especially if the pressure be unsymmetrical, so that 
flow is ‘produced by the shearing forces, the production of 
crystals and their growth to a large size may oceur if the metal 
should reach @ suitable temperature. 

* We know little of the behaviour in this respect of orystals 
other than those of the ductile metals. Experiments with 
powdered brittle mineral such as quartz have given negative 
results, but if is highly probable that a mass derived from a 
silica gel would behave quite differently and might well resemble 
the metals.” 

“Once recrystallisation has taken place there would be 
nothing in the crystals themselves to indicate whether the 
original mass had been of a colloidal nature or not, but it should 
be possible to decide the point by an examination of inclusions 
which would exhibit a different grouping according as they had 
been present distributed through a colloidal mass or entangled 
between erystalline fragments.”” 

Now the evidence of pressure we have in plenty in the 
‘Lertiary rocks of Burma. It is well known that earth-movements 
characterised the whole of the Tertiary period and have not 
ceased even at the presentday. Further, under the microscope, 
the evidence of strain is quite conclusive as in certain sections 
where the grain of the slide is a little bigger, the small particles 
of silica show wandering extinction, approaching spherulitic 
structure, which is an undoubted proof of rock aflected by 
pressure. Specimens of fossil wood have also been picked w 
showing excellent puckering on a small scale, which is as wel 
believed to be due to drying of the wood as remarked below (vee 
Fig. 1). Dr. Stamp considers, however, that the phenomens 
‘observed are fully explained as the natural results of dehydra- 
tion of the ‘unstable’ hydrous silica and that it is unneces- 
sary to postulate the influence of ure. He considers 
the puckering seen in specimens like that figured on Page 
26 is entirely due to the drying of the wood before silicifica~ 
tion. 


























to prove that the origin of fossil wood of Burma is colloidal. 
Tho direct evidence included staining tests, specific gravity 
tions, pic evidence, 
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results. ‘The various stains used were malachite green, S 
fuchsine, acetic alum carmine, ete. 

Specific gravity determinations :—The specific gravity de- 
terminations also point to the same conclusion that the mineral 
forming the siliceous fossil wood is chalcedony because the 
specific gravity of the siliceous specimens ranges from 2-54 to 
2°56 and did not go higher than that. 

Water of constitution of siliceous specimens was determined 
at red heat, The opaline specimens yielded -about half a 
molecule of water to one of silica. Those of crystalline silica 
yielded much less but the loss was quite perceptible probably 
‘due to the chalcedonic nature of part of the material, 

Indirect evidence consisted in the structural mothod of 
determining colloidal origin A large number of siliceous, 
calcareous and ferruginous concretions are present in the Ir- 




















cylinderical, ete. These concretions are sometimes hollow 
@ kernal of soft ocherous clay and at others they are solid, 
showing fine banded structures. It has been established 
definitely that the origin of such banded concretions is colloidal 
and similar structures have been produced in the laboratory. 
Liesegang,’ Cornu? and others have carried a great deal of 

erimental work and haye shown that the concentric structure 
is due to rhythmic precipitation of colloidal material. Further 
ferruginous conglomerates also occur in the same formation 
which contains the fossil wood. The cement of these cong- 
lomerates is mainly ferric oxide and it is quite well known 
that the hydrated ferric oxide in a colloidal state behaves 
similarly as the silica gel as binding material. It is, therefore 
quite clear that the material forming these concretions and 
cement of the conglomerates has colloidal in. It is, 
therefore, argued that the colloidal solutions which were in- 
strumental in the formation of these concretions ete., also sup- 
plied material for the formation of the associated fossil wood 
the same series. 

‘The mechanism of the petrifaction of wood is not at all 
difforent from that of the other fossil organisms which are 
commonly preserved in the marine strata, It is the molecular re- 

ment of the woody tissues by silica or other mineral matter. 

‘he ferruginous, siliceous or cementation of sand- 
stones, for instance, is undoubtedly due to a similar action. 

“Nature of fossil Wood :—A word in passing may be said 
about the nature of wood that bas been found fossilised. 

‘As already familiar, both monocotyledonous and dicotyledonous 
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specimens are present in the collections made by the writer. 
‘The former include palms, picked up close to the Pegu-Irrawad- 
dian boundary, a fact also recorded by Dr. Pascoe in his excel- 
lent memoir.” It is believed by the natives that the fossil 
palins represent the living toddy trees (Borassue flaballifer), 
but, however, the specimens have been sent to Dr. Sahni for 
investigation who on cursory examination wrote sometime 
back: “At present T am specially interested in the palm 
specimens as E have in course of preparation my monograph on 
the Indian species of which T have already about a dozen to 
which your interesting collection will certainly add two if not 
mor 


















As regards the dicotyledonous wood, which forms the bullc, 
Miss Ruth Holden* described the Dipterocarpoxylon bur: 
mense. Sections were prepared of specimens of dicotyledonous 
wood and examined under the microscope, suffice it to say that 
they showed similar characters to thoso figured by Miss Holden, 
but, of course, in certain cases minor modifications were to be 








noticed. Tt is to be noted that Dr. Sahni could not muke out a 
single undoubted coniferous wood in the collection sent to hi 
‘This will indicate that the climate of the period, when fossi 
wood was forming, was very similar to that of the present day 
since conifers are’ absent practically speaking from the Trra- 
addian tract at the present day. 
Age of the beds containing fossil wood and the conditions 




















From the study of the conditions known to prevail at the 
time of deposition of the Irrawaddy series and also from the fossil 
wood of the Libyan desert of the same age, it may be remarked 
that fresh-water desertic conditions are’ very favourable to 
the petrifaction of wood especially when a large quantity of 
alkalies is present to decompose the silicates and te col 
loidal silica to be rved in the woody tissues. It mayrbe 

to postulate alternate drying snd wetting of the Sood 
during the ‘Some of the wood certainly seem to have 
been dried preservation as it exhibits the remarkable con- 
traction of fibres often seen in dried logs of timber. Dr. Stamp? 
has said concerning the Pondaung ‘Fossil wood 
‘occurs throughout the group ; in the lower part it is aLwaxs 
CARBONISED and trees of considerable size may be traced in 
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many of the beds of sandstone by their carbonised “ bark.” 
At higher horizons the wood is PARTLY CARBONISED AND 
PARTLY stttcrvrep and is indistinguishable from the well-known 
silicified wood of the Irrawaddian. This in itself is almost 
sufficient to prove the gradual change from shallow-water, 
probably marine, conditions to terrestrial or desert. Inverte- 
scarce but near the base of the series a fos- 
nglomerate was found. It vielded species of Anca, 
CARDLUM, CARDYTA, ete. This is sufficient toshow-that the lower 
part of this group was laid down in shallow marine waters, In 
the remarkable coloured clays which characterise the higher 
parts of the Pondaung Sandstone Group, the writer was im- 
mediately struck by their close resemblance to the coloured 
clays and marls which form the ‘continental * representatives 
of several horizons of the Eocene in the Paris region. — Silicified 
wood is usually present and frequently abundant but the interest, 
of the deposits centres around their vertebrate fossils. Bones 
may be found on careful search in practically every extensive 
exposure. ‘The most abundant are plates of large turtles and 

remains are more 


























and green clays were evidently laid down in lakes or extensive 
backwaters. Thus through the Pondaung Sandstones one sees 
the change from shallow marine to fluyiatile or lacustrine 
conditions, ” 

‘The character of the wood, unfortunately, does not afford 
conclusive evidence of the climate of Trrawaddian times. ‘The 
bull 














seems to mate of the Irrawaddian being a dry 
one in Central Burma and it may be that the uprise of the 
Arakan Yomas at the close of the Peguan interrupted the 
rain-bearing monsoon winds and instituted the dry, rain-shadow 
area which persists to the present day. 

‘The investigation was carried out in the laboratory of the 
Department of ‘and Geography, University College— 
University of nm. ‘The author wishes to record his 
indebtedness to the University of Rangoon for financial assist- 
ance given in connection with the laboratory work of this 
‘paper. 
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SusMARY AND CoNctustons. 


‘Theobald’s theory of petrifaction of wood by siliceous 
springs connected with voleanic activity has not only to be 
rejected because of the abs as sinter and cherty 
beds but also because of the in age: between. the 
Irrawaddy series and the main w rocks of Burma, some of 
which are decidedly younger than the former. 

fossil wood were found associated with the andesitic lava of 
Mount Popa, Upper Burma. 

Dr. Murray Stuart's theory cannot be accepted for several 
reasons: He presumed the fossil wood to have been formed at 
the Arakan Yoma Island and then transported and entombed 
in the Irrawaddy series. Apart from the difficulties presented 
when one supposes silicified logs 50 feet long to have been trans- 
ported more than a hundred miles we find that the fossil wood is 
main] ined to siliceous beds only and is conspicuously absent 
from the silty under-clay ‘cous injections in 
the Negrais rocks are too compact and fine-grained to yield 
the quartzose sands of the Irrawaddy series. Above alli the 
fossilisation of wood of the Pliocene age cannot be attributed 
to the silic i ich characterised the Cretaceous 
period only and did not survive any longer. ‘The source of 
fossil wood is not extraneous but within the Irrawaddian 
atenaceous strata themselves and the fossilisation of wood went 
pari pasew with the deposition of the Irrawaddy series. 

The constitution of fossil wood is found to be siliceous, 
calcareous, ferruginous and carb ‘Chalcedony and 
microcrystalline silica generally and opal occasionally have been 
observed to form the bulk of the specimens while calcite and 
siderite have also participated in the formation of some speci- 
mens. In exceptional cases quartz has been deposited in the 
broad bundles of the vascular tissues while the parenchymatous 
tissue has been replaced by carbonates of iron and calcium, 

_ ‘The origin of fossil wood is due to colloidal material asso- 
ciated with waters laying down the deposits in which it ix 
preserved. ‘The lithology of the Irrawaddy series supports 
such an origin. ‘Both mechanical and chemical weathering 
must have helped in the formation of colloids. “Some of ‘the 
colloidal material seems to have been i i 
sollola changed into crystalloidal 

It has been tried to prove the colloidal origin of wood b; 
experimental evidence which included the staining tests, specific 
gravity determinations, water of constitution and microscopic 
fatociated with fossil wood show thytianie, bending pe the 

wi wi or the 
so-called Tiesegang rings and it is meanien that the solutions 
nhich originated these concretions were also instrumental in the 

replacement: of wood. . 
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n of the petrifaction of wood consisted in the 

molecular replacement of the woody tissues by silica or other 
‘al matter. 

resh-water 





rtic conditions are very favourable to the 
lly w f alkalies 
silic colloidal 
the woody tissues. 

presence of monocotyledonous fossil wood especially 
along the Pegu-Irraw n boundary seems te point to thi 

the Irrawaddian being a dry one in Central 

and it may be that the uprise of th an Yomas at the close 
of the Peguan interrupted the rain-bearing monsoon winds and 
established the dry udow area which persists to the 
present day 
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‘Figure 4.—The transverse section of a monocotylodon showing clear 
qusrty cis stale doponited in ths broad bondien of the Vasculay fishues 

lark portions represent the parenchymatons tissue replaced by 
siderite and clacite. aera - 
hence 5. Showing Jongivudinal section of the above, Mark the 
exagonal, transverse and prismatic sections of quarts showing the zonal 
doposition of silica. Ls : 











Anricue No. 3. 


A Few Types of Ho Songs composed by a Ho 
‘Teacher of the Chaibassa Zilla School. 


By D. N. Mazumpasn. 


‘The songs contained in this paper are all from the pen of » 
Ho school teacher, now in the Chaibassa. Zilla school The 
ideas presented in these songs are quite familiar with us all but 
all the same, they indicate the mental outlook of the Hos, who 
have received some education in schools and colleges. The 
songs are generally sung by bands of young boys of Chaibasss 
and the neighbourhood and I am told that they have found 
‘access even to the interior of Kolhan. ‘The Hos are classed 
as animists in the Census Report but a deviation in the 
procedure is now necessary in view of the anxiety of the Non- 
Christian Hos to style themselves Hindu ides, their 
regard for the divinities of their cultured neighbours, the Dikkus 
is not in any sense inferior to that of ardent followers of 
Hinduism. In one of the songs the goddess of learning hae 
been invoked. Patriotism stands as the keynote to all the 
songs. The translations given here are mostly literal render- 
ings and I am indebted to my aboriginal friend Babu Kanuram 
for the text. 
a 


Ferrara wrt ws, Serarg faewrtat, 
3 feet Gear War arg fee cwrat | 
far few arg, @urerg, —urefe arg fonforferfen, 


ite arsrat caterg, feaH cnet o 


. Come brothers, Come to think 
"To seek after the way to prosperity. 
_ Plough, trade and take up various works 
us be educated and the country will rise. 
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siteren arate sitet ata, 

arava frare ate} Att | 
es ct carat, 

Fan ware arerat | 

Sy wes we warat | 
Sarnre VHT eT eT, 

war ara Rar wer gar | 
ete whet ae ate are, 

war Sarai FoR Hara | 
afm aiteter, afar agate, 

i onfa att gute fast wri 
wera aisin Wt <eiatar, 

arg verter qe aifait eae | 
ate wor say eaters, 

‘eter ster guia sueret | 
fat fot west, &3 BH weet, 

safe wer Sat fat &H weet | 


AU Aer we SaH BATH, 
qa feet as oH ath | 
Sat gust Sat waite, * = 
afia wher tat Beate 
Wear, RB. SRB. 





See ee eee ee ee a ee 
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Seated on the back of the swan 
With * Vina" lyre in thy hand 
Be pleased with me, O Motive 
Thave come to thy shelter. 
1am seated at thy feet, my Mother. 
Remove the dirt of ignorance from my eyes. 
T am writing this, a book of songs. 
‘Thou seest it in front. 
Be it written well, be it heard well, 
Be it sung about among the Hos, 
In the village, in the jungles, 
Let banks, mountains, echo with it. 
So that my countrymen, kinsmen, awaken : 
And rouse one another by singing these merrily. 
‘Then let them run and let them march 
On the path to prosperity. 
‘Then dive thou thy quill pen 
Into the inkwell black, 
‘And rouse them by thy edged goad 
So that they tread the path of virtue. 
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feqa Stat fat arar, 

Wain Fea Sat are, wre Bee ar) 
feaa Yat care ae, 

fafaa ars arate 23, aifear wm? 
erate tar et area ora, 

Far gers AT, Arey erat | 
fears sfeart arerenrar, 

fea erm afr =, awe afe arr 
wreta 21a, ursrenrr, 

at fear ere, area ater | 
fares errata, 

at fear wreae, arg ara | 
sneer Bar gg wat, 

Seat hear recta, qeun art) 
aeat She errr, 

Sates fefeae 9 Bart, eT) 
ara GaSe AEaTAT, 

fears erm afntet, 0 wre wert arr | 
St osnfs anrferra art, 

fean xnm afax anfire, Aran ater HH 
Star writ age sat, 

feaa er afr eter, araat BB FH) e 
seria | Stara stete sr, 

ern gat wes gc, arate cfeerrr | 
foas gfrat ter are ®, 

STHULGH GHA ASST, caret Fae | 
SEaUTH US Ug, 

State sire & 0 areiter argert | 
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fequ tar art ss, 
Stain stare te, wrest | 
featta fagqa ari, 
Fewer care wet AER ATE ATH 
acdl alate arian, % 
SIGH 4H ® arfeaaarn, Zama 8TaETH | 
Fens wert Far ar, 
Bart Fe Feta, rete ort | 

xVare erae aratt wearer, 
arate feg Reet, urge rrr | 

wie) fiers qaqa ater, 
wat feq meet, | arate Serr) 

frat ar aT wTat or, 
aqeaen Bewr orray, 





All are shaking off sleep and rubbing eyes : 
‘The people all are rising. 

But you are dead asleep like logs and stones. 
Regrettable it is. 

You are dead asleep like and stones. 
Light of knowledge is dawning 

+ But you are still snoring noisily ; 

‘The people of other countries are progressing, 

But you do not advance even a little ; 
‘The other people are running fast. 

But you do not even creep forward. 
‘All other people have gone up, 

How long will you lie below ? 
‘Those below have gone ahead, 

Se us, so let us rise. 
"Few, few of you have light and learning 

But are doing nothing for the welfare of your countrymen ; 
‘Though you are educated 
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You are only gorging your small belly. 
Rogrettable it is. 
You are only filling your small belly 
‘The crow, the dog, the fox, and bear 
‘Their bellies, these, too, fill ; 
You are born a human being, 
Wherein, then, are you higher than these ; 
You,care for self only. 
You know not to do good to your people and country. 
You Ho people, I tell you— 
Gird up your loins to do good to your people and country. 
If you want to survive 
You yourself walk on the path of doing good to people and 
country. 
‘Time has changed, O Brethren ! 
No more engage in merriment by drums, dance and son 
Just seck after the road to your country’s good 
No more toss your heads in dancing Akhara. 
You are drinking leaf-cup after leaf-cup, 
Drink no more out of big pots. 
You have no thought about the country, 
You are addicted to drinking ; 
1f you want to stand on the earth 
Cut down and drive away evil customs. 
If you want respect from civilized men 
Listen to what Deogam Kanu Ram says. 
Evil customs etill linger in you, 
Only your outward looks are changed ; 
In cutting and dressing of hair 
You have outdone the English and Dikus. 
In wearing dress and using scented oils 
‘The Bengalees even are outdone 
But you have no learning. 
‘ou are scentless like the Palash flower. 





























a) 
Waa aTst i 
(eur a ) 
watfst gore argt, 0 Hes Fea TT wT, 
‘HS AST Get aT | 
ast a1 afeat, Wa era area, 
mrss} surfe atete rat | 
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sraraet surfs, atoer rr 
Area rer Say Fer, Feet Fare FE Far, 
fears te gfe aa, AE Bars 
Ran wie wrest, | Zeit =itera Fer, 
Har tar a4 gist Far | 
ately wr SH, kay Bat overt, 
Serr writearar, ef att ar | 
Feel wT wre warfé, | Fa Ctareaa, 
aqs Sar aterm, fafsererer ) 
a wit aera wert, a STAT wa <T, 
wert fea ofa weraeitear | 
wrt wat Sat, wT BBE Ba Tet, 
Ue aret grave Aare ate agar | 
ate ata arareéar, wu ates Dar <t, 
fafeiaet wartet, wife atetar 1 
Feet 44 feahe, afea ateféa fowrar, 
i waraat 2teat, qqa Sherr | 
sefteré, 4. 8. Re. 


‘Tue Rose. 
rose 





a4 
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But still the wind from this dry flower 
Spreads sweet perfume all over. 
‘The same is the fate, © mankind ! of thy bodily charm. 
Tt beams bright for two days and a half. 
Take your utmost care, but when Death arrives 
fe leaves it withered, like leaves of a broken stem. 
‘Then I will not be vain of my beauty and youth. 
‘Thesp do not guard me in the end. 
But in this world, I will do good deeds. 
"Tis the name that endures and emits scent. 











(5) 
feqa fa 
fofu dur tq aH Far, 
aan dur tt wg aTerear 1 
fafa qe Bq att afar, 
fete dur tt arg Area: 
Fenn cage wes Tg, 
‘ger ts Bq ar arqe Far: 
foun afi arfirr wis, 
Wen Tage WT aT | 
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wafa wer tq te ware Far) 
fewafa wre tq wre Ser, 
few Sara arsfea fewra Har | 
sore Fiat feager Ferearr, : 
fate faferg Sar feimrtar | 
ate te. €. Ree. 


Senvics or Tue Country. 


Born weare in the Rishi family 
‘Do not stain the pure line, 
Better die by swallowing the deadly poison 
forget thy noble lin 
and customs we must all 
Uproot and then pass away: 
For the welfare of the country dear 
Adopt the customs which virtue commends. 
In the gloomy darkness of Singbhum land 
Must we illuminate the light of knowledge. 
‘This is the duty, the virtuous deed 
Must we undertake by all means. 
Let us find out a patriotic message 
‘Then spread it to all brothers. 
‘Then let us climb up the path of duty 
And beshame the foreigners. 
Let us roar like the mighty lions 
And rouse to action our sleeping brothers. 
‘Come, come, unite and assemble together 
‘Must we climb to the zenith above, 
Born we are on the soil of Lionland. 
‘Must we act like the mighty lions. 
Come, come, for the service of Lionland 
To adore and adorn her with all that is good. 
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wet eat seta, ait se fearfdat erat ; 
Gan are gems aat aga Serer 


fafa cara 52 32, wTA qEara a1HH oe; 
Feomr Rey, errfarer fem, sera Beery | 

Seufes wat mea, ez ware fwarfda wrer; 
Fer ae, 88 tas, wet Bata o 


foarte H facrcan, are HS ata HH; 
manfaa H, areata ae, oH Tete HI 

mre crete crete, | Wha Hore arate 5 
ators Stats, fa ots Ho 


‘There are no storms 
‘You are merrily sitting under the parental shade, 
With the rise of the aun, the host becomes severe, 


You are to earn your livelihood. 
All days do not go in the same way, 

ler, storm and cares befall you : 
Tife Sess so¥aiwaye glide ta tule wy. 





Amricur No. 4. 


Death and connected Ceremonies amongst the Hos 
of Kolhan in Singbhum. 


Preliminary Review. 
By D. N. Masunpan, 


Birth, marriage and death are the three most important 
events of human life and afford occasion for the assoc 

varied beliefs and rites and as such require well-meat 
patient scrutiny from all students of ethnography. 
these three principal happenings in one’s life the last deserves 
the greatest attention. As soon as a child is born, he is usber- 
ed into a sphere of existence where he is received as a stranger 
no doubt, but he is expected to unfold himself with lapse of 
time and advancing years ; so even if he makes his surroundings 
feel and enquire about his origin yet he causes no particular 
anxiety in the minds of his new acquaintances, because he has 
come to live with them and in their midst and in one of 
them who must identify himself with them. But different is 
the case at death ; death means cessation of life, death means a 

arting irrevocable. ‘The voice is hushed to eternal silence. 

‘0 it is death which has evoked most of the rites of primitive 
people and consequently has contributed to the independent 
evolution of their ideas. Funeral ceremonies are said to be 
a department of religion and some authorities hold that religion 
‘owes its inception to the cult of the dead. Death brings into 
play the complicated processes of thought leading to th 
coption of powers higher than man, the idea of spirits pervading 
‘Nature, the transformation of soul into spirit and the behaviour 
of spirits towards the survivors. So it is to death that 
primitive rites were addressed and the first ceremonies were 
these of the dead and religion began with the oult of the 
dead. 

‘Death is a surprise to the itive mind as well as a 
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never leaves the house till the Jangtopa. With the burial 
of the earthen vessel under a stone slab, the disengaged soul 
enters the pit and remains in it as long as it pleases but it 
comes out by the small hole made by drawing out a thin thread 
placed in the vessel which will be described later on. _Reinear- 
nation takes place soon afterwards and the Hos believe that 
sooner or later the soul must re-enter the world in a new role. 
‘The soul never dies but changes frames. Death ix caused 
by both internal and external agencies. Outdoor life affords 
any amount of accidents and death from these is to the Hos, 
due to the influence of spirits, who when annoyed cause 
accidents. ‘There are beneficent spirits as well as maleficent 
ones. ‘The former may again be subdivided into (1) those that 
are absolutely harmless (2) those that are prone to take offence ; 
in the Intter case, the spirits chastise the people. ‘The frst 
class of spirits, i.c., harmless, elicit little or no rites for they 
being harmless can’ do no wrong. The second class of good 
spirits engage perpetual attention of the Hos; for they are 
regarded as the guardian angels of the people and most of the 
ites are reverentially offered to them. In case of non-obser- 
vance of certain rites or periodical worship these spirits get annoy~ 
ed and are wont to punish the devotees according to the nature or 
proportion of the breach. Spirits of persons dead, come under 
this group and on every occasion of worship, the Hos take 
special care to propitiate them. Of the maleficent spirits who 
are out to find out man’s frailties the most important ones have 
been enumerated before in one of the papers published in the 
Society's Journal. These are like watchdogs always bullying 

the people. Sometimes they are avoided, sometimes th 
are satisfied by offering sacrifices. These spirits have their 
localities fixed so that the people keep themselves away from 
their haunts. But mere aloofness cannot save them from the 
grasp of the spirits, so, many of them are periodically propitiat- 
ed. Spirits are believed to be disengaged souls and have been 
raised to the status of gods or demons according to the part 
played by them and understood by the people. Spirits who are 
irectly concerned with everyday life of the Hos demand 
greater attention but they are not necessarily higher in thir 
estimation. Spirits who are known to be connected with 
ian trou! for example, are regularly attended to. 
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other words, if the soul is loath to leave its earthly surroundings 
it has to come back soon ; but if it is anxious to leave this world 
and enter a new ono the soul is allowed a longer period of stay 
inthe new home. The souls of pious men as also of chiefs are 
not generally reincarnated but are transformed into stars and 
are hung up in the blue canopy of heaven and from there 
they shed their lustre on those they have left behind. 

When the Hos were mere hunters, all deaths were attribut- 
ed to the influence direct or indirect of spirits. Besides, 
natural deaths in a hunting tribe are rare, deaths being mostly 
due to accidents. Having no idea of the maximum period 
4 man may live on earth, even natural decay was attributed to 
causes external to the body and influenced by the pleasure or 
displeasure of the bonga or bongas who are on the look out 
for men's defects. With the change from a hunting to an 
agricultural stage their outlook underwent a transformation and 
the inevitableness of death was 
ness. But the mental plane was 1 
#0 we find even to-day, when epidemics sweep away the villagers, 
they approach the village Dewa or the medicine-men, who 
divine the cause of displeasure of the bonga or bongas concerned 
after which the whole vi in some convenient 
place, preferably under a le the skirts of the 
village, not very far away and offer sacrifices of fowls, goats, 
buffaloes, the offerings being selected in accordance with the 
gravity of the danger before them. After the ceremonial offer of 
sacrifice, the Dewa gets possessed and speaks out whether the 
spirit or spirits have been appeased or not. 

As soon aa death ovours, the female relatives rend the sky 
with loud wailings which summon the ts in the courtyard 
Gf the deceased. Messages are sent. to’ relations in, other 

who are also summoned to participate in the last rites 

of bereaved family. They bring with them their own 
provisions, pieces of cloth, copper or silver coins whichever they 
Gan afford besides pots of riccbeer which are prosonted to the 
family of the deceased. The pieces of cloth and coins are 
placed on the funeral pyre, the presents are kept back. From. 
moment when death occurs to the last act of cremation, 
‘birdiring” or the horn of wild buffalo is sounded which its 
solemn sound is believed to proclaim the wrath of the spirits. 
When fort of tho relatives and friends and villagers have 
assembled the elders put their heads together and upon a 
isional programme. A wooden coffin is prepared, five cubits 

by two. one end of which is curved into © hemes head. The 
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corpse is then taken out of the hut and placed in the courtyard 
and the door of the hut is temporarily shut against the inmates 
‘of the house. In some parts of Kolhan the coffin is not now 
insisted. Next the village Deuri takes some araa rice in his 
hand and muttering some incantations scatters the same from 
the door of the hut to the courtyard where the corpse has been 
placed. This is believed to scare away mischievous spi 
from entering the precinets of the hut and creating any 
chief, The body is anointed with oil or turmeric paste, after 
which it is washed clean. The personal ornaments of the 
deceased if any, are put on the body and it is covered by @ 
piece of new cloth but if the body bears tattoo marks, speci 
care is taken to keep the marks exposed. This being done, 
uantities of rice, pulses and other seedlings are placed under 
the corpse by the villagers and distributed among themselves 
believing thereby that when these grains are mixed with other 
seeds at the time of sowing rich harvest is expected. The 
corpse is then placed in the coffin with the head towards the 
horse’s head and is carried to the cremation ground amidst 
loud wailings of those assembled. ‘They are also seen to tear 
their hair in grief. The funeral pyre has been kept ready from 
beforehand and the corpse is carried round it three times before 
it in placed on the pyre. | The funeral pyre ix always set fire to 
by the male members of the sept, the deceased belonged to, 


but at present the custom is to delegate the duty to the eldest 
son. ‘The custom of hiring two widows for this purpose in 
found in Kolhan. Could this show that formerly the last rites 


were done by the hired widows ? This view has been stated 
by the aged inhabitants of Kolhan. The widows must be 
without any issue. In this connection it may be noted that the 
Hos are very bitterly disposed towards barren women and 
believe that those without any issue has secret connection with 
spirits and are therefore witches, and the Hos are particularly 
careful to avoid these women. But the custom of engaging 
the services of two such women at funeral rites admit of a 
different explanation. The women work as Dewas or medicine- 
men at a time when the family is always in a constant dread of 
unknown spirits ; for they do not know whether the spirit just 
‘will be friendly to the survivors or will be a source 

the time of death to the next: 


and after 
» two women are 
rally burnt at night and the 
the night. 
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the branches is pushed straight home into the ground 
at the place where cremation took place and the second 
placed ‘horizontally over the remains of the dead and 
water is poured from the pots on the spot. The charred bones 
which were kept aside, are washed and putin a‘ hata’ or winnow- 
ing fan for future ceremonies. ‘The party then retire to the 
village and the winnowing fan is carefully put in the sun 
for dr 
pletely dried, a new 
are kept. ‘The pot is then covered with brat 
Kend tree. ‘The spirit is believed to hover rou 
the Hos place toothbrush and water near it to enable the 
spirit to use them (2). ‘The pot is then made to hang from the 
thatch of the hut or placed in a corner of the hut. ‘The party 
then go to a neighbouring stream or pool, anoint their limbs 
with oil and turmeric paste and take a purificatory bath after 
which they come to the deceased’s house where they are treated 
with boiled rice, pulse, vegetables and bandia by the members 
‘of the deceased's family. Of course, the bereaved family has 
not to undergo any expense for the entertainment as the 
visitors always come with their own provisions which are 
delivered to the housewife of the family and it is found that the 
receipt always exceeds the disbursement. When a child is 
born, the Hos observe pollution for a fixed number of days, 
during which the particular family is not allowed to mix freely 
in the community but at death there is hardly any such obser- 
vance and the members of the bereaved family are under 
obligation to undergo any penance. If there is any pollution it 
is a general one and all the members of the community have to 
share the same so that there is no prescribed observance at death. 
‘On the third day, the men or women who set fire to the pile of 
wood, cook a small quantity of rice with turmeric powder in 
@amallearthen pot. ‘The preparation is known as ‘Sasanmundi.’ 
A flat stone is placed in the courtyard known as * Pauchaiti-diri’ 
where the women wash their hands and feet by applying « 
quantity of Sasanmund! which is said to purify them. | Next 

spread out the Sasanmundi in a plate made of sal-leaf, 
whjch the Hos believe are much relished by the disengaged 
soul. ‘The earthen vessel containing the charred bones is 
brought down from the thatch of the hut and is placed in the 
courtyard and near it are kept the bow and arrows of the 
deceased, but if the latter happens to be a woman, wooden seats 
with pots of water on them are placed by its side. At nightfall 
the kitchen is swept clean and ashes (rakh) are spread on the 
floor of the room. ‘The male members of the family sit in the 
room and one of them begins to call by the name of the 
deceased. 

“Ela Nutum Huju Singh Subarichi Dare Subare Mename 
‘Hujume Sikuka riko Rabangjiareyajia.” 











ng the bones. When in the afternoon, the bones are com- 
rthen pot is procured, wherein the bones 
hes and leaves of 
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“Come spirit come, under the tree or wherever you are ; 
there is cold outside, gnats insects in plenty; why remain there 
but come in please.” 

‘The door of the room is carefully bolted from within 
and two women proceed to the cremation ground to fetch the 
shade of the departed. From the latter place, they start for 
the kitchen room. One of the women takes two plough-shares 
in her hands and the other carries a pot containing water. 
As they come; the woman with her ploughshares strikes these 
against each other and at every stroke the woman with water 
Pours a quantity of it on the ground. The women then go to 
the spot where the vessel is kept and touching it with their feet 
approach the kitchen door. Here they address the inmates 
‘of the coom whether the spirit has entered or not. ‘They utter 
these words seven times and the members inside the hut at once 
light a dip and minutely examine whether any impression of any 
kind is noticeable on the ashes. As soon ax any mark or 
footprint ix discovered, the members inside cry out, "the shade 

If, however, after seven addresses by the women 
the inmates do not respond the women have to go back again to 
the place of starting and have to repeat the action. 

When an impression is discernible on the floor, the mem- 
bors put their heads together to divine the cause of death. 
If the impression on the ashes resembles a long line made 
by dragging a piece of rope, it is helieved that death was caused 
by the agency of the spirits of dead ancestors, If the traces 
resemble footprints left by lizards, they believe that Baru-bonga 
has killed the man. Marks resembling footprints of cri 
indicate death at the hands of the tiger spirit. If it is de 
from the agency of mischievous witches the impressions appear 
like those of a cat’s paw. If only holes are found on the ashes 
the man must have died from holes in his lungs, i.e. from 
consumption. When the mark indicates a thumb impression of 
human being, death is believed to be caused by ‘ Jugnibonga.’ 
After the cause of death has been thus ascertained, the members 
turn their attention to guess the form of life the newly dis- 
embodied soul wants to reincarnate itself. > 

It is not certain whether a spirit will reincarnate at all as 
man or as a living creature other than man. Sometimes it may 
not be at all reincarnated. Sometimes it may not deserve to be 
reborn as man, in that case the new role may be that of a bird 
or a beast of prey. The laws governing reincarnation are 
so vague and ill defined that it is yet premature to offer any 
explanation of the beliefs of present-day Hos. Of course, the 
longer we 
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complex culture when there is a chance of our’s being duped by 
ambitious minds who might question our motive. 

The footprints of a bird are taken to indicate that the 
deceased will be reborn as a bird. If these resemble that of 
some animal, the spirit is sure to got itself reincarnated in the 
shape of that animai. If marks of a buman foot are noticed 
the deceased is expected to be reborn as a human being. 

In case the Jangtopa cannot be held on the fourth day as 
is customary, the ceremony is postponed by common consent 
till_a convenient date and the bones in the vessel are pro- 
visionally interred in the courtyard with a small slab of stone on 
the surface. This is known as Jangkapari. As the Jangtopa 
is @ communal ceremony it is also a drain on communal re- 
sources. So in many villages the rule is found that « certain 
day is agreed upon generally after the harvesting season is over, 
when the Jangtopa of all deaths in the village is celebrated. 
In case the Jangtopa is performed on the usual date that is on 
the fourth day after cremation, a general purificatory ceremony 
is observed by the villagers. ‘They cut their hair, pare their 
nails and shave themselves. ‘The floor of the huts is rinsed 
with cowdung solution which is also sprinkled on the courtyard. 
‘The women throw off earthen utensils and metallic ones are 
cleansed. The villagers then go to a neighbouring stream 
or bandh and take a ceremonial bath. 

On the day previous to the Jangtopa, the villagers in a 
body go to a neighbouring bill and fetch a stone slab or 
Sasandiri. ‘The size of the slab ix large enough to require the 
services of hundred to two hundred persons. ‘The proportion of 
the stone varies according to the social and material position, 
leceased occupied in life. ‘The more important the man the 
er is the Sasandiri. ‘The stone slab is brought down to the 
village and is placed in the courtyard of the deceased. If 
the deceased were a Manki or a Munda or an influential and 
respectable person, a second slab of stone 6 to 7 ft. in height 
and 18 to 27 inches in width is erected in a prominent place, 
preferably at the junction of two or more village alleys. ‘These 
are generally of the menhir type, and resemble those of other 
aboriginal tribes of Chotanagpur. 

‘he Jangtopa is generally held on the fourth day but if 
circumstances do not permit, it is postponed till the next 
harvesting time, to suit the convenience of the people. It must 
be noted again that the Jangtopa is a communal ceremony and 
the interests of the whole community is involved in it. ‘The 
day being fixed in consultation with the elders of the village, 
invitations are sent to other villages and all relations and 
friends of the deceased make it a point to attend the ceremony ; 
absence from this without sufficient reason is attributed to malice 
‘or antipathy to the departed soul. From all accounts, it seems 
that the Jangtopa is a happy performance and affords a time of 
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enjoyment to all concerned. ‘The whole village is astir with the 
Bows of the coming ceremony, there being no siga of grief 
or sorrow. ‘The departed soul is belioved to unite with the souls 
‘of the dead ancestors and the people assemble to celebrate 
the union. From the night preceding the Jangtopa, people 
begin to flock to the village in numbers, ing with them 
presents of handia, rice, js and if possible, bo-gonta, In 
the morning the men dig a hole in the family graveyard, 
five fect deep,and three in diameter. When the hole is ready, 
earthen vessel containing the charred bones are brought out for 
burial. ‘The vessel is then covered with flowers and is carried by 
two women to the hole, Before the final interment, the vessel 
is filled with rice and a piece of thread six to seven cubits in 
length is allowed to rest on the vessel, one end of the thread 
being kept on the surface. The hole is covered with earth 
and the burial is thus completed. Next, one of the widows 
adually draws up the thread out of the hole and when it is 
ne, on she runs with it to the hut where death had occurred. 
‘The thread device allows the spirit to come out of the hole, just 
covered. ‘The Sasandiri is placed over the hole and oil is poured 
on it as also on the Sasandiris of the graveyard. ‘The merabers 
of the family then scatter fried rice and prepare Sasanmundi 
which is offered in plates made of sal-leaf 
All the while, horns of buffaloes are sounded and the 


drums, “topam, topam, * and a dance is held in 
fhonout of the departed soul With, the oompletion of ths iter 














Arricte No. 5. 


* Afghan Stories from the Lolab. 


“By Mrs. C. pz Beavyorn Stocks. 


When I was in Kashmir during the suminer of 1026, 
I heard that the Khyber-Hazari—a people who had settled in 
the Lolab valley—were a Mongolian tribe who were also said 
to have the same mesobrachycephalic head-shape as tho 
Lap-cha people of Sikhim. Thinking that they had possibly 
the same racial connection, I determined to go and investigate 
them. 

‘To reach the Lolab valley, Thad to cross the Wular Lake 
by ‘dunga,” and then rode from Olus to Kumbrial. A camp 
was made on the side of a hill in a large deodar forest with 
a fine view of the valloy stretching from north to south. ‘This 
was three or four miles wide and roughly 12 miles in length. 
The valley seemed very fertile, into it several small nullabs 
opened, and up one of these, I came to Hihoram—the valley 
of the Hazari 

I found however that the Khyber-Hazari were not Mon 

Jian at all, and therefore had no connection with the Lap-cha 
{8 the photo of a group, they are seen to bo a strong stalwart 
people. Muscular and big, they wore bright coloured turbans 
striped with either red, blue or green which added considerably 
to their height. They told me that round the village I was 
in, and all along that nullah, were rich ‘kathi’ (rice) fields 
‘These had often been looted and plundered by a tribe that 
came from the Egistan country. On condition that they 
would fight the invaders, the Maharaja of Kashmir put them 
in the Hihoram valley, promising to give it to them should 
they be successful. ‘The last invasion took place in 1907—and 
ever since, the people from Egistan have thought twice about 
invading this fertile land, where they had been so often de- 
feated and imprisoned. _ 

~ Their RSG @ few are given, show what 
@ proud lent they are, they also relate a great 
deal of their own bravery killing tigers and leopards. 

‘They do not work in their own fields, but employ Kashmiri 
labourers, whilst they merely sit and watch ! 

These people—the Khyber-Hazari—probably belong to 
the second group of ‘ brachycephal” that are sometimes termed 

‘ meridionalis.” ‘Their skin is of a medium brown, whilst their 
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hair was usually dark. though the boy whose photograph is 
shown, had bright red hair. peyote 
‘The Khyber-Hazari is a Sunt 





uhammadan.* 


Told by Wuffah da Khan. June 13th, 1926. At Hiho. 


Ihave a field but 1do not work as I am able to employ 
Kashmiri servants. 1 only hunt, 2 

Tt was seven years ago that a leopard came and haunted 
this village. He chased and killed many people, and. also 
robbed many homes of their ponies, cows and goats. When. 
ever, he was hunted however, he always managed to get 
aw 

Several years ago, I had a fine big strong dog, and ever 
since the day I lost him T have had to put up with a much 
smaller one. This dog was vnable to keep the leopard away 
from the village, he used to come and prowl round a cottage in 
the valley, and though we chased after him, he always got 
away 

‘Those were the days when Sir Hari 














gh first became 












Maharaja, and it was the time of his wedding. All th 
villagers ‘were invited to his nuptial-feasts, many Rajos 
were also present. One of us told the Court what was happen- 


ing in our village, how the leo} ing them, and 
that they all wished he could be 

I told them that I had only a small dog, but if the Maha- 
raja would only give me one, I would go forth and kill shim. 
At last a Raja called Mabommed-Sama-Khan said he would 
xive me one. Tonly had to go to his Palace to fetch it, and 
this I did with Gulam-Kurto-Khan. 

‘That night we returned home, but found that the leopard 
had already been there and had carried away a dog. ‘The 
next morning three of us went to find him, and saw him crouch- 
ing under the fallen branch of a tree. Nearby lay the body 
‘of the dog which he had killed, and round him the anow was 
‘one foot deep. One of us three had a sword, but I told the 
owner not to use it, as we wished to fire at the beast, and 
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‘Two of us then shot at him but missed, and the leopard 
sprang up and ran away. He ran past the cottage which 
78 eel Sen teens) foce) SB the other side of the 
jungle. 

‘That evening he came down again however, and went 
once more to the fallen branch. The three of ‘us followed 
him and thongh I warned them ell not to get too near the 
leopard who might spring on them and eat them, he heard 
us talking and ran away. Abdal-Mujed-Khan* shot and hit 

im however, and as he was wounded we all ran up and hit 
him till he died. 





Told by the same. 


My, grandfather Sadar-Samad-Khan lived here before me, 
and in his time nearby, at Baramullah, a lion was prowling. 
Lots of peasants ran away in great fear, and at last someone 
went to the Maharaja in Srinagar praying him to send some 
soldiers. who would be successful in killing the lion Five 
hundred of them were sent, and as soon as they had arrived, 
they asked the remaining villagers to show them the lion’s lair, 
But the lion sprang upon them suddenly, alarming them so 
that some fell down in fear and died of fright whilst the rest 
ran away. 

‘Then the Maharaja of Poonch came with another five 
hundred soldiers. He was named Mutasim, and ordered his 
men to tie up two gosta as decoy | Each side. of these goats 
were two tall trees, up each of which he put five of his men, 
tolling them to shoot as soon as the beast appeared. However 
when it arrived, one man only fired, the remainder falling 
down in fright’ and being devoured. ‘The others were so 
alarmed that they ran away in terror. ‘The lion was left alone 
for three years and did much damage. 

‘Then my  grandfather—Sadar Samad-Khan—was _ap- 
Protched, and was told by the Maharaja that were le to succeed 

slaying the lion he would be rewarded by the gift of a 
fine large field in Hi-ho. So he went to Baramulla with a 
big Ladakhi dog, and after firing and wounding it from a tree 
he ran after it into the forest and slew it. After my grand- 
father visited the Maharaja, taking the skin with him but 
he asked for no reward, and received nothing save two gold 
bracelets. He stayed for seven days in the Palace, and then 
after presenting the two golden bracelets to his friend the 
Wazir, a Kashmiri—he returned home to Hi-ho. 














Told by the same. 


Once upon a time there was a fool, who started to fell 
a tree sitting on one of its branches. On this he first scratched 
the words: ‘I am now cutting some wood,’ but a traveller 
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who happened to be passing, told him to be careful else he 
would fall. However the woodman said: ‘You must be a 
fool, you are talking nonsense !’ But he fell with the branch 
soon after, and catching up the traveller he said: ‘You 
must be a God after all, for what you predicted bas come 
true, tell me when I shall die.’ The traveller replied that 
as he was not God, he was unable to tell him, but as the 
woodman continued to implore him. he at length said: ‘Tt 
will be at the moment that you eat some peas!” 

‘The fool returned home, and asked his wife what she 
was in the habit of cooking. She replied that sometimes 
she cooked chicken for him, sometimes meat and on some 
days cabbage. One day after feeding, he asked her what 
it was that he had eaten, and when she told him that he had 
just had some peas, he went into his bedroom to lie down 
nowing that he would soon die. Later his wife and his father 
came to call him, but as he thought that be wax dead, he made 
no reply. ‘Then they thought that the woodman must be 
dead, snd as he was a Mohammedan, they washed him and 
ssed him in white cloth. Then they put him in a coffin 
carried him to his jenaza (grave). ‘There the mullah and 
all the men started to pray, and the fool became distraught, 
as he would be soon in his grave. Breaking the coffin he 
rose quickly tearing off his cloth, and the men, seeing this, 
thought that he must be a wizard who had come to life, and 
drawing their swords, they pierced him. ‘Then finding’ him 
dead, they wrapped him up and buried him in the ground 
once more. 


























Told by Zuluf Ka-Khan at Hi-ho. June 6th, 1926, 


Once upon a time there was a shopkeeper who lived in 
the country where Harun-Rashid was king. He was very 
well off for a shopkeeper, and had but one son. To his son 
he gave much money—sometimes even 10,000 rupees and 
this boy always divided whatever money he had with his 
friends who were much poorer. 

‘One day the shopkeeper sold a great many . making 
lots of money, but dying soon after, his wife could not find the 
money, and told the son, that for the future he would have 
to live tragally, and would be unable to give say money sway 
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returned home empty-handed, and his mother who had ob- 
tained rice from one of her poor friends—gave the boy some. 
This, however, he said he could not eat by himself, so he went 
and fetched three or four lads to eat it with 

Now it so happened, that Harun-Rashid the king, took 
& great interest in his subjects. Every night he put on the 
clothes of @ poor man, and walked about alone in the city 
to hear what was said about himself, and to know whether 
his people were contented. e 

One night he passed by the shopkeeper's house who asked 
in saying: ‘I am so poor, pray to God with me, that T 
may become king for seven days, then I will do, Ob! such an 
amount of good.” 

The king (who was of course unknown to the boy), 
entered his dwelling to pray, and as there were three beds, 
he offered to spend the night there with his friend, who was 
in reality his wazir. When it was about two in the morning, 
Harun Rashid said to his wazir: “Come, let us carry the 
boy quietly away, he shall be king for seven’ days, and I shall 
806 the good he does.”” 

So they brought him asleep to the Palace, and when the 
boy awoke he discovered that he was in a fine big room, that 
was really in a king's palace. 

A courtier came to tell him that his prayer had been heard, 
and that he should be king for seven days, when all his orders 
would be fulfilled. ‘The boy listened attentively, and then gave 
orders that the lad who had once been his best friend, should 
now be put in jail and that much money was to be given to the 
Poor, especially to his own mother. 

‘Then after seven days, Harun-Rashid and his wazir took 
him back to his own home in his sleep. When he woke up he 
thought it had all been a dream, and asked his mother if he 
had really been king for the last seven days or not, She 
replied that he had, for he had sent her much money. 

‘Then the boy's friend who had been in jail, wrote to Harun- 
Rashid asking to be let out, as he did not know what wrong 
he had committed, and the king gave him his liberty. At once 
he went to the shopkeeper's house, finding the boy who, he 
learnt had put him in jail, beat him severely, and took all 
his money away. So the shopkeeper’s son was in great poverty 
once more, and had only the rice to eat which his mother 
begged from her friends, and which he constantly invited his 
friends to share. 
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awoke, and realisiny 
commands. 
hi 







prisoned at once for life. He also ordered money to be given 
to those who: worked well, and those who idled their time 
away were to be fined. He then told them to fill his house 
with gold, until full and they should not be able to put in 
any more. 

He performed mai 
were over, Harun-Rashi 





good deeds, and when the seven days 
‘and his wazir took him back to his 
own home. When he woke up, he asked his mother if he 
had been really dreaming or not, and when she told him 
that he had filled the house with gold, he grew very delighted 
and helped his friends once more. 











Dold by Saiful-la-Khan at Hihoram village, 
June 12th, 1926. 


Once upon a time there was a king who had one son, 
who was a Prince. In that town there was also a shopkeeper 
with whose son the Prince was very friendly. 

One day these two went out hunting, but unfortunately 
they quarrelled. The shopkeeper’s son was by far the best 
hunter, and large to boot, while the Prince was small and 
not half 80 quick. When they came back they would hardly 

ak to each other, and the Prince even told the kin 
father, that the shopkeeper’s son had beaten him. ‘The king 
very wrothful, sent for the shopkeeper. When the soldiers 
came to his house, the shopkeeper looked out, and told them 
to wait for him, at that moment, he was, so he said, very 
busy. ‘They became so angry that they ‘looted the ‘shop, 
took the shopkeeper with his wife and his son with his three 
wives and marched them to another country. They allowed 
the son a few minutes in which he could finish baking the 
Joayes he said he was making. He made four and into these 
placed four precious stones he had succeeded in saving from 
plunder. Now none of the soldiers had seen him do this, 
‘and carrying them on his head and salaaming to the officer 
he marched away with the others. 
‘They walked on until dusk, 
to him 
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stone and then seeing it, took him to his house, saying he 
would give him plenty of flour in exchange for it. But he only 
brought down two pounds, and when the shopkeeper remonstrat 
ed, said that as he was only a beggar, he would beat 
nd call the police were he to complain. 

The shopkeeper moved sorrowfully away, and thinking 
two pounds of flour in return for the exchange of the precious 
stone was far too little and would only cause him shame were 
he to go back to his people—he went another way. 

- ‘They were still very hungry, and the shopkeeper's son's 

eldest wife said : “I think that he bas had the stone stolen from 

him, and thus feels he cannot return, let me take another of 

the loaves and go to the bazar, then I will pawn the jewel 
nd return with some food.”” 

‘The son however said he would go for her, and wandering 
about in the bazar, he arrived at the 
father had been. ‘The thi 
to his father, but when he came out from his house agai 
he only handed him two pounds of flour. 

This the shopkeeper’s son took objection of, and asked 
for his ring to be returned to him, but the thief told him 
that the amount was well enough for a beggar—such as he was— 
and beating him hard, he drove him off. 

The young man’ was frightened too of the shame that 
would come to him when he only handed the women the two 
pounds of flour, so he chose a road where he should not 
meet them. 

‘Thus the four women were left alone, and still feeling 
very hungry, they decided that one of them had better try 
and get food by selling another stone. One of the young 
women wished to go, but the shopkeeper’s wife said: “No you 
must not, you may meet with my husband or yours, and 
then they would be so angry that they would probably kill 
you, I had better go.” 

‘Che older woran then put on her purdah and left. But 
she found the same thief and as he would only give her two 
Pounds of flour, she fled in another direction. 

* So now there were only three women, and the strongest 
‘and eldest of them all volunteered to go with the last precious 
stone, Putting on a turban, and wearing a man's clothes she 
walked to the bazar and found the king’s dhobey (laundry- 
man). Talking to him she asked him how much he was paid 
were he to work the whole day. He replied that his pay 
was only one or two rupees daily. She then said: “If you 
jon’t do any work for him, I will give you ten rupees.” She 

show her his house and to make hot water 
to bring her some fine 

of the king's clothes, 

she told the dhobey to accom: 
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pany her walking, as she was obliged to go out and interview 
aman, She happened to pass a great many horses, and one of 
them, she noticed seemed finer than the others, and was 
harnessed with rich gold mounts. Asking the price she was 
10,000 rupees. Mounting it, she gave instructions 
to pay the owner 20,000 rupees, this amount 
he had not, so the girl-wife who now looked like a prince rode 
on until she came to the house of the thief, who had stolen 
three precious stones of theirs. She demanded the thief 
to give 20,000 rupees to the dhobey, and thinking it was 
the king, the thief obeyed. 

Then the Prince sent the dhobey with fine clothes to 
fetch her two wives. (These two women wore really the wives 
of the shopkeeper’s son whom she had left behind.) Whe 
he returned with them, the Prince made the thiet’s ho 
autiful, and told them to live there, as she would pro 
jem all with food and clothing. 

i ode past the king's palace, the best 
the city, which bad towers and’ minarets, 
ne day the king enquired who it mi ‘The servants 
find out, but all they could discover wag that it was 
who, with his two wives, had taken the rich shop: 
keeper's bungalow. 

‘The king sent for the shopkeeper and asked who it was 
who had taken his house. He was unable to answer, but 
thought it must be someone from a great distance. ‘Then the 
king commanded that he should be brought to the palace. 

Now no one knew that, in reality, the Prince was a woman, 
She came to the palace, making great friends with the king, 
who allowed her to be seated, and, hearing ‘he’ was a king's son, 
give her hundreds of rupees and many costly presents. 

‘One day a hunter, a Gujar, came to the palace craving 
audience of the king, as he wished for help to be given him in the 
lulling of = leopards that camecvery night to hfe village, carsy- 
ing off whatever he could find, women and children. ‘The king 
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in her pocket and went home. But meanwhile the 
Gujar had gone to the Palace and had told the king that it was 
he who had killed the leopard. 

When the Prince appeared with her story 
angry, but believed her when she produced 
giving ter much more money. 

‘Then the king commanded his wazir and a hundred men to 
go to the Prince’s house to see how it really fayed with 
and if his two wives were beautiful. The Prince, overhearing 
this order, told a silversmith in the bazar to send her a golden 
mug and a hundred silver ones. 

When the wazir and his hundred men arrived at the 
Prince's house, they met the dhobey, who was now the wazir, 
who told them that they would be obliged to wait for th 
Prince who was now in his h He gave them all tea to 
drink saying: ‘Our rule is that you are never to return your 
cup, but are expected to take them away asa memento.’ 
After he fetched food for them on silver plates saying after to 
the bearers: «Throw these plates away now, as they are dirty 
and we shall not use ther in.” ‘Then as the wazir and his 
men thought of taki umned to them saying : “The 
Prince will not com afternoon you will sce him 
to-morrow in the palace.” With that they’ had to be content 
and returned to the king. When he saw them he wanted at 
once to know how the prince fared and if the two wives were 
beautiful. ‘The wazir replied that the Prince seemed to he more 
wealthy than the king himself, but they had not seen his two 
wives, so the king would still have to imagine their beauty. 
Everything had been better and more wonderful than anything 
they had ever seen. 

Then the king said they must see the two wives, and the 
next morning, the wazir instructed the gardener’s| wife to 
present them both with a basket of flowers But as each wife 
took « flower up out of the basket to smell it, she threw it away, 
and further astonished the gardener’s wife, by filling each basket 
with clothes and giving her money, saying: “As we are in a 
strangecountry, we cannot do as much for you as we would like.”” 

In great excitement, the woman went back to the palace 
telling the king that the ‘Prince's two wives were more beauti- 
ful than his queen. ‘This made the king greatly desire them, 
and he told his wazir that he now wished the Prince to die, so 
that he could possess his two wives. The wazir told the king 
to command the Prince to go to a neighbouring country to 
fight for him. ‘They started on the morrow and as soon as 

had come to open plain, the Prince asked the 

en 


the king was 
cars and tail, 




































































slay their own bad king. This they did, and later the Prince 
returned staying in the palace and becoming king. 


Bs oe 
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Knowing the thief to be a crafty man in the bazar, the 
Prince made him wazir, and one day donned a blanket and sat 
in sorrow in a comer of the Palace, knowing his wazir would 
come and speak to him. When he did so, the Prince said: 

ask me what my sorrow is, it is too great to tell any 
‘Then however he showed him his one precious ring, and 
told the wazir to find him three more like it, as he had two 
wives for bimgelf, and there was alco the dead king's queen who 
had none. ‘If you do not,” he said, *I will slay all your sons.” 

‘The wazir-thief became very sorrowful as he knew he 
would have to return the three tings he had stolen. and after 
he had pondered for a week, he brought them to the Palace. 
The Prince looked at them and said: ‘Call all the poor 
people together outside my Palace, give them food and then 
call me to interview them.” 

So later he stood in the big gateway, and holding the rings 
in his hand, he caused all the people to pass one by one before 
him. When the shopkeeper who was his father-in-law passed, 
he could not resist uttering an exclamation.‘ of!’ he cried, 
and likewise his wife when she passed. ‘These were at once 
placed in custody by the Prince's orders, and when her husband 
came in turn he cried out: * Oof!" and was also arrested. ‘The 
next day, he ordered them to be given fine apparel and to be 
Urought to the Palace with the firing of guns. He told the 
shopkeeper he was now a king, and conducted the wife into the 
sumptuous harem, ‘Then the Prince shewed him his two wives 
and asked if he knew them. The shopkeeper was too ashamed 
to admit his own foolishness, though he recognised them as his 
son's wives, and when the husband came the Prince taking off 
her tarban ‘said : * And do you not know who Tam?” At last, 
he had to admit his wrong, and lived with her and his two 
other wives happily ever after. 












































Told by Said Khan at Kholan Qom. June 18th, 1926. 


There was a leopard once at Drag-mullah. | ‘Three men 
were ont shooting pheasants (Jocunda) when they saw him sit 
ting on a stone in the distance. ‘Though his gun was not 
enough, one man fired at him, only wounding the 
who sprang athim. | One of the other men then seized the 160- 
by the hair as he was jumping, an ‘one shoo! 
Eithe’mat intend of the antual. ‘Then one of thom managed 
to catch him by the head and sitting on it till the leopard threw 
him off, he called to the others to fetch some more help. 


Someone else came with a hatchet, and managed to drive 


‘The next morning about four o'clock, they 
pce 
‘them all, and ran away. Then 


ae 
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who went daily to 
with him 





J-P.A.S.B., XXII, 1927. 
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Arnricte No. 6. 


Fr. N. Pimenta’s Annual Letter on Mogor. 
(Goa, Dec. 21, 1599.) 





From the Latin by the Rev. H. Hosres, S. 


‘The following passages on Mogor are taken fyoms Historica 
Relatio de India Orientals, a long Annual Letter addressed by the 

itor, F. Nicholas Pimenta, S.J., to the General of the Society, 
Fr. Claudius Aquaviva. 

‘The letter of the visitor is dated from Goa, Oct. Cat. 
Ian. in die festo S. Thomac A post fac Patroni, Anno 1599. 
‘This date suggests two remarks. First, the 8th day before t 
Calends of January (Dec. 25) cannot coincide with the feast of 
St. Thomas, the Apostle and Patron of India, that feast falling 
on Dec. 21. We may take it, therefore, that the real date is 
the feast of St. Thomas, Apostle, 1599, or the XIIth, not the 
VIIIth day before the Calends of January. Secondly, though 
the letter bears at the end Fr. N. Pimenta’s si it was 
not written by bim, at least not the end of 
seoretary, unless we suppose that Fr. Pimenta an 
‘on the 13th of December 1599 he left Goa for his visit to the 
Portuguese towns north of Goa: Chaul, Bandora, Batti, 
Bombay, Tana, the houses of Salsete, Bassein, and Daman 

We have ‘made our translation from the Latin text in 

Hay's De Rebus / laponicis, | Indivis, et | Pervania 
«| A Ioanne Hayo Dalgattiensi Scoto 
librum enum couccruater, / Antwerp 
Ex Officina Martini Nutij, ad insigne dua-/ rum Ciconiarum, 
Anno M. DC. V_ 

“Fr. Pimenta’s letter was translated into Latin by an 

anonymous translator ;* from what original language is not 


"stated. I have lying before me photographs of portions of 


tie 





the Latin MS. text,* which was printed, but I cannot say 
whethor the MS. is in Father Pimenta’s writing. His next: 
peer letter (Goa, Dec. 1, 1600) in Fr. Hay's edition was 
translated from the Italian by Fr. John Busaeus (Buijs).* 

| St. Joseph's College, Darjeeling, Sept. 30, 1919. 


3 As stated in the index at the end of Fr. John Hay’s edition, 
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[P. 795] In the Northern part of this province, which, 
1 willing, I have decided to visit this year? everything 
connected with the Mongolic mission is prospering and gives 
us no small hope of the coming harvest. As all these matters 
are lengthily treated in the Annual Letters from that Mission, 
Txhall here reduce them to a few heads and speale of them 
briefly. 

Among other t 











28 which force us to direct our attention 
to the Mongolie Mission, the chief one is that Achebar, commonly 
called the Mogor King, granted us a diploma allowing us to 
preach the Gospel in the Kingdom of Cambaia, Fathers 
Anthony Machado and Peter Paes have been selected for tl 
Mission.’ ‘The news gave much pleasure to all generally who 
are eager for the spread of the Christian faitl pecially to 
the Archbishop of Goa, who to further this enterprise gave them 
his faculties, which in India are very ample. The results 
xpected from this mission concern not only the spiritual welfare 
of the Portuguese, but the salvation of the heathens as well ; 
though wonderfully attached to certain superstitious practices, 
they will not be less devoted to the true Religion, when 
converted. But, as usual, the enemy of mankind raised up 
many difficulties, which have hitherto delayed the Fathers’ 
departure; but, when with God's belp these will have been 
removed (and we hope they will be removed shortly), they will 
continue the journey they have begun. Meanwhile, the divine 
oodiess has not failed us. Inspired from above, certain 
influential Portuguese, who is a trader at Combaieta (the 
Metropolis of Cambaia) promised to supply the Fathers with 
everything necessary; and this will appear less wonderful, since 
even some gentiles, called Baneanes, who are merchants, also 
promise to give ours their assistance. 
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‘The second point is that about the kingdom of Xatai, 
hich stretches far eastwards, we have many things which seem 








to require some new Mission! Xatai (as many think) is what 


ours call Cat 

[P. 796] Fr. Jerome Xavier writes about this kingdom in 
a letter dated the seventh before the Calends of August of the 
year ninety-eight of this century.! His words are :— 

“While I was speaking with the Pringe,* a certain 
Mahometan merchant, sixty years old, entered the Pal 
when asked by the Prince whence and by what wa: 
come, he answered, he had come from Xatai by way of Mecha. 
Others, who knew him, presently stated that at Mecha he had 
spent a hundred thousand gold pieces (aureorum) in alms. The 
Prince asked him whether that was true. He did not deny it, 
but said that, if be had given such a big sum, it was because he 
was old and ‘would soon die, and because surely be knew he 
would not be able to take his money with him after death. 
Questioned about the condition of the kingdom of Xatai, he 
answered as follows : He had lived thirteen years in that kingdom, 
at the town of Xambali (Cambalii, as ours call it), the king's 
Court.? ‘The king of it ia very powerful, his dominions countiny 
@ many as one thousand five hundred towns, very many ol 
which are extremely populous. He had often’ seen the king, 
he said, but no one is allowed to address him except through 
written petition, and he answers people only through « eunuch. 
When the merchant was asked how he had penctrated into 
that kingdom, he answered that he had gone as a merchant 
and ambassador of the king of Caygar.* At the frst city he 
had been stopped by the magistrate and had been asked who he 
was and what he came for; when finally the seals on the letters 
which he carried were found to be genuine, a courier had at once 
been despatched to the king and had come back within a 
month bringing the permission to proceed, This could be 
managed easily by frequently changing horses, as the custom 
is, so much s0 that they cover ninety or a hundred co: 
(cossoa)* per day. A coss is equal to an Italian mile. No one 



































2 July 26, 1598. 
2 The Father had « conversation with the Prince on July 25, 1698; 
but it appears from the narrative that he mot the Muhammedan traveller 


‘on previous occasion. 
i jfettar “from Lahore, Aug. 2, 1608, to Fe. Thomas de Xturen 
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molested him on the whole journey; for they have a strong 
sense of justice and show no merey to robbers. He said the 
people are of a white complexion, with handsome features and 
long beards. He had not seen anywhere people so hand- 
somely built; even the Rumis or Turks were inferior to them 
in this respect. As for their Religion, he said they are Isavits 
(sauitae),? that is Jesuits (theic name for Christians 
derived from the name of Jesus, as we derive it from Christ). 
When asked whether all were Isavits, "Not at all,” he replied 
“Many among them are Mussavits (that is Jows: their name 
for Moses being Mussa). Besides there are many Mahometans."” 
Is the king @ Mabometan ?” queried the Prince. “ Not 
yet." he said, “but the Mahometans hope he will be soon.” 
‘To please me. the Prince told the old man to come back after 
some days. But L went to see him before the day appointed 
and questioned him again about the law and religion of th 
nation, He asserted they were Christians [P. 797] and that he 
had lived in familiar intercourse with many of them, ‘They had 
many Churches, some of them being very big; [in them] were 
many images, both painted and carved, especially the Crucifix, 
to Nbich all showed the greatest reverence. Each Church 
had its priest, whom the people highly respected and to whom 
they offered gifte. T asked him’ Shethor "hey had a Bishop. 
He did not well understand what T meant; however, he said 
that among them there is a Priest higher in dignity than the 
rest. The Priests were celibate; they had schools, instructed 
children for the priesthood, and were all of them maintained at 
the ki Churches and repaired the 
Ido he said, “wear black vest- 
ments and hats not very different from yours; only they 
are bigger. ‘They do not take off their hat when saluting ; but, 
joining their hands on their breast, they raise them to their head. 
‘hey also use mantles (palliis), and they have also red vestments 
which they keep for feastdavs and more solemn occasions. 
‘The other inhabitants generally wear black, except on feast 
«days when they put on red.” He said he had often seen the 
king going to Church, as he is a Christian; there are moreoyer 
many persons of both sexes living a celibate and, s0 to sayy 
monastic life from intercourse with the 
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months. Such is the summary (says Xavier) of what that 
merchant told me, 

“*1 should think that the e of all to undertake 
that journey would be to make use of this King Achebar's 
help : for, on starting from Lahor, one comes first to Caximir, a 
kingdom of the said Achebar. If from there you go straight to the 
kingdom of Rebat* the king of which is a great friend of 
Achebar’s, you will easily, with letters of introduction from him,? 
reach the city of Caygar;* from there to the first city of Xatai 
the inhabitants of which are Christians, there are only a few 
miles. While [ was in Caximir, I was also told that there are 
many Christians and Churches with priests and Bishops in the 
kingdom of Rebat. T wrote to them from Caximir by three 
different ways,’ both in Portuguese and Persian; when they 
answer, Isballlet your Reverence know 

‘rom Lahor, the 7th before the Calends of August, of the 
year 1598. 

After this, Achebar went from the town of Labor to the 
city of Agra, three hundred miles from Lahor, and [P. 798] he 
marched against these Decanic, orsouthern, kingdoms with alarge 
army, and so much display that to carry the king's belongings and 
tents eight hundred elephants and seven thousand camels were 
searcoly sufficient, ‘Thix will not appear surprising when it is 
considered that the king's secretary’ alone required seven hund- 
red camels and seventy elephants for his baggage. Father 
Manoel Pi anuel Pinerius) remained at the Church 
of Lahor. ier and Brother Benedict Goes accom- 
Pany, the King. Aa they, offered of their own sgcord to follow 

im on the journey and be at his service, the king embraced 
them lovingly and told them to take with them money, horses, 
camels, elephants and whatever else they wanted. ‘They said 
fone camel was enough. “Let them hav urged 
the courtiers, one of the king’s favourites. “Give them what- 
ever they like,” rejoined the king. So the king’s servant 
made them accept four. This expedition of king Achebai 
has created much consternation among the neighbouring kings 
they consider they have good reason to fear this move of their 
moat powerful neighbour. While the king was at Agra, he sent 
his son with fifty thousand men against the Decan and the 
lands of the Melique (Meliquii),* in which lands is the town of 
2 Kaahmts. 

Understand: “Tebat’ or Tibet. Cf. Yule, Cathay (1860), 11. 599 1.1. 

8 from akbae ‘From the King of Tibet? Kashgar 

‘Tribus wtie: the corresponding expression a Bereoguese would 


meng July 26, 1098. The Fathors write generally ‘Labor.’ with * Lahore’ 

































































‘Tho Melique was tho thanadar of Dabbol or Dabhul: a little south 
Horas, S.J., Ind. Antig., LUT, 1924, p. 36 n, 16. 
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Ciaul (Chaul, as ours write), not more than two hundred 
and ten miles from Goa, When this son died Intely,: he 
appointed in his stead another son.? to whom he gave his 
sword and forty thousand gold pieces for the expenses of his 
journey. But, though these matters are seriously to be com- 
mended to God, let us pass on to return to our missions. 

Fr, Jerome Xavier wrote again about the affairs of the 
kingdom of Xatai from Agra, on the Calends of August of the 
year 1599," saying he had discovered that what he had 
written lately about the Christians of the Cataian empire 
was correct." As for the road,” he writes, “some think there 
“is one by Bangala, namely, through the kingdom of Garagata,* 
the limit of Achebar’s kingdom ; they say, however, that the 
“easiest way is through the country of Cabul and the city of 
* Lahor; but this road is somewhat longer, although frequented 
‘and commonly followed by merchants.” In this same letter 
the Father reports the conversation he had with the King about 
this mission. It was as follows: “Lord King, our Superior 
has been told that there are very many in the kingdom of 
Xatai who follow the Christian religion. Now, owing to the 
distance and the wars in the countries lying between, we 

uropeans have been unable these last three hundred yeara to 
get any reliable information about them.’ He wishes very 
much to send thither three priests, or at mont four, to help those 



































People in the keeping of the divine law ; for it is’ according to 
our vocation to travel to any part of the world, never minding 
danger, and to show to mortals the law of eternal salvation 


th 
and the path to immortal. The king answered : [P. 799] 
“Rahat met Xoda,"* that is *May the blessing of God be upon 
you,’ to which he added some other words in praise of ux. 
‘Theroupon, I said that Your Reverence had learned that there 
was no safer and more frequented road to that country than 
through the kingdom of Achebar himself, and that you wished 

















1 -Ciaul” would be the spelling suiting the Halian pronunciation. 
‘The translotion by. an anouymour author was probably made frorm tho 
Ktnlian. ‘the teanalator say’ have been Portagvene, i'we judge: by the 
‘addition «nostris Ghauls where nostri would mean, "wre Pertogusse? Cer 
however : Xeatal_is what ours call Catal (p. 709 supra}; Sarsbals {Care 
balay as oure calli). "(p. 200 supra). 
3 Sultag Suet died near Bacieabag, 220d Urabe 1902, ot, 
Vi. 0," (Note by Sir. Dz Maclagnn, J7A.8'f, 1800; p90.) Ae Ate 
Vial Smith, Akbar, p. 27k. 
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to know whether, if some of ours were sent thither, it would 





please his Royal Highness to help them on their way. ' Let 


them come,” said the King. “I am about to 
ambassador; they will go with him.’ This is surely a splendid 
opportunity ; for Achebar lords it far and wide from Cambaia 
up to Cabul. From there one goes to Badaxam,* the King of 
which lives in Achebar’s lands? and whose three sons were 
our pupils; their brother reigns there now. In this way, with 
Achebar's help, it is clear that ours can go to the frontiers of 
Cat with letters from him, thero is no place which they 
cannot pass through.” ‘Thus for Xavier. 

‘The third point is that the Father spoke to the King about 

n which I asked him, to send uther Fathers who 
d join those residing at Lahor and Agra. He agreed 
willingly to my request and ordered to draw up at once 
diploma, which would be of help to the Fathers going to Catain 
and to those who would remain there.* In the very diploma 
he directed that at the town of Cambaia the Fathers should be 
given whatever they would require for their journey. ‘The Father 
writes that, when the diploma is signed, he will send it on to 
me. 

I think it will not be unwelcome to your Paternity if I add 
here the discussion which the Father had with the King on the 
17th before the Calonds of August of the same year.* He xaid 
to the King that with his permission he wished to speak to him 
on a matter privately. ‘The King, having moved a little apart 
and dismissed the bystanders, remained standing and asked him 
what he wanted. Xavier, who for two years previously Ih 
received instructions to this effect, Aas follows = 
‘we have received the following orders from our Superior. 
“it ig now the fifth year since you began studying the l 
guage, the King can now doubtless understand you thorough 
wherefore, now beseech you his Royal Highness that, havin; 
called us to him to acquaint him with the Gospel, he should 
““«now see how he stands, «0 that I too may know what order 
“sto give concerning you."" “In truth,” said Xavier, ‘it is 
“very irksome to us to stand idle. Why, sire, do you not 
“Jisten to us as you said you would? It was mect that you 
“should listen, since you profess yourself a diligent searcher 




















































‘There. ar's dominions. 
3 July 10, 1600. This conversation must have talcen 
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“after truth." “I admit,” said the King, “ that I called 
“in order to hear the trath, so that I might adopt what 
‘course appeared most consistent with truth and reason 
“now I go towards the Decan. I shall bait. near Goa, and 

there I’ shall manage to find time and listen to you at 
leisure.” He continued the conversation for some. ti 
ating the same language. “T called you for that,” he 

“T shall speak to you and listen to you in private. 
“What? When the Mahometans [P. 800] were rulers, did 
“any one dare to say that Christ was God! ‘They put him at 
“once to death. Now everything is safe." T agreed that th 
was so, and thanked the King, saving that, if he would listen 
to us some would be of the greatest benefit to him as 
well as a very great consolation to us. He promised to do 
so and closed the interview.! Thus writes Jerome Xavier. 

T shall now send some companions to help and console the 
Fathers, for I doubt not that God is pleased with their services 
in cultivating this field, Indeed, God enlightens some to convert 
them ; others he softens to that extent that they boast less now 
about their sect and conceive daily a better opinion of our 
law.* ‘This year at Christinas® the Fathers at Lahor made a 
magnificent crib in memory and hononr of Our Saviour's 
birth; to which thronged so great a crowd of all ages and classes 
that for wwenty days continuously some three or four thousand 
Persons came to worship the image of the Child Jesus. One 
Of these, a nobleman, whose wife had borne him a son the same 
day and hour as that on which Christ was born, offered him 
at the erib, and allowed him to be baptised, himself and hix 
wife becoming catechumens. Not so blessed was the fate of 
another Mahometan woman, though that of her new-born 
child was still more blessed.’ First with her consent, and then 
at her request and entreaty, her child had been baptised ; but, 












































1 = Tt has boon suggested by Bohlen (Alve Indien, 1. 105) that in his 
rofuaal to adopt Christian views Akbar was influenced by the report of the, 
cruelties of the Inquisition at Goa, and Prince Frederick of Schloswi 
Holstein (Noer, Katsur Abtar, I. 486) has repeated the suggestion, but 
donot find anything in any of the records to show that he hud heged of 
‘the Inquisitic ‘ote by Sir E. D. Maclagan, J.A.S.., 1806, p. 810. 

2'The reat of the paragraph ia traaniation in Sir E. D. 
Maclagan’s article (J-A.8-2., 1 co 

Not the Christmas of 1599, since Fr. Pimonta’s letter is dated the 
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Ghristsnas of 1508. V. A. Smith (Adder, p, 271) makes Akbar go tea 

Lahore to Aura “Tate in 1508. 
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unable to bear the mockeries and taunts of her neighbours and 
relatives, she poisoned it in her resentment, on the eve of 
Ascension Day,! by mixing poison with its milk. The poor 
child after seventeen hours of terrible torture bore testimony to 
Christ, not in words, but by its death, and expired before the 
altar, on the feast of the Ascension, forty days after its birth 
and eighteen days after its baptism. Father Manoel Pinheiro * 
‘wrote that, after the child had surrendered its soul to Christ, its 
face shone with so unwonted a grace that the glory of its blessed 
soul, which it had attained on rising to Christ, appeared to be 
reflected on its features below.. 

P. 808] Some have left for the kingdoms of Achebar, some 
for the kingdom of Cambaia, but they are still waiting in 
neighbouring places, only the Viceroy’s consent being still 
wanting.’ 




















4 Asoension, 1599. = + Emmanuel Pineriua.” 
init the lst Paragraph ia w detail udded by’ Fe. Nicholas Pimenta, the 
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Fr. N. Piment: 





on Mogor (Goa, 1 Dec., 1600). * 


‘Translated from the Latin by the Rev. H. Hosres, S.J. 





From :—Ezemplom/E pi 5 entae Provin-/ 
ciae Orientatis In-/diae Visitatoris/ad;Admodem R.P. Clav-/divm 

positun Generalem Societatis/ Tesv,/ De Statu 
Jcembris Anno 











Our translations go without omission from p. 3 (the begin- 
ning) £0 p. 20 inclusively. A few other passages are added, 
80 a8 to include all the matter pertaining to the West Coast 
north of Goa and to the Mogul Empi 

The book states on the verso of p. 113 that the Latin 
translation was made from the Italian by T.B.8.L., ie. Joannes 

S.J. The Ttalfan edition would be Zanetti's of Rome, 


















St. Joseph's College, Darjecting, 
13.8. 1926. 


[P. 3] Copy of a letter by Fr. Nicholas Pimenta, Provincial 

of the Province of East India, to the Very Reverend Father 

Claudius Aquaviva, General of the Society of Jesus, dated the 
ss] Kalends of mber of the year MDC. Dee. 1, 1600.) 

‘Last year, 1599, I wrote to Your Paternity about the 

success of my journey to the Southern parts of this East 

India* and of the various missions of ours sent thither. Now 

aut selon ay visit to the Nother parte, and I shail touch 

+ ‘espec . 4] on some points which happen is year, 

ene thousand six hundred. 

«So then, I left Gon on the 13th of December [1599] with 
eS ) companions distributed in two ships, and we reached 
safely | the port of Ciaul * on the 2nd of January [1600], without 

waving been attacked by any pirates. At Ciaul we met nine 
immanuel Pinnerus* had sent 

paw aucr ‘Lahor vid Sind. Another had joined them, 

them is regarded as very noble (because descended 
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from Mahumet),’ and who more than once had strenuously 
fought in defence of the Christian religion. But, some Mahu- 
metans were so hostile to him on the way, and related to him 
such absurdities about the Portuguese, that he changed his 
mind and returned to his Lahor. Of these nine young men we 
left four at Bandora,* in order that they might be taught by 
the best Masters every kind of musical instruments for the new 
Church of Lahor. A fifth entered our Society in the College of 
Santa Fé,? together with another young man of rare talent, 
who bad [P. 5] tried to study the Alchoran at Mecha itself and 
had learned a good part of it by heart; nay, some Saracen (sic) 
merchants had already eagerly engaged his services, in order to 

















hear him expound the mysteries of the Alchoran. But, thanks 
he sur- 


to the zeal and industry of a Portuguese noblemat 
rendered the Alchoran into the hands of ours and 
bent his head to receive the holy waters of baptism 
young men relate many things about the progre: 
Gianity in addition to what Fr. Pinnerus noted in his letters. 
‘The following appear to me not at all unworthy of mention. 

A Brachman youth, still a catechumen, chanced 
among pagans, when one of them started talking thus: ‘My 
good man, we wish very much to know from you wh 
sort of law the Fathers preach, whose disciple you say you are. 
He answered to the best of his power, and very well, and added 
finally this declaration: “Brothers, 1 wish you to’ know that 
there is not in the world any law more true than ours, for it 
alone opens to man the gate to eternal happiness.""—* Haw can 
you say anything about that,” they rejoined, [P.6] “since 
you area Brachman t—“I do not deny,” said the catechumen, 
“that by birth Tam a Brachman; but now, with the grace 
of God, and as far as depends on my will, I'am altogether a 
Christian!” One of them, stung by this answer, said very 
angrily: “You, Christians, deserve to be called Cafares !”"* 
that is, men without law.® And while the young soldier of 
Christ laboured hard to refute this calumny, lo! the impious 
calumniator was struck with a brick (lafere) on the head, and 
fell to the ground: Not a little astonished at this tragic ao- 
cident, the other infidels looked very carefully everywhere fof the 
culprit, suspecting that it was someone bribed for the purpose 
‘by the eatechumen, but they found nobody. Hence, it was not 
doubted but that it was the vengeance of God. 

When I had sent the rest to Bazain, I started from Ciaul 
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for Bandora with Fr. Jerome Cotta, my companion.? At Batti? 
we found unexpectedly a Brother® with u ship, on which we 
passed together to Bombain,* where, at the mouth of the river, 
4 great number of Christians suddenly appeared. They came in 

innaces (lembix), bearing [their] banner and every kind of 
tary equipment (omni instrumento * (P, 7] surround- 
ed our ship and delighted us greatly with their varied display. 
However, what gave us most pleasure was to see such a large 
number of Christians, and among them many young men, sons 
ef Moors, like roses plucked from thorns. I visited the house of 
Tana.* and all the other houses of the Salzete part (orae), 
together with the College of Baxan (Bazaniensi),’ where, aa 
Your Paternity directed, 1 selected for the Seminary® some 
young men conspicuous for good birth and character to be 
trained in letters and true piety, so that one day they may 
devote themselves to the conversion of the infidels. T began 
this important work on the feast of the Purification of the Most 
Blessed Virgin Mary,” after a sermon, and a solemn procession 
which terminated at the door of the Seminary. 

‘The clergy, the nobility, and all the people wished to 
honour with their presence the feast of the College of the 
Purification, for the College took that title for no other reason 
than to be ‘always under the protection and patronage of the 
Most Pure Vi ‘The schoo! e their dramatic per- 
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formances (dramata sua), drawing much applause from the 
delighted spectators. [P. 8] At the Vicars request, there 
was added to the public lectures the explanation of cases of 
conscience, for ecclesiastics little versed in this study 

At Daman, the pupils of the schools acted a tragedy in my 
honour (the first Latin one in this town), and they played so 
well that it might have been shown with credit even at Goa. 
It was, indeed, wonderful how, 4 two years from the open 
ing of the school, they could give such a remarkable exhibition 
of their talent. "What is to be esteemed still more, is that, 
in addition to the study of letters, there flourishes among them 
such ardent piety to God and the neighbour. With my own eyes 
I saw with much pleasure how they vied with one another 
in carrying various alms to the poor detained in prison. These 
ng men were not a little moved thereto by the 
¢ of a certain youth of Goa (now our. pupil 
and scholar at the College of Santa Fé). Having 
d himself as a soldier on the fleet of the North, he 
ed so eloquently to move so many of his comrades to 
fession, and brought so many of them, and of the citizens 
too, to the feet of the priests [P. 9] that it was as on the days 
of Holy Week. 

While I was at Daman, Fr. Jerome Xavier* (who with 
Brother Benedict Goes® follows the court of the Great Mogor 
King) sent me a letter through some Christians, togother with a 
book written against the false sects of paganism, and especially 
against the Mahumetan sect, which he has dedicated to the 

ing himself. ‘The title of ‘the book is ‘The Word of Life’ 
(Lignum vita)* It is a very long work, and, according to me, 
very erudite. He is now actively busy in translating it into the 
Persian tongue with the help of some of the ablest scholars in 
that language. Indeed, the said Father has already made sach 
progress in that language that the Persians themselves take 
pleasure in bearing him talk, and all but admire the propriety 
of his vocabulary and the choiceness of his diction. 

‘The Mogor King has extended so far in every direction the 
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boundaries of his empire that he is now quite close to these 
parts of India. He led into the field a very numerous army, 
one of a hundred thousand men, partly cavalry, partly infantry, 
and more than a thousand elephants. He has already crossed 
the Gatte, picking his way through mountains so rough and 
woody that not seldom [P. 10] the whole day was spent to 
cover the distance of a gunshot. His lieutenant (vicarius) [the] 
Xanacana? precedes him at the bead of another fifty thousand 
men. Lately he took a very strong citadel of-the kingdom 
of [the] Melique* and cast the young King into chains. Now 
he is measuring his strength against the Idaloan,* and though he 
leaves no fortified place behind him, he hax not yet come as f 
as the town of Berampur,* on the frontiers of Cambai 
‘Omican,” the king of it, hearing of the approach of such large 
forces, suddenly abandoned the town and betook himself to 
a fortress which nature and art have made impregnable.’ ‘This 
fortress is situated on an immense mountain measuring fifteen 
miles in circuit; and, so our Brother Goes® writes, it is supplied 
with more than three thousand big bombards, which, when fired, 
sound as loud as thunder. Ours are employed in the functions 
of the Society. They have a portable Church,’ wherein they 
say Mass and perform solemnly the other divine offices, the 
turmoil of that great Babylon not ruffling their peace. 

As Father Pinnerus hundred miles (P_ 11] away from 
Fr. Xavier (for that is the distance between Labor and Beram- 
pur), I thought of giving him as soon as possible a priest or 
companion, both to console him and to belp him in a mission 
which promises very well certainly. I sent him Fr. Francis 

















































1 ‘The Ghats, properly: * pases" in the mountains; here the range of the 
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fence of the city, and Chand Bibl, the only capable leader, was 
murdered or constrained to take poison. “The town was stormed wil 
‘dithculty in August 1800, and about fifteen hundred of the gai 
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‘i,1 and told him first to meet Fr. Xavier, who would be able 
nstruct and direct him properly in everything. He writes 
that he landed at Cambaia at the beginning of March? While 
ing there a suitable opportunity to continue his journey to 
the army, be employed himself fraitfull; ing, explain- 
ing the Catechism: and hearing the conte 
faithful, who received him like an angel dropped from heaven : 
for they had no one there at the time to lead them in Christian 
n with the holy Sacraments. While here, 
ns Ietters-patent. obtained for gure by 
Fr. Xavier from the Great Mogor, on the strength of which 
they could travel safely to Graa [Agra], Lahor and Catai 
[Cathay]? Moreos the Governor of Cambaia,! who was 
about to go to the King’s court, offered to take him in his 
Company; but the Father declined the offer [P. 12], because 
his Superior had ordered him not to leave the place until he had 
received an answer from Xavier. By no means,"* objected 
“rake the money required for the expenses of 
"And, as the Father had decided not to accept 
vthing, the vernor left him in the care of the Vice-Gover- 
nor, his son. inally, he started from Cambaia and after 
various incidents and adventures reached the court safely,® as 
Your Paternity will hear from his letter of the 12th of May,® 
which T here subjoi 
He writes: ‘Not far from Cambaia five hundred nomads 
(cxules) had laid an ambush to but we escaped in a wonder- 
ful way out of their hands. It happened, indeed, that the Chief 
and leader of the nomads was forced to conduct us safe to the 
town of Sambusar,? a two days’ journey. For, as he had by 
chance entered Cambaia to spy out the time of our departure, 
the prefect of the town, and Sultan Hamet, the military chief 
in Cogi,® ordered him’ to be in readiness (praesto ese) and 
1 +P. Fenncinous Tocco, Sard Jefe Lisbon in 1690 (Franco). 
oP, Geleg. Teale eft Lisbon io 18B4 (France). One would not maepest 
Gari tnt ae of these names. Ck. Fowrn. Pree: Ast. Soe. Bengal, 
+ Riuareh 1600. The details about Cambay must come from a letter 
of Corse written before lenving Garba 
3*Gatitny wns hen supposedly the Towuite of Mogor £0 dintinet 
rors: Chis ana to contnbe remionts of ob Christian Siscons. it, 
icc ot Pekin had niready found out, however, st this me that Cathey? 















































































- Cogoquy Soltad Armad (1601). 
2 Phe camp of Akbar at Ash Corsi's latter of 12-5-1000 could 

not rofoe to his nerival at Thin totter of 4-8-1600 did. 
©'12.5-1600. “T"Not identified. 
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to conduct us with bis own people to Sambusar. When we 
arrived at Sambusar, the prefect himself? with a hundred horse 
and some elephants Joined and protected them for nine miles 
[P. 13], and, on retiring, gave [them] twenty horsemen and 
4s many footmen to conduct us to Baroch.* ‘There we received 
Fr. Xavier's letters, and we learned that all the roads had been 
ocenpied by an enormous body of nomads; but the prefect 
of Cambaia,! on his return from the Court, routed them with 
terrible effect, killing five hundred of them and taking ten 
elephants. So, I hope we shall be able to prosecute the journey 
we have begun; yet, all our hope is in the God for whose, sake 
we exposed ourselves to all the dangers of this expedition.” 

In another letter of the 4th of August of this year [1600], 
he writes thus: “On the 4th of June, I arrived safely, through 
God's providence and mercy, at the army of the Great Mogor.® 
‘To accompany us on the we had a thousand escopet- 
bearers, nearly all on horseback, whom the Mogor bad assigned 
to Meira” Mustafar, the son of the king of Guzarat? Merchants 
and others, to the number of four thousand, had joined them. 
At a distance of three days beyond Berampur (triduo inde a 
Berampur)® they were attacked by a thousand enemy horsemen ; 
but they fell on them, and routed them all, slaying 
hundred, ‘The vietory was due in great part to an elephant of 
ours, [P. 14] whose fierceness and dash completely disordered 
the whole cavalry of the enemies. As soon as we arrived at the 
army, Fr. Xavier. Brother Benedict, and very many Christians ® 
e day we were all brought into 
Lam now looking forward 

Meanwhile, 




































inkes two persons. Tmuxpect thnt Cog} stands for Cuteh, properly Kachchh 
(ot, Yolo, Hobson Fohsons 1880, p- 224}, and that “Cogequy® Soltad Arad 
pary See l 
2 Atal ever 
Race ad erat Snr ve eit 
Bee deren eg aan ie cil 
‘come with him to Akbar’s court. Ho had not waited for Corsi, evidently, 
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® Note the presence of these Christians, doubtless Euroy 
nation, ia Akbar’ cnr Within Astra 
verge walla icther captaine. white men, who 
vers on Shite man. 
tidoush ‘tovt of the Moors—were 
geandonm ‘SJ tnd Amtig. Ltt, (1924), p. 36) 
30 When Be, (ob Mem. A.B, V (1016). p18) 
that he came to Mogor in February 1600, we muse understand this of his 
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During my journey in the South," I often thought seriously 
of establishing a Mission at Diu, both because we had been 
Intely invited thither, and because ours had not been in those 
places for a long time past, and it seemed to me I could not in 
conscience overlook this matter, since the place is better suited 
than Goa to penetrate into the kingdoms of Prester John ® 
Accordingly, as the departure of the flect afforded a good 
opportunity, | sent thither Fr. Gaspar Soarez? and Brother 
Melchior Perez, who writes from there, as also the Prefect 
of the place ® and others, that a permanent residence of ours is 
much desired there. It is true, the said Father could have 
gone from there to Ethiopia, on board a ship which was ready 
for the purpose, but the journey was not safe, on account 
of the watchfulness of the Turkisb forts, [P. 15] as 1 too had 
told him. 

I shall not omit saying (for it is worth sa} 
tried to ruin this mission. Like adog at the chain, he barked at 
it furiously, but could not prevent it. On leaving the College 
of Daman and setting out to embark, Fr. Gaspar® suddenly felt 
his feet so torpid that he could not walk without moving his 
companions to utter pity. Some people attacked on the way 
the Indian who carried in a basket the Father's provisions. 
When we got on board,? a soldier—1 cannot say for what 
wrong—wounded the Commander grievously, so that the 
fleet not leave and we returned to the College. At the 
same time, some one who went to Bazain® to bring the 
Father's writings broke his leg, and there was so much delay 
that he did not find the Father any more.” At Bazain Fr. 
Peter Paiz*° was appointed as this man’s companion; but, on 
the way to Daman, he got a kick from a bullock (@ boue) and 
had to take to bed. (P- 16) He too now could be of no use to 
us or arrive in time to accompany the Father. However, he 
embarked in another ship, which closely followed after the flect 
but, on the day when she left port and gained the open sea, 
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doparture from Daman. Fr. Pimenta was at Bassoin on 2.2. 1600. “The 
Very week whoo Fr.[ Gaspar ] Soares left for Diu, and Er. Francis Corsi for 
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contrary winds threw her back upon the coast. Not discour- 
aged, they started a second time. Hardly had they set sail when 
storm struck the ship so violently that it forthwith broke the 
mast. ‘The sailors wanting to throw it into the sea with the 
sail-yard, it gave the ship such a hard shock that everything 
seemed topsy-turvy. The rest, however, had had a snecessful 
voyage up to Di 
Now, as I had been chiefly instrumental in, starting that 
mission, it would seem that the common enemy of mankind 
wanted me too for @ prey to his fury. 
‘The very week when Fr. Soarez left for Diu and Fr. Francis 
Corsi for Labor, I had gone on business connected with the 
College to a place six miles from Daman. On the way back, as 
We tried to cross a rather troublesome river (P.17) where it 
empties into the sea, a wave struck our boat with such force 
that it capsized completely. We were twelve. ‘Those who could 
swim escaped. As for me, unable to catch the boat owing to 
the quick rush of the water, I got hold of our servant Paul ; 
but, while he tried to save me, we went to the bottom both. 
What to do? As if doomed to death, I commended my soul to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and, having let go Paul, I came to the 
surface, I know not how, snd on looking above the waves I 
saw Paul dragging me towards the shore. Not seeing me come 
up for a long time, some thought me dead, But « Christian 
of our Church of Blessed Mary, which we have at Bazai 
with no small danger to his life plunged back into the 
to search for me, and—so Paul says—he kept shouting = 
our Father die like that f”” ‘This man first pulled out Paul from 
the bottom ; next, with the help of the two and God’s meroy, 
was brought ashore, and from there I came to the College, 
where within four days (P. 18) I recovered my strength and 
pursued my journey. A priest of the College of Bazain® told 
me that, on the day when I ran that danger, he was so strongly 
convinced I should get drowned in the Daman river® that he 
offered Holy Mass to God for my safety. And I cannot but 
‘own that 1 was saved from that evident danger by the Prov- 
idence of God and that Father's prayers. 
Tigh ust describe here the notable conversion of a Banian 
wl ppened * the very day of my shipwreck. It 
erally said that our missions are of little or no use to the 
Gianians: so, stubbornly. are these people attached to their 
superstitious beliefs. Well now, one of them, a merchant.) a 












































4 The accident to Fr. Pimenta must havo taken place within a wool« 
or #0, before 26. 2. 1000. : 
*2 "Note on the map tho distance between Daman and Busscin. 
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man of good and 
cast into chains 
buying lead and 


ature judgment, hud—as he deserved—been 
\d condemned ‘to the extreme penalty for 
-powder from people who stole from the 
military store-room. Hearing this, I sent at once a Father, 
telling him to leave no stone unter 8 
for Christ. I remember I said this: “Go, my Father ; 
though the obstinacy of thase people (P- 19) seemingly precludes 
all hope of salva it is our duty not to shirk the labour and 
to place in Ghd all our confidence.” The Father went. He 
tried hard and long to make an impression on the man’s heart ; 
in vain. ‘The next day he went again, and tried sundry 
arguments to get him to worship the true God. The man 
answered: “* Father, do not leave me ; (aliquid erit) there will be 
something.” Finally, on coming to the place of execution, the 
Banian revealed his mind and said: “ When you spoke to me 
the first time, T had already resolved to give myself to the 
Lord Christ; but I thought I must not declare it then, lest 
any one should suspect me of simulation, ax if by taking that 
resolution I wished to save myself, Now that death stands 
at the door and there is no longer any fear of suspicion, I cast 
myself into the arms of God’s merey, and beg of you earnestly 
to intruct me, as becomes your office ; do so at onde, so that, as 
1 am about to close the eyes of this body, I may begin at last, 
however late, to open the eyes of my soul.” Hearing this 
answer, the Father sent some one at once to the Governor 
with the happy news. Through the same man the Governor 
sont back the order to remand the culprit to prison, (P. 20) 
Here the condemned man spoke to the Father thus : Father, 
do you think that what you taught me is enough for my soul’s 
salvation and to enable me to sce my Lord Jesus Christ in the 
next world?" “It is enough,” the Father said, * If that is 
40," said the Banian, “ [utterly abhor this wretched life which 
ave me occasion for such offences against God. I want to be 
Paptized at once and be called by the saving name of Jesus : 
for I would not give the executioner the chance of pro! 

my life.” He received baptism, kissed the crucifix, and wit! 
the swect name of Jesus on his lips this good thief yielded up 
his sonl to his Maker. = 

‘As this conversion was in many ways wonderful and our 
kings have decreed by law that this sort of people must be 
shown every form of kindness, the Father of the Christians com- 
mended him to the Confraternity of Nata ke obtained the 
ly. 




















































body from the court. The Brethren, the body without 
any evil smell after three days, decent); it and bore it 
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assumpscrat) that the Lord Christ was also the Saviour of the 
janians. 

Now, to speak of everything in order, I think it worth 
while to add here a copy of the letter which Fr. Gaspar Soarez 
wrote on the 3rd of May [1600] about his mission at Dia. 

fe writes >— 
“We arrived safe in thi 











town on the 26th of February, 
and were most heartily received by At the,sermon which 
I preached, there was a great concourse of people of all ranks, 
the clergy, the laity, and the Religious of St. Dominic and 
St. Francis. explained that we had come because we wished 
greatly to pass from to Ethiopia in order that, even if 
we failed perhaps to bring back the Abyssinian schismatios, we 
might convert sixteen hundred descendants of Portuguese,? who, 
like sheep without a shepherd, were miserably running astray ; 
moreover, like the other Religious, we wished to labour to the 
salvation (P. 22) of their own souls, through the ministrations 
of the Society. 

“But the Banian merchants showed openly enough that 
our arrival would be unwelcome to them, if we wanted to 
establish ourselves here, They feared it would be attended 
with danger to their temples, where they perform their devilish 
ceremonies publicly and safely, some tepid and inquisitive 
Christians going so far as to visit them. Hence, they resented 
much to see me going along, with a cane in my hand, at the 
head of a group of children carrying the banner of the Christian 
Doctrine.” They wrote to the chief Brachmans and Banians of 
Goa and to some Portuguese, their friends, that they could not 
bear the sight of us, and they protested before the judge of the 
royal custom-house* that they would rather go elsewhere 
than put up with our impostures. But they were told that, 
whether they liked it or not, our Fathers would remain there. 
‘The result was that they dared not mutter another word against 
us after that, and they learnt to their own advantage how 
much spiritual profit our instructions brought about in a short 
time. Many important restitutions followed; [P. 23] public 
scandals were removed ; very many calumnies were put a stop 
to; fimely remedies were applied for the cure of very grievous 
distempers. We explain the Christian doctrine to the prisoners, 
find to the poor in the hospital, and many pagans have already 
asked for holy baptism. The Holy Table is also frequented 
much more than ever hitherto. 
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4 Doganae regia judici.“Dogana’ is an Italian word: dowane in 
Franch, Er. Bussoun, the Latin teanslator, may not have known what to 
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“The Reisbuts? are one of the chief and most warlike races 
of the neighbouring Mogores. God deigned to call one of 
them, a young man of 22 years, to the holy font. On account, 
of his excellent character and his skill in reading and writing, T 
have kept him near me, in the hope that he will serve me some 
day as interpreter, and as a faithful coadjutor in the conversion 
of his countrymen. Not a day passes without meeting with 
‘occasions to make Christians. On the other hand, as was Your 
Paternity’s prudent advice, in this matter too we have to 
proceed with much circumspection. 

“If the Society should once gain a firm footing in this 
town, I am fully confident in the Lord that the Mission of 
Ethiopia, one so necessary and so much longed for, will [P. 24] 
become easily accessible. It will be possible to send from here 
labourers to Ethiopia, as also to the Mogor Mission vid Sind, 
where* a couple of our priests would be enough to save 60 
or 70 Portuguese, who generally winter there,* and there would 
probably not be so much lack of labour in the other places 
as near the Mogor himself. Then, there are large numbers 
of Pagans here. And we have no doubt that, while caring 
for the Portuguese of the garrison and for the fleet, which 
usually winters in this harbour, we can also procure the 
salvation of the inhabitants. In a word, the actual and future 
harvest encourages us wonderfully to. put up with every 
difficulty, and it has sweetened thus far all the bitterness 
of troubles and dangers. With the help of God's grace, let 
Your Reverence prepare to remove all obstacles, so that all 

tors to expel us from 










































P over all the machinations of men 
and of hell itself, To the patronage of the Holy Ghost do 
we recommend this church and house of ours, [P. 25] which we 
have started building according to Your Reverence’s instruc- 
fons “and the wishes of the Christian inhabitants. Our 
Brother, my companion,® presses the work; he is in 
health, and his humility, modesty and fervour edify all. Brom 
Diu, the 4th of May of the year 1600." 

‘Fr. Soarez’ fear was not without foundation. ‘The Prefect 
of the town of Diu,’ to show to the Father how displeased he 
‘was with the order given to himeelf,°, asked the Father not to be 
surprised if his assistant (adjufor) ordered him in the name of 
the law to quit Diu in three days. The Father answered with 
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due prudence and modesty, though the winter-season and the 
bad weather prevented everybody from leaving. This order 
greatly displeased many townsfolk too and others, chiefly the 
soldiers of the garrison. They told the Father by messenger to 
bear the insult bravely: for that manner of proceeding was 
nothing less, they thought, than betray the faith of Christ. 
‘They used that way of speaking, because the rumour and tall 
of the people was that the infidels were trying to get us to go; 
yet, forsooth, (P. 26) some had no ‘other pretext for insisting 
‘on ‘our leaving than that the town could not, without great 
temporal loss, bear any addition to the number of the reli- 
gious, The Lord showed them that the pretext was false and 
vain: never, as they themselves declare, did more ships come 
to the port; never was there such great profit and gain for all. 
About this time the Father had received from the Archbishop > 
@ letter saying that he had been much pleased with this 
mission, and he commended it still more to his Vicar, offering 
the Church of St. Thomas for our ministrations. 

‘These troubles made all good people beseech me most 
humbly not to let this Residence lapse and be suppressed ; 
they asserted on oath that it would procure very great glory 
to Almighty God and would be to the King's advantage. 

Meanwhile, the rumour of the arrival of ours at Diu spread 
so far among ‘the pagans in the neighbouring places that 
a certain king, called Iambo. wrote to Fr. Soarez a most, polite 
letter and allowed him (P. 27) to establish himself in any part 
of his kingdom, ‘To keep my spirits within proper bounds, I do 
not add here another letter of the same Father, 
mentions as fruit of his labours a nephew (nepotam) of Prester 
John who lives there, and three Abyssinian youths, who came 
to Goa this year and are being educated in the Seminary of 
Santa Fé, to the great joy of the Archbishop and of all those 
who are eager for the conversion of schismatic countries. 

It is time now to return to. my departure and that of my 
companions. Having been saved from imminent danger in the 
Daman river, I fell into another, danger from robbers (not 
small favour, as it allows me to see here some picture of the 
dangers of the Apostle Paul).* ‘Three hundred of these robbers 
were plundering and devastating their own country. and 
in certain villages by which we had to they had’ in two 
nights murdered fifteen persons and abducted thirty into 
slavery. Keeping scouts to precede us, we rode night and 
day, and finally—thank Heaven—we reached Bazain (P. 28). 


3 They implied, I understand, that the Profect had let himself be 
DOE saan ot Rago aklei=e de Menezes of Gon. r% 
‘The Jam of Navanagar, whose present representative is Ranjit- 
singhji of cricket fame. 
nS D' “Three tines I suffered shipwreck -.. in peril of robbers."* (2 Cor. 
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young man who accompanied him, leaving him only a hair- 
thirt; which-the good fellow bad brought with him. 

i visited the Salzete Churches, and got erected at Poncera 
‘a new one of St. Cecilia,* which the Most Reverend Archbishop 
has so greatly recommended and some * had hitherto prevented. 
At Tana, in the Church of St. Mary, I conferred their degree 
(yradum attribui) on fifteen of ours, guished for virtue, 
partly priests, partly brothers.* From there I went to Ciaul 
and left Fr. Jerome Cotta as Superior of all those parts. ‘There 
I received letters from ours at Calecut, relating what I am 
going to say about the siege and eapture of the Cugnales’ 
fortress® (P. 29). On the Sth of April five of us took ship 
at Ciaul, with three young men of good character, whom the 
Lord sent from Portugal and Daman to enter our Society, and 
‘on the fifteenth of the same month we arrived at Gon, which 
we found exnlting all it could, and in festivity. becau 
return of the vietorious fleet.® “The sight of it and of our dear 
Fathers and brothers made me forget all my late peril 
tough TI had well deserved some? in this last peregrination o! 
mine. 

[Fr. Melehior Coutinho, at the court of the King of Vija) 
, wrote to Fr. Pimenta : 

... He [the King of Vijayanagar, then at Chandri 
too lenient towards culprits. Accordingly, he is despised 
subjects, nnd the kingdom is a prey to dangerous and unbridled 
licence, as the following story shows. 

‘The Great Mogor had sent to this Prince an Ambassador 
with various presents, chiefly fine horses. A great part of the 












































1 Poinser, in the Vieariate Forane of Thana (Salsette Toland); the 
‘dedionted to N.S. dos Remedios. CL Cath. Directory, 

"At Mount Poinser the Church is dedicated to the Tm. 
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presents, as also a splendid horse, was stolen by one of the king's 
subjects. Yet, the only punishment he inflicted on him for this 
execrable misdeed was to order by letter to produce the 
horse and the other [P. 71) presents which he had stolen, and 
he presented them with @ precious stone to the Ambassador. 
who gave it to us, ashe had been thirty days our guest. The 
Ambassador knows Fr. Xavier and our other Fathers who re- 
side in the kingdom of Mogor; and, one day, he spoke with 
great praise of them and related how high they-stood in the 
Great Mogor's favour; whereupon the King said he would not 
be second to him in that matter. It was thought that the King 
had refused to hear the Ambassador, and had rejected bis 
presents, because he had learned from some of his Chiefs that 
the King of Mogor was not to be trusted, and that, since he had 
already subjected three Moorish kings, those of Abdenagean,t 
Tdalcan, and Massulapatan,? he would next come to overthrow 
the kingdom of Bisnaga. But the King answored : “My king- 
dom God's hands. He alone can order that it be taken 
from me; but I shall not cease to defend it according to my 
power, and I have already resolved never to kiss the feet of 
Moors” ‘Therefore, the next day, he gave audience to the 
Ambansador, and it is said he will send in return « fine present. 
co 



































that the Christian religion may be spread wider... 
[P. 117]. In the same College [of Salsette, Goa) died Fr. 

Anthony Monserrats, who, after many great labours, was sent 

thither as to a place of rest. But it pleased God to call hi 











1 Alaudnagar ? 2 Masutipatam. 

3 Extract from a letter of Fe. Melchior Coutinho, no date, from 
Chandengit, where he then was with Fe. Francia Ricci. and. Brother 
Alexander, the Englahman, a painter Fr. Mnnoel Veiga, the fourth 
Missionary, war then detained at 8. Thomé (Mylapore); for the visitation 
Of the College. The letter mentions the solar eclipse of Monday noon, July 














Ga Arabia, MS. not yet dixcovered. "Col. F. Wilford had « work of his. 
IMS., in 2 Volumes, onecf which contained the history of the Mission 

to Alcbar's Gourt, the other dealing with the geography and natural hi 

Of India” ‘These 2 MS, volumes wore presented by Wilford to the Asi 








seeletale petgaic after Vasunry iaS0" CE App. to cantare Researcher, 
SalenacVel Sty (18a, where’ we have the entry? © Colonel Wilford: 
eee etarics or Beare atomisectat, autogranie S''vote’” The presen 


i 
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shortly to the real place of rest, to the eternal reward. He had 
rendered great service in the Lord’s vineyard, first in Portugal. 
especially at Liskon, during the terrible plague which 
there in 1569, when he founded, for the sake of poor 

girls destitute of all help, the famous mon: of St. Marth, 
Which is to-day reckoned one of the chief of 


logo! 
and during his seven years’ captivity 

Siete, Ri Sass beck aca, wher ee oe 
country of Prester [P. 118] John, whither Hocwas 

console the few Christians remaining there. Bepenseal ly. 
ietasked with many tears foe devoted to that MM 

















‘Goms “Are they soon 
Catalogues of the Asiatic Society of Bengal! How did there MSS, din 
gbeeer Were they stolen or to perish? ‘The lows im groatly to 











Anmicte No. 8. 


Fr. N. Pimenta’s Annual of Margao, Dec. 1, 1601. 
‘Translated and edited by the Rev. H. Hostes, 8.J- 





‘This Annual Letter, addressed 
of Jesus in Rome by Fr. Nicholas Pimenta, 3.J., the Visitor ip 
India, was never published. It is in Portuguese, and divided 
into numbered section 

‘The original docament, in the possession of the Society 
‘of Jesus, was partly photographed for me. It appears to be 
the copy read by the General or by his secretaries or Assistants, 
as appears from the marginal observations in Ttalian 
St. Joseph's College, Darjeeling, 

1-8-1926. 





he General of the Society 














© P. Manoel Gaspar professo Fr Manoe! Gaspar,’ 
de quatro votos, o P. Fran fessed of four vows; Fr. 
Lam" coadjutor formado, os Francisco Lameira,* 
Pe Fran“ Lopes, Sebastian coadjutor; Fathers Francisco 
Kr's, B® Ribeiro, Bertolameu Lopes," Sobastiag Wernanden.! 
‘edésquy, © 03 Ir's Mucio iro’ Ribeiro, Bertolameu 
Roque, Christouao Ferre, e ‘Tedesquy,’ and Brothers 
Vicente Carruba coadjutor, Mucio Roque,’ Christovad Fer- 
#forad m™ bs accdmodados reita,* and Vicente Carrub: 

@ were underlined in Rome. 

ifthe MS. begin here. ‘There is question of now 












1600, (Franco). 
a Portaguese, 
"1808, Rector of Thang, Div, and. the novitiate at Clos, 
in 1037, and died before 1633. 
Loa.” left Lisbon in 1903 (Franco). 
Tate Tasbson in 1607 (Branco). 
z ints. eho mt at Goo! tn 1680, 
Te. Sommervogel, t Oot; IX 326. 
a io nationality’ gives, lett Lisbon in 


st 





pringipalm'? de 9; 
q' hé nas naos o pri 
a sande, € vida, © aindag' 
tendo ja o fato embareado 
ho certo home, q° hin por 
capitad da ving® de Maluco 
com sua molher, © casa, pre- 
tendeo tomar Ihes a varanda, 
© camara pollas costas q° tin: 
had no eapitad Mor da armada 
do Sul, com q’ estaua aparen- 
tado, todauia recorrendo com 
efficagia ao Visorey, depois 
de ter mandado informar o 
Arcebpo e outras pessoas gr: 
da, semrez: 








punha p* 
pasuar® este anno a Japas, 
acudio s. 8, © obrigou o tal 
homé a ir de noite co tochas 
despejar o aposento dos Pe. 





foy Andre Furtado 
fendoga assy p* alimpar 
‘aquelles ponos de —nauios 

landezes, como p® socorrer 
4 Maluco, © outros bons in- 
tentos pedio me instantem'= 
Pes, e forad com elle no seu 
mesmo galead dous Brizio 





areal 
et tend in. 
sha. 
28 

(& Man. 
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ba, Sic.” Toft 
Tith Vi 
22 3)-10-1000, 
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coadjutor.! ‘They were very 
comfortably installed, chiefly 
as regards lodging, which on 
board is the chief thing to pre- 
serve health and life. And 
although a certain man, who 
was going with his wife and 
family as captain of the Ma- 
Juco voyage,* had already em- 
barked his goods and wanted 
to take the varanda, and the 
room at the back, which they 
had in the Captain-in-Chief's 
ship of the Southern fleet, to 























having recourse 
to the Viceroy 
getting the Arch! 
other important 
informed about the 
he was doing us, and of 
the difficulty or impossibility 
for the Fathers to go t 

this year, His Lordship  in- 
terfefed aud obliged that man 
to go at night with torches 
and empty the Fathers’ room. 
The Captain-in-Chief of the 
said fleet was Andre Furtado 
de Mendoga,* who went: 
both to rid those populations 
‘of Dutch ships and to succour 
Maluco, and for other good 
pnrposes. He asked me ur- 
gently for Fathers, and so two 
went with him in his own 





hop* and 
persons 
injury 





Lisbon in 1600 (Franco). 
eertain parts farmed out T 
P left Lisbon on 4-4-1600; 
and Goa on 6-1-1001 ; governed 
‘niveroat 





Xavier, SJ, Compendio Ui 
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Fr’z, © seBastind da_ Veiga, 
eo Ir" Ant® Gomez p% ficar em 
Malaca; leuaua intento de 
fazer fortaleza no Achem, © 
queria patres p ficaré nelle, 
a’ lhe nad concedem: 
rando pl’ sucesso, © p 
magad do Rv de Malaca 
euja obediengia had de estar 
05 ditos Pe em ql por la 
andar? 








11. No Collegio de Salcete, 
© suas residengias vay em m' 
erecim' a christandade. 
Mandamos 0 P. Bre da Cunh 
Ro" delle auia 4. annos, por 
Ree de Thana p* por em milhor 
forma a christad® ¢ Ige de 
Salgete de Bagaim. ‘Tornado 
a por em Saleete de Goa o Pe 
‘Thomas esteuad meu com- 
pani ajudando me ea. do P. 

jomez vaz em q' estiue em 
Goa, porq’ aquy em Salcete 














Fernandez! 
da Veiga? 
Antonio Gomez,? 
who were to femain in Malaca. 
It was his intention to make 
a fortress at Achem, and he 
asked for Fathers to remain 
in it, which we did not grant 
him.’ We await the result and 
formations from the Reotor 
Malaca, under whose obedi- 
ence the said Fathers must 
be whilst they are there. 

11. In the College of Sal- 
cete* and its residences the 
Christianity is making: great 
progress. We send Fr. 
Francisco da Cunha, the 
Rector of it four years ago, 
to be Rector of Thana and 
shape better the Christianity 
of the Churches of Salgete of 
Bagaim. We placed again at 
Salcete of Goa Fr. Thoma» 
Estevao,” my companion,—Fr, 
Gomez | Vaz" helping me® 


Brizio 

















“left Lisbon in 1586 (Franco). 


‘Sommervogel, V' 
Antonius Gomes, Lun left Lisbon in 1800 (Franco), 


inister at Goa in 1971, possibly Qe 
1.58.) 
‘One of this 


name, ae Cochin in 1610, Was scat to Goa (L. Beso, SJ. App. ud catal.) 
‘Misr, Madur.. 1919, p. 23). Ono of tho same name was at Reytors 
(Mulainne), 1628. (Bose, ‘One of the name, snoristan in the 
bf Maluca in 1604 (Bosse, 1916), may be the one mentioned hore, 
Balsete of Goa She Christian Mission. 
# Not found in Franco or elaswhere. 


loge 


se Yas kas et 


Ae 
raz ot 
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aonde agora fico, 0 mesmo P. 
‘Thomas Esteuad basta p* hoa, 
© outra oceupagas. 


12, Saindo de Goa p* as 
pts do Norte, em Chaul_nad 
ouue cousa de nouo senad he 
tratar o Vig" daquella cidade 
de fundar aly collegio, e nad 
seri mal empregado, porq’ he 
escala de todo 0 Decad, e 
Cambaya. entretanto se cor 
firmou a ordinaria® coma’ 
se sustentad oito ou nove 
q’ aly residem.* Ardeo om 
bandos aq'® cidade este inuer- 
no, © ajudarad m'* os nossos 
ao’ 4° “Areebispo q’ nella in- 
uernou, em os pacificar, 


13. No Collegio inchoado 
de Thana, ¢ Salcete de Bag 
també nad oune cousa de nous 
de m' importangia, senad foy 
hua opiniad, q’ comesou w 
correr ple nossos q’ a bul 
da Cruzada q” ci esta publi- 
eada de nouo por tres annos, 
Aerogaun nossos _priuilegios, 
nad obstite a declaracad de 
Gregorio decimo tercio, © q’ 
podiad os Nossos tomalla, © 
escolher confessor 4’ absol- 
ueret a reserualis. Os funda- 
‘mentos hé ho tratado de Frey 
Me! Roiz,* e hnas glossas 
de Napoles do P* Surrentino”. 
‘oq! com outros algns paten- 
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while T was at Goa, because 
here in Saloete, where T am 
now, the same Fr. Thomas 
Estevao suffices for both ocou- 
pations." 

12. If we go from Goa to 
the parts of the North, at 
Chaul there was nothing ‘new 
except that the Vicar of that 
City thinks of founding « 
College there and it will nob 
be a bad move. since it is 
the port of call for the whole 
‘of the Decad and Cambaya ; 
meanwhile the annual allow: 
ance was confirmed, on which 
the eight or nine residing 
there live. This winter® that 
City was distracted by factions, 
and ours greatly helped the 
Lord Archbishop, who wintered 
there, in pacifying them. 

13. In the Collegium incho- 
atum of Thana and Salcete of 


of great 
except « certain opi 
mn to aproad amoni 
that the Bull of the Crusade 
which has been published here 
again for three years, abolished 
our privileges, despite the de: 
claration of Gi XI, an 
that ours take it| and 














choose a confessor to absolve 
them from reserved cases. 
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tem'* tinhad tomar a bulla, 
sem outro motine 





‘a copin do Breue de Clemente 
ViIl_N. S'. com oq’ o P. 
Prou*! os tirou desta i 
rigia mostrando lhe 
materia de opiniogs, ¢ ainda 
sem isso ser falsa ade Napoles, 
¢ a do Me! Roiz q’ este mesmo 

tratou em outra obra 
E todania aos 









q 
Penitengia, de q’ 
mt? o PB. Surrentin 
lade outro teue mats culpa q 
elle. / 











offerege mais 4’ 
© 0 q’ nestes Coll’, © mais 
lugares do Norte tiver adus 
tido o P. Prou*! na sua visita 
gt for fu sobre, a minha do 
anno passado, elle avisari 
V.P. Os apuntam'™ da minha 
mando com esta v.P. 
aprouar, ou emadar, o q’ Ihe 
pareger. 

















“14. A residégia de Dio 
‘om m'? crecim' * des- 
“Visorey as iniustas pro- 

“de sou antecessor, © 


87 


who with some others wished 
openly to take the Bull, with- 
out any other motive, I think, 
than that of the indulgences. 
Informed by the Fr. Provincial, 
who was going about there on 
his visit, I sent them the copy 
of the Brief of Clement VIII, 
Our Lord, whereby the Fr. 
Provincial drew them from 
their ignorance, showing them 
was not a matter of 
nd that, even with- 
jon of Naples 
that of Manoel Rote ts 
false, as this writer has treated 
of the matter in another more 
recent work. However, those 
who over there stirred in this 
matter were given a penance 
fore Fr. Surrentino con 
plained a good deal, and, in- 
feed, another was more ab 
fault’ than he, /* 






















rds Bagaim and 
Da: the only thing to be 
said is that they go forward. 
Fr. Provincial will advise Your 
Paternity concerning what he 
may have remarked in these 
Colle and other places of 
the North during the visit 
made already, over and above 
mine of last year. Herewith T 
send the remarks of my visit, 
that Your Paternity may ap- 
prove or amend them, as you 
‘will think fit. 

14. The residence of Dio ® 
is progressit tly. ‘The 
Viceroy removed the unjust 
prohibitions of his predecessor ® 
And wrote to the Captain of 
that city and to the gentios 
themselves very favourable 














Tal 


ss 


hd contradigad algoa, e por 
ordem dos 'q’ aly. resida q 
sad dous Pe © ha If, mandou 
dar hoa grossa esmola aos 
catholicos lo Preste com q’ 
se vad alentado, e sustentando 
na Fé 00 a assistencin daquelle 
Ps nosso alumno em q'? os Pe 
nad possad, *os q* né este anno 
passarad segundo as nouas q 
t® vindo daquellas pi * de 
guerras entre os Turcos 4 
estad nas garnicoas, © os Arn- 
bios @ matarad a Baxa Goner- 
nador da quella costa. 











15, A missad do Mogor re- 
forgarémos este anno 6d 
occasing da embaixada, 4° 
Elrey Achebar mandon’ ao 
Visorey: veyo por Embaixador 
ha Parsio q’ foy gouernador 
de Cambaya por nome Coge- 
guy Soltad Amd, ©0 09! man- 
jou com 0 mesmo titulo o 
Irmad Bento de Gois, aindaq’ 
nos recebim'* q’ forad de m' 
apparato, se deu ordem q' o 
Ix’ religiosamente se retirasse. 
Nad deu esta embaixada da- 
quelle Rey nestos pte a tal 
t’po q’ vinha victoriozo con- 
quistado o Ree do Mirao, 
Pouco em q’ cuydar, porq? 
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letters; wherefore, there is no 
longer any opposi and 
through those residing there, 
that is, two Fathers and a 
Brother. he ordered « big alms 
to he given to the Catholics 
of the Prester,' by means of 
which they maintain themsel- 
ves, and persevere in the Faith 
with the help of that Father, 
our pupil,? as long as our 
Fathers ‘cannot [go aver}; 
this vear neither will they go 
over. considering the news 
which has come from those 

rts about wars between the 
‘Turks who are in the garrisons 
and the Arabs who killed the 




















Mogor on the occasion of the 
embassy which King Achebar 


sent to the Viceroy. ‘There 
came as Ambassador a Persian 
(Parsio), named — Cogequy 
Soltad Amad,* who was gover- 
nor of Cambaya, With him he 
sent under the same. title 
Brother Bento de Gois; how- 
ever, in the receptions, which 
were very pompous, the order 
was given that the Brother 
should religiously withdraw. 
This embassy of that king, 











and had conquered the King- 





2 Of Preater John of 


2 Probably an Indian or Hulf-caste, who could more easily disguise 


Apparently Padre 





‘da Sylva. Ch Gouves, Jornada, 1. 1, 


‘or wub-king, aecord- 


tn dings 
1 Tos 
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paregia q’ vinha este embai- 
xador tomar lingos. ¢ elle 
desembugadamente falaua, © 
Procedia com grade liberali- 
dade, mas D's. N. Se ordenou 
as cousas de modo q’ 0 noue 
ilique, tio do Rey minino, 
q’ 0 Mogor te em seu poder, 
the resiste valerosam's, © elle 
se fez na volta de Agri’: agora 
se anda fazendo prestes o 
embaixador com que tora o 
mesmo Ir’ ¢ polla oceasiag ser 
tam boa, nos paregeo a todos 
douiad i¢ cd este embaixador 
dous Po p* privipiare a em- 
Breen de Cambaya depois de 
estard algn t'po na Corte, ¢ 
delles, © dos q’ la estad ‘se 
Poder, armar (« misad do 
tayo, indo port a ex- 
plorar este negocio tamanho © 
Ir’ Bento de Gois: tomas de- 
signado p* esta ida 0d o Em- 
baixador & corte, o PL Ant® 
Machado, q’ agora hé Rev de 
Bagaim, pessoa _q’ tabs pode 
socceder ao P. Xav: 
isto acabo a informagad das 
= do Norte, © assy da Prou* 
joa segundo a noua ordé 
de V. P. 












































1 Bro. Benedict Goes was with Fr Jerome Xavier in Alebar 
till aftor tho treacherous capture at Asi 


fea of | 


1601, says V. A. Smith, 
“ lett Lisbon 


pe 





dom of the Mirad,! gave much 
food for reflection: for it 
seemed that this ambassador 
came to take information, and 
he spoke rather openly. and be- 
haved with great liberality : 
but Ged Our Lord ordained 
things in such wise that the 
new Milique.? the uncle of the 














young King whom the Mogor 
has in his power. resists him 
valiantly, and he* went back 
to Agra: the ambassador ix 


now getting ready and the 
said Brother returns with him 
and, as theoceasion is such a 
good one, we all thought two 
Fathers ought to go with this 
ambassador in order to start 
the enterprise of Cam! 
after they have been some time 
‘at the Court, and in order that 
with them and those who are 
there the Mission of Catayo (do 
Catayo) may be tried, Brother 
Bento de Gois going however 
first to explore this important 
affair. We have designated, 
for going to the Court with the 
Ambassador, Fr. Antonio 
mee Rector | of 

gaim,?'a person who besides 
can succeed Ir. Xavier, and 

















‘irof the Afiran, Babadie Shah of 


Kbor. 458. 
in 1886 (Franco). Ct. 
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16, Voltando p* o sul, a 
pl casa q’ ge offerece hé n 

jencia de Calecut sogeita 
Joll” de Cochim, nesta re- 
sidem 2 P* © vad se pondo as 
cousas por ordé p* se perpe- 
tuar cdo fruito q’ se espera. 
Segue se na mesma costa do 
Malauar Paliporto q’ dizt q’ 
fey 0 p™ porto q’ tomou 
‘Thome, passando 4 India, 
aquy fundou o s° Virorey hoa. 
noua Ig onde elle em pessoa 
Jouantou a p' Cruz daq! es- 
creué algos milagres. "Tem 
dado esta Ig" & Comp* * ¢ 
hé residengin do Colle incho- 
ado de Vaipicotta q’ fica 
perto. 

















Este Colly de Vaipi- 
cotta ou terra noua teue este 
ocoupagad, © gastos 





1 We may remark that the Annual Letter follows the 
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herewith J conclude my infor- 
mations concerning the parts 
of the North, and likewise of 
the Province of Goa, according 
to Your Paternit i 
struction, 

16, ‘Turning to the South, 
the first house which presents 
itself to us is the residence 
‘of Calicut, which is subject to 
the College of Cochim. In 
this residence there are two 
Fathers ;* here matters are 
being putin order, to become 
permanent with the fruit which 
isexpected. Next comes, along 

he same const of Malavar, 
Paliporto, which they xay was 
the first’ harbour where St. 
‘Thomas landed when he came 
over to India Here the 
Lord Viceroy founded a new 
Chureb,* where he erected 
personally the first Cros: 
about whieh they write som 
miracles. He has given this 
Church to the Company, and 
it is a residence of the Colle- 
gium inchoatum of Vaipicotta, 
which is near by. 

17. This College of Vaipi- 
cotta * or New Land had much 
work and many expenses this 




















order of the Colleges and Residences from Goa to the North, and then 


‘to the South and East. 
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© entrada do nouo Bpo, 
mas cuido © socorremos de 
ventaga. * 0 P. Bpé * faz seu 
off exactamente, © esta muy 
be recebido de todos os seus. 
‘Tene por occaziad delles_m'° 
desgostos com o capitad de 
Cranganor, ¢ chegon 0 negocio 
Ase temer se apartass® algns 
nos// da obediengia do Pre- 
jada, por dizer®, q” nunca tad 
vexados fora, qn’ estauad na 
obediencia dos — Sismaticos. 
Estaua neste t’po o Visorey 
0 nosco em S™ Anna. infor- 
mey o do negoceo. acudio ob 
tanto xelo 4” eu, mesmo, pro 
raribo, —tedaui 

mostrar todas 
48 cartas, q’ a este proposito 
esorenia me paregeo nad o 
desuiar deste sancto 
























Chegou pois o despacho em. 
‘aq’ se mandaus. logo” depor 
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year owing to the new Bishop's 
entrance,? but I think we help 
him profitably (mas cuido © 
aocorremos de ventage). The 
Father Bishop does bis duty 
exactly, and is very well re- 
ceived ‘by all his own. On 
their account,, he had many 
annoyances from the Captain 
‘of Cranganor, so much so that 
it was feared some popula- 
tions? would fall away from 
the Prelate’s obedience, be- 
canine it was said [they said '] 
that they had never been so 
much vexed when they were 
under the obedience of the 
Schismatics. The Viceroy was 
‘at that time with us at Sante 
Anna? I informed him about 

© business. He closed with 
ith so much zeal that 

















it 
I myself tried to moderate 





him. However, though bh 
ordered to show me all th 
letters which he wrote on this 
matter, I thought I ought 
not to turn him from this 
holy rigour, because the autho- 
tity of the first Latin Bishop 
they had was of importance 
to the new union of that 
Church with the — Catholic 
Roman Church. After that 
came the despatch in which 
he ordered to depose at once 
the Captain of Cranganor, be- 
cause he did not show. due 

t to the Bishop of Anga- 
male, and he was to be pro- 
secuted and punished accord- 
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cana ed esta prinagad do off 
destruide 0 [pobre home 4’ 
tinha espalhado seu dink pe 
as mereangias, q’ os taes capi. 
tags custumad. 








Por isso © pollo desemparo 
da molber, ¢ filhos se multi- 
plicarad os rogudores sobre o 
. Bpo intereedédo o mesmo 
Atcediago, © christads de S. 
Thome, q° sobre estiuesse o 
capitad de Cochim a qué a 
execugad hia cometida, a 
mesmo Bpé, aqui o capitad 
culpade prometia toda a em- 
menda, Ihe aver perdad do 
Viso Assy o fez lo Bpo 
com m'® edifieagad, © ch 0 
aleagamos des. $= mandando 
poré ficar o despacho em 
aberto, perag’ se o capitad nad 
comprise sua palaura ficasse 
encorrendo na mesma pena. 


















18. Agora de nouo teue o 
Bp6 nouas contradigots ©d 
algis Reys gentios no deixando 
o de Angamale entrar em sua 
Ig™, mas p* atalbar esta, © 
outras desordens do nono 
“Rey de Cochim* © Regulos 
Malauares, proneo 0 Visorey na 
Capitania de Cochim ee 0 de 
0 capitad insigne aoq’ 
encomendou recidam'* 
* christ- 
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us to his faults. ‘Thus dept 
of his office, the poor man 
was ruined, as he had staked 
all his money in commercial 

tions, which such Cap- 
tains are wont to do. 

On this acconnt, and because 
of the distress of his wife 
and children, more and more 
Persons besought the Father 
Bishop in his favour, the 
Archdeacon himself and the 
Christians of St. ‘Thomas inter- 
ceding on his behalf, and ask- 
ing that the Captain of Cochim, 
who had been charged. with 
executing the order, should 
grant a delay until ‘the said 
. to whom the incri- 
ed Captain was promis- 
full amendment, had ob- 
ned his pardon from the 
Viceroy. The Bishop did_ so 
over there, with much edifien- 
m, and here we obtained the 
pardon from His Lord- 
but the order was that 





























not keep ‘his 
should incur the same pentity, 

18. The Father Bishop met 
now again with new i= 
tion from some gentio' Kings, 
he of Angamale not allowing 
him to enter his Church. ‘To 
stop this disorder and others 
from the, new king of Coshim 
and Malavar Kinglets, the 
Viceroy appointed to the Cap- 
tainey of Cochim Cosmo de 
Lafeti, a famous Captain, to 
whom he commended earnest- 
ly the affairs® of that Christ- 











18.» Passages from * to # were underlined in Rome, 


Se eee One werd ct send, 
letters higher up, marking an abbreviation ; it 
_givelt any meaning” 
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& trazer nos olhos dizédo q’ © 
Bpé auia de ser o enpitad ete. 
pedindome juntamente ha P» 
com q’ se acdselhasse nas 
cousas de sua conseien 
prometendo de se nad desuinr 
ha poto como estou certo far 
pello conheei 
delle tenho, © 
capitad de Cochim b 
ha Visorey da 













P, Est 
' mais @ 
proposite in_dar. 

Batfo be o Te Fellppe Fragoxo 
coadiutor. Em lugar do P 
Brito posemos por Revo P 
Ant" Toseano 


19. A fundagad deste Coll 
de Vaipicota offerege Ante 
Guedes de Moraes oqual Ihe te 
ja {'" 0 edifigio q’ custaria cinco 
mil pardaos, * © empregado tree 
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nd he promised me 
he would be mindfal of it, 
saying that the Bishop had 
to be the captain, ete. He 
asked me? at the ‘same ti 
for a Father to direct him in 
the affairs of his conscience 
and promised not to deviate 
a jot [from hfs advice}, and 
Tam sure from my long ac- 

















quaintance with him that he 
will keep his word. Fane: 
Your Paternity, that the 


tain of Cochim’ in those parts 
is Viceroy of India. To 
the Father Bishop T gave 
two companions to his taste 
chiefly Father Extevai de 
Brito,* who was Rector of that 
College; he was the best man 
Leould give him; the other 
Brother Felipy 
condjutor.” In 
st ve placed as Rector Fr, 
Antonio Toseano.* 

19. Antonio Guedes de 
Moraes offers the foundation 
for this College of Vaipicotn. 
He has already made the 

ding, whi have 





















} Apparently, the Captain of Coohi 


fat Villavicioza 


$S210.1G00 "Rector of Vai 


Pore) in 1507; audmitted, 
e Council, 1590! 
ton 


sacque 2 Bishop Roz, 160, Tero. 1Git's Rector of Cochin, 10 
rt 


‘ot 


 Cranganore, 3-12-1641, aged 3: 


sat wenee, Catalogues of 1817, 2910, 


Sores 
strict ta tate eat, 


tthe Coll 
‘ond confesacry 


rosa: 
Pot 1017, 1919. 
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mil em renda, ¢ agora offerese 
p* emprégar em renda quinze 
mil," tratey coo P. Pr 
consultores se se av 
fundagad, a todos 
sy, *e Iho madey dizer suspen- 
dendo a vit®" resolugad da 
aprouagaé de V.P* 








geo q" 








20. 0 Coll» de Coohim se 
pods agora augmentar cd a 
ajuda de ho cidadad nosso 
denote chamado Giraldo Bor- 
ges q’ tendo mais de eincoenta 
mnil pardaos, © nad tendo filho, 
esta inclinado a deixar boa p'= 
a este Coll? contentado se 0d 
obrigagnd de hoa missa, espor- 
aua p! informagad particular 
4 tinha encomedado ao Padre 
Mv! da Veiga sendo sup" do 
sul, *Agora q' hé Viceprowi 
cial © 0% tenho auisado do 
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cost five thousand  pardaos,* 
and he has devoted three thou- 
sand for a revenue, and now he 
offers fifteen thousand to be 
employed on a revenue? I 
conferred with the Father Pro- 
nd the consultors as 
to whether this foundation 
Id be accepted. All were in 
Tordered to tell him 
0, pending th 
Your Paternity’ 

20. The Colley 
can now be augmented, thanks 
to the help of a citizen, a de- 
voted friend of ours’ (nosso 
deuolo), called Giraldo Bor- 
ges,” who, having fifty thou- 
sand andno son (¢ nad 
{endo flho) is inclined to leave 
a good portion to this College, 
tnd would bo satisfied with 
the obligation of one mass. 1 
waited for the special infor: 
mation which T had entrusted 
to Father Manoel da Veiga, 














val. 
we of Gi 





from * 


re underlined in Rome. 


© Biewt: the. 


# The “whole ‘of thie paragraph was marked in the margin in Hors 


for special attention. 
Tn the 


Cochin. 


Wargin, feo another hand: Videsntur U'rae Ant. Schipani, 
‘See the letter of Ant. Schipan 
Teal. Holt Lisbon in TORS 


. Rectar of Cochin. 


3 The wns under Tippy Sultan. Tho ruins sho. 
fg tluee-moreyed buaidog.”"Tviatiod them in Wobraar ‘926, by bomt from 


2 We moot with 


‘ot 


Vit (ini), pp. 45. 
2b. at “Aveiro (Portugal), 1549; admit 


mmastor of 


the mame Borges in North India 


a later 


‘Juliana Dias da Costa, 1658-1732" in. 


15695 
Savicess © seares wists the fishery 
‘Heaidence of 


‘at Cochin, 1601, as first View! 
Goa, 1602, ax Provincial of 
(Bese, 


the then 
‘tie Gon Provinces 
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reenrso q’ V-P. ordena tenh 
edeixe de terem seu gourrne 
elle tera euidado de auisar x 
V.P.r 





21. © Coll de Coulad com 
Fs a a eet 

Jas as ajudas temporaes 4° 
Ihe podemos dar. por’ o 
Visorey Ihe mandou pagar A 
risea. O P. Joad Andre Boues 
lembrou em Pegi ao capitad 
mor Phelippe de Brito a 
fundagad deste Coll’, este home 
hé riquiriss°[sic],e pode fundar 
mt", © ik nossa residencia de 
Nagapatad tem feito grossas 
esmolas. Elle me excrenco: 
offeregendo a fundacad do 
Colle de Coulad, a copia da 
carta he esta, 





Permitta o Sq 





a V. P. com aquella saude 
q’ este seu seruo the desoja. 


ey 
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when he was superior of the 
South. Now that he is Vice- 
Provincial and I have advised 
him about the inquiry ( 1 recur- 

which Your Paternity 
she should make, and 
he neglected to. mak 
during his government, he will 
take care to inform Your 
Paternity, 

21. ‘The College of Couiad ! 
with its Travancor Coast had 
all the temporal assistance 
which we could give it, be- 
cause the Viceroy ordered 
them to be paid exactly 
Joa Andre Boves ® 1 
in Pegi the Captain-in-Chiet 
Phelippe de Brito * about the 
foundation of this College 
This man is very rich and can 
found many Colleges; and 
to our residence of Nagapatad * 
he has given big alms. He 
wrote to me offering to he the 
founder of the College of Cou- 
lad. Here is a copy of his 


“The Lord grant t 
may find Your Paternity in 
that health which this your 

















Francis) Boves 


reached 


Colombo, Cex! 

I. of Ceylon, 1913, p. 16 
‘him Procurator at ‘Cochin, 
1. 300; J PAS. By 
fat., 1. 55-682 Them, Catal. 

ohn Andrew. He went 


© do Nicote: successful adventurer, who 


‘of Siriam (Pega) in. 
at Liston, Snequen 


perished 
Toia "connected with, 
ye huss Bengal Bast at 





16 


estranham' folguey com a 
de q’ me fez M. por nella 
ner as m'* charid®= q? 

fazin. OS me chegue a 
vom q’ as ©u_ possa seruir. 
Pollos Pe* sera V. P. enformade 
mais largo do q” eu nesta o 
las cousas desta terra. 
erney’ em Pegi como 
lio Pr weria a V. Py 
postoq® elle me deixou, ¢ veo 
Invernar a Bengala, co Pe Frey 
Belchior da Luz de S. De, q° 
hé m'e meu parente, me for 
basear hi, ¢ agora flea comigo, 
€ como & terra ainda agora 
esti reuolta, nad mostra nada 
de" sy, mas _esperamos @% 0 
fauor' de D's de como se 
aquietar auer alga fruyto bom. 
Por onde tendo effeito, todas 
as uczes q’ V. P. quizer 
mandar consolamos, terey em 
extima, dando a ters desy 
oust q’ Iie arme.  *Tambe 
me fara® M, de me escreuer 0 
q’ bastark ps dediear *hna 
renda* Colle de Coulaa, 
porq’ estimaria leuido. VP! 
gosto, ser fundador delle por 
gozar dos prinilegios nos taes 
tempos. Com a reposta ¢d 
fauor de D's p* o anno o porey 
por obra. agora nad mais q’ 
encomendar me em sos 
eragots, e ficar rogando a D's 
4’ 0 faga hn dos seus excothidos. 
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servant wishes you. Twas 
immensely pleased with the 
letter which you kindly wrote 
to me, because it made me 
your many _kindnesses 
wards me. The Lord grant 
me the opportunity of repaying 
to you. Your Paternity 
will be informed by the Fathers 
at greater length than I do 
herein about the affairs of this 
country. I spent the winter in 
Pegi, as the Father there * 
must’ have written to Your 
Paternity, although he lett 
me and came to winter in 
Bengal: and Father Friar 
Belchior da Luz of St. Domi- 
nic, who is my very near re- 
lative (q' he m mew parente), 
came to seek me there, and is 
now with as the 
country is furbed, it 
holds out no promise; but’ we 
hope with the help of God 
that, when it is pacifed, it 
will’ yield some good. fruit, 
Till this takes effect, when- 
ever Your Paternity’ will be 
pleased to send us [Fathers ?] to 
console us, I shall consider it a 
t favour, the country yield- 
ing that which may” suit 
them. You will also do me 
a favour by writing to me how 
much will suffice to provide 
an income to the College of 
Coulad, because I should _es- 
teem it a favour, if it gives 
Your Paternity pleasure, to be 
the founder oe one order to 
enjoy the privil in such 
times [as these] When 1 
ff reeieae Bi 



































conclude the matter with- 
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Exerita em Caranja a 25 de 
Jan de 1601. 


Felippe de Brito de Micete. 








Respondy* — the 
andoo* nos bons 
tos, © q’*  bastari 
mil pardaos pera a funda- 











gads se a V. 
deuia vir 

Prou* comissad p" * aceitar# 
esta fundagad, porq’ como 
Felippe de Brito esta longs 
nad se retarde tanto a conelu- 






a6, © se reereger algua dunida, 


q’ #6 perea a occasine.,/ 





22, Do Collegio inchoado 
do Tutucorin, ¢ sua costa de 
Pescaria senad offereye mais 
instagii q’ nos tem feito o 
isorey sobre passaré alga 
daquelles pouos ehristads pera 
Coilad junta" co os P* q° 
he © principal intento de s.s' 

aqué temos satist, mostran- 
donos prontos de nossa p' p* 

















obedecer, mas todauia sem 
nenhd aggrauo dos Pe de 8. 
‘Free. *0 Pe Alexandre Leny 


Re da Pescarin® fez sobre este 
negoceo hoa junta ©d os 
Patangatins (q’ sa0 as cabecas 
dos christads) © como o capitan 








in the year. The only thing 
now leit me is to commend 
mayself to your prayers, and to: 
keep praying to God that he 
may place you among his elect 
Written from Caranja 'on the 
25th of January of 1601 
Feurre pe Briro pe 
* Micerr.?" 


T answered him, confirming 
him in his good resolation, and, 
telling him that thirty thon- 
sand pardaos would suffice for 
the foundation. Since Pelippe 
de Brito is far away, if Your 
Paternity is of op that 
the Superior of this Provine 
is to be commissioned to ac- 
cept this foundation 

decision not be so long delayed, 
and any doubt raised, that the 






































opportunity be lost mean- 
while, 
22. Concerning the Colle- 


gium inchoatum of Tutucorin® 
and its Fishery Coast, there in 
nothing t i 








Viceroy, that some of tho: 
Christians should go over to 
Ceilad together with the Fa- 
thers, which is His Lordal 

ign. We have satisfied 
g ourselves ready 
rt to obey, without 
wing any trouble to 
the Fathers of St. Francis 
Father Alexandre Leny,* the 
Rector of the Pescaria, held a 
_meoting about this point with 











he Karaaphull than Dienge, thy Portuguese 


“Aiowandor Koa, Tel ltt Lisbon in 1986 (Praner) | « Ravan 
dane ea ori ae ree 





H. Josson, 5. J. 
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de Manar, e Ouuidor geral da: 
qi** pr sobre esta pretacgao do 
Se" Visorey.”  Resoluerad se os 
Patangatins q” se Ihes desse 
hua pt de Ceylad, ¢ boas 
terras maritimas, © nomea- 
dam *o Rv de Jafanapatad,* 














» foss® com elles os Po da 
Comp* iriad “de sua _geragad 
colonias a pouoallas,* doutra 


a’ Elrey 


Da p' 






pedir q’n passey 


por Manar* 


auera’ resistengia du pty *dos 
Pe de S. Franee* os q* sd 
com a fama de aneré de ir 
Pe nossos p* certas pt de 
Ceylad q’ 0 Visorey apontou, 
andarad discorrendo por ellas 
8) diligengia lenantando 
eruzes p® se confirmaré mais 
na poss, oq’ nad deixa ja de 
ser fruito de nossos P= de S. 
Paulo, como 0 era do mesmo 
Apostolo  preso _pregarse 
Christo per emulagad.* Sem 























embargo disto o B'po de 
Cochim em cujo districto cay 
Ceilad, religioso de S. Franc * 
insiste em ir a Ceilad P= da 


He © quer diuidir aquella 
je ilha em duas pi antre 


1 Patangatin. Mge. S. Re 
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the Patangatins (who are the 
chiefs of the Christians)” and 
with (1) the Captain * of Manar 
and Auditor General (Ouuidor 
geral) of those parts, as regards 
this project of the Lord 
Viceroy. The Patangatins de- 
cided that, if they gave them 
@ part of Ceylad and good 
lands on the sea-coast, and 
in particular the Kingdom of 
Jafanapatad, and the Fathers 
‘of the Company went with 
them, colonies of their people 
would go to settle in them, not 
otherwise. 

On the side of the King of 
Jafanapatad there will be no 
‘opposition, because he wishes 
us much in his Kingdom, and 
he caused it to be asked of me 
when I passed through Manar," 
There will be opposition from 
the Fathers of St. Francis, who, 
imply at the news that our 
Fathors were to come to cer- 
tain parts of Ceylad which the 
Viceroy appointed, went ran- 
ning about them with * great 
zeal, raising crosses in order 
to strengthen the more their 
claims to ion; never 
theless it is now thefruit of our 
Fathers of St. Paul, as it was 
also of the said Apostle himself, 
when a captive, that Christ is 

preached out of zealotry. In 
spite Perera the Bishop of 
im,s a ms of St, 


Francis, under ose jarisdio: 





























Gloss, 





Dalgado, Luso-Asiatico, 
921, 1, 188, explaion it as Tamil, patton iaftt, chief of « Parava 


i propose to read © com 0 


boginning 
™: 


"e como o would be. 


‘New page: verso of loaf 


ni are ee 


3a 1508-00, on his viait from Goa to the South, as far as 8. Thomé, 


‘of Cochip, 1588—1610 ; 


® Dom Fr. André de Sta. Maria, 
resigned in 1610 and went to Goa; d. at Gos, 10-11-1618, 
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0s religiosos de sua ordem, & 
93 nossos. E patentem' diz 
* nad auera conuersad <8 os 
© q’ te deséganado os 
Jos de orde E 
fagad apreder a lingoa,* porq’ 
de 40. religiosos, som’? ha a 
sabe Esta agora aqui 
Goa onde o fay v 
tornari com o tirar a dé 
do Conde Visorey passado 4” 
Ss. M rar por elle, 
Parece q° 
algd consigo mas nad uejo 
como possamos acudir a tanto, 

























2%. Na costa de Choro- 
mandelresidem 08 nossos 
som'* em Negapatad, donde 


vad visitar as outras Tgrejas 
della, no mesmo Negapatad 
ouue m' discordia ciuil q” se 
acabou com mortes exemplares 
gue dev a. algda culpados o 

uuidor geal q’  tambem 
‘esteue & morte atrauessado ed 
hi* pelouro.s Este homé se 
queixou ao Visorey dos Nossos 
ajudandoo com seu testimunho 
© Guardiad de 8. Fran”, ao q! 
tanbem tirarad cd hi pelouro, 
as queixas erad fundadas em 
se acolher® os omizindos a 
nossa caso, ¢ fazendo algas do 
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thers of the Corapany should 
go to Ceilas, and he wishes to 
divide that’ great island into 
two parts between the Reli- 
gious of his Order and ours. 
‘And he says openly there will 
be no conversion’ without ours, 
and that he hss disillusioned 
the Prelates of his Order, to 
make them study the langu: 
because of 40 Religions only 
‘one knows it. He? is now her 
at Goa, where T went to visi 
him, and he will go back after 
making (7) the enquiry about 
the former Count Viceroy * 
which His Majesty orders to be 
made through him. Tt seems 
he will insist on taking some- 
one with him, but I do not see 
how we can satisfy so many 
claims. 

23. On the 
Coast ours reside only at Ne 
patad, whence they go on 
visits to the other Churches 
of the coast. In the said Nega- 

tad there were great civil 

liscords which were put an 

end to by the exemplary 
deaths inflicted on some of the 
culprits by the Auditor-Gener- 
who was himself brought 

to death’s door, having been 
shot through with a bullet. 
This man complained about 
Ours to the Viceroy, the Guar- 
dian of St. Francis, who was 
also shot at with a bullet, 
helping him with his testimony. 
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gouerno sobre isto grandes 
escareéos, tudo se desfez 
facilm’” n@ sey atégora q’ 
tivess® os Nossos nesta. p' 
culpa algna. 





24. O Collegio inchoado de 
S. Thome teue algoa deseon- 
solagad pollas condicors de 
dons, ou tres q” nai le con- 
correrad com q” 0 Re 
P. Nicolao Levant 
desgostos, mas couse 
Teue, © q” com qualquer troca 
se compori. 
















Bisnaga 
ede mil pagodes, 
isniaga thes mada 


se prosegue, 
q’ Elrey de 
dar cada ho - the sai 
pagos este, mil cruzados; 0 
Visorey escreuen ao Principe 
dando Ihe nouas de sto 
chegada, © as diuidas gracas 
por ter dado tal entrada a Fé, 
© feitos tantos fauores aos P= 











auizey os q’ 0 mouess® mandar 
embaixada p* cé ella se corro- 
rar® mais estes principios 
da prégagad do Evangelho, 
assy 0 tem feito, © esta 
nomeados embaixadores com 
ricos_prezentes, © v8 ed os 
embaixadores os Pe Simad de 
Si, ¢ Belchior Couts, os q™ de 
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‘The complaints were founded 
on the fact that the condemned 
men took refuge in our house, 
and some of the government 
exaggerated this greatly, ‘The 


whole thing collapsed. easily 
and I do not know yet that 
Ours were to blame in 
matter. 

24 "The Collegium inchoa- 
tun of S 


the 


Thome had some 
ch the condi- 
hree who did 
concurrence. 
the Rector, 
Nicolao Levanto,’ 
e worry; but it ix a 
all matter, which will be set- 


















through some compromixe. 
25. ‘The Mission of Bis- 
naga? continues, and of a 


thousand pagodas, which the 
King of Bisnaga orders to be 
given them every year, a thou- 
sand crozados have already: 
been paid to them this year, 
The Viceroy wrote to the 
Prince? giving him news 
about his arrival, and duly 
thanking him for Having given 
such an entrance to the Faith 
and conferred such favours on 
the Fathers. 1 advised them 
to get him to send an embassy, 
thereby to strengthen the more 
these beginnings of the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. ‘They have 
done so; and "ambassadors 
were appointed with rich 
Presents. With the ambas- 
sadors come Fathers Simad 








A «P. Nicholas Levanto, Gen.” left Lisbon in 159% (Pranco) 


fowed of 4 vows: 1600-01 at Ne 


= pro: 
WoL; 1603-10, Rector of 8. 


Sete A rt UE org 
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caminho had de visitar® o 
Principe daq’* Req’ instan 
tom pede Pe* offrecendo o 
temporal p* juntam' vere a 
disposigad q’ ha na sua cidade 
P* se fazer fruito. 











6. De Bengala veyo este 
anno aquy a Goa 0 P* Belohior 
da"seca pedir companh'™ p* 

nellas nouas empresas, © 
ainda q’ ¢6 a missad de Japad 
estauamos exhaustos, ¢ resol 
tos em ao mais Ihe darmos ho 
46 companh pq’ nad tor 
hhasse a0, foy tanta's instancia 
q' fez. 0 Visorey, q’ nos ouuemos 
a animar a faxer secundum 
ultimum potenti. Nad queira 
V. P. *mais q’ chegar o 
Visorey da India diante do 
Aroebpo, ¢ Bispo d’ Angamale, 
© outros a me dizer q’ de 
grilhos mo pediria; erazeime 
dizendo q’ a Comp* era sua. 
s. sl mandasse, disposesse 
ete. Nad se contentaua 0 P. 
‘0 menos de quatro companh™™ 























= Bas 
1 Simon de SA- b. at Guardia, 
ote for India, 1586 











prised and said that the Com- 





600.04 at Chandragici. as proacl 





-6or, 101 
de Si? and Belehior Continho,= 
who on the way must visit the 
Prince of that kingdom, who 

for Fathers 


















there 
rived here at Goa this year 

+ Belchior da Fonseca * to 
request com for those 
new enterprises, and, though 





the Mission of Japad had ex- 
hausted us and we were deter- 
mined to give him at most only 
one companion, that he might 
not return alone, yet the 
Viceroy insisted so much that 
we had to muster up courage to 
do secundum ultimum potention 
[ourutmost}. Let Your Pater- 
nity know that the Viceroy of 
India went so far as to tell me 
before the Archbishop * and 
the Bishop of Angamale® and 
others that he would request 
me with chains. Twas sur- 


















1004.06 at Palisoate; 1607, Rector of the College of the Serra: 1608-00), 





Rector of the College of 3 
Rector of the Coll: 





arn: 1608-1 


‘ofS. Thames ad. 
80: Besse, 





1578; admitted. 1586: taught 


fammar: left for Indis, 1692; Superior at Chandeagiri, 1601; Chandra~ 


re 
PODS 04% peouchet wid contented 
the 


‘Residence of Vellore, 









Da” Seon” in the MS. 


“1610 (et, Annual Letter of 1610), 
11630; IX. 138: Besse, Catal. of 1914. 


G04; Vellore, 1605-10; dat 
‘Sommer- 





1921, pp. 48-49: 
about “11 yours minister: 
dates S 





P.AS.B., 1911, 94, Sommer 
‘iz perhaps incompatible with other knows 
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de Goa se partio com tres, 
*e muy escolhidos, 

Andre de Nabais, Bras 
Nunez, Natal Salerno. © foy 
recado aS. Thome p* de li ir 
© P. Simad de Si, q° todauia 
nad foy por ser” partida a 
Galeota de Pegu no mesmo 
dia em q’ chegou o recado. 











27. Todauia, porg’ as em- 
presas nagi™ pie ead de m'= 
importancia pera 0 seruig 
diuino p* q’ os religiosos ao 
diante nos nad estoruassé 
nelle, alegando posses, como 
custumad, postog’ sempre li 
ndarad de leuante, me paregeo 
deuia rey requerer 
NN. Pr p* as taes impresas, 
em forma q’ ficasse memoria 
autenticn disso 
Assy o fez 5. 8! 
me hoa carta, 0 original daq! 
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pany was his, that His Lord- 
ship could order, dispose, ete 

© Father was not satisfied 
with fewer than four com- 
panions, He left Gon with 
three, quite picked subjects : 
Fathers Andre de Nabais,” 
Bras Nunez? and Natal 
Salerno,* and theorder was sent 
to'S. Thome that Fr. Simad de 
Sh* should start from there : 
however, he did not go, because 
the Galliot of Pega had left the 
very day when the order at- 
rived? 

27. However, since th 
terprises in those parts are of 
great moment for God’s servies 
lest the Religious should 
struct us in it later, alleging 
Possession, as is their wont, 
although they were always 
settled there (andarad de leuan 
fe),® it seemed to me that the 
Viceroy had to request our 
Fathers for such enterprises in 
due form, so that an authenti 
reoord of it might remain for 
the foture, His Lordship did 











































Los." 
TiS? in Bengal, 160: wrote from 
1 “Church, “Cochin, 


rofect “of the 
Bron. Catat of 10: Jonson, #1 
"0, and td, Catalogue, 1921 














Tatasias Nurion; Lan” tate Liston tn’ 1807 (Pranc) :b. at Cento, 
Porto, Vortogal 10% Lori; admitted, ee reached Bengal, 1001: 
fooan. 1 ale age branes 





Feiar Peter of Likbon, had been 
‘before October, 1987. Cf. his letter 
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aquy fica no cartorio, a copia 
he esta, 


Por cartas. © informacoes, 4” 
tiue dos Reo de Bengala, © 
Vegu, soube do grade fruito 
© notauel seruigo de N.S*,q 
8 poucos Pe= da Comp* q” por 
ordem de V. P. estad nag 
pi, fazem na doutrina, ¢ 
instrugad, © exemplo q’ dad 
aos Portuguezes, © na conuer- 
sad dos Infieis. Eq’ sad pedi- 
dox 06 instangia, © desejados 
dos 
com promessas, © licenga p* se 
prégar o sancto evangelho, & 
se fazer? Ige antre elles, © 
offregendo o nee 
deapezas, E por’ » cousn q° 
*. ‘ pringipalm' sobre 
Redan ina crcomeeire leone 
espero de D's M's. era 
hé fauoreger a chris 
promouer o  ministerio da 
uersad, © q! tanto serk mais 
auantejado, q'® mais se multi- 
plicaré os ministros, e espalharé 
por diversas p'*, em especial 










































se for gente de bom exemplo, 
como eu cuido q’ sad todos 
1r essa causa 

thes encar- 


rega. principalm' o assumpte 
da conuersad. Polloq’ ogo 
mh, ¢ encarrego a V. P. descarre- 
Bando nesta pi minke consci- 
( mande m‘* reli 
dis Comp Aquellas p'== ¢ satis 
fagad aos desejos daq'e Reys, 
e senhores, © 9 sancto 
late a si terete 


Cae 
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so by writing to me a letter, 
the original of which remains 
here in the archives. Here is 
acopy of it* 

“ By letters and informations 
which Chad from the kingdom 

Bengala and Pegu, { learned 
the great fruit and 
rvice to Our Lord which the 
few Fathers of the Company 
















coud] er “enekiings 
structing, and the example 

Portuguese. 
ion of the 





ani 
Infidels, 
earnestly 
by the infidel Kings and lords, 
who promixe to give them leave 
to preach the holy Gospel. and 
build Churches among 
even offering the needfa 
their expenses. And, con- 
sidering that the thing which 
His Majesty chiefly, and above 
everything else, recommends 
to me, and wherewith 1 hope 
for mercy from God in my 
time, isto favour the Chris- 
tianity and promote — the 
ministry of conversion, which 
will be farthered the more, 
the more ministers of the 
faith multiply and scatter to 
divers parts, especially if they 
are men of exemplary life, 
as I believe all those of the 
Company are (wherefore in 
India His Majesty entrasts 
chiefly to them the work of 
conversion), I therefore request 
and charge Your Paternity 
(thus discharging my own con- 
science in this matter) to send 
to those parts many Religious 








for 

















ee 


pera 


srttnasetagdtem m 
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V. P. q' nad falte a este meu 
Fequerim™ por ser tambe 
cousa tanto de seu institute, 
© obrigagad nad digo im 





Ne Sr ete. De Goa, a 26, de 
Margo de 1601 


28. De Malaca —senad 
offerege mais q’ ter se 
alenantado algo poeira cor 
dito de ho PY om hoa prégagad 
em materia de letras, por se 
matar no mesmo po ha 
Ouuidor, (aindag” por excessos 











authori 
priuata* ao iniusto iulgador, 
haq! prégayad se tinha achado 
© Ouuidor q’ digo, e dahy a 
pouco matarad, oq! se tinha 
retirado p* o most? dos Frades 
Dominicos, os qr exagitarad 
este dito do nosso progador, 
aindaq’ co tom de denuncia’ 
giad & Inquisigad informou. 
disto *o Re" mas tam confu- 
sam! como eu* aquy o faco. 
tenho the escrito mand@ in- 
formagad bem destincta p* por 
© remedio q’ eduem. 





29. Acerca do  Meluco 
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of the Company, that they 
may satisty the desires of those 
Kings and Lords, and by 

the holy Gospel may 
spread Holy Church through- 
‘out all those Provinces, chiefly 
ghout Arracad, Pega and 
Martavad. And, as [trust 

















with this my request, 
is also a matter com- 





80 specially under your 
institute an T say no 
more. te. From. 
Goa, the 26th of March of 


1601." 

28. About Malaca there is 
nothing to be said except that 
some dust was raised there on 
account of the saying of a 
Father at a sermon on a 
Point of learning, because an 
Auditor (Ouuidor) was killed 
at that time (although for ex: 
cesses in other matters); and 
it seemed our preacher’ had 

id it was licit to kill on one's 
Private authority an unjust 
judge ; the said Auditor had 
team Present at this sermon, 
and he was killed « little 
later, when he had retired to 
the monastery of the Domini- 
can Friars, who exaggerated 
this saying of our preacher 
and even wanted to denounce 
him to the Inquisition. ‘The 
Rector gave information about 
this, but as vaguely as 1 do 
now. Ihave written to them 
tolling them to send very dis- 
tinet information, so that a, 
suitable remedy may be ap- 


Lae Concerning Maluco we 
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estamos esperande este Marco 
04" tem soccedido 66 a chegada 
de NN. P*, © e5 0 socorro q° 
thes teri mandado @ eapitas 
mér Andre Furtado de Men- 
doga, © porq’ atégora estiverad 








as cousas dag pe muy 
Fouoltas, nad pareceo a" era 
t'po de por em ordé a visita 





q’ em meu/) nome tinha fo 
P. Christouad da Veiga 
deixando correr tudo na mesma 
forma em q’ 0 P. 0 deixon, 
© q' se podera fazer coma 
soubermos 0 estado em q° 
fica Amboyno, © Tydore com 
suas residengias, © cd isto dou 
fim a esta p"™ carta encomen- 
dando me na bencad, ¢ st 
sactificios de V. P. de Margao 
pr de Dezembro de 1601, 





Dz V. P, filhe 





@ ser? [sie] 
jeolao Pimenta. 








30. Pareceo me acrecentar 
a esta a copia de hoa q’ Elrey 
m’ esereueo este anno sobre 
nossas cousas, ¢ em particular 
sobre us missoes do Catayo, 
& Bisnagn pera’ V- P. veja 
quato S. Mas fauorece. He 
verdade q’ por reposta de hoa 
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expect this March? to get 
news of what happened with 
the arrival of Our Fathers and 
with the help which the 
Captain-in-Chief Andre Fur- 
tado de Mendoga* must have 
sent them; and, since until 











proper 
in order the vi 









time to pu 
which Father Christovad 
Veiga? had made in m: 

but to let things run on 


which the 





same shape 
Father found them 
ble to do so 





Herewith I 
conclude this first letter, com- 


their residences. 


self to Your Pater- 
nity’s blessing and holy Sac 
fices. 

From Margao, the first of 
December of 1601. 

Your Paternity 

servant, 
Nicolao Pimenta. 


30. I thought it good to 
add to this letter a copy of a 
letter which the King* wrote 
to me this year about our 
affairs, and in particular about 








's son and 











Bisnaga, so that Your Pater- 
nity may sec how much His 





‘The coming March, 1903, no doubt. 
‘See on him § preceding § 11. 

GP catophoras Vic 

bar's Court at ‘Lahore in 1300-01 





ital handwriting. : 
T Dip HIT of Spain and Portugal (1598-1021). 
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om q’o P. Peo informaua da 
Inquietagad, & teabalho q" nos 
dito cargo do hospital de Goa 
thescreue, a elle outra em q° 
diz q’ aindag’ isso assy 

hd tam grade o seruigo q° 0 
Comp® nisso faz a D's. q” hi 
por seu sernigo, q” nad som! 











tenhamos cargo do hospital 
de Goa mas tambs dos de 
todas as outras cidades, & 








nad ter espertade qué dormia) 
auisera V. Po do q’ se 04 res- 
pondide. 


Visitador da Comp® de Josv 
Eu Elrey vos enuio mt saudar. 
Receby vossa carta do 12 de 
Nouabro de 99. E vos agra- 
deco.  q’ me dixois sobre 
minha saccessad nestes RN 
senhorios por morte d’ Elrey 
met 5°". q’ D's tem. Todas 
as cousas q’ me forad apre- 
sentadns pellos dons religiovos 
q’ vierad na armada do anno 
passado. tocantes a Comp* 
mandey wer. © tenho prouido, 
nellas na forma q” sabereis do 
Visorey. Aires de Saldanha aq’ 
gneomedo mi ‘encarasidam' 
fauorega as cousas da chris- 
tandsde dessas easy 


‘as do uossa Companhia. & tudo 

Y ouuer lugar, como confio q” 
fare, o tine cotetam’ de se ter 
descubsrta. quella christade 


Sournat of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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Majesty is in favour of them. 
It is true that in answer to 
which Father 
told him of the 
© and trouble which 
hospital at 
he wrote to him 
that be so, 
» rendered 


a letter 
Province 
















so great is 


in this to God by the Company, 
whose object itis to serve Him, 
that 





should take charge 

‘of the hospital of 
but also of those of all 
her cities and fortresses, 
and he ordains urgently that 
we should again take care of 
the fortification of Damad, 
and the Lords Viveroy and 
Archbishop insisted on both 
points. Father Provincial— 
I wish he bad not waked those 
who were asleep (?)—will tell 
Your Paternity what has been 
answered. 

“(To the] Visitor of the 
Company of Jesus. —1, the 
King, send you my best greet~ 

T rectived your letter of 
the 12th of November of 
[15]99. And 1 thank you for 

1 tell me about my ac~ 
ingdoms and 














cession to these 








domains through the death of 
the my Lord, who is with 
God. T ordered that all the 


Viceroy, Aires de Saldanha, to 
whom I recommend bare 
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teue notivia atégora: © a” 
Elrey de’ Bisnaga te dado 
Strada em seus Re p> se 
nelles prégar o s'° Evangelho, 
de_q' 0 Arcebp? de Goa me 
auisou. encomedo wos m' q° 
de vossa pi acudain, © ox 
obreiros neces assy pera a 
sementeyra, q’ se ora comeca 
haq’® Re de Bisnaga como 
pera a conseruagad di chris- 
tand® do Catayo, © confio q’ o 
Visorey vox dara todo o fauor, 
© ajuda necess* p* hoa, € 
outra cousa, © cd elle, 6 o 
Arcebp” de Goa tratareis esta 
materia, particularm', pois bé 
tito do’ seruigo de D's, © meu, 
© das mais q' uos pareger deno 
ter enformagad me dareis conta 
P* ® todas madar prouer como 

















ouuer por bem. Escrita em 
Lisboa A 24. de Jan” de 1601. 
Rey. 
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thing for which there is an 
occasion, as T trust he wi 

‘And I was pleased to hear of the 
discovery of that so ancient 
Christianity in Catayo of 
whieh you give me an account, 
of which there was no know- 
ledge heretofore,. and that the 
King of Bisnaga has thrown 
open his kingdoms for preach- 
ing in them the holy Gospel 
which the Archbishop of Goa 
advised me of. I greatly re- 
commend to you that on your 
part you should furnish the ne- 
cessary labourers both for the 
sowing now beginning in that 
kingdom of Bisnaga, and for 
the maintaining of the Chris- 
nity of Catayo, and I trast 
that the Viceroy will give you 
all the favour and belp neces- 
sary for both objects. With 
him and the Archbishop of 
Goa you will discuss this mat- 
ter, particularly, since it tends 
so much to the service of God 
and mine; and, as for the 
other matters which you think 
T ought to know of, you will 
inform me, so that’ I may 
order to provide for them as T 


shall fudge good. 
Weltten at Lisbon, the 24th 
of January of 1601. 











King. 








Arricte No. 9 


Eulogy of Father Jerome Xavier, S.J., 
a Missionary in Mogor. 


(1649-1617.) 7 
‘Translated from the Spanish by the Rev. H. Hosren, S.J. 


‘The following eulogy of Fr. Jerome Xavier is translated 
now for the first time into. En; 

Compaiiia | de Jesus en la Prov 
P. Bartholome ‘Alcazar; deta m 


parte,» a folio volume pr 








and was collated by the Rev. A. Lailemand, S.J., both of whom 
went to their reward during the Great War. 

‘The eulogy occurs under Decade LIT, Anno VIII, Cap. IL, 
and goes from p. 203 to p. 216, the Sth year of the 3rd Decade 
corresponding to A.D. 1568, when on the 9th of May Fr. Jerome 
Xavier entered the Novitiate. It contains 6 letters not other- 
wise accessible, and bearing the following dater: Goa, Nov. 12, 
1593; Kashmir, Sept. 1, 1597; Lahore, Aug. 2, 1508; Agra, 
Sept. 14, 1609; Chaul, Deo. 4, 1615; and Goa, Jan. 5, 1617. 

I must thank F. Cotta, Esq., of Calcutta, for improvements 
made in my translation. 


St, Joseph's College, Darjeeling, 
May 6, 1919. 








[P. 203] Decape III, Year VIL, Cuarres 11. 


$1. Bulogy of Father Jerome (Geronymo) Xavier, 
Apostolic Missionary of the Mogor. 


On the 9th of May,’ was received a very illustrious 
relative of St. Francis Xavier, who, with the intention of 
following his footsteps in the spiritual conquests of heathenism, 
changed the title of his noble family for that of Xavier, 
considering it of triumphal renown in those eastern regions, and 
of better omen than the change of ‘Scipio’ to ‘the African,” 
with whieh, in jicious announcement of victory, Caesar 
honoured fie gebersl of an army to whom he recommended the 
‘bjection or conque frica). 
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‘This gentleman? was called D. 
honse of Beyre, a family well-known in the Kingdoms of 
Navarre and France. On taking the habit of the Company, he 
exchanged this title against that of Navier, resolving and 

to imitate [P. 204] his holy uncle 

self with letters and> virtues in our 
in which he lived thirteen years, until in 
1581 he embarked for East India* where he made his Profession 
of four vor Rector of the Colleges of Bazain and Cochin, 
Master of Novices, and Superior of the Professed House of Goa 

In the year 1594, fired with higher ambitions, he undertook 
the Mission of the Mogor, being in it a most worthy successor of 
our illustrious martyr. Fr. Rodolfo Aquaviva. He lived many 
Years at Agra and Lahore, the two Courts of that Monarch who 
boasted of being a descendant and heir of the famous Tamorlan. 
His empire, ited by ixture of Indians, Gentiles and 
Moors, and situated between the Indus and the Ganges, borders 
on Persia, and occupies many regions of Tartary or Asiatic 

-ythia and no small part of India. 

Here he employed himself with incredible zeal in converting 
and instructing Gentiles and Mahometans, and he succeeded in 
conferring the waters of Holy Baptism on four close relatives of 
the Emperor. — His life was exposed to very great dangers, in 
which Ke displayed bis Christion fortitude, "The people stoned 
him at the Court of Lahore. At the wicked suggestion of an 
Armenian apostate, he ran another danger no less because 
he dofended courageously the purity and chastity of the Christian 
faith, resisting and opposing the Armenian’s desire to marry 
the sister of his deceased wit 

‘That barbarian Prince was very intelligent, but dishonest 
and covetous of honour. Hence, not satisfied with the sects of 
Indians, Gentiles and Moors, existing in his dominions, and his 
carnal appetites not allowing him to embrace the law of Christ, 
he dared set himself up as the author of a new sect, founding it 
‘on gentile rites and borrowing nothing from that of Mahomet 
previously he had made different experiments to ascertain which 
Jaw was the best, and he presumed that, with no other hel 
than human industry, he would succeed in the attempt, whicl 
was as rash as it proved vain. The Armenian ite at once 
joined that sect, and he asked the Emperor as a favour to force 
Fr. Geronymo Xavier to embrace it. But our valiant champion, 


‘eronymo Espeleta, of the 
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nothing daunted, and 
condemned and abom| 
life for so righteous a ishing with his 
firmness the Grandces of the kingdom. ‘The King resented 
extremely his holy freedom, but he dissembled his vexation and 
repressed his anger. 

On many other occasions did this apostolic man give proofs 
of his high-mindedness, trampling upon the unjust schemes 
‘of that barbarous Prince, and God watching ovbr with 
special care in ovder that he might make greater fruit in those 
souls, until he returned to Goa in the year 1617 

Daring all those many years this fervent Jesuit correspond- 
ed by letters with Fathers Thomas de Ituren and Francisco de 
Benavides, of our Province. Six of these have been preserved in 
the original, the first, addressed to Father Benavides, in the 
archives of Aleala; the other five in the archives of our Imperi- 
al College. And, ‘as in these he dwells to some extent on his 
successes and on those of several other members who had gone 
to the East from this Province, while adding to those informa- 
tions others of a geographical ‘and curious nature concerning 
those parts, we have judged it good to communicate them to our 

oaders. 

‘The tenour of the first is as follows :— 

“1 do not know what to say, or how to deceive myself 
[P.205] for T did not find Fr. Francisco de Benavides on the list 
of the dead, nor did I find among the letters any letter of his. 
1k is missing, and death alone, I think, can explain its absence. 
‘The reason must be that you write only by one way, since, out 
of five ships, only one, in which six of ours were coming, was 
missing this year, and the others brought no letter of vours.* 

“That shows you do not know the dangers of this sea. 
For, though I wrote to you almost every year in triplicate, I 
doubt whether the last one reached you, or whether you will get 
this present letter of mine, because out of five ships which 
loft two years ago only one reached : another was caught by the 
English ; another, to escape the same fate, was burnt by the 
Portuguese, and of the other two there is no trace.? Of the five 







































1 ‘Thomas de Tturen, born at Ttares, in the Pampeluna Diocese, 
hy and moral and scholastic theology? died on April 
1g yours, bein; fouse of Toledo. 


‘the Empiiah the 
rg her own orev, leat 


t. Ohristovam cench~ 
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ships which left a year ago, one was lost—though many on board, 
were saved and arrived with much trouble across the lands of 
the Cafres, near the Cape of Good Hope; two arrived at 
Mozambique: about the two others we do not know whether 
they reached.’ This sea is very troublesome and very great. 
1 say this in order that, if you get no letter, you should not 
think I forget you or am’ dead. 

“Lam quite well, thank God, in this Professed House of 
Gon; still, Ihave less quiet here than when I was-at Cochin, 
for there is more work here; not only have 1 to manage the 
house, but, as the Father Provincial goes every year to visit 
parts of the North, or those of the South, the poor Superior of 
this honse takes his place, and he has double work. 

“But Ido not say more about myself, because Father Gil 
de la Mata? the bearer of this, will give vou plenty of news. 
Coming from Japan this year, he passed the’ winter here and 
helped us very much with his sermons. We are quict here, 
though troubled by the disturbances we hear from those (your) 
parts. God grant that the Congregation which takes plice in 
Rome this month may put an end to it all, Be so kind as to 
write to me at length about that. 

“1 have little news to write to you. The news about 
Japan I leave to Father Gil dela Mata, who will tell wherever 
he goes how the persecution continues, and also the fruit which, 
for all that, Our Lord makes in those parts. Father Visitor 
was well received by the Quambaco ; * he sent him back to the 
Viceroy of India with another present in return. He sent it 
with this Father, and he (the Father Visitor ¢] stopped in China 






































2 Five ahipe left Lishon on April 7, 1902. On the way back, the 
‘Ste, Aiberto wat low nt tine Cage of ood Hope: the Nasaruh and the 
Sagas rouched Movambiqua, (at. Xavier. op: fis 30) 

yranco mentions “I _Agidian Martine, Cast.” an loeving. Lisbon 
in tsi nino SP" eine stata Conall’ ta 10 me going tha Bane 
trom'tiavon ant Br kaon Sc fel ro wnote sang te died nt con 

rt aes te cegidiwn” 

Y: Fr, Besse's date should be 1600 of earlier. We read in Pimonta's 
lotto of 12 L000 (Stowunting 1008p, V3) 
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“Here the things of the Society are doing well. 
from the Christianity of the Serra, ? wi 
Thomas, that the fruit of Ours is much increasing. ‘The 
numbers in it and in the Seminary of Vaipicota (bout which T 
wrote many times to Your Reverence) * are greater than ever 
‘The Archbishop * and others are more openly against us and 
against the Church, while the people are more than ever in out 
favour. Fifty-two are studying in the Seminary: seven or 
cight are Priests; others, Jamaxes (Deacons or Subdeacont); 
others, small boys: some learn Surian,® that is Chaldean ; 
others, Latin ; and all give many proofs of virtue. As I do not 
live in those parts, I shall not start writing about particular 
gs. refer you to the Annual Letter, which has many good 
ts, both about the Christianity of St. Thomas [P2060] and 
ut this one of Goa, where good and strongly tried conver- 
sions took place. 

“Here in Goa the Father of the Christians (as they call the 
Father who takes care of the new converts) is Fr. Francisco 
Hernandez, * the brother of Fr. Sebastian Hernandez. He is a 
very zealous man, and much liked for his sermons and his 
manners by the Lord Viceroy, * with whom, by reason of his 
office, he is very frequently brought into contact. 

“This last March, Fr. Francisco de Vergara came in 
mediocre health from Malaca to Bazain to help the Rector. 












































Kidgdor. (3 


Xavier, op. cit.) J OF use Malabar mountain= 
While he was at Cochin, we must presume. 
2 Mar Abrabucn. Syrine. 


7 The Fathors whose names follow must have been Spaniards. Fr 
Francisco Homandes appears to be the Missionary sent to How 
who diod in prison at Chittagong on Now. 14, 1602, Born at “Hucrta 
GF Avertensis), in the diocese of Toledo, he entered the novitiate at Atenin 
bn March 20,'1570, and lett for India in 1878. OL Sommervogel, TIT. 6507 
TX, $25.—Thore is however a Fr. Francis Fernandes who died in 1600, ai 
the Bom Jens Gon.’ "Cr. Pimenta’s Annual Letter of 1-12-1000 (Mogun. 
ino, 1608, )." Some one (in Europe *) confused him with the Bengal 
Missionary? ‘An this Francis Fernandes wos Minister when he. died, and 
id. pot dio in'® native Mission, Iye cannot he the persom referred to by 

y kavier 


She Sata 
Galion hee oe Sted 
JE Raa ae eet a 
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“Fr. Juan Luis Soriano, * a very good religious, but now 
‘old and quite white, is there in a Mission Church (Iglesia de Chri 
stiandad) and garden (Quinta) of the College. 

“From Fr. Antonio de Monserrate = and his companion, 
Fr. Pedro Paez, * we got letters now from July of this year; 
they continue in their captivity * and have less hope of getting 

‘y; but they feel much consoled, and they maintain them- 
selves and the captives in piety. in the Annual there is ai 
‘extract from one of his letters: perhaps it will go with this one 
for Your Reverence. They think that the Governor of the 
country where they are, on completing his term of office, which 
will be soon, will take them to Jerusalem, to present them to 
the Holy House ; for, although Moors, they do so; and his wife 
is kind to the Fathers. I think she is the daughter of Christian 
parents. 

“About the Mogor ® 1 wrote already that the Mission was 

ed, and how of the Fathers who came back one died this 

of poison, it is supposed, which was given him in th 
Ghurch of the Christianity where horesided.*. ‘The other, whone 
name is Christobal de Vega, of the Province of Castile, is Superior 
of the House of Chaul, which is now besieged =* for the neigh 
bouring Moorish King, irritated because Ours took much money 
from a ship of his, which was stranded near our lands, came to 
attack the city, and he will make us throw up the morsel before 
he cools down.” He made a fortress on a hill near the sea, hi 
ing to block the entrance to the city; but he does not stop 
ship, although he bombards the city with much artillery, and of 
very big calibro. God protects us, for he has done us very little 
damage until now. But he can do us much harm: a fow days 
go, in spite of all his artillery, a ahip had gone to the. city by 
the river; but, when she got out, she jouble for it; they 
sank her. May God help us. Good Safe Paasche 
((ravajo} with those of the city and with the soldier guests :* he 
does much for them and is very much liked by all : all speak 
and write greatly in his praise. 
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“ From the Prester! we got letters speaking of the extreme 
abandonment of those Christians. Of two who were there, the 
died ; the one left is nearly seventy-three years old. 
her Provincial sent to them, fonr or five years ago, Fr. 
Monserrate and Fr. Paez: they did not reach. He seat them 
now two others this year. Would to God that they arrive. 
*Commending myself to Your Reverence’s Holy Sacrifices 
and prayers. 
“From Goa, the 12th of November, (15) 93. 
“Your Reverence’s unworthy servant in Christ. 
“ Geronymo Xavier. 














(P. 207] §2. Journey which he made to the Kingdom 
of Caximir? 


Four years later,? Fr, Xavier was already in the Mission of 
Mogor, and, following the Court of that Monarch, he had gone 
to the city of Caximir, whence he wrote to Fr. Ituren the 
following first letter : 

“I was exoused from writing this year; for Your Rever- 
ence will get this year a letter of your old friend Fr. Pedro 
Paes, whom God ‘now, brought back to India, for glorious 
labours, and he is actually studying his theology at Goa. How- 
ever, you will find some little time to read this letter of mine, 
considering that it comes from a friend, even from your still 
older friend.” 

We were at Lahor, the Court of King Equebar,* always 
enjoying good health. When spring® came, the King came to 
‘this Kingdom of Caximir, which he took ten years He 
was obliged to come away, because his houses were burnt on 
the Feast of the Resurrection, which was the time when he 
makes a solemn feast in honour of the sun, when it reaches the 
sign of Aries, ‘They say that the King must have lost in that 
fire eight of ten millions of gold, i plecos of gold and silk; 
ious stones and very pieces which were burnt and 
jamaged, and it is not known how such a fire originated. All 
affirm that it was a chastisement from God. Not having 
houses enough to in, and owing to the heats of Lahor, 
which are very great, he decided to come and pass the summer 
in this kingdom, this country being very cool. We came with 
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though he did not oblige us to come, and he was thankfal 
for 

“On the way we were in good health. How much trouble 
we had in getting through those mountains, which are much 
bigger than those of our Pyrenees! And, when we had passed 
one, there Was another still worse. For eight or ten days we 
went from mountain to mountain, from snow to snow, and 
under great cold, though it was the end of May. 

« When We arrived at the city and settled down, at once 
on the third or fourth day both of us,t of the Company, fell ill 
with fever, which Insted us more than two months, and 1 
thought I should become consumptive. For, after 1 got cured 
and went about and ate well, I suffered continually night and 
day from a low fever, which gave me not a little pain and 
much anxiety; but, as T recovered my strength, it went away, 
and now Tam already out of convalescence, although I 
the privileges of it, And the country is specially goo 
convalescent people: for it is very fresh as to climate, rivers, 
fountains, surroundings? and fields 

“Tt is a country h in olden times was provided with 
every kind of foodstuffs; now it is very much uncultivated and 
even depopulated, from the time that this King took it and 
governs it through captains who tyrannize over it, et dum nim 
emungunt, eliciunt sanguinem (and bleed the people by their 
extortions), The people are very intelligent; they are Moors 
nearly all, and staunch Moors (muy Moros); but, speaking in 
general, they are very poor, and I never saw so much poverty 
among any other people, And they say that, before this King, 
they were all sufficiently provided with food, and so the want of 
money existing in this kingdom was not felt, for with vé 
little they bought what was necessary for their existence. 
Now everything is wanting, for there are no cultivators on 
account of tho violence done them. And, owing to the King's 
coming, [P. 208] they have more than twenty-five thousand 
additional mouths to feed, besides many horses and elephants, 
‘They ate whatever they had stored up; and so the poor folks 
suffer much and even perish. 

“And, as it is an ill wind that blows nobody good, they 
throw their babies (sus criaturas) away in the strects, because 
of their poverty. ‘The Christians and we picked up some, and, 
though wo gave them nurses, snd mills they did not profit by 
the care taken of them, as they were already worn out w: 
hunger. Even that proved a blessing; for they died after 
being baptised and went to heaven per viam sine impedimento 
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(by the way without obstacle), and so we considered our 
coming a very profitable move, on account of these lucky little 
creatures whom  suscitauit Dominus de stercore & puluere vt 
collocet eas cum Principibus poputi sus (the Lord raised from. the 
dunghill and the dust, that they may sit with the princes of his 
people). 

“There is something (though of a different kind) which 1 
must not omit to say, in order to give Your Reverence's pupils 
something to philosophise about. It is this, that at the extremi 
ty of the kingdom, on the south side, there is on a declivity, 
ab the foot of certain mountains, g fountain of very good cold drink- 
ing-water, but a very rare [fountain] it is: for it is like this.’ I 
like a well, eight or ten palms deep, and as many broad ; and 
is square,’ the bottom and sides of it being entirely of big 
stones. At the bottom of the well there is another by the side ; 
this one must be four palms deep and two palms square (de 
ancho dos en quadro). Brom this small well the water begins to 
spring and rise, until it reaches the level of the bottom 
of the well (for, as I said, that small well ix four palms 
deeper than it); and, as the water always rises, it covers 
the entire bottom of the well, and then wat 8 to flow 
from « hole in the wall of the said well fon the south side), 
which is close to the bottom, and from here and from the said 
small well water flows so abundantly that it goes rising 
and rising until it fills the well to the brim, and then it flows 
away through a stone channel, which they have made for it, 
to conduct the water to a place where the women bathe, the 
men, mostly Gentiles, bathing with much devotion in the’ well 
itself. This rising of the water has its limit: for at a cert 
Point—which is not always regular, the flow lasting sometimes 
longer, sometimes less long—it stops and ‘at once to 
decrease and get lower, and to disappear through the same 
place whence it came. ‘And when the flow stops and begins to 
decrease, many rush in to bathe with much devotion and 
fervour. 
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this phenomenon, which they attribute to their false gods. 
And near the well the ancients built for it a ia, something 
like a chapel, of great stones, but it is now falling to rain. ‘The 
Moors say that Avicenna? came to this ki 
he usod his great knowledge to make this fountain, T’saw it, and 
I travelled more than fiftern leagues, and as many bnek, to 
see it. 

“1 have nothing farther to say for the moment, except 
that T recommend myself to Your Reverence’s Holy Sacrifices 
and prayers, 

‘From this kingdom and city of Caximir, the first of 
September of [15] 97. 

“This kingdom is 108 degrees® from East to West, and 
34 from North to South. 

“Your Reverence’s unworthy servant in Jesus Chri 

“ Geronymo Xavier.” 















She aw 
$4. New information which he gives from the two 
Courts of Lahor and Agra. 

‘The next year, being at the Court of Lahor, he wrote to 
him the following letter — 

“You must already have my letter and the letter of your 
Fr, Pedro Paez; that notwithstanding, T shall write to you this 
one from Lahor, as last year I wrote to you from the kingdom 
of Caximir. But what shall I do, if it please God that neither 
the ships nor the letters arrive ? 
ly Father, we here in these Eastern parts sce 
jus ext Dominus Deus noster* (how great is the Lord our 
God), who owns and rules such great countries, peopled by such 
different peoples and nations. For they come here from the 
most Eastern parts, those of Catayo, Tartary and Muscovy, and. 
they relate various things about their countries. | What rejoiced. 





me great! chat was told, eight », to the prince, 
‘nd ta our presence, by an honourable who had been, 
thirteen years in Catayo, which is where that famous great wall 
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separates China from Tartary. He says that in that kingdom 
many are Christians, and that the king who preceded the 
present one was a Christian. I postponed asking the particulars 
to another day, when I told him to come to that very place for 
our sake ;* he did not come; Iam going in search of 
inform myself at my leisure. What is certai 
many Christians th 
be very rude (agrestissimos), si 
and at the end of the world, 
where foreigners cau 
permission from th 
to send me with this little Persi 















; and they must 
© they are extremely fat away, 
the most Eastern part of it 
obtais 














Knows whom he reserves for such an ander 

“Here all our work consists in clearing the ground of 
brambles and in sowing super petrosa Maurorum, super spinas 
Gentilium® (on the rocky ground of the Moors, on thé thorns 
of the Gentiles). All listen very well, and it is wonderfal how 
patiently they listen to the praises which Mahomet (el maldito 
Mahoma) deserves. They fear the King. who shows us favour, 
and he too listens many times to our things, and at times ho 
hears what he does not like and dissembles. As these are 
beginnings, we are obliged to have patience ut fructum affer- 
amus® (if we wish to bring forth fruit); building [P. 210) 
foundations means spending much stone and mortar, and not to 
enjoy the fruits of one’s labour; but may God help and console 
us with cortain fr 
good health ; better than in Spain, Portugal and 
¢ (especially) as regards the stone. Laus Deo. 
Vtinam in spiritu ita sit (Praise to God! Would that I were the 
same as regards piety). | Buty est qui vinificat, caro 
‘autem non prodest quidquam.* (It spirit that quickeneth ; 
the flesh profiteth nothing.) The flesh brings cares and 
anxieties; and the poor spirit brings patience and sighs. 
Adjuua igitur infirmitatem meam® verbo et oratione, et vale. 
(Help therefore my weakness, by word and prayer, and fare you 


a 
well. 
"From Lahor, the 2nd of August of [15]98. 

‘Fell me what you may know about our country ; how the 
Company is working, ete., and what you know about our 
Province, and write by two or three different ways. In every 
ease, get me and send mean Alcorwn in Latin ® or in the vulgar 

ongue, for I cannot get it here except in Arabic, which I do 
derstand ; and over there at Nuroia they must have it. 
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Saltém (at any rate), the Lords Inquisitors will have some. 1 
recommend the same to Father Benavides ; do not forget it. by 
ing each on the other. I wish there came two or three! 


+ [Your] unworthy servant in Jesus Christ, 
“ Geronymo Xavier.” 


in from the Court of Agra another 








‘To the same he wrote a; 
letter, which svas as follows — 

“Your Reverence’s letter was most pleasing to me. both 
because it was worth it, thanks to the many different items of 
news which you give me about that Province, and because 
it was the only one: for years now, not one has come from all 
the old friends. Neither Benavides, nor Roxas,’ nor Ortesas, 
nor the rest, show signs of life. I could understand that the 
ocean had ‘run dry, but pot their inkstands, when there is 
question of writing to this great friend of theirs. God grant they 
be alive; if they are, I trust that, even if their letters do not 
como, they will not fail mo with their prayers. 

“Father mine, I am in good health, and the Lord be 
thanked who gives it, although I may say that my constitution 
has greatly lost in strength this year, and that it wishes to enjoy 
the privileges of old age;? and what is worse is that T can 
scarcely refuse them, for I find myself very weak. weaker every 
day. And, if the conntey, which is very healthy, did not help me, 
Tshould be worse 

“My work con oing and coming to the King, and in 
throwing the hook into the water, hoping the fish will bite, 
Bub, revera, Pater mi (truly, my Father), it is a big thing; the 
conversion ‘of souls requires much capital and strength. | We 
Geal with Moore, who agree with us abont all that concerns the 
nature of God ; and we come into conflict with them about that 
which we cannot prove with reasons. but only with miracles, 
which the Lord will work by whom and when it may please Him, 
Even #0, we do not desist at any time: for when Dominus 
virtutum ® (the Lord of hosts) wishes, everything can be done and 
be hoped for. 

“As for the book of the Alcoran, I should value it much, 
although T had it translated here from Arabic into Persian, and 
from Persian into Portuguese.* Your soruple about communicat 
ing such a book to us is amusing, when we here are dealing from 
morning to night with these Moors about their things, so much 


* Rechaps John de Roxas, SJ. ba at Toledo : snterg te Society fn 
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so that even the bread we eat seems to have been kneaded with 
the water of Mahomet’s Aleoran. However, for our greater 
satisfaction, I should prefer an old Alcoran, as such a one may 
be translated better; hence, I do not desist from my request, 
ete. 

* Your Reverence asks me for news from this country. It 
in very healthy: I have never felt so well elsewhere as here. 
‘There are few fevers (calenturas), few illnesses ; the country is 
very fruitful; the tyranny [P! 211] of the Mogores has 

ever, it is well provided x. The 
King is absolute Lord of all his kingdoms; and great and small 
have only as much land and property ashe wishes to give them. 
To some he gives very great revenues, eg. one hundred, two 
andred, five hundred thousand crnzados; and he gives them 
lands to live upon, and to derive the said revenue from. But, 
when he gets angry, he deprives them of the lands and gives 
them to others; and so, during the time that some one holds 
certain lands, he squeezes out of them whatever he can, and the 
poor labourers desert them and run away, which is the renson 
why they are poorly peopled. ‘There are other lands which the 
King reserves to himself; he farms them out to the highest bid- 
der, and the lessees, in order to extract from them what they 
promised to pay and derive profit, rob the labourers and oppress 
them in a hundred ways, until they leave the lands and go 
away ; and so they are less populated than they might be. 

“The land is fertile: it yields two or three crops a year: 
some parts produce more wheat than others; but in all they eat 
wheaten bread, although the food of the common people is rice 
and butter, It seems impossible that there should be so much 
butter; but the fact is that no one eats without using butter. 
Let Your Reverence imagine a city with five hundred thousand 
souls. What a quantity of butter would it not consume, if no 
‘one in it did not eat it? And Isay the same about rice. 

“But even the animals are almost as great eaters as the 
men. There must be in this city three or four thousand 
<lephants, the others being in the villages. Every day each one 

sone mano! or one mano and a half, of rice or other food. 
‘ancy there must be in this city more than twelve thousand 
horses, because nearly all go on horseback. You see what an 
‘amount of food they require, and their food generally consists of 
chick-peas (garvancos). Barley is not used; and the country 
supplies it all. And so 1 say that it is very fertile; it would be 
gieu/ moter IE those who live! cn 1 rested. It aa proprietary 

‘It has many mines of iron, of copper, and even of silver 
‘but they are far. Copper mines there are: for there are some 
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copper mines near this city? where it is said they get thirty or 
more pounds of copper out of forty pounds of earth dug up. I 
scarcely believed it, however, but those who knew it well 
asserted it to me quite seriously. A Castilian miner, who saw 
them, affirmed the same to me, and showed I 


Cotton is the ordinary clothing of the country ; 
man dresses wery neatly on six or eight ducats, and lives at 
very small expense. 

“Hence it is that there are very rich men among these 

great treasures, which at the end, 

For a captain to leave behind 

There are captains and lords 

who have forty, fifty milli but they do not profit by them 

during their lifetime, as they hem ; still less do they, when 

they die, because the King generally takes them; and if the 

heirs declare them spont# (of their own accord), they leave them a 
large part, ef é conwerso (and conversely). 

“ They lack what is best, the truth. The law, the worship 
of God, everything is Mahomet's; but they keep their law very 
little in what runs counter to their appetites. Wine is forbidden 
them, and they drink it to excess ; and, unless they get drunk, they, 
fanoy they have not drunk. They make wine from jagra, thi 
is from the sugar-cane, and from the bark (casca) of a certain tree ; 
with the same jagra they make vinegar; and they make the 
wine as strong as they like, [P. 212] strong enough to knock 
down a bull. “They do not much use our grape-wine, because it 
eo aeae en tended the King’s di y 

“ Just as landed property is at the 's dixpoxal, so are 

iguities. To-day one raised to high honour; the next mornin 
he is thrown down. When anyone commits # fault or an offence 
{alguna falta 6 alguna culpa) in the King’s service, the King orders 
there and then, in his presence, to give him fifty or one hundred 
lashes from a whip, and every blow that is given is heard from: 
very far; when he has been well wl e goes home, gets 


cured ina hurry, and quickly runs to his duty as before, 
without having lost more than the boy who gets a whipping in 
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I send you « copy of the points which I wrote for the Anny: 
Letter] from India. It is in Portuguese, that being our language 
fore; and T want that other friends hore see it fret: for Father 
Francisco de Vergara, an old friend, must get it read and must 
show it. to many in the city of Bazain,’ where we have « College, 
whieh he is Rector, although they say he is very old. Vale 

igitur (farewell, therefore). T make one condition = that is, that 
you will send it to our College of Aleala, that they may read it 
and commend to God this their brother, that they may see for 
what countries they are being educated, ‘and may amass a large 
store of letters and piety, so that the Lord Jesus may be glorified 
through them wbique (everywhere). Amen. 

*Commending myself earnestly to the Holy Sacrifices « 
them all and of Your Reverence.” 

“Brom this city and Court of Agra, the 14th of September 
of (11609. 


























* Geronymo Xavier.” 





$4. Reasons for his going to Chaul and interesting 
geographical details. 


While at Chaul, during the last years of his life, he told 
him® the reason of his coming there, and other details, to the 
following effect — 

“Lreosived Your Reverence’s letter of the 27th of Feb- 
ruary of this year on the 27th of November of the same," and 
the many bits of good news you give me in it afforded me much 
consolation. Ido not know how my letters did not reach you ; 
for 1 write to you every year, though it costs me trouble, as T 
have no one to help me in these lands of the Mogol to make 
copies (a escribir vias), and Lhave not the strength I had former- 
ly; bat my love draws strength out of my weakness; and so I 
cannot help being pained that those letters which cost me so 
much trouble did not reach you. 

“Two years ago, the Portuguese took a ship from a captai 
of the Mogol King’ which was coming from Meca, and 
resented it so much, at the instigation of the said captain, tl 
hhe showed himself very angry with them. And to force them 
to give him some satisfaction about the ship, he had us deprived 
of the churches of Lahor and Agra; and he sent me into exile as 
it were, telling us to go and compiain to the Viceroy of what 
he was doing against us. And he took from us the which 
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he used to give for our upkeep. His sending me here was only 
@ trick to make me arrange with the Viceroy about peace, and 
to conceal the fact that he was asking for it. That is how 
[P. 213] T was dismissed by him. 

“When I arrived at the port of Zurrate,” the war had 
already begun, and, as the Mogol did not get the better of 
{he got some hard knocks, rather), they took me prisoner wi 
another Father. But, when they heard that the 
himself coming to attack them and the English, 
anchor in the port of Z 
ea quite pacis sunt 
our Lord that peace, her 
concluded, and, thougl 











who lay at 
they sent me to discuss with him 
conditions of peace). And it pleased 














ourable to the Portuguese, should be 

King would not at first ratify. what 
had been wed by . but asked for new 
which the Portuguese wi agree to, he finally 
what had been agreed upon and the terms are now being 
fulfilled 

“Now that the Superiors have me here, they do not let 
me go back to them. And. to be surer of me, they fettered me 
with the College of S. Paolo, the rectorship of which is vacant, 
as the former Rector comes as Provincial. And I am now on 
my way thither, although I should require rather being for a 
good time in the Novitiate, having heen twenty years among 
Moors. God knows what will happen, ‘The work of substitute 
is at present carried on by Pr. Francisco Vergara, whom Your 
Reyerence must know, who is as old as myself. 

“Your Reverence asks me to write to you quite an amount 
of things, just as if T were a young man with nothing to do and 
enjoying = holiday. But you cannot expect so much writing 
from an old man, with littie health and plenty of work, who is 
about to travel, and who must have written already a quire of 
Paper_in letters and copies (vias). However, 1 take Your 

everence's letter with me to answer the points in it, according 
a8 IT may find some leisure, although I think I shall not find as 
much as T desired. 

“The Don Miguel of whom Your Reverence speaks is the 
one who apostatised from Religion and the Faith* May God 
have merey on him! ties 

“There is actually a persecution in Japan: but. 
revera (indeed) that was missing, so that the genuineness of the 
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Your Reverence will 


“Last year, the n four ships; the Portuguese 
could not expel them from here ; they got away safely, although 
in flight; at the Court of the King? they left their Ambassador, 
who is much favoured by him. 
“The Kings whom I have known are the actual one and 
is father = he® died neither as a Moor nor as a Christian, but 
he had embraced. 


had it translated from Arabic into Persian, and from Pe 
into Portuguese. 

“T shall manage to send to Your Reverence from Goa the 
information which you ask me about the lands of Prester 
Jobn: for T cannot do it from here. And if (what is more 
likely) T should not send it from Goa this year, but am alive 
next year, I shall send it to Your Reverence Deo vol 

‘he winter at Goa is in the middle of June, 
August. Also in the I 
but not much. Ta Dee 
(ay muy bonos frios), b in Spain, 
‘Ene olticn are generally built of mud, and they hate uot 
very ‘The greater number of the houses are cavered 
wes or straw. At Lahor there are good orchard: 


: these come, however, in 


‘with lime; ‘the streets are well aligned; this is generally the 
But, from the time 


avery lar, 
It is 
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t is nullo modo (not at all) sold in the 
market at that ti ‘a great feast on the 
Nou rum day; that is, the first or , which is the 21st 
of March, when they begin their year: it lasts forty days and all 
that time no flesh-meat nor fish is killed (se mata). And, as this 
time generally coincides with the end of our Lent, we are made 
to abstain from flesh-meat and fish many days after our Lent. 
‘The whole year round it is forbidden under heavy penalties to 
slaughter ment (matar carne) on Sundays and Thursdays, 

* Enough, my pen, enough! See how much you have to 
write, and there is little time, ete. 

“As regards what you say of Lahor, 1 answer that the 
maps make a mistake about its position. It is in 32 degrees of 
latitude and 108 of longitude* Agra is in 26 and a half of 
latitude and 114 of longitude.* Ido not know whether I shall 
be able to copy a paper with the longitude and latitude of the 
cities of these parts. If 1 can, it will be sent with this letter; 
otherwise, patience. Interim (meanwhile), take these Intitudes 
which I send you, and which are more than what I thought 1 
would write. They go via, in the first via (en la 

era), 

“The deaths of Fathers Ordonez, Ortega, and others of our 
¢, I felt ut homo (as man): they rejoiced me ut fratrem (as 
their brother), and that of Fr. Rubio® (y la de el P. Rubio), 
abont whom a Father Rector of the College of Manila, who 
‘came to Goa this year, said that they are now reading at Alcala 
course which he composed ; gratulor ills et noatrae Provinciac, 

si ita eat (Leongratulate him and our Province, if that is 80), 
Write to me about these things: who wrote, who printed, and 
what? Indeed, T am consoled to see the many new authors 
whom I find and see all along. and Iam told that 1 shall find 
many at Goa. Laudetur Dominus (the Lord be praised). 

Commending myself to Your Reverence's Holy Sacrifices 
‘and prayers, 

“ From Chaul, the 4th of December, [1615] 

Geronymo Xavier.” 


oe 





the same on the sly; b 
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2 Op. with Monserente (Mom. stat, Sos. Bengal, 111. 898), 113, 
Hoong, Fi, 31” 39° Lat, No» and the Fmpertal Gutter of India 74020" Be, 
3 Op. with Monserrate, (ibid., 597) = 117" B,, 27° 19" Lat Ne, 
‘and thetioaperial Gascticer of Tndia= 74-3". 27°10! Ne 
ses asennad thal Fr. Jerome Xavier ind no copy of Moueercate's 
‘Commentariue 
Anthony Gubius or Huvio, SJ. a Spaniard: b. 1948: entered at 
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‘TIs, Cr de. 
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§5. He returns to Goa and passes to.a better life, being Archbishop 
Elect of Angamate 


The Jast letter which this apostol 
de Ituren, was from Goa, a few me 
says:— 

*Lshall be short in this letter, as I have no time to write 
at length, and as I had no letter from Your Reverence to which 
to reply : for of all the ships which left Portugal, the, first fought 
against four English ships and was so damaged that her own 
Captain, who got ashore with all the people on beard, set fire to 
her, lest she might prove of use to the enemies: the second 
arrived, but without letters or Fathers, as these came on board 
the third, of which we have no news.’ (P. 215] Blessed be 
God in everything ! 

‘Thanks to God, I am in middling health and still in charge 
of this College, although it requires more strength than I have. 

“The Mogol King ordered to reopen the Churches and he 
acts with the Fathers as before. Three days ago, I received a 
letter from a great captain of his, in which he asks me in the 
King’s name to return thither, ete. 1 think the Fathers will not 
give me leave for that, because they fear I have not the health 
And strength required for the labours of that country ; and yet, 
now that TI am at death’s door, it mattered much for me to be 
in Moorish country ; perhaps, the happy lot of being killed by 
them might await me; at any rate, it would be no small advan- 
tage to me to die trying to undeceive them from their false law 
and way. My Father, the King in the meantime kept our 
Churches closed up with stone and mortar ; but he ordered finally 
to open them, and it was done to our great honour and consola- 
tion, and he now treats the Fathers as heretofore. Herewith 1 
send you a letter from the Fathers who remained there, which 
‘has reached me. 

“My health is middling ; and, although not suffi 
post of Superior, it would be enough for a subject’ 
Gines were no longer of any use to me when I got’ old. What I 
Wished most was that they should give me time ut attenderem 
mihi ipsi (to attend to myself) in some place of retirement. 
“However, in the work they give me I feel consoled with the 
hope that, through the prayers and merits of these my brethren, 
“whom He'entrusted to me, Jesus Christ our Lord will take pity 
on me. May His grace lighten the burden. 

“Re. isco de Vergara, who ceased being Rector of 


an wrote to Fr. Thomas 
s before his death. He 
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this College, is now taking rest in the Nov 
of any sort: he devotes himself to the concerns of his soul and has 
no obligatory work to distract him : he was granted this grace a= 
4 great favour, and may the Lord fill him with it, as He dées, 

“OF the others known to Your Reverence, none is now 
alive in this Province, since Fr. Francisco Hernandez died in a 
Mission? and Fr. Francisco Nunez died in the City of Santo 

hom 

““From*Fr. Francisco Calderon 1 rece 
which came to me from Manila, whithe 
Japan with many other Fathers in the great perscention which 
was raised there against the Christians : in itsome were martyred, 
and many were severely tortured, who showed great courage 
under it.) We do not know in what condition things now are. 

what is sureis that that Christianity has always great need of 
being much commended to the Lord and of being much favoured 
by His \e Majesty. 

“The Christianity 
prosper it. 

“And may He keep Your Reverence and hear the prayers 
which you make to Him for me, and those which this sinner 
mukes for Your Reverence, to whose Holy Sacrifices and prayers 
Tgreatly commend myself. 

“ From Goa, the 5th of January of [1] 617. 
“ Geronymo Xavier. 


“Tshould much like to hear about the state of your (essa) 
Provinoe and of our College of Alcala, concerning (its progress) 
in letters and piety, and abont the material side, ete. Omnes 
nolos mens meo nomine saluta (Salute in my name all my acquain- 
tances). 


























ved a letter this year, 
he was banished from 























of China gets on very well, May God 














‘These are the letters of this indefatigable Missionary, the 
originals of which have been ed. ‘The same’ year 
[1] 617 he wont to Heaven to receive the reward of everlasti 
bliss. His death took place in the said city of Goa, on the 17¢l 
of June, the time when, the fame of his great labours and 


3 Ropeomsican°E ie B p 


we have a list of 












ved 
‘Spanish and 
ie oareec it wes 
5 ‘renewed ; in 
ie wee bonita? enna i Cac aaah Re, 


(St. Francis de Sarlerce-- aon poye, 00 filo, 
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sufferings for the Christian Religion having reached Europe, he 
had, at the request of King Don Philip III, been elected 
LP. 216] Archbishop of Angamale, after the death of Father 
Doctor Francisco Roz.t But, although he was ounsidered, 
‘owing to bis great prudence, virtue, and worth, as very deserving 
of that mitre, for the gootl of numberless souls, the Lord was 
satisfied with the many whom he had won for him in the Mogor, 
and he desired to reward his heroic toil with a heayenly, not an 
earthly, dignity. 

This servant of God wrote in the Persian tongue and 
against the sects of the Infidels, chiefly the Mahometan, a 
bookon the mysteries of the Christian faith, entitled Fountain of 
Life. 

A Compendium or Summary of the same work. 

A tome about the Life, Miracles and Doctrine of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. “This book, says the Licentiate Don Antonio de 
Leon in his Bibliotheca Oriental, he presented to the Great 
Mogor, who entitled it Mirror of Purity, and sent a copy to the 
King of Persia, whose satraps wrote another against it, throwing, 
out some doubts which they desired to be answered. Accord- 
igly, the Discaleed Carmelite Fathers brought it to Rome (in 
the year 1629) and presented it to the Congregation de Pi 
paganda Fide, where the matter is being considered." Thus 
this author, 

Fr. Geronymo Xa 






































tongue the lives of the Apostles; thi histories and achiewe- 


ier wrote also in the same Persi 








rectory of Kings, for the good 
Latin, from India 





ments of the Holy Martyrs; « 
government of the kingdom ; different letters 
and the Mogor* 

A heretic ® translated into Latin the History of Christ and 
the History of St. Peter, but he misunderstood the Persian text 
in some places and so translated it badly ; and he added besides: 
some notes which are clearly heretical and deserve to be burnt. 
See on this point the Bibliotheca of Fr. Philip Alegambe, and 
read in detail the achievements of this famous man in the many 

















gives June 7, 1617, for the date of his 
17, 1617; Fr. ¥.' do Sousa. S.J. who 
june 26, 1617 (Or, Cong., Lisbon, 1710, Ti. Can 





‘year Souza wrote. 
‘Francis Rox died only on Febr. 18, 1624, at Parur, where « 
M iription still records the date of ix death. Cf. Paulinus, 
aS. Barth., India Or. Christ., Roma, 1204, p. 64 who copied the date 

‘Parue on Sept, 10, 1785. Jerome Xavier had been appointed his 








a 
Sondyutor c 

Ou ropertories are still very unsatisfactory a= 
sogarse 3: kavieta Pecmes were, 
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authors who have written his life, especially in the 4th tome of 
our Varones Mlustres, published by the (Venerable) Fr. John 
‘Busebius.” 

1 Nieromberg.— Being away from Wbraries when 1 commented on 
anon oxtracts, Tad singe without suflelent comment 
Sos tes ate of tovesal CPs Te Karke heeds hs mee 
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Axricte No. 10. 


Some Letters of Fr. Jerome Xavier, S.J., to his Family 
(15931612). 


Compiled by the Rev. H. Hosrex, S.J. 


ificent lord Miguel de Xavier, lord of Xa 
had for son “an admirable imitator of the 
wier in the Indies. Geronymo de Ezpeleta, 
who will never sign otherwise than Geronymo Xavier, happier 
and prouder to connect himself with Anna d+ Jassu and her 
brother than with all the noble lineage of the Ezpeleta."” 
The following pages are taken from P. L.-Jos.-Marie Oros, 
S.J, Saint Francois de Xavier,....Son pays, sa famille, 
«a vie. Toulouse, A. Loubens, 1854, pp. 161-467. 
LP. 461] “Oo January 1, 1621, Father Ximenex de Occo 




















wrote -— 
*The holy Fr. Geronymo Xavier, whose true name 
don Geronymo de Ezpeleta, adopted’ the name of Xay 
out of devotion for his holy uncle. He was born in 1549, 
in the house of his fa ab a league from the 
town of Olite. 

in Navarre and 


tims 


at 
idence, snateno 


il, on the 20th of October, 
already; Iam sixty years old, and am yet 
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weaker than such an age would allow to suppose; I need 
therefore the prayers of all, and T expect, in particular, those of 
Y[our] R[everence], since kinship of blood and spirit give 

1 recommend myself much 


‘This novice, of whom Fr. Gero: speaks, was his 
grand-nephew, son of the Ezpeletas established at Olite. When 
T went to Navarre, for the feasts of Fr, Xavier's beatification, 
I saw at Olite a saintly widow, aged eighty vears or more, 
the novice's grandmother. ‘There is still at Olite dona Isabel 
de Ezpeleta, Fr. Bernard’s sister, and niece of Fr. Geronymo, 
Jady much respected and of the first of the town.” 

* At another place in his notes, Fr. de Occo says:— 

*L received a letter from the saintly Fr. Geronymo Xay 
my uncle (mi fio), my mother’s cousin (primo). By the divi 
merey. a sister of our glorious Fal Francis Xavier 


Juan 
peleta, and Fr. Geronymo 
‘s uncle d la mode de Bretagne. 
fr. de Occo spoke of letters by Fr. Geronymo to his 
i ome extracts: * 
his brother, don Leon de Espeleta, lord of 
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hour of his accounts, is more rigorous in thi= respect than 
we think, and I hold for certain th ‘of those whe 

cd on earth for their alms and legacies are in hell, 
. while able, they negles 
“To don Miguel. my nephe 





















very ill, by not letting me know what becomes of hi 
time, it seems to me, to establish (de Tui don 
- I recommend strongly his young sisters to him ; let him know 


that his father, Your 
us a father's place. 





reed, being our brother, took for 
for which we shall be thankful to him 
as long as we (de Atond 
As You assure me, considers me still as her som, as when I 
was at Veyre, and I, I take great care to recommend her to 
Our Lord with all her sons. 

“Give news from me, 
parientes of Pampeluna 
fell him to be greatly an 














tw all our Senores 
Viscount de Zolina ; 
mgs to the trunks, te 




















the holy 

“To aeneicatains on sual. Cals. aa 

“Aguirsiy wise ob Gopean dine oe Axpiloneta) and to. her 

+ son don’ Francisco, say the same. Speak to me at longth about 





all. May Our Lord Jesus keep Your Merced in His holy hand ; 

however great a sinner that Lam, I beseech him to do so and 

T shall not cease asking it of Him, 

much to the souvenir of all oar 

Il them that T take care to recom- 

; Ido not designate any of them by 

name, because I love them ail specially and commend them all to 

God." Be careful to remain on peaceful terms with them, even 

should it be at your own expense, and, by example as in word, 

teach your sons, don Miguel in particular, to do the same. 
fay Our Lord keep Your Merced and all your house. 
‘From Goa, the day of San Milian,’ our Patron, to whom 
T remain always devout, having received in his church the grace 
‘of being a Christian.” 

» “1594, 18th October, from Goa.—Al Seiior Don 
Bernardo de Ezpeleta Commendador de Malta, ¢ mi Senor y 
Aermano en Christo. (Dela India Oriental, 1* via.) 

“I. H.S.—Senhor,—El amor y gracia de J’ X° N° Senor 
sea con VM —Amen* 
*T had decided to write to you at great length, but a 
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reason which I shall tell you prevents me and obliges me to write 
in haste. Ihave had no letter from you this year, and believe 
me, a letter less from you is a privation which I feel. ‘The 
letters must have perished in these shipwrecks so numerous 
(Follow details on the work of the Missionaries, the exploits of the 
Viceroy and the Portuguese in their wars against the Muham- 
medans, etc.)* 

* For two vears I was in charge of this hous 
it pleases God Our Lord to send me to the lands ¢ 
the king himself, called Equebar, has requested the 
the Bishop to send him some Fathers. He is a very 
king; four hundred leagues separate us from his Court, a 
four hundred leagues are across his dominions. Would to 
that T have the happiness of ann i His Holy Law as 
becomes. ‘The chief of the Court and of the country are 
Moors. If Tam of little use to them, my sins will be the 
cause of it; as for me. 1 shall consider blessed fruit of my: 
labours to suffer and die for the most holy nam 
Christ, T go, and I offer m; 
my soul; never, in the Indies, have I felt so happy, so full of 
‘ourage and confidence, as at this hour, when God applies me 
to a work which will have to cost me so much, and the more 
the better. 

[P. 465] “Seftor and my brother, the present will be, T 
believe, the last one that I shall write to you. Hasten, Sefior, to 
save yourself, that we may meet in the kingdom of heaven, there 
to enjoy our God eternally With His grace I shall do the same; 
help me with your prayers as it is my duty to help you. Should 
you write to me, your letters will be sent to me where Lam, 
‘as long as they can find me there alive. Consider, Senor, that 
in. the religion in which you have entered, the facilities of 
salvation are not wanting: keep in it your first fervour. Tf 
there are near you Fathers of the Company of Jesus, profit by 
it. What I recommend to you is the frequentation of the 
sacraments, prayer, and holy readings. 

‘I do ‘not think I can write to our brother; give them 
news about me. There now, I am saying good-bye to them 
all; but I shall not cease for that to recommend them alway 
to our Creator. You know, you, what obligations we have 
wards them ; neither you nor [should be where we are, had the 
Sefior don Leon not surrounded us, as he did, with a father’s 
care, love, and providence ; yes, indeed, be showed himself to 
us a father more than [P.466] a brother. May it please the very 
sweet Jesus to reunite us allthere in His holy kingdom. Amen, 


“From Goa, the 28th of October.* 1594. 


1 Passages omitted by Fr. Cros. S 
2 Sic in Gros: and 18th Oct, above. 
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Your Merced's unworthy servant and brother in Jesus 
Jeronymo XAVIER. 

602, 14th August, from Agra.—To his nephew, Don 

Miguel de Ezpeleta, (D. Leon had died on the 24th of June, 
5. 

* After long details on those countries, on the work of the 
Jesuits in Ceylon, ete., Fr. Geronymo adds -— 

“There, our Fathers have already many Cheistians; but 
not as many as inthe kingdoms of Japan, whence recent 
letters have reached me. They tell me that, last year. more 
than sixty thousand became Christians. One counts there 
already more than three hundred thousand faithful, brought 
into the Church during the fifty years that have elapsed from 
the time that our blessed uncle, Fr. Master Francis Xavier, 
arrived fo that country with his companions, to begin there 
the work of conversion; such is already the fruit of his great 
Inbours,” 

** 1612, 15th October, from Goa.—To Fr. Juan Ximenes 
de Occo :— 

‘IHS, Pax Christi.—Let the form of this note not astonish 
too much Your Reverence; Thave not even been able, this 
year. to write to you in any way. Serious maladies, added 
to old age, have more than once persuaded me that T was 
going to sny farewell to this world; 1 feel better now, thanks 
to God, but, as I have just finished writing letters for Rome 
and elsewhere, I am so prostrated that I have difficulty (you 
may believe me) to write these few words. I congratulate you 
on your promotion to the priesthood, because you will use this 
gift (I trust), ax the Company wants, and I congratulate 
taysel{ top, since T shall have a share in a good part of your 
holy sacrifices, and I need it so much, at the age and in the 
condition where Iam. Forgive me; Ian no more. I recom- 
mend tmyself much to your pravors and holy Sacrifices.— 
Jeronymo XAVIER.” 

[P. 467] _“« Fr. Geronymo died in the odour of sanctity, at 
Choe pi i tenes 2S ie him, as to Francis, high 
employments were pro} in Europe; the King of Spain 
nominated him to an archbishopric." God gave him the grace 
which he coveted, to die a simple missionary. 

"Br. Geronymo did not forget, in the Indies, the son of 










































Jeous: he's ‘obtained (27th August, 1614) lotters of application 
Tomas and obtained (27th August, 1614) PPI 
- Erne inne page of the gusto of this letter, an actograph, fx repre 
nets eo the. p Tune. 1617, in our last a ir: 

3 Seo the dato, 26th June, 1617, in Paragraph. 
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capitan Juan, Francis Xavier's more beloved brother; he 
i id his mother, Lucia de Aguerre, should not, 
examples of the Saint, with whom a bond of 
such close kinship united him. Lucia and her sou remained, 
they too, worthy of the honour God had bestowed on them..." 
Father Jerome Xavier's death 
Father Jerome Xavier died a tragic death at Goa. He 
was the victim of one of the many fires which broke out in the 
Casas do Rosario, which were in turn a dwelling for seculars 
(till 1578), a convalescent home for Religious (1580), a Professed 
House (1585), a Novitiate and a College, the New College of 
St. Paul or of St. Roch. “The first fire carried away the 
Church of the Novitiate on the first of January of the year 
fifteen hundred and ninety-one (Jan. 1, 1401). In the year 
1617, on the twenty-sixth of June, died Father Jeronymo 
Xavier, a Navarrese, the Rector of the new College, burnt 
and suffocated with the smoke of the fire which caught hold 
‘of his bed.” 


St. Joneph's College, Darjeeling. 
August 9, 1926. 




















ACF. Francisco de Sours, &.J., Oriente Kinbow, 1710, 
ta p, 155-155.-—The othr Aen were oF 
Rie year when irs de Soune Ses 














Arricte No. 11. 


Some Notes on Bro. Bento de Goes, S.. 





(1583—4, 1607.) 


By the Rev. H. Hosrex, S.J. - 








1s fof Goa). 
Province 









y reap in those 
Places is very small, whiok i = new among Mab 


the chief ‘enemies of Christia 
of them in the two chief towns and usual residen: 
King of Agra and Lali Lahore}, and to practi: 
beard the functio ministrations of the Catholic reli 
And the humane and kind towards them. 
succeeded 














In fact £28. P. de vérité] Father “Matthew Ricci’ writes to 
ioe roe Ching thing he haw fleera something similar about certain 
Christians who are to the north. Now, quite seven years 
ago, one of our Coadjutor Brothers, who is not at all versed in 
delles-lettres, a man of great prudence and virtue,* and speaking 





© nytt le noe Iréres coddjuteurs vers aucunement 2s bonnes lettres, de 
grande pruitence 
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extremely well the Persi 





n tongue, which is used in those 
countries, was sent to discover what might be the truth of it. 
Our Fathers who are in the Mogor receive rather often news 
from him. ‘The last received, the latest in date, contains in 
substance this, that he was still a distance of fifty-two good 
days from Catay, and that he was starting on the first day 
[occasion ?] to go there in the company of some merchants, whom 
they call Castillas* in those countries, and who are allowed to 
it at a certain season of the year and up to a certain 
number ty-two,? I believe; that there are still, on 
a journey, an intinity of dangers, always going through th 
‘of the Mahometans. pass more easily, he says 
Christian of Armeni: 
changed 



























nformation that in 
that great Empi are great vestiges of Chris- 
y: for they have mitred Bishops. © baptism, k 
Priests observe eclibacy, ar such proof 

learned ail these things from a physicia 

the Turks, and said that 

he would ul reliable news about 
it. The infinite go ur God will doubtless allow that 
those beautiful and great countries be opened to our Company, 
which, as much as she can, embraces the whole world in her 
zeal, and endeavours with’ all her strength to procure the 
of all men. The thing well deserves that you should 


rom the Divine Majesty by your prayers and holy 























sacrifices, 





ther Francisco de Sousa has the following on Bro. Bento 
de Goes’ conversion 

[P. 258] “A stupendous miracle happened in the year one 
thousand five hundred and cighty-three [1583] in a village 
(povoacao) of the Travancor Coast, a league and a half from 
Goleche. ‘The fleet of Cape Comorin landed there and with it a 
voldier, a native of Villafranoa, in the Island of S. Miguel, who, 








seeing himself sunk in many sins, which a loose life entails, was 
going along almost despairing ‘of his salvation. One ‘day, 
he entered a Church, and, knecling before an of the 





Queen of Angels, an oil-painting, he asked her with many tears, 
help and Sibsoursy AsA lo lt seadsoly. tous toontetan searted 
flowing : two of tear» in the eyes of the Infant Jesus, who was in the 
arms of Our Lady, and two others of a certain liquid, like mille, 


1 A confusion. ‘The word should be caflas:earavans. ‘Trigault must 
have, written capitan, ~ 


‘is something sacred about the number 72 in China. 
3 rom letter of" Father Nicolas Pash to the Bev. 
rangoie de Flearont, hie former professor of Philonophy a 
Te ix dated Gow, the eve of Christmas, 1607, 


Gonos Bap. 18, 1607, CE AbDs G Dekalenes, Pledu Pre 
pp. 229-237, 
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which flowed from the hands of Our Lady and bathed the altar 
If all the faithful are members of Christ, as says St. 
(UL. ad Corint. 6.), repentant sinners are the pupils of His eyes, and 
therefore Christ and the sinner weep together ‘This Lord loves 
so much our tears that He makes them His own and transfers 
them from our eyes to His, thereby to move the m 
Eternal Father to pardon us our faults. Such is the sympathy 
between the heart of Christ and ours, that, when ours melts into 
tears of sorrow and contrition, His too gushes forth in fountains 
of pity and meroy. ‘The sinner weeps [P. 259] bitterly, when 
Christ deigns to east n, as happened to 
St. Peter, and Christ weeps for joy, when He sees the sinner 
weep, for tears of repentance cause great jubilee in Heaven. 

































‘Phe tears of Christ gave birth ears of soldier, 
and the tears of the soldier wetter es of Christ ; and so 
many springs of water were necessary to wash away so many 





and such grievous sins. The liquid could not be attributed to 
the moisture of the weather, because it is only in summ: 
(verao)* that the fleets are wont to go along that coast. Thi 
soldier, wondering at what happened, called out to his com; 
panions, all of whom witnessed the miracle, and they divided 
among themselves a handkerchief which they steeped in the 

uid on the altar, which was ling like myrrh from the 
hands of the Spouse. The soldier made a confession of his 
whole life to one of our Missionaries, and made a vow to enter 
Religion, which he did. ‘The people of the fleetadorned the Church 
with boughs, and the ships celebrated the miraculous occur- 
rence with salvos of artillery. Father Sebastiso Goncalvez 



























‘Espinola.”* 

‘The same story is related as of recent occurrence in the 
Annuae Literae Societatis Jeau Anni M. D. LXXXIIT, Romae, 
‘M.D. LXXXV. pp. 211-212. 

“In one of the villages of this Court [of Travancore], 
‘an event occurred which is worth recording in this letter. On 








2 Vergo: so they commonly call the summer: but properly the spring. 





® Ge. Frsnniove de Sousa, S.J, Oriente Conquistado, Lisbon, 1710, 
y i © inbow, 1710, 
Vou. Th ong HD. “ane 
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disembarking from a vessel (ce myoparo),) a soldier, who 
had lost all hope of salvation, as he had’ given himself up 
to the devil, entered the Church, and falling on his knees before 
an image of the Most Holy Mother of God, he implored her help 
with many tears, when lo! the Child Jesus in the arms of the 
Virgin was seen weeping with the soldier, while from the hands 
of the Mother there poured a fountain of water which flowed 
over the entire altar, that the soldier might understand thereby 
how great was‘his hope of pardon from her who is the fountain 
of grace, and how easy, at the prayers of Mother, is 
the Son, who thus received with tears a prodigal returning 
to Him.” Informed of the whole matter, his companions hasten 
to see, that the more numerous the eye-witnesses, the greater 
might be the proof of the wonder. And, indeed, they soaked 
@ handkerebief in the water which (we Said) had wetted the 
altar, and divided it among themselves. As for the soldier, he 
came to us, and after making a confession of his whole life, 
he made the vow to enter Religion, so that the more sinfully he 
had bound himself to the devil.’ the closer he might bind 
himself to God. 


2 ‘The meani of malonate ‘Onis ie given asa light versal used 
5 a ss See cas Bebe vane ace 
Rector Say ton the Teste sou 
Sir fate deal ae Goon tet eat 9. 
Jesu trlars on Central Nin S047 a1) The Hasbes Mp AOR 
PP BS 


























Arricie No. 12 


‘Three Letters of Fr. Joseph de Gastro, S 
and the Last Year of Jahangir. 





(Aug. 24, 1626—Aug. 15, 1627.) 
‘Translated and edited by the Rev. H. Hobren, 








Jahangir died on October 28, 1627, afters short illness, while 
encamped at Chingiz Hatlt, a village near Bh 
the hills,on the road to Kashmir, from wh 


, Jahangir 
e end with 
promises and hopes of 
it than in 1609-10, w 
baptised. He was on the point of following suit. Hi 
e been an Indian Constantine, but he merely said: What 
will happen, if T too become a Christian 1” 

Fr. Antonio Ceschi di Santa Croce, S.J, wrote to his family 
in 1650: “The former King [Jahangir] showed much favour to 
the Christians of these parts; on the Fathers he bestowed large 

ms, and, when he was at the point of death, he ordered to 
call the Fathers, because he wanted to become a Christian ; but 
his people would never call them.” * Fr. Ceschi is not likely to 
have made a mistake in the matter of Jahangir’s last wishes. 
Fr. de Castro, whe was the one whom they would not call, had 
died in 1646, only two years before Ceschi’s arrival in Mogor. 
and there were those among the Fathers of Mogor who could 
have told Ceschi what they had heard from de Castro. 

Br. de Castro does not refer much to the politienl events of 
1626-27 in the letters before us; he says he has done so at 
length in. other letters to Frs. Fabricio Banfo (1626), Nuno 
Mascarenhas (Kabul, 1626), and Claudio Francesco Septalio 
(Kabul, 1626). Unfortunately, these and many other letters of 
his have yet to be discovered. 

_ Fr. Joseph de Castro was born at Turin, apparently of 
Bertngocses parents,’ ax his name would show: in 1077: He 
entered ‘the Society of Jesus in 1596, and sailed for India from 





Hinory . . 
The ‘Letters Antonio Cpschi dé 
abe Beenie, Hombay, Sept 1191. pe Babe 
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arrived at Goa on or about September 2, 1602. He came to 
Mogor in or before 1610, as the Catalogues of Mogor mention 
him in 1610-16, 1618, 1620, 1621, 1624, 1633 and 1641. In 1612 
he made his profession of three vows | We have determined his 
stay in Mogor for the period 1624-28 in A letter of Father 
Francisco Godinho, S.J.. from W. Tibet (Tsaparang, Aug. 16, 
1626), pablished in J.P.A.S_B., Vol. XX1, 1925, pp, 49-61 

He is the Joseph da Costa of Manucei. Cf. W. Irvine, 
Storia do Mojor, 1. 161; IV. 424. Cf. also J.P.A.S.B, 1910, 
Pp. 458. 460, 520-532. 540. 542. 

‘The letters we have of him show where he was at different 
times between 1631 and 1642: Kingdom of Bengala, Nov. 24, 
(202), 1631; Bengala, Aug. 28, 1 |. Aug. 8, 16; 
Agra, Nov. 24, 1632; Agra, Febr. 6, 1633; Agra, Oct. 8, 163; 
(in this letter he says he was cruelly beaten for the faith); 
Agra, Sept. 5, 1635; Agra, Dee. 17, 1636; he wrote as Superior 
of the Mission on April 16, 1637 and October 29, 1637. We 
have also letters of bis dated Agra on Aug. 20, 1638, September 
1, 1640, Oct. 3, 1640, Aug, 3, 1641, Aug. 25, 1641, Jan. 1, 1642. 

He is said to have died at Lahore on Deo. 25, 1648; but 
1648 is a mistake, since in the Jesuit Annual Letter from Mogor 
(May 1648—Aug’ 1649), published in the Allahabad University 
Journal of Indian History, Feb, 1922. pp. 226-248, it is stated that 
he was disinterred in the beginning of 1648, more than a after 
his burial, and found incorrapt. In February 1648, Fr. Christ- 
‘opher da’ Costa conveyed his remains from Lahore to Agra, 
where they were honourably buried “in the Cemetery of our 
defunct Fathers.” Moreover, the date “Dec. 26° must be a 
mistake for “Deo. 15.” In 1913, Fr. Hyacinth, O.C., Agra, 
found in the compound of the Agra Cathedral a stone (2° 2° x 
177) bearing an inscription which was printed in The Francis- 
can Annals, Agra, Cathedral Mission Press, 1913, p. 293 (cf. my 
‘Mirza Za-l Qarnin in Mem. AS.B., Vol. V, p. 185), but which 
1 reconstruct as follows here :=— 

AQVI 1AZ O P. JOSEP 
DE CASTRO DAS. 
COM®s TRESLADADO. 
DE LAHOR ONDE MOR 
REO AOS. 15. D. DZEB. 


(Here lieth Fr. Joseph de Castro, of the sacted (1) Company 
translated from Lahor, where he died on the 15th of December 

































































1927.) de Castro, SJ. 


DEZEBRO D' 1646. (Here lieth Fr. Joseph de Castro: he died 
at Lahor on the 15th of December 1646.) 

In 1919, under the title The Jesuit Post of Mogor of 1615 
gone to England, 1 published in The Examiner, Bombay (Aug. 
9 16. 23), old English translations of five Jesuit letters, two 
of which ‘are by Fr. J. de Castro These five letters, dated 
between Febr. 25 and April 10, 1615, were entrusted to a young 
Englishman, Thomas, a Protestant, who after visiting Ajmer and 
Agra, was going to Europe vid Aleppo. ‘The letters, instead of 
reaching the addressees, went to England and remained there,and 
English translations were made of them. Some of the originals, 
and the translations of all five are now in the Cottonian Library, 
British Museum, whence I obtained copies. De Castro's letter 
to the General (Agra, April 10, 1615) is in Vespasian, FXII, 
foll. 143r-143v;* the Italian autograph, in ‘Titus B. VIL, foll! 
Wily (old pagina: Mze-112v); his letter to Bro. 
Joseph Baudo, S.J.. of Milan (Agra, April 10, 1615) is in Titus 
B. VILL, foll. 249r-250r (old numbering, foll. 239r-240r) ;* the 
Italian autograph, in Titus B. VIL, foll. 182r-133y 

On April 10, 1615, de Castro acknowledges a letter from Bro. 
Joseph Baudo, written on June 14, 1613, and received 
February 1615; he salutes Father Thomas Ce 
Claudio Francesco Septalio, from both of whom he had received 
letters, and asks Baudo to visit in his name the Church of Our 
Lady of Mondevi (Mondovi 2). He (de Castro) will say Mass for 
Fr. Bern” and Maga*“ and our two defangt parents at Vigone and 
Scalengne (2). He salutes S? Gioant @ Castro, Sr 
Gioani Baudo, Fathers Antonio Antoniolo, Antonio Morallo, 
Fabio (Tobin?) Bustone, Fabricio Banjo, Antonio Schelino, 
Giovan Baptista Apiano, and Brothers Ambrosio Vertua and 
Stephano Santo; also, Brother Baudo’s mother and his aunts 
Lucia and Octavia. 

‘The names we have italicised recur in 1626-27, either as 
de Castro’s correspondents or as those to whom he wishes to be 
commended. On Aug. 24, 1626, he mentions also Signore Pic- 
colomini, to whom he sends greetings. 

Fr, Claudio Francesco Septala or Settalo of Milan (whom 
de Castro calls Settali and Septatio) died on Sept. 5, 1628 
(Sommervogel), perhaps before getting de Castro's letter dated 
Kashmir, Aug. 15, 1627. 


‘St, Joseph's College, Darjeeling, 


ind Jahiingir (1626-27). 43 
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LETTER 1. 
Fr. Joseph de Castro to Fr. Joseph Baudo, S.J., Turin. 
(Kabul, Aug. 24, 1626.) 


Summany: 1. No letters from Baudo in 1626; news of him, 
dated 1624, from Fr. Cl. Fr. Septatio ; de Castro's yearly letters to 
Baudo ; Baudo's last letter from Vurin ; 2. de Castroand Jahangir in 
Kabul in 1626; Jesuit church and house at Lahore: hard journey 

de Castro, chaplain to the Christians in J.'s army : 
religious discussions at Court ; 4. J.’s kindness to the Fathers ; he 
commends de Castro's fearlessness in the discussions ; 5, the Mogor 
Mission ; the Mission of Tsaparang (W. Tibet); balch of four 
gone to Tibet in 1626; church and house built at Tsaparang by the 
King of Guge : 6.other Missions in the Bast ; Japan; the English 
and the Dutch in the Indian Seas > Khurram rebellious against his 
father J; 7. long letter to Fr. Fabricio Banfo (1626); 8. friends 
to be saluted : 9. request for prayers 





























1, P* mio in Chr’o in ques- The peace of Christ. 
to anno non ho riceputo 1. My father in Christ, this 
di V. R. ne noua sua, saluo year I have not received let- 
che il P. Claudio fran‘ Set- ters from Your Reverence, nor 
tali mi ha scritto che V- R. news about you, except that 
staua in Torino, ma la letera Father Claudio Francesco Set- 
he di 1624.di modo che non tali® wrote to me that Your 
Ho potuto sapere certe noua di Reveranoe was at, Turin, but 
V.R. 








di q® doi anni di 1625. the letter is of 1624, so’ that 


Endorsement : writing A. 
=n 
1 GnYBs. Soveph Laude, not yet u priest in or about 1015; se 


iden 
ote) (2) the 








1997.) 


1626. puo essere che venguino 

in q® naui, quomodociig ; sit io 

non lascinro di eseriuergli le 

mie como ho fatto ogai anno 
adesso. 














‘ultima che ho riceputo di 
V. R. fu fata in ‘Torino essen- 
do Ia procuratore di esse Col- 
legio. ‘non so perche causa 
habbi lasciato di escriuere, o 
se ba seritto saria [sic] tanto 
tardi che non ariuorono [sic] 
al tempo della partenza delle 
naui di Portugalo. 











2. Le mie noue sono conti 

. nuare con questo Re andado 

ogni anno, discorendo p'li suoi 

regni, in q' anno uenessimo 

in uno 10 chiamato Cabul 

che ata nella ‘Tartaria, trecento 

© cinguata miglia di Labor 

_ dove teniamo chiesa publica e 

casa, citta reale molto mag 

di Milano, et del tutto abun- 

dantiss® habiamo patito extra- 

ordinari disaggi, p’ essere il 

‘camino pieno de monti altiss™* 
_— & sterilissimi. 









. 
. 
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Thave not been able to learn 
any certain news about Your 
Reverence for these two years 
1625 and 1626. It may. be 
that it is coming in theseships.! 
Quomodocumgque sit (be that as 
it may), T shall not fail to 
write to you news of myself, 
as I have done every year 
until now.? 

The last letter I received 
from Your Reverence was 
written from Turin, when you 
were there as Procurator of 
that College. I do not know 
for what reason you have 
omitted to write: or, if you 
have written, it must have 
been so late that your letter 
did not arrive at the time of 
the departure of the ships of 
Portugal. 

2. My nows is that T conti- 
nue with this King, going with 
him every year and running 
about through his kingdoms, 
‘This year we came to a king- 
dom called Cabul,* which is in 
Tartary, three hundred and 
fifty miles from Lahor, where * 
we have a public Church and a 
house. It is a royal city, 
much bigger than Milan, and 
very well provided with every- 
thing. We have suffered ex- 
traordinary discomforts, as the 
road is full of very high and 
very sterile mountains, 

3 My occupations are the 
same as the other years. I go 
cultivating the few Christians 











ine Bows (plural in, Kealian) or the letters: ‘Two of the three 


“Apa at, 1 


‘arrived at Goa on Sept. 16 and 


year, 


for every. 
‘arrived in India, or from 1610, when he arrived 


Yound: létters of J. de Castro to Er. J. Baudo 


1087 and oven Inter 





a 
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che uagono con 
dicare la nost 
con ragiona: miliarij con 
questi infideli ouero disputan- 
do inanzi del Re con li maestri 
& dotori della setta maume- 
tana. il che si fa molto spesso, 
et con grande solemnita et 














efficacia. Del frutto non pos- 
20 dire altro, saluo che solo 
Dio sa perche sia cost pouco, 








quello che io intendo he essere 
causa In mia, [one word 
missing) & pouca uirta, Valtra 
causa sara la mala’ dispo- 
sit® di q'! infidel pies 

sualita & ogni altro 
gentili como maumetani. 











4, Il Re co: 
molti fauori 


nua in farei 
& & me spesse 





uolte dona varij presenti. Io 
contintio quazi ogni notte sino 
plurimum 


a meza notte 1 
stando inanzi 
gli altri cortegi 
il Re & molti di loro non he 
altro nostro intento, che uoler- 
gli predicare il S! euag® et 
conuertirgli tutti alla nostra 
St legge, sebene sia con mani- 

olo della ita & 
como mi 
ei] Re pouchi giorni sono 
dicédo che il P. non desidera 
altto che di spargere il sague 
legge & di essere 
pia he uenuto di 
cosi lontano e p'cio parla libe- 
ramt* senza rispetto nissuno 
quello che sa contra li maa- 
metani & gentili. 




















5. Le missione & 
Padi, residenze sono Vistesse 
eli ‘altri anni con pouchi 
Xpiani, ma due anni sono che 
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who come with the King, and 
preaching our Holy Law, either 
in familiar discourses or dis- 
cussing before the King with 
the masters and doctors of the 
Maumetan sect, whieh is done 
very often, and with gréat 
solemnity ‘and  efficncy. Of 
the fruit I cannot say any- 
thing else than that God alone 
knows why it is so small. 
What I think is that the reason 
is my (unworthiness?) and. 
little virtue ; the other reason 
must be the evil disposition of 
these unbelievers, who are full 
of sensuality and every other 
vice, both the Gentiles and the 
Maumetans. 

4. The King continues to 
grant us many favours, and to 
me he often gives divers pre- 
sents. Almost every night, up 
to midnight ut plurinum (most- 
. I continue standing betore 
him, as do the other courtiers, 
but ‘the King well knows, and 
many of them, that our inton- 
tion is no other than that we 
want to preach to them the 
Holy Gospel and convert them 
all to our Holy Law, albeit 
with manifest danger’ of life 
and of becoming « martyr, as 
the King, a few days ago, told 
me, saying, “The Padre de- 
sires only to shed his blood for 
his law and to be a martyr; 
for that has he come from so 
far, and that is why: he speaks 
freely, without any regard, 
what he knows against, the 
Maumetans and Gentiles.” 

5. The Missions and the 
Fathers [are the same}; the 
Residences: are the same as the 
other years, with few 
































‘The residences were at Lahore, Agra and Simbbar, near the Sim- 


har Salt Lake: 


2 
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il padre Sup” di 
ha cominciato un altra mi 
in uno nouo regno chiamato 
Tibet grande como aulrete] 
intesso del" annua passata. 
In q' anno ui forone tre Padri 














con uno fr'llo dista di Agra 
uno mese di uiagio, map" 
monti altissimi & " deserti. 


Il regulo ha fatto q' anno 
chiesa and casa p’ li nosti 
spera grande frutto 
miss” con il fauoe d. 





6. In altri regni del’ India 
xeriuono che ha gride conucr- 
sioni, max* nella China, Co- 
chinghina, Mad(ure}, Jafnapa- 
tan &o. la'p’secut® nel Gi 
continua con noui 
[sento t]. Li trauagli anchora. 
hon manieano, cosi nel tempor 
ale como spirituale, p'che 
heretici infestano ogni uia pin 
tutta In India con molte nau 
In q" regni anchora continua- 
no le guerre intestine del figlio 
contra il Pe con grandi riuolu- 
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tians. But, two years ago, the 
Father Superior of this Mis- 
sion,?. began another Mission 

a new kingdom called Great 
bet, as you must have learn- 
ed from” the Inst Annual 
Letter? ‘This year, three 
Fathers went thither with a 
Brother? It is a month's 
Journey from Agra, but across 
very high mountains and de- 
seris. ‘The Kinglot has this 
year built a church and 
house for Ours.+ 














Great 
ix expected in that Mission, 
with the divine favour. 

6. 








China, Coc! 
Jainapatan, ete. 
cution continues 


in 
with six (hundred 1) new mar- 


japan, 


tyrs. ‘Troubles too are not 
wanting, both — temporally 
and spiritually, because the 





heretics are infesting each 
time more the whole of 
India with many ships. In 


these kingdoms, also, the son * 








wia Srinagar (Gash 
‘os in 1034 


of 1024 and 1625 sent from Gon had given 


‘3 Kes. Joao de Otiveie: 


Alano dos Anjos (alias 


Alain de ta Bau- 


ghére), Francisco Godinho and Bro. Manool Marques. ‘They arrived at 


12 before Kastor 1625, which fell on April 12. 


Fr. de Castro muy 


have honed of their journey bolore ho left Lahore for Kabul, or Inter : for 
‘id ths 


the: 


Rost travuilod regularly between Lahore, then the capital, 
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tioni di q' regni. 


7. Hoseritto al Pe Fabrisio 
Banfo molte altre noue & 
particolarita di q" regni et lo 
pregiaj] comunichi la letera 
con V. R. cosi spero fara, 
p'che io non tago forze ne 
tempo p" fare Vistesso a tutti 
non ho altro p’ adesso che 

comadarmi alli S.S8' di VR. 








P. conoseit 


& Pi 





Baudo, lo 





Di questo regno di Cabul 24. 
di Agosto 1626, 


9. La priego a ricordarsi di 
me nel tempo della messa ot 
inanzi la Be Verg® Iistesso 
faccio io ogni giorno p' V.R. 
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continues to wage intestine 
wars against his Father, caus- 
ing great revolutions in these 
kingdoms. 

7. Thave written to Father 
Fabricio Banfo® much other 
news and many other part 
culars of these kingdoms, and 
T requested him to communic- 
ate the letter to Your Rever- 
ence, I hope he will do so, 
because I have not the strength 
nor the time to do the same 
for all. For the moment I 
have nothing else, except that 
I recommend myself to Your 
Reverence’s Holy Sacrifices. 

8. To Fr. Schelino® and 
other Fathers known [to me} 
1 send a thousand greetings, 
‘as also to the others, our rela 
tives, Signore Joa: 
de Castro,* to Signor 
Baudo,® and Picolomini. 

From this kingdom of Cabul, 
the 24th of August 1626, 

9. 1 beg of you to remem- 
ber me at the time of the 
Mass and before the Blessed 
Virgin, 1 do the same every 
day for Your Reverence. 

















1 In 1626 
become one of 








range events occurred. Mahabat Khin, who had 


0 pric fn tho empire, and had takeo an 
Rctive part in the ps le of Shahan, round himsctt in danger of d= 


struction owing to. 


hostility of Nurjahan. 
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D.V.R. Your Reverence’s 
Seruo in X. ind Unworthy servant in Christ, 
+ Joseph Decastro. + Joseph de Castro 


(PB. 2] (Address): + /AlMolto —_[P. 2]. (Address): "To the 
KR“ In Che’o P. I PeJoseph Very Reverend Father in 
Baudo della Comp* di Giesu/ Christ, Father Joseph Bando, 











2* Via, of the Company of Jesus. 
Del gran Mogol. In Turino./ 2nd V 
From the Great Mogol 
At Turin 

(Endorsements) : 1626" 24 
Aug. /P. Joseph de Castrot. 

(Provenance): MSS. belong- 
ing to the Society of Jesus. 

LETTER 2. 


Fr. Joseph de Castro to Fr. Nuno Mascarenhas, S.J, Rome. 
(Kashmir, July 26, 1627.) 


Summary: 1 Mascarenhas’ letter of 1626 received in 
Kashmir ; 2. de Castro's yearly letters to him and to the General : 
why they may have miscarried ; 3. de Castro's tong letter to 
Mascarenhas (Kabul, 1626) ; discussions at Court, chiefly against 
@ Jew with a printed Hebrew Bible; 4. Christmas crib at Lahore 
1626—Jan. 6, 1627); J. asks for it, helps and com 
ives 1000 crusados to defray expenses : great concourse 
during a fortnight ; J.’s painters in the church and why ; 5. resulta 
Of this festa; 6. better crib preparing for 1627 ; Bro. Joseph Dias 
to be sent by the Provincial for it: new instruments and players 
brought by the new Superior, Fr. Francisco Leao ; 7. five Buro- 
jean Catholics bring J. under a dais to the church; J. sits on a 
throne in the and eats and drinks; his rebuke to some 
‘Muhammadan fidalgos ; visits of the Queen and the Princes; 8. 
religious discussions at Lahore and in Kash 9.J. ill; requests 
fers: will become a Ohristian ; crucifix valued by Portuguese 
Venetians at 800 cruzados presented to de Castro (July 24, 
pease: 


2. the 


Eh ees 
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Francisco Godinho has arrived in Kashmir from Tibet, and is 





still with de Castro; 14. wil 


de Castro.” 
P. Joseph de Castrot Goan, 
1627} 26 Tuliit. 





Jesus Maria. 
Louuado seja 0 santissimo 
‘Sacramento. 

Pax X. 


Xe mates vida WR J 
anno passado neste rejno 
Cassintir, © con ella extraordi- 
naria consolacko por uir ella 
chea da mt carid® q’ V.R. 
monstra a este seu seruo (ain 
daq; indigno) em o Se aqual 
Togo a D's pague a V-R. por 
ml, ¢ peco « V-R. continue em 
me dar esta consolacto que 
pera mj, q° ando sempre en 
‘continuo desterro, $60 por ua- 
rios rejnos acompanhando este 
hom Rej bem pode crer q’ he 
das majores q’ in humanis pos- 
ko ter. 











iges asking to become Ohi 





(P. 1) 
* 
Jesus Mary. 
Praised he the Most Holy 
Sacrament, 








letter of last year in 
this kingdom of Cassimir,® and 
with it extraordinary consol 
as it came full of the 
t charity which Your 
everence shows to this your 
servant (although unworthy) 
in the Lord, Whom I pray that 
God may repay Your Rever- 
ence for me. And I beg of 
Your Reverence to cont 
giving me this consolation, 
which for me, who am always 
going alone, in continual exile, 
throvgh divers ki 





i$, ae 
companying this good King, is, 
as you can e, of the 


greatest which 1 can have in 


nix (on earth). 














1927.] 





niossos q" residem em Lahor & 
Agra q’ nad chegam as minhas 
enrtas a tempo q’ elles man- 
dam as suns a Goa. eu procu- 
rarej de me preuenic daqui por 
diante con o fanor diuino. 








3. _O Anno pasado escreni 
a V.R. do Rej 

Cabul_ q’ he principio da ‘Tar- 
taria da banda do Este confina 
con 08 Rejnos de Balq, Boqara 
Vabeques. Dei no! 
quin das m'* ¢ uarias disputas 
q’ el Rej me mando fazer sobre 
0 principais misterios da N. 
S'* fee con os letrados deste 
Rejno, max® con hum certo 
Judeo q’ trazia a sagrada bi- 
blia empresa em lingoa Ebrea. 
























4. Agora nad se offerece 
mais de novo q’ dar nouas do 
Prospero sucesso q’ tinemos no 
hosso presepio. “Tornados a 
Lahor desse reino de Cabul me 
pedio el Rej fisesse 0 St prese- 
pio q’ 0 queria tornar a uer, 
aindag ; nad auiamos o auiam™ 
de officiais, e figuras necess™ 
pers, perteload deste contudo 
fo} D’s seruido q’ sahisse tam 
a0 gosto del Rej e de toda a 
Corte q’ todos confessanam nad 
terem noca uisto tam deuoto, 
© admirauel aparato como 
este. Foj extraord® 0 concur- 
$0 q’ ouue em quinze dias q’ 
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Father General. ‘The pity is 
that at times Tam so far away 
from Ours who reside at Lahor 
and Agra that my letters do 
not reach at the time when 
they send theirs to Gos. In 
future, T shall try, with the 

ie favour, to forestall my- 











self, 
3. Last year, T wrote to 
Your Reverence from the king- 
dom of Cabul, which is the 
beginning of Tartary on the 
East side. It borders on the 
kingdoms of Balq, Bogara 
(and of the 1) Usbeques.? 1 
gave ad longum (at large) in- 
formation about the many 
various discussions which the 
ordered me to hold re- 
garding the chief mysteries of 
our Holy faith with the literati 
of this kingdom, chiefly with 
a certain Jew, who had with 
1 the Holy Bible printed in 
the Hebrew tongue. 
4. Now there js nothing 
new, except to tell you of the 
appy success we had with our 
crib. When we had returned 
to Lahor from that kingdom 
of Cabul,* the King asked me 
to make ‘the Holy erib, as be 
wanted to see it again. Al- 
though we were not provided 
with the workmen and the 
figures necessary to bring it to 
perfection, yet it pleased God 
that it should be so much to 
the taste of the King and of 
the whole Court that all con- 
fessed they had never seen as 
pious and wonderful a display 





































2 Te be found: the early letters of de Castro to Fr, Nuno Masca- 
reohas and the ‘for 


‘or 1610-27 
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duro nnqua Jubileo nenhom 
ui tam frequétado, nam festa 
em nossas terras como foj nos- 
sa Igreja nesses dias, uencidos 
dam! fraqueza o tiramos, 
porq; de noite, e de dia nos 
era necess® assistir em pes de- 
clarando os misterios q’ se re- 
prentaram [sic] no S™ presepio. 
Fiqaram tam contetes a po 
usq; ad ultimit q’ el Re} nos 
fez Merce de mil Crusados p> 
8 gastos © os mais nos dauam 
mille agradecim'* p* Ihes fazer 
wer tam boa cousa em suas ter 
rs [P. 2] } © assy nos fiqaram 
mais bene affectos grandes, 
© pequenos, sendo assy q’ alio- 
quin poucos ha q’ gostem de 
nos por Ihes contradizermos 
tanto nas disputas publicas 
monstrandolhes a falsid® de 
sua secta el Rej mando pin- 
tores seus p® retratar todo o 

arato da. Igreja pera o fazer 
pintar © descreuer nas ‘suns 
Cronicas, como he costume 
delles de pintar nellas as mes- 
mas cousas q’ se referem. 














5. Este he  fruito q’ a0 
presite so deixa uer por fora 
1° mostrarmos con 0 dedo os 


as this. Extraordinary was 
the concourse we had during 
the fortnight? that it last 
Never did 1 see jubilee so fre- 
quented or feast in our lands, 
as there w our Church 
those days. Broken with 
fatigue, we took it away, for 
night and day we had to be 
‘on our legs explaining the my: 
teries represented in the Holy 
crib. They were so pleased a 
primo wsque ad ultimum (from. 
the first to the last) that the 
King gave us a present of one 
thousand Crusados for the ex- 
Penses, And the rest gave us 
@ thousand thanks for making 
them see in their lands such 
fine thing. [P. 2) And x 
great and small, they were left 
Letter disposed towards us. 
‘The fact ix that alioguin 
(otherwise) there are few who 
like us, because we contradict 
them so much in the public 
disputations, showing them 
the falseness of their sect. 
‘The King sent some of his 

inters to copy the whole 
ornamentation of the Church, 
in order to have it painted 
‘and described in his Chroni- 
BS teee Rtas) being to 

int in them the very things 
wip. Tho fruit which 

. which appears 
outwardly at it is this: 
Ist, that we show them with 
our the chief m; 
of our Holy faith ; 2ndly, that 
we make ‘and 
others more 
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hescidos, Querera D's tirar- 
mos o pricipal fruito q’ he a 
conuersad e saluacad de suas 


Neste anno nos_preue- 
ise 
materiais, hom nosso Ir’ Jo- 
seph Dias primo neste officio 
nos concedeo oP. Prou'al 
nouo, q’ confiamos fara hum 
Presepio raro, © 0 P. nouo 
Sup? France” Lian tambem 
trouxe nouos instrum e tan- 
jedores, dos quais el Re} © os 
mais folgaram m' Deo fauente. 











7. Fomos a receber acl Rej 
do seu pago ate a nossa Tgreja 
dabaixe de hum palio m‘ rigo. 
cing; Europevs catholicos, & 
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more esteemed by all and 
better known. Wonid to God 
that we might reap the chief 
fruit, which is the ersion 
and salvation of their souls. 

6. This year, we provide 
ourselves with better workmen 
and mate: ‘The new Pro- 
vincial? has granted us a cer- 
tain Brother of ours, Joseph 
Dias, who is skilful in this sort 
of work. We hope he 
make a rare crib. And our 
new Superior, Francisco Lian,? 
also brought new instruments 
and players, whereat the King 
and the others were much 
pleased, Deo favente (with 
God's favour), 

7. Five European Catho- 
lics® and myself, we went to 
fetch the King and brought hi 
under a rich dais from his 


boon Fe, Andee 
7), Japan and 





















Chins, where he axrived in 1626; ho was 8 years Provincial of Goa aad 


abut an died at Abaca on Ape 4 


tor in 2d, 


oe Vas, (Cr, Sommeryogel 


635. He was still at Goo as 
neico.) 


mathe, & Priest, w Portuguese, ia montioned by 


Franco as having come to the East between to4t and 1723, and. that 


in 1G04, the your when Bishop’ 
‘therefore, the, 
Mon in’ Lea 


fara: born at Lisbon in 


In 1031.” (Sommervogel 
was Er. Antonio do Andrada, the 


cane 


‘fret who wont to the Pl opted 
(iba). 


Louis Cerqueira went to Japan. He 
oro, alontinn Carin who, Wat Trovincial 
im that caso, we find on him the following partied: 
“ iabown n Lat; watered the Society in 1878; was vonchigi 
ae Linbione wan 
Epa te Soronitn, shop ot Japan it 
fhe taught, theo jours nad governed the College 
ltater: Ro became Provincial of Jepan, and died Se abe. Stove of 
tk ie 


pointed to accompany Ir 
ato amin at Sada, where 
during 8 

“Goo 


‘His succoseor ax Provincial at Goa 

















eu con q’ el Rej folgou m por 
ma nestas te 
assento no tro- 

no q’ Ihe armamos na Igreja 

depois de aver uisto ma 





inde todo o St presepio, © 
us imajens da Capella. aza- 
bando todo m'* dizendo ser 
melhor este presepio uinte, © 
trinta uezes doutro anno. 
diome de comer, © beuer, oq’ 
the demos do pouco q’ tinha- 
mos aparelhado, cousa q’ elle 
nad faz senad a pessoas de m' 
confianza: elle mes* dixe a’ 
nad se sabia sahir da Igreja, 
nem fartar de uer tam deuo! 
aparato, © confesso winha elle 
nossa Tgreja por sermox nos 
sertios de Deos, ¢ pobres reli 
gionos ; estranhou m' a outros 
fidalgos q’ por zello della sua 
falsa sects 0 nad quiseram wir 
acompanhar dizendo, aonde eu 
uo, 10s outros nad podeis ir? 
impertinentia he essa? a 
reinha, Principes també uieram 
© a major p* da Corte hoa, e 
duas uezes, con suas familias 

or parte apro- 
ua a nossa S® doutrina con 
condicad q’ lhes nao contradi- 
amos a sua falsa lej. 
































8. Depois ouue em Lahor 0 
pouco de tempo q” la estine- 
mos, e neste Rejno de Cassimir 
onde tornamos, algoas outras 
disputas m‘ altereadas diante 
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palace up toour Church. The 
ing was much pleased with 
that. as it was a ceremony 
new in these countries After 
examining very m 
ire Holy ‘crib and 
images of the Chapel, the 
sat down on the throne which 
we had prepared for him in 
the Chureh. He praised 
everything greatly, saying that 
that crib was twenty, thirty 
times better than the one of 
He asked me 
to eat and drink, 
and we gave him of the little 
we had prepared: a thing he 
does only with persons of 
great confidence! He him- 
self said that he could not get 
away from the Church, nor 
look enough at such a pious 
display, and he confessed that 
he came to our Church because 
we are servants of God and 
poor religious. Other noble- 
men, who out of zeal for their 
false sect would not come with 
him, he surprised much by 
saying: “ Where T go, will you 
not be able to got What im- 
pertinence is this?” ‘The 
Queen ® and the Princes, $90, 
and the greater part of the 
Court came a first time and a 
second time with their families 
at night. 








utely the 
the 





























tradict their false sect, 

8. After that, at Lahor, 
during the little time we were 
there, and in this kingdom of 
Cassimir, whither we returned, 
there were some other discus- 








2 Royalty in those days, here in India, was obsessed with the four of 


Ponaneh, ‘and with good reason. 
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del Rej da nossa 8" lej diante 
del Rej q’ elle tambe quer 
ouuic © propor suas duuidas. 
AS uezes se Monstra mais incl 
nado a nossa S' lej, outras a 
elles por respeitos humanos ao 
q’ entendemos. 











9. Outro dia estando mal- 
tratade, me 
comédasse a Jesu X'po q’ se 
sarasse fiqarin Xpam. eu the 
reapundi q’ este era nosso off- 
cio encomendalo cada dia a N. 
Sea Virgem SS™" por euja 
intercessad sperauamos aletea- 
ria 0 intento tam desejado de 
nos. [P. 3] + Antontem me 
chamo el Rej ¢ me dixe Padre 
se estimardes m' © folgardes 
uos darei hoa peca boa q’ me 
deram de presste q’ he ham 
Crasifixo. eu Ihe respodi q’ the 
fiqariamos todos m'? obrigados 
por tam singular merce, antam 
me monstro hum Caluario con 
hom crocifixo de altura quazi 
de hn couade con N.S" Ste 
Joam das ilbargns ¢ a Madale- 
na ao pee da Crus todo de 
Alambre mt riquo, © nos a! 
ecantos da Crus tem as figuras 
dos 4. Eungelistas de alambre 
branco, por todas as quatro 
peseek Cla sseests ol hs, gant 

jo tem os principais passos da 
aixad, resureiead, feitos de 
igurinhas do mes® alambre 
branco con seus letreiros de 

Tetras de our, con uarios orna- 

“tos de uidros e cristais de 
‘Milan, © obra tam fina q’ ca 
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sions. and very stubborn ones, 
before the King about our 
Holy law. It was before the 
King: for he too likes to hear 
them and to propose his 
doubts. At times. he shows 
himself more inclined towards 
our Holy law ; at other times, 
towards them, out of human 
respect, as we thin! 

9. The other day, being ill,” 
he sent to request me to re- 
commend him to Jesus Christ, 
fand said) that, if he got 
he would become a Christia 
T answered him that that was 
our duty, to wit, recommend 
him every day to our Lord and 
to the Most Holy Virgin, 
through whose intercession we 
hoped he would obtain the 
result so much desired by us. 
[P. 3] The day before yester- 
day, the King called for me 
and’ said to me: ‘Padre, if 
you esteem it much and like 
it, I shall give you a fine piece 
which they gave me just now. 
Tt in a Crucifix.” T answered 
him that all of us would be 
much obliged to him for such 
a singular favour. Then he 
showed me a Calvary with a 
Crucifix, abont a cubit high, 
with our Lady and St, John 
‘on the sides, and Magdalen at 
the foat of the Cross, the 
whole of amber, (and) very 
rich. On the four corners of 
the cross? it has the figures of 
the four Evangelists in white 
amber. On all four sides of 
the mount, which is square, it 
has the chief scenes of the 


























4 Maleratado = i damaged. The Jotter has amalato 
cual ges treated, next lotter 2 
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fo} aualiado de certos Portugs 
¢ Venezianos por  trezentos 
Crosados ao menos. 


10, Daqai colligira V.R. 0 
bom animo deste Kej © qi ihe 
deuemos, da nossa pe dese 
mos de o seruir melhor [sic] q° 
podemos, cada ate meja 
noite wo estar con elle como 
fazom 0% outros da Corte, porg ; 
ally da andientia aos mai 
priuados, e despacha seus neg 
© nos temos boa comod* de 
fallar de D's © da le} con pra- 
ticus familiares ou con dispu- 
tas qd® el Rej o manda. 















11. Elle nos fauorece con 
outras dadiuas a miude. o 
pesar q’ temos he nad termos 
con q’ responder, polla pouca 
ajuda q’ temos nem da India, 
nem de outro ninguem, nos 
‘outros annos os Sup™ da 
India costumauk madar de 
quado om q' seus presétesin- 
hos, e cartas por sinal de 
agrad'e © de Roma tambem 
agora de doze annos q 
nad cousa nenhOa de nin- 





Usha Papal q VR. 
‘esoreue ea nos chegou 
Peeper rnan anh mais ay 
fa inajé de alabre de N. S= 
‘pera Mirza por mais encome- 


ic Society of Bengat. 
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Passion, and the Resurrection, 
made with figurines of the 
same white amber; and they 
have their inscriptions in 
letters of gold, with sundry 
ornaments of Milan glasses and 
crystals: such a fine piece of 
work that here it was estimat- 
ed by some Portuguese and 
Venetians! at three hundred 
Crosados at leas 
10, From this your Rever- 
ence will gather the good dis- 
position of this King, and how 
much we are beholden to him. 
On our part, we wish to serve 
him the best we ean. Every 
day, up to midnight, I go to 
be with him, as do the others 
of the Court: for there he 
Bives audience to his greatest 
murites and despatches his 
affairs, and we have op- 
portunity to speak of God and 
‘of the law in familiar conver- 
or in discussions, when 
orders. 
favours us often with 
other gifts. What makes us 
sorry is that we have nothing 
to give in return, owing to 
the little help we have either 
from India or from anyone 
else. In former years the 
‘Superiors of India used to send. 
us from time to time, in token 
of gratitude, their little pre- 
sents and letters, and from 
Rome too; for more than 
twelve years now? I have not 
seen anything from anyone, 
nor the things which 


send; 
nothing until now has reached 
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dar q’ uenbam nihil minus. 





Agora fo] D's seruido 
lembrarse este nouo Prou’al 





Valentin Carualho mandarnos 
. Frans 


Lian por Sup" 

nos da speran- 
rem seu pris- 
tino uigor e feruor, pora; nes- 
tes dous annos q” 0 P.' Ante 
Dandrade se torno p* o Tibete, 
la se occupo na sua missad, 
sem podermos acodir em nada 
quazi assy Hiquamos em gran- 
de"falta pera’ comprirmos. as 
m'* obrigacois q’ temos. 





13. Auera dous mezes q’ 
chegou ca o P. Fran Godinho 
q’ torno do ‘Tibete p’ Ia se 
achar mal Squamos agora dous 
mais consolados in D'no. 





14, Das mais cousas desta 





missad, max” das aldeas q’ se 
‘laa conuerter a nossa S™ fee 
joixo ao P. Sup’ q’ as escre- 





wera como quem apartencem. 


Acabo pedindo @ bencad a 
“Deste reino do Cassimir. 26. 
de Julho 1627. 
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image of our Lady for Mirza, 
however much we recommend- 
ed? that they should come, 
nihil minus (nothing less).* 

12. It pleased God now 
that this new Provincial, Vaten- 
tin Carvalho, should’ think 
of sending us’ Father Prancis- 
co Lian as Superior of this 
Mission. He gives us hopes 
that he will restore it to its 
pristine vigour and fervour,* 

cause these last two years 
Father Antonio Dandrade, 
after returning to Tibete, kept 
himself busy there in his Mis- 
sion, without being able to 
help us in anything almost, 
and so we were in great need 
as regards the many obliga- 
tions we hi 

‘Two months ago there 
d here Father Francisco 
Godinho, who came back from 

beto, as he was ill there. 
We are two now, the more 




















consoled in Domino (in the 
Lord).* 
14. News about the other 





things of the Mission, chiefly 
about the villages which want 
to be converted to our Holy 
faith,® I leave to the Father 
Superior, who will write of 
them, as they concern him. 

1 conclude, asking Your 
Reverence’s bl 

From this lom of 
Cassimir, the 26th of July, 
1627. 








®' About Francis 


"Rudolph Aquaviva (1580-83) and 


‘seo r A letter from Pather Pran- 
singe Gedinka, S-J-2 from, Werters “Tider (Teaparang, Aug. 10, 1696), to. 


IE ASB. Wok 1926, 


“allusion to. 


“49-73. - 
Jewish or comiJewish clans which Fr. 
‘Totter. 


do Castro mentions in Keabmir on Aug. 15, 1627. CL next 
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D. V. R. Your Reverence’s 
Filho em X. ind Unworthy son in Christ, 
+ Joseph Decastro. + Joseph de Castro. 
[B. 4] (Address): 4/A0 P. [P. 4] (Address): + To 
Nuno Mascarenhas da Father Nuno Mascarenhas, of 
Compania de Jesus Assistente/ the Company of Jesus, Assist- 
de Portugal./ ant of Portugal. 
Ast via. 
1s via, 
Em Roma / In Rome. 
Do reino de Cassimir From the Kingdom — of 
Do gram Mogol. Casimir of the Great Mogol. 


(Provenance): MSS. belonging * 
to the Society of Jesus, 


LETTER 3. 


Fr. Joseph de Castro to Fr. Claudio Francesco Septalio, 
Su, Como. 


(Kashmir, August 15, 1627.) 






not 
weudi for de Castro; 6. long 
the Christmas crib at 
1627); 7. 5.%8 yearly 


9. Jewish or semi baptism 
i ; in other parts of the Bast ; Englishmen 
and Hollandere in the Indian Seas : request for v. 


Conversion ; 12. the congregation at Mass on A upuet 1h, 100y s 15h, 
‘request Jor prayers. 
P. 1) 15 Aug., 1627." Pet 
Ue i rbepbie Casco ee 


Jesus a 
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mi consolo molto p’ le bone 
noue che mi da del sao bene 


essere in utrog: homine, et per 
molte altre del progress de 
nostri in cotesta Prou’a, © del- 
Is pace di tutta Ia Cristiani 
per le quali ne diedi le d 
kratic al autore di ogni bene. 











2, Le mie sono continuare 
anchora nella Corte di questo 
grande monarcha del Oriente 
I Re gran Mogol Re del Indus- 
tan chiamato Re Giahangu 
che wol dire conquistador toma. 
dor del mondo. il suo Padre si 
chiamaua Re Aqabar. cioe Re 
maximo. Non posso explicare 








a V.R. Famore granele © bene- 
uolentia con che ct trata q' 
Re como se 

cristiano. 


fosse ueramen'® 

























3. Sempre ui sono statti « 
a" Corte doi Padri delli_ princi 
pal di q' missione quatro ou 
cing; anni sono che per man- 
cam" di megliori mi fu ordi- 
ato assistisee io, fa Dio seruito 
cho sempre restasse lui con- 
tente. Il nostro officio he 
ogni giorno andare stare alla 
sua presentia como fanui li al- 
tri In sera sino a mezza notte e 
alle uolte anchorn di givrno, 
perche il suo costume he ogni 

dare audientia allixuoi 

i tre uolte due nel pa- 

latio alli piu nobili doue noi 
entriame p" 


olte inanzi 
nil Be tare 
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Reverence, which much con- 
soled me with the good news it 
gives me about your faring well 
4m utroque komine (in soul and 
body), and with much other 
news about the success of Ours 
in your Province, and the peace 
reigning throughout the Chris- 
tian commonweal. For all this 
I returned due thanks to the 
Author of all good things, 

2. My news is that I still 
continue at the Court of this 
great monarch of the Orient, 
the Great Mogor King, King 
of Industan, called” King 
Giahanguir, which means ‘Con- 
queror, seizer of the world.’ 
His father was called Kin, 
Aqabar, or * Greatest King? 
cannot explain to Your Rever- 
ence the great love and kind- 
ness with which this King 
if he were 


























treats us. It is ai 
truly Christian 
3. There always were at 


this Court two Fathers, from 
among the chief ones of this 
Mission. Four or five years 
ago, for want of better ones, 
Iwas told to be with him, and 
it pleased God that he should 
always be satisfied. Our work 
consists in going and standing in 
his presence, as the others do, 
every day in the evening until 
midnight, and at times also by 
day, because it is his custom to 
give audience to his courtiers 
three times a day, twice in the 
palace to the most noble, amon; 
whom we are ranked by special 
privilege, and once in public. 
4. On those occasions, the 
King often tells us to have 
before the whole Court many 
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couse della nostra S' fede con 
li maestri della secta Maumeta- 
na, nelle quali lui si mostra 
molte nolte nostro fauoreu 

altre non puo essere p’ rispeti 
humani, ma he pur grande 
fauore darei liberta di publicare 
p'dicare, et p'uare con ogni 
(sorte di!) ragioni la nostra S 
fede, et reprouare la loro falsa 
seota, delche sebene loro lo por- 
tano male et ci dano molte in- 
giurie secretamt* contutto per 
paura del Re non ardiscono far- 
ci altra dimonstratione. et cosi 
al meglio che si puo nel mezzo 
di_q® Infidelita inanzi de tan- 
ti Sign! de diuersi regni che uen- 
gono a qi Corte de diverse 
nationi gentili, & maumetani 
predicamus X'pum dune 
ixum. il fratto Dio sa qual 
sia, he ben uero che potria es- 
Sere mag" se ui fosse megliore 
disposit® cosi della mia como 
della loro parte. p’eio priego a 
V.R. priegui a N. S* & alla 
Mad* SS oi faci degni opera- 
rif della sua uigne. molti sento- 
no bene della nostra doutrina 
euang®* la ap'uano p’ bonis! 

ma p’ rispetti humani taciono, 
© ci tengono particolare rispeto 
& amore, la mag" p* con zelo 
delin sua falsa secta non ci 
pono uedere. con che habiamo 
oecasione di exercitare Ia hu- 
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solemn discussions 
things of our holy 
the masters of the 
t. In these he often 
mself favourable to. 
other , he cannot,’ for 
-asons of human respect ; but it 
is a great favour that he should 






































with (every 
ngs our holy 

faith, and to refute thei 
hough they take 
miss our liberty in the matter 
and secretly hurl at us many 
insults, yet, out of fear of the 
King, ‘they dare not make 
against us any other demon- 
stration ; and thus, the best wa; 
we can, in the midst of this un. 
belief, before so many lords of 
divers nations, Gentile and 
Maumetan, who come to this 
Court from divers countries, 
praedicamus Christum, et hune 
crucifizum (we preach Christ, 
and Him crucified). — God 
knows what the fruit is like. 
It is quite true that it could 
be greater, if there were better 
disposition both on my side and 
‘on theirs. ‘Therefore, I beg of 
Your Reverence to’ pray to 
our Lord and. to. the host 
Blessed Virgin that He make 
ie worthy labourers. in His 
vineyard. Many think well. o| 

our evangelical doctrine ; 
approve of it as s 
bat, for human considerations 
they keep silence, and show us 
‘special respect and love, ‘The 
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5. Della parte del Re che si 
puo sperare piu se non che si 
batezi, delehe me da piu uolte 
boni segni di uoler farlo, onero 
desiderarlo. pourhi giorni sono 
che stando amalato mi mando 
dire che pregasse a N. S™ gli 
desse salute che si faria Cris- 
tiano. alehe risposi cl 
q'” era mio officio e che spera- 
ua in N. 8 gleli daria como 
de facto gli diede ma il Re non 
parlo piu 
sun intent” fa 
di altra uechia [sic] che tiene 
dali a pouco mi diede uno 
Caluario con molte figure 
geandi & picole di pictra 
fislda alambra (P. 2it con 
1 suol eristali di Milano opera 
molto fina, & di ualore di 400. 
soudi in circa, Queste couse 
sono segni euidenti del amore 
che il Re tiene cosi a N. See 
como anchora alli suoi serai 
&se non si dichiara pin sara 
Pp’ rispeti human| 

















Dito ariuati a 
reale mi ordeno il Re ol 


jor sua Citta 





facessi il nostro Presepio che 
lo woleua uedere, cosi lo faces- 
simo doi Padri che crauamo, 
cioe il P. che assiste in quella 
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5. On the King’s side what 
more can be hoped for than 
that he accept baptism? In 
this matter, he often gives 
me good signs that he wants 
to do it, or that he wishes to. 
A few days ago, being ill, he 
sent me word to pray to our 
Lord that He might grant him 
health, that he would become a 

i h Tan 








aw t was my office, 
and that I hoped in our Lord 
He would grant it hi 
fact He did. 


as in 
But the King 

any more 
know nob 
whether his intention was in- 
spired by that illness or by 
some other great fear (1)! he 
has. Not long after that,* he 
gave me a Calvary with many 
figures, great and small, of 
yellow stone, amber. with their 
Milan crystals: a very fine 
piece of work, and worth about 
400 scudi. ‘These things are 
evident signs of the love which 
the King has both for our Lord 
and his servants, and, if he 
does not declare himself more 
‘openly, it must be for reasons 
of human respect. 

6. Last year, coming from 
the kingdom of Cabul, which 
is the beginning of Tartary, 
whence I wrote at length to 
Your Reverence," the King told 
me, as soon as we arrived at 
Lahor, his royal City, that T 
should make our Crib, that he 
wished to see it. We did so, 
two Fathers of us, that is, the 
























Sere Ge can taal aise God aoe 
ates 
SGM t) Gg ereee oer a eee 
(Kabul, 1626). 
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Chiesa, piaqne a N. S* 
che ritsei tanto bono, che il 
Re, Regina et Principi con la 
mag" p* della Corte, uenero, 
@ uederlo restando tutti cosi 
satisfatti, che diceuauo non 
auere mai isto piu bello apa- 
rato. il Re ci diede bona qui- 
tita de danari p’ Ie spesse 
fate, sebene lui ci aueua datto 
Vi officiali & tutta la tapecaria 
neces” et q'° io gli dimandai 
p’ lo ornato della Chiesa. I 
coneurse duro quindeci giorni 
con tanta multitud® di p' 
giorne & notte che non si 
poteun chiudere la Chiesa. p'q’” 
Aparato tutti oi restorono bene 
affecti, & beneuoli p' fargli 
uedere in sue terre casi bono 
aparato, & ci ridondo 
grande ‘honore & eredito. 
Re volse magnare & beuere 
Chiesa delle nostre cose & da 
nostra mano, cousa che li mau- 
metani abominano, ma lui fa 
juco caso di loro. il fratto 
iu monstrar a tutti con i 

































detto, li misterij che si presen- 
tauano nella festa del nas 
uenuta de maggi, & altri 


che stauano nelle piture della 
Ghises.,.con. .q'o. bello -ms0d6 
divalgaiamo il 
uita de X'po pi 
Tui tirare il desinto frutto di q'= 
celestiale semente. Adesso 
ogni anno taremo Vistesso pre- 
sepio megliore con il fauore 
aiino. 
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Father who takes care of that 
Church and 1. It pleased 
our Lord that it should. sue- 
ceed so well that the King, 
the Queen, and the Princes, 
with the greater part of the 
Court, came to see it, and 
they were all so much pleased 
that they said they had never 
seen finer display. The King 
gave us a good quantity of 
money for the expenses in- 
curred, although he had give 

us the workmen and. all th 
tapes necessary. and 
whatever I asked him for 
decorating the Church. ‘The 
concourse lasted a fortnight, 
end such was the number of 
people, day and night, that we 
gould ‘not shut. the Church. 
‘Thanks to this display, all re- 
mained better disposed. to- 
wards us, and thankful for 
making them sec such a fine 
sight in their lands, and it 
redounded to great honour and. 
credit for us. The King 
wanted to eat and drink some 
of our things and from 
our hands in the Church,* 
@ thing the Maumetans abo- 
minate ; but he cares little for 
them, “The fruit was that we 
showed to all with our finger 
the mysteries represented on 
the feast of the Nativity, and 
‘of the coming of the Magi, and 
the other mysteries shown in 
the picture of the Church. In 
this excellent way we make 
known the Holy Gospel and 
the life of Christ our Lord. 11 






































il On Stier eeansloce, kapewtsy Sor tha Grads ua bash jond on gio 


by Akbar and Jahangir. 
2 Am 
father 


Sahtngte, had eaten at the Bathers: house, notably’ at 


¥ 
Han hPlsion tone rece sfogel: Dubos, Gill, 180%, pp. 100-101. 





ts 
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7. Og 
corendo. p' 
neces” acom| 
questi camini 
che non si puo imaginare 
non a chi lo uede and pua. 
grand™* disagsi, di i 
una continua inguictat™ di 
corpo & spirito. ma m' con- 
tento p' farmi gr’a N.S di 
patire p’ amor suo. 

(cdtEta) assaj uled 














ito di pin 
de otto (cento) mille persone 
tutti Infideli ou gentili, ou 
maumetani, de oristiani al 
quindeci ouero uinti, ma mi 
he necess* conformarmi con 
woldta di quello che il tutto 
ede & sa ot sup'ta tanta 
nfidelita, Iui_sa perche. sopra 
il mio pauiglione tego sempre 
Ja bandiera con la Croce, & 
sopra li cameli che nel camino 
portano le nostre rope et or- 
Bato p! ln Si mesea, cosl como 
" il piu gli altri portano 
Tuo insignis p" envere connos 
ciuti 
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will please Him to derive from 
that heavenly seed the fruit 
desired. We shall now every 
year make the same Crib bet~ 
ter, with the divine hel 














to accompany 
in those journeys one 
suffers so much that ene can- 
not imagine it, not even he who 
sees and experiences it: ex- 
treme privations, discomforts, 

nda continual agitation, 
bodily and mental. But (Lam) 
very happy in that our Lord 
gives me the graoe to suffer for 
His sake. It gives me much 
pain (#) to see myself in the 
midst of an army of eight 
(hundred)® thousand men, all 
unbelievers, whether Gentiles 
or Maumetans. Of Christians 
there are at most fifteen or 
twenty. But I must conform 
myself to the will of Him who 
sees and knows it all, and who 
bears with so much’ unbelief, 
for reasons known to Him: 
On my tent I always have the 
banner with the Cross, and on 
the camels.® which ‘on the 
journey carry our clothes and 
the ornaments for the Holy 




















1 Buch too was Fr. Francesco Corai's experience of the post. 
2 Wi lene oft, which, with the portion ying a the ond ot 
6 paper ie dacaged, could not give ottanta (eighty), but 
wired. T'do mot think that Seeds Castes 








3A hun, Tater, Dona Juliana Diaw da Coste: who. accom 
panied the Moghul Brag tary expeditions, had the cross 
Gn 'her banner. “Cf. ay! Phe family of Lady Juteana Dias wa Costa (1038 
1792), im Journ, Hist. Soe, Val. Vil, 1917, p- 3 of reprint. 


honour shown them by Akbar and Jahangir. their oft-repeated. promise 
hth daily religous diseusatons. the “prayers anil 
the religious me 


ators of Christian subjects ete, 
‘yaara earlier, to the’ Pranciecene 10 
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8. In q™ missione 1 
altre tre resid" con moll 
ani, et mereati che uw 
uengono de diuersi regni della 
Persia, Turehia. 





9. Questo anno si sono 
offerti alcuni popoli a farsi 
x'piani, che non sono ne gétili 
ne maumetani dicono che pare- 
chi anni sono forono li suoi 
antecessori condoti de altri 
paesi qua et sino ndesso si sono 
conseruati nella sua lege che 
dicono essere di Abram sebene 
piena di errori 

10, La miss* del grande 
‘Tibete che parto [sic] di q'* ua 
inanzi p’ essere cominciata d 
nostro P, Sup™ con bone i 
formationi che io gli p’eut 











11, Nel India si fanno gran- 
de conuersioni nel regno di 








Ceilano, Cochinchina, et Ethy- 
opia, li heretici Inglesi & 
Olandesi impediscono 





ogni bene temporale & spiri- 
tuale con le molte naui che 
tengono, et cosi si patisce assaj. 
NSeldia lriinedio non ates 
mi oecore che ricomandarmi 








(last parageaph) “Fr. Antonio 
Sethe Jewish or sini Jewish 





Mass, just as the others mostl; 
bear their insignia to be © 
cognised. 

In this Mission th 








and 
chants from divers kingdom 
of Persia, and Turkey, who 
come and go. 
‘9. This year certain peo- 
jes have offered to become 
hristian, who are neither 
Gentiles ior Maumetans, hey 
say that, many years@@6, their 
ancestors were brought hither 
from other countries, and until 
now they have kept’ their law, 
which they say is of Abram, 
although full of errors.® 
10. ‘The Mission of Great 
Tibete, which is an offshoot 
of this Mission, is going ahead, 
having been “begun by our 
Father Superior ® on good in- 
formations which I gave him. 
11. In India there are great 
conversions: in the kingdom 
‘Gochinobine, ‘and 
.¢ heretics, Eng- 
Tn end’ oslasaess, realty 
prevent all temporal and 
spiritual good with the many 
they have, and so we 
suffer much. May our Lord 
give us the remedy. I have 




















y sco comments in A letter of Fr. 

ST . sPoum Western Tikes (ie oy 

{008, pte” At py, 7 Goll ote 
ee, 


‘Aug. 16, 1626), 
D iti 26), 
instead of “Fe. Josoph de 


make us think of the lost shut- 
about 1662, we hear of wenni-Chris- 


‘and we think of the Ydsulauis. Ti 





1927.) 


alli S SSU [in dhe margin] di 
V.R inanzi la B™= Vergine 
& ante alare Dei Vistesso taro 
io p" V.R. In priego uogli pre- 
gare p’ la conuers’ di q nos- 
fro bono Re et suoi regni 
uastissimi, et mi agiuti a 
corispond® « cosi alta uocat” 








regng di Casimir. 


Di 
As. sgouts ‘627. 
Seruus & frater in de 


| Joseph Decastro. 

12. Questa sorissi il giorno 
della “gloriosa__ Assumptione 
della Madona SS%= con grade 
mia consolat® questa matina 
dixi Ia santa messa stando a 
essa doi Venetiani doi Armeni 
sei ou sete Industani, hecoui 
Padre mio il nostro picolo 
grege in q' exercito. altri ui 
erano francesi, et Portuguesi 
che forono a Lahor, ego solus 
tola die sicut paser' (sic) soli- 
tarius in tecto cum sola Vergine 
meditabundus ingemiscens ad 
eam & dicens trahe me post te 
V. Maria. 

Tuus in D'no. 

















13. Satutet V.R. omnes p'res 
& f'res nostros notos et ignotos 
‘meo nomine et cox deprecare 


[sic] welit ut mes memores aint 


St sacrifitijs et precibus 
eorum. 
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nothing more than to commend 
myself to Your Reverence’s 
Holy Sacrifices before the Most 
Blessed Virgin and ante altare 
Dei (before the altar of God), 
I shall do the same for Your 
Reverence. 1 beg of you to 
be Ko good as to pray for the 
conversion of this our good 
King and of his vast kingdoms, 
and to help me in correspond- 
ing with so high a vocation. 

From this kingdom of Casi- 
mir, the 15th of August, 1627. 
Your servant and brother in 

the Lord, 
‘Hoseph Decastro. 

12. I wrote this letter to 

my great consolation on the 

















seven’ Industanis. That, 
‘ather mine, is our small flock 
in this army. There were 
others, Frenchmen and Portu- 
wese, who went. to Labor. 
Eiken spnrrow all ‘alone on 
the house-top,' Iam the whole 
day alone with the Virgin 
alone, musing. sighing towards 
hor, and saying, “ Draw me 
after thee, Virgin Mary." 
Yours in the Lord. 
Would Your Reverence 





13. 


salute in my name all the 
Fathers and Brothers, known 
and unknown, and be kind 












A Wigilaws, et sum sicut 
ee ee es 
: i 


2 fe curremus in odorem unguentorum tworum."* 


in 
“run after thee to the odour of thy ointments.) 
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{P. 3] (Address) = + [P. 3] (Address): $ To the 

Al Mw Very Reverend FatherinChrist, 

RM In Chr'e PT P+ Claudio Father Claudio. Francesco 

Francesco Septalio della’ Septalio, of the Company of 
Comp” di Giesu Jesus. 

1 via. Ast via. 
Del gran Mogol. Tn Como. From the Great Mogol, At 


Provenance) > MSS. belonging 
{5 "the Society of Jom 

















ARTICLE 


Notes on Khorasani Kurdish. 
By W. Ivaxow. 


‘The materials for the study of the dialect that is spoken 
by the Kurdish tribes inhabiting Northern Khorasan consist 
apparently so far only of a number of words thit were 
collected by A Houtum-Schindler, and which were publishes 
by him in his “ Beitrige zum kurdischen  Wortschatze, 
Z.D.M.G , vol. 38 (1884), pp. 43-116." In 1918-1920, ducing 
my residence in th ‘of Persia, I collected about 400 
specimens of Kurdish poetry and tales which give a more 






























definite idea of the language which the Kurds of Khorasa 
speak. ‘one of considerable interest to 
students of Kurdish language, a brief outline of the main 
features of this dialect is here given, to which is added. a 


vocabulary, and a number of typical specimens of popular 
poetry and ‘prose. 

Historical information concerning Kurdish migeations to 
Khorasan were briefly summarised by Houtum-Schindler ia 
article, referred to, and a short note on their present distribu- 
tion in the province was given in my paper, ‘ Notes on the ethno- 
logy of Khorasan,” which was published in the Geographical 
Journal, Vol. LXVII, 1926, pp. 143-158. For the convenience 
of the réader the most essential points are here repeated. 

It is difficult to find without special research if there were 
a Kurdish population in Khorasan before the XVIth century. 
Under Shah Isma: t (1502-1524), a number of Kurds 
were transferred and settled there. These were followed by others 
later. Their immigration continued in the XVIIth century, 
under ‘Abbas I (1687-1628), and later on; a movement was 
recorded in the reign of Nadir (1736-1747), which was probably 
the last. Owing to the difficult means of communication and 
perturbed state of Persia in the XVIIIth century, the connec- 
Vion of these emigrants with the portions of their tribes that 
remained in Kurdistan proper was apparently severed at an oatly 
date. 

‘Of the four tribes which were regarded as original, i.e., the 
Amarlu, Kaywanlu, Zafaranlu and Shadulu, the first two lost 
all their former importance, whilst the other two ceased to be 
regarded as Kurds, being mostly urkish-speaking. ‘The 
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Wesent principal sub-divisions of the Kurdi: 
from North to South, are as follows : 


1. Melanlu.—in Qishkhana and some other places in 

the Northern part of the district of Isfarain; in 

Jawayn; in the extreme North of the Nishapur 
istrict 
Bajgirantu, 
frontier 





“speaking tribes 


‘Derregez. 
Kuranlu,—also North of Queban. 
Qasmantu,—Nawukh, Dizdwiin, ote. 
Mashkanta—near HMashktn, “in ‘the 
juchan. 
8. Burji,—near Radqin, in the same district. 
9. Kaywanlu—in the Jawayn, Quchan, and Northern 
Nishapur districts, 
0. Mazkdakanlu,—in Northern — Nishapur 
Quchan districts. 
Shadulu,—in Bujnurd, and 12, Zafarantu—in Shir 
wan, as stated above, are now regarded as ‘Turks, 
All these tribes live mostly settled, or as “ half-nomads,”” 
cultivating fields in the summer and migrating with their flocks 
in the winter; there are also pure nomads amongst them. The 
following tribes consist chiefly of nomads : 
13. Rashonlu,—in Khakistar, Lain, and as far to the 
East as Chahcha. 
\4. Briwantu,—near Chahcha, in the summer in Kelat. 
15 (winter), and Quchan 


16. .—in the same place as the preceding 
17. Jafkantu—in Chamakalur (winter), or Kah-i-Daulat 
(eareiasnte aia} the Northern parts of the Nishapuc 
Wortaier Saba is te saute distiiet, a acall wie 
pase apenas nee 
Beers to the -Taqt, the border of the 
4a eee es 


2, 
3. 
4, Hiwalantu—North of the district of Quchan, and in 
5. 


district of 





and in 
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rasan with those in Kurdistan proper based merely on the simil- 
arity of their names is therefore highly improbable. 

___ Although it seems certain that the original settlers spoke in 
different dialects. one is compelled to think that three hundred 
years’ residence in Kh 


hh gradually assimilated all other 
nor groups. The Kurdish of Khorasan, as it is 
days, appears to belong to the pure Kurdish, or 
North-Western family of dialects, but is not identical with any 
known tribal idiom. ‘This relation with the Northern group is 
clear not only from the existe Khorasani of _a large 
number of words peculi ‘ocabulary of the Northern 
such as the wide 
use of the personal verbal suffixe -y2, -na, etc. ; from the 
forms of the personal pronouns, which’ are typically Northern 
from the rare use of the person ronominal 
There are, howevs 
dialects, Such as the alternative forms of personal pronouns 
min, ‘ima, awon (or awono); also some isolated terms in the 
vooabulary, ete. 

‘The Khorasani Kurdish language iteelf has no division into 
subdial nd although there are local peculiarities in 
pronunciation, or some words are used locally, ete., these 
Appear unessential. Much greater is the 
the influence of the neighbouring I 
view two “ spl influence ” 

Kurds of the Northern districts of Khorasan, who come into 
close contact with the local nomadic and settled Turkish tribes, 
reatly influenced by their language. In fact“ Turkisa- 

* has been carried so far that several tribes (as mentioned 

haye entirely lost their Kurdish tongue, although the 
tradition is still fresh about their being closely Connected with 
other Kurdish tribes a few generations ago. 

In the Southern districts such as Juwayn, Sabsawar and 
the Mashhad-Quchan valley, all Kurds speak a rustic Persi 
as their second language." Although these Persian-speaking 
Kurds are not so numerous as those speaking Turkish. the in- 
fluence of the Persian phonetical usages and of the dictionary 
are far more prominent with the Khorasani Kurdish than those 
‘of the Turkish dialects. This is because the latter themselves 
have undergone a great modification, and often indirectly trans- 
SOE Bie ae ioascerssany HEARN foatsren whist whey 5NiaVe 

Pithere is no literature in Khorasani Kurdish, and it is ex- 
ceedingly difficalt to obtain jen of Kurdish written 
th to write, they do 

either Persian or’ Tu 
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write, have great difficulty when asked to write in their own 
language. There is no traditional and standardised ortho- 
graphy, and the great simplicity of Kurdish syntax compared 
with Persian, and especially Turkish, adds to the difficulty of 
rendering the usual florid expressions, customary in letters. In 
fact it may often be found that the Kurds write, in reality, in 
Persian and Turkish, mechanically substituting Kurdish words 
for the equivalents in those languages, if it ix insisted upon that 
they were to produce a specimen of written Kurdish. 

‘This creates an almost insurmountable difficulty fora proper 
research in the grammor of the dialect. ‘The popular songs are 
usually very primitive. and use abrupt sentences, ‘Their anal- 
yais gives no material ing the formation and the use 
f the comparatively rare grammatical forms, and it is almost 
hopeless to try to get explanations from the unsophisticated 
peasant or shepherd which the average Kurd generally is. ? 

‘The popular poetry is rather extensive, but consists almost 
exclusively of tristichs* Icannot tell’ if there are real 
“ bards,"" or “minstrels” who specialise on Kurdish songs. ‘The 

who sing and play at weddings or other festivals usually 
produce Turkish poetry, in the local dialects or Jaghatat, rarely 
in Turkmani. ‘There are also fragments of songs by professional 

h as those ascribed to Ja‘far-Quli, but usually they 

y preserved that one ix forced to treat them as being 

tuncongenial to the spirit of oral Kurdish pootieal tradition, 
or rather as imitations of Turkish poem 

‘A tristich of this kind usually consists of threo lines, each 
containing eight syllables, with a clear caesura after the fourth 
syllable? Sometimes there are lines of seven, or even five 
yllables. ‘The latter type is rare, and belongs to the songs of 
‘dancing music.""? All these poems are sung, never recited. 





































































1 Tristicha ws 0 form of poome are also p 
©, Mann given « few of thers, in the Mukei 
B02 in Die Mumdart der Mukri- Kurden, 
Tha, rei (fb00).Ainong 
ho Immediate neighbours of the Kurds, P 
{eelche afew ws and te papi fran the gyatrai conaieing 
Of four lines, each composed ‘of elaven syllables. “Cf. my. notes on 
GKhorasant rustic poetry in the J-P.AS.B, vol. Xt (1955), pp. 235-313, 
Tho Kurds call there tristiche bayt. 
E"Tho uso of the inner thyme is very rare, cf. further of, specimens, 
No. 188."” Atte ond of the fines the shysning syllabto fs usualy the mame 
Gana}, bat often there are some ‘So that one of the three lines 
{ie aot thyme with the others, or there is no rhyme at all. = 
ooh 
























Heurigh tm ori sa 
oi ee _ 
vest ae aaa ou SUGees ee i 











Notes on Khoraser 





Kurdish 7 





follow each other in an arbitrary order, just ax they 
are remembered by the singer, regardless of their contents, 
having no permanent “series” or “chains.” + 

From the point of view of technique they usuall 
of two parts: the first, corresponding to the first line, 
Yory briet picture of the surrounding landscape,’ a detail in the 
Beautiful features or the attire of, the beloved, or some 
dominating emotion.* ‘The two other lines constitute the prin- 
cipal part of the poem, and express the reflection, in a lacot 
and rather abrupt way. 

On the whole these tristichs appear to belong to an 
“ impressionistic" school, not unlike Japanese poetry, as far ax 
the creation of a primiti Kurd can be compared t 
the production of as! ey are “static” in their 
motive, defining some emotional moment from psychical experi- 
ence, with the utmost economy of words. ‘They never contain 
@ “story,” however short, but always deal with a single 
individual fact. It is singular that a people with such a long 
fighting past, like the Kurds of Khorasan, take little interest i 
epic poetry." My long and persistent search for poems of this 
kind was unavailing. I found but a few “cycles” of tristichs, 
dealing with events; these were in the same “impressionistic 
style; the subject was usually the death of a hero. 

Probably the cause of this is the strange abraptness of 
thought which is common to all peoples a simple nomadic 
lite. This feature is reflected in the Rardish syntax which 
avoids complex sentences. In every Kurdish poem of this kind 
are given only the ‘brightest spots” of the picture ; all inter- 
mediary tones are omitted. The European poet who would 
translate these songs and render them intelligible to his readers, 
would have to reconstruct these omitted passages; in fact, he 
would have to “bridge” the Kurdish abrupt sentences to- 
gether. 

‘These short poems are usually widely known, and must be 
of fairly old origin. ‘Their authors are never knows 
tions oF variants are constantly forthcoming, but 
percentage of these can be treated as famili 

‘The poems, or rather fragments, no! 
popular form, may be productions of some 
their names are also rarely preserved = My 
ascribed all such fragmentary poems to Ja’far-Qul 
could not find any reliable biographical det 
songs deploring the death of some hero are usu: 






































































dorézori (sad), Souna-jon, or Sanam-jon, Mole-Marswma, Alow:jigi (axed 
Tor dieing munich Faye (nino for dancing) 
Cr. =the enn) ‘or sha ben 





ae tee ae 
pa Serer eres rena om oe 
* 2 Cf. dit wa donde dil wa donto=Sorrow in the heart (twice), ete. 
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to the sister of the deceased,—not to any other of his relations, 
or friends. 

Kurdish fairy tales are interesting from the folklore point 
‘of view, especially since nothing has been published on this 
subject. not only in regard to the Kurds of Khorasan, but also 
to all their immediate neighbours. Unfortunately, T found 
these tales beyond my power to write down from dictation, 
‘The primitive Khornsani Kurds find it impossible to tell them 
slowly and distinctly. Every demand for repetition leads to a 
complete change of sentence, and sometimes even toa complete 
change of the subject itself. The literate disclaim all knowledge 
of such “ old women’s nonsense,” and it was with great difficulty 
that I succeeded it stories in prose which were 
written by an ‘Akh 




























I. Nores os Kuonasaxt Kogpis Proxovocy. 


It would be wrong to treat the phonetical system of the 
Kurdish of Khorasan independestly. ‘The dialect bas expe 
enced great alterations in this respect due to influence exercised 
by local colloquial Persian; in fact, the phonetical rules in 
this Kurdish are practically the same as those in the rustic 
Khorasani Persian. ‘Therefore it would be appropriate to men- 
ion here those points of the system only in which Kurdish 
differs from the rustie Persian of Northern Khorasan.* 
A few general remarks may be useful = 
J. Like the Khorasani colloquial Persian, the Kurdish 
dialect avoids all sounds which may be called ‘emphatic and 
require special efforts to pronounce. Although Kurdish speech 
sounds, in general, more guttural than Persian, the majority 
of sounds are pronounced in the same “lazy” manner, so 
different from that of Arabs, ete, As is usual in the speeoh of 
the uneducated, the words undergo a great deal of mutilation 
through frequent syncopa, metathesis, “swallowing” of the 
bie loan-words especially undergo amazing 


























2 Tie man, afutla “AK, eae iorm Juwayn, and although « Kor he 
spoke clay Runkle” He Scat se very poor ‘and srrate: 
Rae ee re ey creiees ot the rustic Persish Gf Khoresen ase 
my paper in the ASB, wok: xxi. HES, pp 242-240, 
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Principal causes which have never been properly taken into 
account 





(a) accent. which makes a vowel clearer, “ brighter” 
than others, or more prominent, “longer”; 

() favourable * consonant surroundings” which help the 
vowel to attain similar arness,”” Of pro~ 
minence 

(c) the transfer of orthographical ideas into the field 
‘of phonetics, and mixing the traditional concep- 
tions concerning prosody. ete., with observations 
of sounds. A vowel in literary Persian, marked 
4, is far too often treated as such in the sy: 





























of phonetical transcription. In reality it is a 
sound similar to an English a in all, or frequent- 
ly an 0, having almost no element of a guttural 
ain it 


‘Therefore, finding that the division of the vowels into 
“short” and "long" ones does not exist in reality,—at least 
as far as I can rely on my own ears,—I decided to mark here 
a vowel as “short” or “Tong” only if it deviates too much 
from the normal, ix short or long in excess. 

3. In a dialect like Khorasani Kurdish which has com- 
pletely adopted the phonetical system of colloquial Khorasani 
Persian, there is an enormous. variety of shadings in the fimbre 
of every vowel. Every individual pronounces the same sound 
differently, and even without any apparent reason will vary his 
own pronunciation of the same word or vowel. From the point 
of view of the “absolute pitch ” it is probably possible to class 
all shadings of the seven elementary sounds in rows that 
gradually converge -— 

a a -++04 (which almost coincides with 4,) 



























It will be impossible to identify all the shadings which 
oceur in pronunciation, and it will be misleading to select 
‘a few of them in each row, only those which may be similar 
to sounds in a European language. Therefore it would be 
better to adopt one sign for cach elementary vowel only, 


remembering it is merely the approximate expression for 


one of many minute shading= that could never 
recorded wit ‘of special instruments. 
. Th ywels and consonants, is 
irregularit 


properly 
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the pronunciation of different individuals. ‘This may be referr- 
ed to especially in the changes that are due to synvocalism in 
individuals influenced by Turkish linguistical usages. ‘These 
people may *synvocalise” the sounds on one occasion, but. 
may leave them unchanged at others 
. Aocentuation in Khorasani Kurdish, like in colloquial 
not so sharp as it is in many European langu: 
oras it isin the colloquial Persian of Yazd. It is attained by mt 
a slight prolongation of the accented sound rather than by 
raising the voice. 








Description of Sounds. 


‘The following list of sounds with their detailed description 
ean be used also as the table of transliteration which is 
adopted in this paper.* 

VOWELS: «. 
in pronunciation, 
aay, aw, fy, tine, ete 

CONSONANTS : guttural—A, 

gutturo-velar—q, gh, kh. 
gutturo-nasal—, ‘ 
velar—k, 
velar and fingual—Z, g. 
Nogonl—y ad (rr). 
jatal—ch, j, 2h. 
ferebral—t, ¢. ~ 
front-palatal—s, sh. 
dental—t, d, dh, = 
naso-dental—n._ 
labio-dental—s, /. 
labinl—p, b, w. J 
naso-labial—m. 








these may be long or short > 
© intonation. Diphthong: 





Vowels. 


a, is a comparatively lear guttural sound, approximately: 
like @ in “ father. r ‘The shadings are numerous, and have a 
General tendency to be pronounced like #, especially inthe 
places where Persian is much used. 
ee wee Guns bet fara, oto). Ie te 
a toe t , bird, 
card after GaSienees ‘after y; sometimes it sounds 
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in corrupted Persian and Arabic loan-words, but these cases 
constitute exceptions. 

¢,—is usually a short sound of indistinct timbre. In clearer 
cases it sounds like @, but is also indistinguishable from & wher 














it appears as an euphonic “ after-sound” with difficult group 
of consonants. 

i,—has also many shadings ; when indistinctly pronounced it 
approaches ¢; but when clear, sounds like ee in the English 
word * meet,” or iin “fit.” Itis singular that in the pronun- 





ciation of a great many Kurds should é follow q, kh, k, #. sh, r, 
2h, it always requires an * introductory” sound, iw, u, or (Ger 
man) i (which is ased only by ‘Tarkish-speaking Kurds). So 
Khwin, qwin, shwir, raie, shuir, eto. (ef. Se., p. 260, § 53). 
It is at the same time usual, especially in the Persian loan-words 
that are taken from the colloquial speech, to make ¢ correspon 
to the original « 

{,—is a sound which is comparativel 
frequent in Turkish and other languages Tt is pronounced with 
the tongue flatter than in the case of the ordinary #, not reach- 
ing the palate, but touching the side teeth, so that the stress of 
the sound is concentrated above the front teeth, under the nose 
(ef. 0 in ** women"). 

u,—varies from a clear w to a lon 
sound i, as mentioned above, is rare, except in the speech of 
the Kurds who use Turkish as their second language. ‘These 
often introduce it instead of the ordinary u. 

0,—has « great variety of shadings, from an o pronounced 
with the lips almost shut, approximating to , to an o pro- 
nounced with an almost open mouth, sounding like a in “all,” 
which corresponds to the orthographical long @ ‘The sound 'o 
may also correspond to the orthographical short and long w, 
or oven the short «. 

















rare in Persian, though 











0, ax in“ foot.” ‘The 




















Consonants. 





Guttural.—h,—is almost as harsh as in Arabic. It is not 
universal, but often heard. Some individuals pronounce it ve 
harshly : harra, dobwi (Ar. da‘wa), ete. The ordinary h is also 
often harsher than in Persian. 

Gutturo-velar.—q and yh,—are not much emphasised, and 
apparently never attain the harshness with which they are’ pro- 
nounced in Arabic. These two are often confused ; ¢ also is 














1 For economy: et nce, the following abbroviations are introduced 
ip thie paper Mt jann, Kurdisch-Persisehe Forschungen, Abt. 

"Dio Mundart’ der Muleti-Kurden (Berlin. 1905) So-— A" 
Boss io Sprmche. der" Rurden,, in the Grundries der Iranischen 
Philol ‘part I; Sn.—=E. B. Soane, Grammar of ‘the Kurraanji 
or Kurdish age, London, 1013 (anfortunately, only these three 
Works on Ki viialocts were, accgenitie to” me “hore. in ‘Calcutta, 
Besides A. Houtum-Schindler's list). it ‘Porsian ; T= Turkic 
Go igeceeal canon er ae Oaseenl Awan Tarkiah}e 
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sometimes pronounced in a softer way, ax kh, which often is as 
harsh as the Western Persian, not the Khorasani kh, It is 
remarkable that in this dialect the combination khw at the 
beginning of words is often met with: kwoadhe, kuin, ete. 

Fulluro-nasal n appears mmediately before & or g. 
Velar.—k and g,—are the same as in Persian ;g is rarely pr 
nounced like y (diyar for digar that is so common in Khorasani 
Persian). Lnoticed only a few cases like biyer, ete. (from girtin), 
Both & and g are sometimes pronounced like in ‘Turkish (the 
tongue touching side-teeth), which gives them a slight addition: 
al sound of 2 Rat=kyat, ete., ia which y is pro- 
nounced at the same time as k, 

‘Lingual.—y,—is often a very highly pitched 2h. 1 sometim 
becomes cerebralised into /, which sounds like @ in ‘* well,” 
“all,” etc. r sometimes beoomes * rolling” rr: harra. 

Palatal. —ch and j,—are the same as Persian; 2h is like j in 


French “jour.” It may be also pronounced softly, almost like 
au. 























Cerebral.—{ and d,—ave simply “ hardened ” dentals, under 
the influence of other consonants, es romps. 

Front-patatal —s and sh,—are same as lan. 

Dental.—t and d,—are articulated lower, nearer to the edge 
cof teeth than in English. So is the naso-dental n. Very often 
i is pronounced in so low a position that it sounds like dh (hin 
~ other”). This sound, howe is elusive, and often appears 
as a real! in khwale=khwadhe.* Th probably does not exist, 
‘except as a defect of speech, for ». 

io-dental.—f and v,—are the same as in English. 

‘Labial.—p, b, and w are the same as Persian; 6 and w are 
often mixed in pronunciation ; at the end is very indistinct, 
like m; both are often reduced to the state of a slight nasalisa- 
tion in the final syllable. 








Modifications of the sounds. 


‘The regular phonetical deviations of Kurdish from Persian 
have been dealt with in detail by f°. Justi in his “ Kurdische 
Grammatik’’ (St. Petersburg, 1880), and briefly summarized 
by A. Socin in his article on the Kurdish mar in the 
ol. parhll, pp, 255-278. 
Kurdish element in this 
oi 
of the North-Western subdialects in 
wuite good for this dialect. 
ions which are 
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lowest classes of Persians and Turks, usually pick up Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish words which are in a corrupt, “ slang 
form. To these alterations they add many of their own, 









jental. A few examples 
may give some idea of 
ir; zabor=zmwwitr : 


‘of comm 
theto changes: rishat 
kor (or gor)=gal 
nuwo=nawbat : 

hay. 











‘All alterations due purely to the phonetical rales of Khora- 
sani Persian are dealt with in my paper on the phonetics of 
that tongue, see J.P.A.S.B., Vol. XX1. 1925, pp. 241-249, and 
here nothing special requires to be added. 





1. Nores ox Monruoxooy. 


1. NOUNS. (a) The suffix -ak, -ak, which originally has some 
diminutive meaning, and is added pleonastically to substantives, 
sounds exactly like the other suffix -4k, -ek, used as an equi- 
valent of the indefinite article. It appears that probably under 
the inflaence of Khorasani Persian phonetical laws this suffix 
may be abbreviated into -d: e.g. barfa, for barfak. It is also 
peculiar that the suffixes of the Plural are seldom added to 
this diminutive ak.* 

(4) ‘Tho determinative affix -a, -4, -e, -i (M., p. xlvi 
and Se., pp. 2 although much ‘used, is also ‘seldom 
added to the suffix -ak. It is almost always aifixed if the noun 
is used in an oblique case, particularly with a preposition 
sha Shokrute, sha Turwati={rom Shabrad, from Turbat ; yeke 
bedha give (me) one as a souvenir. It is often used 
after the suffix of the Plural -on. 

(c) ‘The affix -c, -i, which is an equivalent of the indefinite 
article, seems to be more used in this dialect than the suffix -ek 

(d) ‘The suffixes of the Plural are the same as in other 
Kurdish dialects but pronounced in » Khorasani Persian way, 
ie, a8 -0 (=P.-ha), and -u, -un, -on (=P. -an).° Suffixes -id, 
“gai, -chal, -al, etc.,* are apparently never used here. It is 



























‘1 This peculiarity ie chiefly observed in the dialect of Bayazid, of, 
Se, p77. § 182, with which i Kurdish apparently has many 


‘2 This affix seemingly exists also in tial Persian (at loast in 





) 
tote. Tt seems to me ‘probable that in its nature this affix is identi- 
‘al with the suffi -2 ‘verbal fai 


i 3 According to Se. § 160, the loss of the final nasal is also not rarely 
‘observed in the dialect of Bayazid. 
TEE Mp Wits Sa.» pp. W-lLs So.,p. 278. 
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peculiar that in this dialect the following suffixes are also used 
very frequently in, -en, cf. gizin, chowen, ete. ‘These may 
be connected te Mukri suffix -ina (M. p. lwvii), or may be 
& phonetical modification of the usual -an. Very often (as in 
Persian) the Plural is not expressed by a suffix, especially if the 
noun appears in one of the oblique eases. There is also an 
affix -e, which may be that of the Plural (or Dual !), as in 
chow’ bere: 
only a definitive affix 

(e) The cases are chiefly formed with the help of different 
prepositions. ‘The Genitive usually is expressed by the id@/al 
in Persian ; this sounds -e-, -i-, -0-, -a-, and more frequently 
than not is sharply accentuated. In monosyllabic words this is 
oftener the case than in other nouns: dele ma, molé ma, pilé 
khwa, ote. Buton the other hand the ida/at sometimes ‘may 
be omitted (ef. Se. p. 276, § 156, and M. p. lv) ‘The Possessive 
is often expressed as in Persian by the preposition 2ha=az, cf. 
cha bagona= belonging to (the family of the) headmen. I must 
note also that some individuals pronounce sha softly, like ya. 

The Dative is mostly expressed by the prepositions wa and 
Ja, sometimes also zha (cf. sha yore min=for my friend=P. az 
barayi-yar-i-man), ot sawo. ‘The particle ro (=ra) is sometimes 
added, but usually omitted (Gt. So 2 B 276, § 188) : wa moyon ro, 
sawo taro, ete. The -e (cf Sn., p 13) most probably is 
merely the phonetic t of the determinative -a : chuma 
ahigore, but chuna mol, eve. Cases of the affix -dho (=da), used 
after the preposition wa (=Western Kurdish i) are not 


‘numerous: a=i farum wa rryo kea-dho=1 am walking along 
ad. ‘This may be, however, not the Dative, the 


‘The Cash rently has no special suffixes for its 
expression. jicle -ro seems to be very rarely used 
Git it ola ant In cases like: Ogho bedha Fotimdyd the 
final -a is probably Janis. (tae: etoceslntivecrlmanaygivei(sse) 


a ee NT enti 

ete, accompanied, oF no! 

The Vocative (ck. Sc., p. 277, § 1595, ie be vad 
eegelee eet foe a) eae ee 
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Hasu=Hasan ; Husu=Husayn ; Iwu=lbrahim ; Tsu=Ismait 
Ramu= Ramadan (AG); Jafu=Ja'far ; Kulu=Ghulam-Rida 
ete. The feminine names have the suffix -e, -i : Khoji— Khadija; 
Pote=Fitima ; Zore=Zuhra, etc. The interjections used with 
this case mostly are: Iu, lo, alo, halo, cho, hu, ete. 

(/) Adjectives. Nothing special may be mentioned in this 
connection. The idafat the Adjectives follows the same 
rules as those for the forma\ 

Substantive. 

Persian 

and probably corresponds to 
Numerals 


P. 142, and M., p. 
that these suffixes are genuine and original 

in Kurdish). It is rather difficult to find an example of these, 
except the rare eases of the suffix of the first person: dilem 
ber won kachiko=those girls stole my heart; but exactly a 

similar example is given by Socin (Se., loc. ci 
(a) Personal pronouns. Ist person azh, before a 
word beginning with a consonant an eaphonical ¢ or 1 (very short 
and elusive) is added : azt tema, asi nem, ete. ‘The forms of the 
oblique case vary in pronunciation : ma, md, me, mi (mu), or 
with nasalisation : min, min, mim, etc. ‘The particle -ro (=ra) 
is rarely added to all'persons. It is peculiar that the forms 
‘of the oblique case used in the sense of the Dative are mostly 
‘me or mi, and those for the Accusative—ma or mi. Sometimes 
it appears as if the form az is used also in the sense of the 
Accusative: kurme kuti as dakhoren=evil worms are devourin; 
Tt seoms that the determinative affix which is added 
uns may also be added to the pronouns: the forms azi, a2¢, 
mentioned above, may be explained in this way; also forms 
i my house ; ich 
he oblique 
‘ma, mo (rarely moro: ta wa 
t to ms). 
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we, wi. Plur. won, wono, we. Obl. case: won, wo. auno 
(or awono, which again is a Southern Kurdish form). 

(4) Reflewive pronouns: kho, Obl. c. khwa. In my notes 
I could not find “any instance of its being joined with a 
pronominal suffix (of. M., p. Ix 

(c) Interrogative pronouns. ‘These are ke and che, chi, cha= 
who and what. Apparently there is no exact equivalent for 
“which” (of. M., p. bxiv,—kam). 

(a) Relative pronouns. It is doubtful if they exist at all : 
in any case they are extremely rare. ‘There are only a few 
examples of the use of relative ke. These, however, may be 
borrowed from Persian, or explained as the explicative conjunc- 
tion (also Persian, often used pleonastically). ‘The rela 
pronoun “ which” (very rarely used), is 

(e) Indefinite pronouns are the usual kas and hich. Tishtak 
something, is a substantive. 

3. VERB. ‘The verb in Khorasani Kurdish on the whole 
devintes very little from the standards of the North-Western 



























ple the rules 
forms generally 





(a) The modal particles are the usu: b°-, which 
conveys the sense of complete action, and da-, do-, di-, de-, d’-, 
which simply marks the indicative mood — ‘The latter, especially 
before the verbs beginning with a vowel, may become t'-. 
‘fhe particle bi- forms Imperative, Future, Conditional, and 
Perfect ; in the verbs which have a prefix it is usually omitted : 
beger. but halgir. ‘The particle da- forms the Indicative of the 
Present and Preterite. It is doubtful if it is ever used for the 
formation of the Future (cf. Sc., p. 279, § 171). 5 

(8) The verbal suffixes. There are two parallel forms of 
‘the personal suffixes which may be used with the same verb, 
Soperealiy without any considerable change in the meaning. 

‘first is — 
‘Sing. I p. -um, -em, -im, -am, -"m. 
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‘The second type is: Sing. I p: -ma, 
ya) ; IIL (ya). All persons: na. -ena, -ina. 
Comparing these two types, it appears that they differ 
enly by the addition of -a, -a. Socin suggests no explanation 
“+p. 280, § 173); Mann oalls it *unerklirliches é" (M., p. 
67). Could it’ be identified with the determinative 
affix -a which is added to the nouns t Logically this seems the 
most probable, and the affix -a, as when added to nouns, m: 
be often treated as a sign of logical emphasis, or " accent” 
war kate shigore=he went to hunt; da geren geshiena wi kawro 
they wandered and (at last) came (aftor all) to those rocks 
(199). 

Of other verbal suffixes the following may be noted = Parti- 
ciples end with -i, or -iya (apparently both, the Present and 
the Past, as there is probably not much differentiation between 
them), ‘The suffix of the Infinitive, -in, is rare, and the form 

lf is rarely used. ‘The Causativa are formed by the suffix 
:in or -on in the present stem, and -on or -ond in the Preterite. 
‘The suffix -Gwa seems to be exceptionally rare in the Khorasani 
Kurdish. ‘The only example whick I have found in my collec- 
tion of these Kurdish texts is rather doubtful : bashno derish ut 
kashyowa= 

(xxiii). 
(c) The forms of the substantive verb. I. “ahs 

Present tense. (1) Independent form : Sing. I, ham (with a 

stress hama); Tl, hai; TI, ha (str. haya); Pl. 1, 
hané :11, han : Wi, han (with a stress all 

(2) Suffixal form 

IL 
































we tall stature was appearing long (ef. M., p. 













(str. -aya, -ya) 1, 
(str. all three persons -ena, 








na). 

(3) Negative form: Sing. 1, minim; II, nin; ITT, nina 
(tunna) ; Pl. I, nini or ninin (or funna, for ali three 
persons). 

Imperative : bi, wi, we, or bo. 

Optative: Sing. I, bom; II. boi; IIT, bo; Pl. don (all 
three persons). 


I. 4/Bie (to be and to become) : 











bi (wi) > IIT, be, die 
Wr Soni (bina) S72 and at bin 








: Eine friend; bem kharji‘ma=1 am 
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Imperative: wi, ww (negative form mawu). 
Preterite: Sing. I, bum (Gua); U1, bus; TIT, bu, wu (str, 
buya); Pl. 1. bunt ; Wand IH, bun, (ste. buna), 
Perfect (#): Sing. hawum ; TI, hawui 111, hawu ; Pl. hawun, 

for all three persons.’ (Another form, for all three 
persons of both numbers—buya.) 
Participle : bui. 





All these forms have chiefly the meaning of the corres- 
ponding tenses from the verb “to be,” but also are used in. the 
Sense ‘to become.” In the latter ease there are parallel 
forms for the Present and the Future, with the modal particles 
be- and da-: bewem, bewi, etc., and dawem, dawi, etc, 'Pertect 
(or really Pluperfect 1): buicum, buwui, buiou, duwuni, buun, 
uwoun. 

(4) The conjugation of the Khorasani Kurdish verb is the 
samo as in the Western Kurdish dialects. The same difference 
is made between the transitive and intransitive verbs, the 
former using the passive construction in the Preterite and 
Perfect tenses. ‘The following are specimens of these : 

















I. Paradigm of an intransitive verb = 
katin=to fall. 
Imperative :  bekaw, Pl. bekawen. 
Present: dakawem, dakawi, dakawa, dakaweni, dakawen, 
dakawen. 
Future (and Conditional): bekawe ete. 
Preterite : dakdtem, dakiti, daké dakitin, 
dakdtin,—or = kitima (kdtma), katiya, kita, kdtena 
(kdtna, all three persons). (This form ‘conveys more 
the sense of a completed action). 
Perfect: katiya, both numbers, all persons. 
Pluperfect : kati bu (1). _ 
Participles : Present—kawi (2), Past—katiya. 
Note—Some verbs, especially those beginning with « 
vowel, have their modal particle in the form of (-, cf. tem, tei, 
te, teni, ten, ten, from hotin, to come, the stem of the Present 
being «With the affix -a this form becomes fema, teya, tea, etc. 


II. Paradigm of a transitive verb : 











daken. 

sture and Conditional : beke, eto. 
Pass. I, ma ker; U, taker; Il, wo ker; Pl 1, 
, hawa ker ; 111, awono ker. 
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keriya. 

‘The verbs with the suffix of the . -on in the 
Presont, -ond in the Preterite, are conju same way 
as the usual transitive verbs. "In my notes there are apparent- 
ly no examples of the use of the Passive. Those with the suffixes 
-rem and -ra (cf. M., pp. xev-xevili) probably are not used in 
the Khorasani Kurdish. 

(e) There are verbs which may deserve being called irregi 
Jar on account of some peculiar phonetical changes, like harri 

hal-rawin ?): Imperat.—harra (warra) ; Present: laren, tari, 
fara, eto., oF harma, harri, harra, hanni (sic). harna, harna. 
‘The’ Preterite, etc., are formed from the verb chuin, to go 
Other verbs may be called “defective,” like konin, to be able, 
which is apparently used impersonally : dakon=can, nokon 
cannot ; nokon bekem=1 eannot do (it). 

() Prefixes altering the meaning of the verby are: hal, 
har, war, wa, all approximately corresponding with P. bar ; dar, 
da=P. dar; ; lave no corresponding 
equivalents Saal iarinol eppconuociag aaoare 
ing “down . do-kawem=1 fall down, lie down. 
Usually, as mentioned above, these prefixes cancel the modal 
particle bi-, but not da-, which takes its usual place, immedi- 
ately before the verb = ro-da-kawem, hal-da-girim. 

(g) The negative particle na (ne, no, ni) immediately pre- 
codes the verb and often draws the accent upon itself : ro-né- 
kawem, It is difficult to find what are the rules concerning its 
influence on the particles Uf and da- Apparently it more 
frequently nevessitates dropping both than does not affect 
them. 

4. INDECLINABILIA. (a) Adverbs. Amonust the ad- 
verbs there are many which are used almost in the sense 
‘of prepo =there, in; noli=like, similar to (? it 
seems to be a Participle, perhaps like P, manand), ex, noti 
‘mion da-kold =bleats like ewes. Many adverbs are the same 
in the dialects of Kurdistan proper, only slightly altered 
by phonetical influences. Apparently quite idiomatic are the 
composite adverbs such as kudho=where ; widho=here ; tidho= 
there ; eto., instead of the simple ones ku, we, tu. Also’ zhawro, 
lawro=trom there, ete. ‘The Western adverb hinda=so much, 
on the other hand, here is pronounced as hin, eg., hin handak- 
@=so much is still little. 

(®) Prepositions. ‘These are the same as in the dialeots of 

an proper: Ia, zha (zhi, she, =hi, ya, ye), da, dar, wa, 
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war, lawar, wo (=P. ba 
now, Janow, shanow, 2h 









‘The prepositions fa and 
a, besides its priheipal 
lar to the preceding two: zha wi 
but also “of hi his,” and 








“for him,” or * to him. 
_ Apparently a great many prepositions which are still used 
in Kurdistan proper, have been forgotten here, such as lagal, 
lala, nik, bui, duo, ling, dang, ete. 

Sometimes Persian or Arabic prepositions are used in the 
language of the uneducated in peculiar combinations, e.g, 
ghayrazwa=except for. 

Many of these prepositions require the addition of the 
affix -do, -dho after the noun which they govern, or the definite 
affix -a, -¢, -i, or both : la now khalke ; lawar dere; jam de-do ; 
da qwin-do; ‘etc. Those which originally are names may, 
or may not, require tho id@fat: sor ma and sare ma; ben ma: 
dho and beni moton ; war ma and ware ma, ete. 

It may be noted that the pr ion wa is very often used 
for constructing a nominal proposition : beni Bome wa kuleshka 
=below Bam there are harvested fields ; la sar yore wa lanje 
ma=1 am fighting for the beloved ; tw wa buk we az wa zowo= 
thou be the bride, I—the bridegroom, ete, 

(c) Conjunctions. ‘The Kurds of Khorasan, being a primi- 
tive pastoral people, cannot be expected to use in their conv: 
sation highly developed periods. But the scarcity of conjunc- 
tions which one sees here is really singular. are 
systematically avoided, even the most important, euch as‘ and" 
(rarely used, pronounced -w, -e, -i, and difficult to distinguish 
from the idafat): bozki pile ‘ma=my arms and shoulders. 
The conjunction -zhe=" and," “also,” often refers not to 
a single word, but to the sentence: Madkulibek kawow da-khor 
Murdormuy-zhe da-khor=M_ has eaten his meat, and Murdar- 
muy (also) has eaten his. The some omission is common in the 
case of “or,” “if,” ete, cf rinda kuti chal tumon a=good or 
bad, 40 tumans (each). 






























TIT, Srrcormns. 
1. FRAGMENTS OF EPIC SONGS. 
The lament of Awaz Khan's sister. 
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sawo yore Kushkhone-ro beshinum : 
har che ont sar por halinem 
no merode armone armone beru Awaz. 
Sardore ta khwa ker pushtow haloni : 
lenge Khwa la sangu-do domi: 
lu Awaze bern Awaze bakhte ta noni. 
no merode armone armone beru Awaz. 
Haspe Khwa ber di ulange ; 
tékyo keriye bugwande : 
gull Uikat la bizhonge. 
no merode armone armone beru Awaz. 





Translation. 


‘The sariics came together to have consultation, 
in the gorge of Aqdashlt they took auguries. 
In anger and irritation (because the auguries were not pro- 

pitious), they broke the legs of three horses. 

‘0 unhappiness, 0 sorrow, © sorrow, o my brother Awfz! 
Where will I see @ sardir like Awnz ? 
‘To-morrow I will send a friend to Qishkhana, 
I will take all that he will bring as (his) share. 

© unhappiness, o sorrow, o sorrow, o my brother Awaz! 
Ho put a coat on, took his pistol, 

it his foot into the stirrup. 

h Awaz, brother Awitz, luck was not with thee! 

‘0 unhappy, © sorrow, 0 sorrow, o my brother Awaz! 
He left his horse on the lawn, 
and stretched himself on a rug, 
(because) the bullet struck him through the eyelashes. 

O unhappiness, o sorrow, o sorrow, o my brother Awiiz! 


Death of Jaju Khan. 
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Haspe Jaju Khan kechikea: 
nole mikhon chika chika ; 
zhene Jaju maya kachika. 


‘Translation. 


‘The horse of Jaju Khin is so young, 
the saddle is of Turkoman make ; 
news came that a calamity befell him. 
Jaju was alone in a a 
(when) #. bullet struck him in the lappet. 
Blood began to pour over his riding boot, 
(From) the saddle, (from) the saddle, 
they take off the boot covered with blood, 
they tie his wound with a kerchief- 
Jafu (is taken to) a cave in the hills, 
the rifle fire continued. 
‘The nai of his brother is Mist Khan. 
Jitja Khan's horse is irl coloured. 
‘A stray bullet struck him, 
news arrived that he was dead. 
‘The horse of Jaja Khin is of small size, 
his shoes and nails clink (as he walks), 
‘J6ju's wife is (still) young. 


Death of Qahraman Khan. 
* Spates 
copatioraare 
like ley poliye. 
ees ‘ichon mun a. mol-dho ; 
la a 
Got 


Qabraman Khan remained in his tent. 











(NS. XX. 


‘The fusillade (his own) rifle was not loaded. 


the bullet hit him in his side. a 
jabramiin 
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Il. POPULAR LYRIC SONGS. 
Zha ben ma-dho Kushkhona-y-a; 
‘sisa buza chorshona-y-a : 
khole riyo nishon 
Below me there is (the district of) Qish-khana* 
A fair, pleasant, stout one, 
her sign is a mole on her face. 
Chowe rashin koni koni 
chordah moton la sar de 
chowe rashen kel halnon 
Black eyes, like two springs! 
Fourteen tents are pitched there above. 
(Her) black eyes (are so dark that they) do not need 
antimon: 
Chara bekem ziwiston-a 







do,—it is winter now, 
snow falls on the ropes (of the tent). 
‘The name of (my) wife is Gulistiin. 

Chyoye sar ma pitta pill : 

Rachik tarin galta gdlla : 

ma halgirt Rachko milla 
The hills above me are like # staircase. 
‘The girls pass near in crowds. 
T married a clever girl. 

Zha ben ma dho konyo kaske : 

oni war mi nonn measke : 

chowen Diver mamon, Se ke. — 
Below me there is a green (spot near a) spring. 
‘Thou bringest me bread and butter, 
“Take (even) my eyes, bite my breast. . 

* Bar rit harra guichin gute 

isa buza wa kamarchi 

‘oho tare kawo wa chin. 
She walks along the road, looking like a flower, 
fair, fresh, in her short frock. 
Oh! ‘Thou art walking (like a) speckled partridge! 

Keullii muri kullé muri 

iye tu ra 


in with tight sleeves! * 
“ Tee aiante mel walk away by: 


, Tow by row, are on both sides of the coat. 














iss 
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nM Zhe we hole ware beron : 
ta wa hiw be az wa cherow : 
bo bemere bowe beron, 
Get up from there, and come near me. 
Be thou as a moon, and I will be like a candle. 
May (thy) father and brothers die! 
12. La sar dore la sar dore 
Khe la sholiwore s 
qiz dakane de da kor-ii. 
Up on the tree, up on the tree! 
‘The wind raises (her) ski 





the daughter is smiling, but the mother is angry. 


ire bowe. 

By (her) father’s house! 

(She) is carrying a jug, and going to bring water ; 
(but she) does not bring water for her father. 


anything,— 
Gf thy) mother die, it is not sufficient either. 


19, 





22. 
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Chowe rashin chowe teron =* 
beroi kachik benow meron 
Keros halda =ha sar beron. 

(With) black eves, like the eves of a falcon 

‘The brothers of the girl are with men, 

open the shirt on thy breasts ! 


Imom-zode la kawire : 
‘ow bar dona sar Khawire : 
cha kachike hota bire. 

A shrine of an Tmam is on the salt plain. 

‘They directed water towards the fields. 

A reminiscence of that girl came to my mind. 
Azé tema ya Shurut 
dawo borin cha boruti : 
haldagirem khuwangi t te. 

Lam coming from Shahriid, 

the camels carry (londs of) gunpowder. 

Twill marry the sister of (the man who) is coming there 
Kuli chite Kula chite : 

Ta biriye paz 
Kare ma ai shir dar 

(Thou in) a calico facket, a calico jacket t 

‘Thou art milking the cattle in the enclosure, 

when thou noticed my shadow, thou spilt the mill 
Dawadoron dawadoron : 
bord desno sine norens 
yeke bedha yodegore. 

Camelmen, camelmen t 

(Your) camels are carrying loads of apples and pome: 



















‘granates, 
give me one as a present! 
Lu shewone pase 
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25. Chowe rashin chowe bere = 
rash dakaren la now tere: 
sholun doyke ta wemere. 

Black eyes, eyes and eyebrows, 
are seen among the vino-shots. 
Hf God please, may thy mother 

26. Dukme yakhi ta du dune ; y 
dasto” wejem wa no wona: 
kawne gawre yoru men-a. 

‘The buttons of thy collar are but two. 

T put my hands (round thy neck), let them not become 
‘unel i 

(she with} a white hoadkerchief, she is my beloved. 

27. Zha ben ma-dho sole lena 
har yonake die khol lena ; : 
aw kholone ale} bi-na. 

Bolow me the torrents rush along. 
Both (her) cheeks have two moles, 
these moles are like “alif" and * be.” 














Her father is a scoundrel 
what a misfortune is befalling me! ‘ 
29. Shoristone hoghistone : : 











33. 


36. 
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Ohiyoi sar ma wa markh-a ; 
bilak shigor dhoya war kha: 
dast haley la Khwale sar kha. 
‘The hills above me are covered with marh-grass, 
much game is roaming loose. 
Raise hands to God, above thy head. 
Azé tema sha Turwati 
luke kamar da pishye 
ange siage-aanea sent 
1 am coming from Turbat, 
the black camel is walking at the head of the caravan, 
Boom-boom, the yellow bells are booming. 
Wa kulie wa tashie ; 
da benow xiw-dho dachuye ; 
ta odam shonde du mine. 
With the wool and the hand spindle 
he walks along the gorge: 
(is it) the man (whom) thou hast sent after me? 
Chowe rashin surmi maka : 
‘me wu mara * gamza maka ; 
johilie tu gap maka. 
Do not put antimony on thy black eyes, 
do not come to me, do not jilt me. 
I was foolish,® do not talk (like this) ! 
Allo awre Khwadhe awre = 
Kawni sare ta gawr-it 
tea ta sitm wa me 
Oh, clouds! Goat Clouds! 
(Lite) the kerchief on thy head (they are) white. 
it was cruel towards thee, and an offence to m: 





rang da ri 

johit tunna pay belizen. 
Oh, all girls are Talking (asway) ; 
beauty is shining (in vain) on their countenances : 
there are no Inds to play with. 
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39. Zha ewordo te dange mea ; 
zalil Buya wo range ma; 
Kas hatnoni wo honge ma 
Since evening my groans are heard, 
the colour of my face has faded. 
Nobody paid attention to that my ery, 

40. Bar ri harra(mn) zori zoré 
zha dele ma khwin dabare : 
la ta Kat quit nokore. 

Tam walking along the road in tears, 
Wood is dropping from my heart : 
astray bullet has hit thee. 

41. Wa qusa-ma wa qusa-ma :* 
sha ghusa won ronokawa ? 
showo khow la chow nokawa. 

1 feel 0 sad, I feel so sad,— é 
I cannot sleep for sorrow about her (or him), 
at night sleep never comes to my eyes. 

42. chuya owe oo : 
tu wa buk we az wa <owo 

3 ‘mo har diyon now kulowo. 
(When) the man is more and more sinking towards the 


‘est, 
et) thou be as the bride and I as the bridegroom, 
USE ot we reaped ey in one Sc thane 






are the stairs from the house, 
may the misfortunes of the younger one fall upon the 
elder! 
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46 Ya Khirowo to Neqowe 
to wo ra chala hasor-a 
Kachke Katna la qatore. 

Between Khayrabad and Nugab, 
along the road, there are forty hamlets. 
‘The girls are in a line. 

47. Belak piri hod rata 
hanyo yeki wa khol-a 
ma ta'rif ker wa ghaywona. 

Many pori-like girls came and are gone, 
On the forehead of one of them is a mole, 
I met (?) her in a solitary place. 

48. Bazhne yore sarowi-a :* 
1a wi mitko paydo wie 
mine ta ker dohiwi 

‘The stature of (my) beloved is graceful. 
In this place Lam a stranger, 
1 quarrelled with thee. 

49. Az wa tane az wa tane :* 
la kurdiko bir wa Sanem ; 
ware sote hor boweni. 

1am alone, T am alon 
Tam in the camp, near to Sanam. 
Come for a while, let us sit near a fire 

50, Az dakhozem ta dakhoze : 
dewe howe ta nosoze) 
kaylin sha me per dakhozen. 

I wish {it), thou (also) wishest (it). 
‘Thy mother and father do not agree, 
they want a large bride-price from me. 

51. La sar pere la sar pere 
dashiwtiyo notow chere 
owoz chuya Nishopire. 

(Lam) on the bridge, on the bridge. 
(Something) burns like a lamp. 
Rumours reached Nishépar. 

52. Zha we hole ware wire ; 
ta wa hiw we az wa chero ; 
bo beshawte mole beron. 

Run away from there, come (this) side. 
Be thon as the moon, and let me be as a candle. 
‘Let the house of thy brothers be burnt! * 

































1 Hot 


radon. 

2 Variant < ocnt daste ta owi-4—the bracelets of thy wrist are blue 

2 ES. toatamem, ie inmate, 
‘Sco'alinoat exactly the same tristich in No. 11, 
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‘Sio-khona Sio-khona 
siyoh zulfon dona dona 






buma khola la riyona, 
Siyah-knana, Siyah-khana ! 


‘The black-locked (maidens) are scattered (on the 


plain), 
like moles on a face. 
Ohite sare ta quik 
riyo mine biya du ri 
ta cha mi keriya kore. 


with flowers. 
‘The road before me has divided in two roads, 
thou hast become angry with me. 

Zha chiona to 


to the plains ? 
Both roads are forbidden to me, 
one girl cannot be married to two husbands. 
‘Shalwor la ta khos® kadhak-a 
dawar ma-dho qadam maki 
johili-em tu gap maki. 
(Thou with) the skirt of fine woollen stuff, 
do not approach one step (toward: 
“Tam foolish, do not talk (like this) 
Wa ben ya chion dakaton ; 
Eawo helio debcion 
giz potie dion katen. 
‘They walk down the bill 
(like) iges running to (their) nests,— 
s0 maidens hurry to (their) mothers. 





‘The calico (of the kerchief)on thy head is painted 





oT) 


62. 


63. 


oA 


63. 
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shuni kuti kariwi-y-a. 
Hills above me are covered with willow trees, 
(their) branches make a shade over my head,— 
a bad place is a strange land ! 
Suwe rindo suvwe rindo : 
orek dodha tu dé qitin-do : 
ustu khor-a dil be shun-do. 
A fine morning, a fine morning, 
@ fire is burning there in the teat, 
(My) head becomes bent, the heart has stopped. 
Molo doni wa gawe-dho 
e rindo wa Khawe-dho ; 
ole riye da jam de-dho. 
‘Lents have been transferred down to the valley; 
‘Lhe beautiful beloved one is asleep, 
the mole of (her) face is next (her) mother. 


Di war ma-dho tara owe ; 
dona dona pun la now-a > 
nishone bazhnd zirow-n. 
‘The water is flowing towards me, 
(the bushes of) mint grass (grow) near it, 
(resembling) the graceful stature. 
Chowe rashin chowe moron 
ritie sitire dune noron ; 
dange ta te now jinoron. 
(Thou) with black eyes, like the eyes of a snake, 
(with) red face like a pomegranate, 
thy voice is audible to the neighbours. 
Sisa buza noti mion ; 
kola kola te dangi won 
guron khore chow la chion. 
Pale, fair, like ewes, 
(their) voices are heard like the bleating. 
Let (them) be eaten by wolves,—(their) eyes are fixed 
‘on the hills! 
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67. Dai here-dho dit here-dho = 

chal tumona da 
Khwa dakuzhem 

On the hills, on the 

forty tumans on (her) head !* 

T will kill myself at the door. 
Déri kala wa hafshon: 
haldagirem wa dastona 
nowe yore Guliston-a. 

At the entrance to 

1 pluck it with (roy) 

the name of (my) 
Hawo garm-d hawo garm- 
(ta bit orde narmia :* 
molo bor ke hota sar mi 

It is hot, it is 

thou hast kneaded soft flour: 

some tents haye moved and come towards me, 
Dawo gawre nurboron- 
sisa buza cha bagon- 
chowe rash wa kalam dona. 

White camels with shining wool. 

Pale, fair, belonging to a noble family— 

{her} black eyes (are as if) painted by @ qalam, 
War katio hiwo yosda ; 
Howme eis nar Bante bus-doz 

‘ma bu parwoz da. 

‘The moon of the eleventh night came 

i white kerchiel is above (her) pale forehead. 

‘Oh, my heart feels as if it is going to fly away! 
Sar wa shoi sar wa shot 


loved is Gulistan. 


Do not come out in the open, 
‘shining, ‘thou wilt be suspected. 
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Zha ben ma-dho takhte pou-a = 
‘stir dakare zha gulona - 
yore rinda ta molon-a. 

Below me there is a level plain 


(which) looks red on account of flowers. 


A nice girl is near the tents. 





hawole ta zawe) 

‘Thy overcoat is of the best sort of sill,” 
tehes cannot cleave to it 
hy kinsmen are married. 


Kairos mi 
dawo zha julga 






tins ; 


mone® dawon ma buini. 


(Thou) with a blue shirt, a blue shirt! 
camels from the plains. 
) an exeouse to see me. 


‘Thou art drivi 





gu 
‘The camels are (only 
Axi la ta pir wa ditem 





chuke beshin bekhamulin : 
zhi gule ta az cheterim. 
My heart is full of thee: 


send me a coat so that I dress nicely. 


T look prettier than 
Belo Kachke tui 


har chi dakem nei dast 


thy husband. 
masti 





nazar®* kerda Khwadhe khost-i. 
O girl, thou art mad, 


whatever I do thou dost not come on m; 
(Art thou) given to God, consecrated to 





‘Phy frock is a span 


and a half long, 


hands. 
im ® 
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“One of thy cheeks is like the sun, and the other like 


the moon, 


could not eat my supper out of love for thee. 


As chuchike wa 
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Bazhni dirizh az da ku kom 
shelon doine az da ji kom : 
pile roste wa bolgiw kom. 

Where to hide (my) tall stature ? 

Spread blankets, 1 will lie down, 

(my) right shoulder T will rest on a cushion. 

it Kawirin dil Ka 

nokon nowe ta begirim 
sawo taro az aedolum. 
© thou, stone-hearted, stone-hearted one ! 

T cannot find a name for thi 

for the sake of thee I roam like a darwis! 
Du kachike sakon kus ker : 
Keros deryoy mamon bus ker ¢ 
la war t altimos ker. 

‘wo girls were attacked by dogs, 

their frocks were torn. so that their breasts could be 


seen. 
‘They appealed (for help) to the lads. 




















‘The fog spreads between tl 
the mai run in their 6] 
giving (playfully) blows with their fists to the lads. 


iyo 
locks nicely. 

locked this and that way,— 

she took away the sorrow from my heart. 
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8s Chowe rashin chowe moror 
yor dekshina sare neron 
guiho nodha ta we meron, 
(With) black eyes, like the eyes of the snakes, 
(my) beloved drives camels, 
he disobeys those men. 


89 Wono kulle darde tenna (sic) : 
la now khatke gap ta Kauna ;* 
iri suwa ta dawana.* 
All these sufferings are eauned by thee. 
Thore is gossip amongst the people, 
this morning they will give thee away (in marriage). 
Wo shawona chara shawe ; 
7 wa tane ronokawe : 
jaw ta chowe ma nokawe. 
‘Those nights, how many of them t 
‘Tho beloved cannot sleep in solitude, 
(and) sleep never falls upon my eyes. 
91. Be chukh karu he chukh kare : 
she julghe te chi khaware ; 
barkhe karu shiwe saru2 
Ey thou, in a black cloak, in « black cloak! 
what is the news in thy valley 
A black lamb is prepared for supper! 
92. Bozor mishten bozor mishten 
Qajar hotun runonishten : 
Rhonu bage mo wekushten. 
‘The bazars are as if swept (so empty). 
‘The Persian troops came (and even) did not sit down 
(to rest).— 
they killed our khans and begs. 
93. Aze tema 2ha Morise > 
Kawek feri buma sise 2 
wo kalinke Fotma Nis 
Lam walking from Moris. 


‘A partridge flew up, 1 become pale — 
Tain carrying the bride-price of Fatima-i-Niss. 
94. ‘Pasi bowe tt wa pir-a: 


the here-dho yarra 5 
f Kulldé yore mistak durr-a. 


2 Bor 
2 
3 
. 








































atna. 
or dadana* 
My informer observed = bad gufta!—Saru probably is sar bu=wae 
“Mocis ina village aboot {0 mites distant from Nishapur Tt is the 
Jof the Amari tebe who are notorious for their doprodations. 


es 
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‘Thy father has plenty of cattle. 
They make a clatter like roar descending from the hills, 
‘The frock of my beloved is like a handful of jewels. 





‘The locks of my beloved are like spirals. 
Love affairs are a lengthy matter. 


Gul wit ri-dho gul wi ri-dho ; 
hilu mikhak ta jiwe-iho : 
wa mé nadho bere de-dho. 
© thou, Tike a flower on the road, like flower on the 
In thy pocket thou hast cloves and cardamom seed. 
‘Thou dost not give them to me, but carriest (them) 
to (thy) mother. 


Beni molon we kalghar-a; 
dawon bekshin wa langara : 
nowi yore Khom Palwar-a. 
Below the tents there is a growth of saksaul bushes. 
Drive camels slowly, — 
the namo of my beloved is Khin Palwar. 


Zhe ma hodho Kawre kun-a : 
bela sensor eohla Dine 
sar wa qaron yore min-a. 

Below me there Isa oreviced took, 

‘Man; ‘as 50) many stags ws lown. 

‘tint with ‘coins: (hanging) on her head, is my 








Male and female camels are 
A man who has two wives 
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Hiwo chand-a hiwo chand-a : 






in-a zawun qn: 

What moon is there to-night, what moon is there to- 
night ? 

Clouds have covered the moon, 

(Her) mouth is sweet, her tongue is like sugar. 








Zowe mazen zowe mazen 
du pesmone chun bewozen 
har ki rad ker® mezdi® az-em 

‘The gorge of the elders, the gorge of the elders. 

Two of (my) cousins went to compete (in racing), — 

Tam the prize whoever wins. 
Bazhno derizh she} keshyo-y- 
keros la nowe pichyo-y-a : 
bakhte méirié wa duo-y-a 

(My) tall stature has became like a pole, 

my shirt is tied at the waist. 

the good luck of a man is to be prayed for. 


AZ tema zha won duron : 
barkhe bowe buma baron 
rowisond yek wa karon. 

1 am returning from those remote places ; 

(ny) father's lambs have become (full-grown) sheep. 

Each kiss (of hers) is worth a silver coin. 

Le Kachike hodho madho : 
ta che batey Khia wa ma-dho : 
bor Ka hanni sha we kalon, 
O girl, here or nowhere t 
iat a misfortune thou thyself hast brought me! 
Let us load up and go away from these villages. 


Careleatrhae only Hees 

je mone buya Khiwa ; 

Bivoc poate shane poy, thm: 

‘The water pours down the slope 

Khiwa has become the place in which I live. 
See (those) men, and add to them the women! 


Pishyo kuche Melon dar bu = 
pochit sitirak bolo sar bu: 
fagle hushye min la sar bu. 
‘There ahead the Melaniu tribe moved on, 
red skirt was seen high up (on acamel). 
My senscit mid consciance were on the point of being 
















9 Radd kerin—to pam 2 Probably P, must. 
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Ziwar busa mole tare : 
rash dakare chowe bere : 
Khwadhey la me chi dakere. 
‘The pale (faced) Ziwar walks towards the tents ; 
her) ‘ees and eyebrows appear (so) black (on her 
face). 
© God, what has she done to me! 
Molon doni wa Taydil-do > 
Borish bori doron gut do: 
bare Kachkon kitros eldo.* 
‘The tents are transferred to Taydil ; 
itis raining, the trees are in blossom ; 
the breasts of the girls lift up their frocks. 
Mole bowe wa mayona : 
wa sar-burd-a* bor do dona; 
iru nuwo wa dawona, 
‘There are female camels near the tent of (my) father. 
‘They have just arrived, the londs are being unbardened. 
‘To-day it is my turn to go with them, 


Le Cherie te Cherie ; 





In Cheri, in Cheri; 
the woolen socks on (her) feet are (like) stockings. 
(She) has no mother, but a step-mother, 
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15. Zhe ma we-dho kwine miron 
me gere don we zenjiron ; 
Kawre sitire ru be khuryon. 
Below me there are the tents of the Mirs. 
I am tied with chains,— 
(she) is white and red, (her) face (covered) with traces 
of small-pox, 
116, Dile mene chi we dard- 
wo dutora re wa parda ; 
Ii me Katia cha darda. 
What sorrow is in my heart! 
I play on a dufar, bending over the stops of the finger 
board. 
What sadness fills me! 
117. Ashkowota wa paykom-a 
‘moyne orom shoine khom-a = 
murchak bewe azt poma 
‘There are rumours in Askhabad. 
Slow down the mares, they are perspiring, 
go slowly, I will be on guard. 
1s Le lowuku chara moni 
we heyline we keldon 
ta mote ma kharow dow 
By led, why art thou remaining behind t 
(Thou) 'with a mirror and a phial of antimony 
thou hast ruined my house. 
119. Bedil kore sarowoni 
sisa daka har du pon 
‘ashke jone me haloni. 
A desperate job is a camelman's work! 
Both leather shoes become white.t 
‘Love has captured my soul. 
120 ‘Sar wa darow sar wa darow 5 
































TI 
(There Become thin out of love for thee, 









rindie tu tamoms. 
(Thy) shirt is of the Tafta cloth, the kerchief is from 
ers 


“Thou hast a skirt, a frock, and Nizimt slippers. 
In beauty thon art perfect ! 


choruih when new, is of tan or red colour; when worn, tbe 
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Won shawono we rityono ; 





Khaw da chowe ma nokawe : 
yor wa-tane ro nokawe. 
‘Those nights, those days! 
Sleep never comes to the eyes, 
a lonely lover cannot sleep. 
Waren dauncom gator ken 
fa Bojgiron magal keni 
jel-u sarkesh zha sar keni 
Come, let the caravan to the road, 
let us make a halt at Béjgirin, 
and take off the covers and bridles. 


yo bedhe mu kho keros kem. 
Come, get my house put 
take firma cloth, make of it a shirt (for thyself). 
Or give it, I will make a shirt myself. 

Azt tema sha Faraske 

ashke sile dekhe uske ;* 


1am walking from Farask. 
‘The tears pour (from my eyes) and fall down, with » 


noise, 
My heart is with that one, who has green slippers. 
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Abbasowot wa po takht-a ; 
Fotme khonum che badbakhta » 
comin dur-a zewin sakht-a. 

‘Abbasabad is the capital, 

How unfortunate is Fatim 

But Heaven is so distant, an 
Har kas yore man halyere : 
‘morak wa sar del begere ; 
darmon makan bo bemer 

Whosoever will steal my beloved, 

shall get a snake into his body = 

let them not cure him, let him die 
La sar owe runishtiya 
daste ruye kho shushtiya ; 
sawo menro kho kushtiya. 

She sat at the stream, 

washed her hands und face. 

For my sake she killed herself. 
Maror taren ru la chion 
yeke begrem ya du dion 
wor kachike narma riyon. 

(Like) stags (which) are running towards the hills ; 

let me take that one which follows the mother,— 

with a delicate face 

nola nota ; 

ie ta dasmola = 
gor keriya ne! 

My heart is 

A handkerchiet 








hanum t 
earth isso hard. 




























Beren beren Omor beren = 


ha now gerten shomor beren : 


wi chow rash chow khamor* beren. 
‘They are carrying her away, the people of the Amarlu —~ 
tribe are carrying her. 
they have stolen her, and are carrying the beauty 
from her people, 
that black-eyed one, with intoxicating eyes. 
Qalam gatu galam gate ; 
Jia botbhons do dakata 
rawisonak ghanimat-a. 
© the straight statured, the straight statured, 
“she comes from the upper storey. 
‘Every kiss of hers is a fortune. 















LAr. Bhammar. 
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136 Chara nonen tu da pezhi > 
Ehuyni boron tu darizh: 
min da 


Kachik chuna sar karizon : 
nole durne katna rizha ; 
aw chow rasho yore men- 
Girls are walking towards the kari 
n aline, like cranes. 
‘That black-eyed one is my beloved. 
Mansilak min Zaworon-a : 
sha min girten tazkirona ; 
katne Kachkon sad tumon-a. 
My halting place is Zawwaran ; 
they have taken a passport from me. 
The bride price of the girls is a hundred tumans. 
AZ tema cha Riwine : 
dasmot dona sar berine 
lowuk chuya kan kerine 
I am walking from Riwin 
A kerchief is tied over a wound. 
‘The lad has gone to buy sugar. 
Mohen gawra yore men-a; 
Manee pars a ne aa ae 
chara bukum ta nodana. 
‘That one on a white mare, is my beloved. 
(The voice of the beloved is sweet to me). 
What can I do,—they will not give thee! 


(Tho sheine of) Imam Rida has a minaret. 
‘The pilgrims come in crowds,— 
my father is that one with a belt. 
Kudho tare tu yore mi ; 
fibrak bekshin fa bore mi = 
‘wi fa nowe medore mi. 
Where art thou going, dear? 
‘Think somewhat of me,— 
«without thee T cannot live. 
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(Thou whose) house has the door consisting of two 
halves! 


Open the door, what is this retirement ? 
Of what use is it to play being a (faithful) wife t 
14a. Hiwa raina hiwa ruin 
ta war diere humea kh 
riskat® bedha bema quina. 
‘The moon is shining and shining. 
Let (even) (my) blood be shed at the door,— 
give me permission to enter the house, 
145. Chike oxmu chale nan-o ; 
cho taren ilchie mano 
ilchins mi mufsadan-o. 
there are forty-nine stars. 
are gone, my messengers (to arrange the 
0). 
(But) my messengers are ki 
Zhawro Oghi chi kar ré-y-a 
zabor gashten nezargiya ;* 
Ogho bedha Fotimaya: 
How it from this place to Mashhad 
‘The pilgrims have arrived near Nazargah,— 
O Imam (Rida), give me Fatima! 
Bolokhona per beland-a 
yodgord tishtak rin’ da : 
aragchini khwa wa min dha. 
‘The upper storey is very high up. 
Something good, as a souvenir,— 
give me thine own skull cap! 
Sar wa karon sar wa karon ; 
eros halda zha sar bron 
ami moni zha kateron. 
© thou, with silver coins hanging round thy head! 
Open the shirt over thy breasts, 
we are left behind our mule caravan. 
Za cor owe ta sar owe = 
tongo dirish doya mow: 
yore har du chowe. 
hou phe etouas jost ot chs stream, | 
with a long rope tied round thy wa: 
‘The beauty of my beloved is in his two eyes. 
Chara chowe me la ta di; 
ta hich bande Khwadhi ned 
“ghayrez wa ta mi yor nadi. 


oni BEER pac trom whi iene cn oe ua for he 
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Why are my eyes fixed on thee, 
they do not turn towards any slave of God ? 
I see no beloved besides thee. 


1st Axé tarum wa rryo khwa-dho : 
barfik bori wa sar ma-dho : 
ta wa kudho det wa ma do, 
1 walk along my road, 
and suow is falling upon me. 
When wilt thou give me thy heart 
192. Kuloy la ta chite qalam 
zha ewurdo Katima jam ; 
ihush akhtelote ker karam. 
‘The frock on thee is of printed calico. 
Lhave been with thee since sunset 
(thou art) talking pleasantly, but not showing much 
kindness. 
193 Oshik urte wa chinor- 














At the middle mill there is a chenar tree. 
‘Thou whose mother's name is Gulzar, 
thou hast become angry with me! 


154, 






1 Apne yellow butter (sticking to the) bowl,— 
let them kill me at (thy) side. 
155, Kerosi sitir bo la ta 

tushte mine ta tunna 

we hisir® wi bidel nawi. 

Let thy red shirt be on thee 

1 and thou, we have not dinates 
Better be a prisoner rather than marry against one’s will. 
Pasi war ma mishin-a ; 
ta kaluton daishina 
bozke 7 








_ they are milked c "Sno hill 
Bi aera eae cee 


ema br 
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‘Thou hast put the scull cap on thy head, 
thou hast made thy tresses a whip: 
thou hast made me travel, by God! 


Bazhne derizh chinor nowa 
sha now molon kenor nowa , 
wa wi hole medor nowa. 
‘The tall statured one does not come to the chenar 
trees. 
She does not come out of the camy 
(1) cannot continue if things are lil 
Kerose la ta owi-y-a 
ma wa ta nokir 





‘The shirt on thee is blue. 
Lhave not quarrelled with thee. 
‘The stature of my beloved is slender. 
shawetim buma mara 
warkaw hanni chulo fara 
nd ta khir dé na ma bara 
Tam burning like the marha grass. 
Get up, let us go to the wide steppes,— 
neither dost thou see good here, nor do T see any profit. 
Chikh* la kowe, chikh la kow 
se® sha poro-do di dowe 
ayer® meri bedha 
(Hey, thou with the) overcoat long to the ankles ! 
A dog (catehes thy) lappet from behind. 
Tf thou art a man, give reply. 
Lo towuku lo lowuku 
mine nord bi danduku 
twa khurin do* mol handiku. 
Ey atowiagh ts LS w pomegraviate without seeds 
my stomac! a te without seeds. 
Give me to eat, T have very little money. 


La sari ta jowe 
wa ri tare 
Iisfo ta ker aha ma drs. 
Coloured cloth is on thy head, 
"thou walkest by the road like a prince 
‘Pity that thou art keeping away from me. 
Aze dorem doro khorem 








a 
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Tam like a tree, like a bent tree; 

the wicked worms are devouring me. 

To-day Tam angry with my cousi 
Az chuchiko per-perima ; 


sha sar kalo khin perima ; 
hone bayon az kerina. 

1 will fly away like a sparrow, 

from the village of the khan,— 

the khan and the begs have bought me. 
Az chuchiko jam dawe ma ; 
‘Kuni soro bem barfe ma 


Tam not thine, I belong to others. 

Wa qurwone bazhne Khurda ; 

wa ri tare murda-murda : 

cha ta bewum nokom gurda (?) 
Let me be sacrificed for thy short stature! 
‘Thou walkest very slowly along the road, 
cannot come after thee, I am afraid (sic). 

Alo backs Karomona ; 

ishyona now kharmona ; 

lowkon chuna wa armona. 
Oh, the girls of the Karamaniu tribe 
are'scattered among the crops. 
‘The lads walk in low spirits. 


r chi dawen bidimoghe._ 
Qh, gil, thou art from Nawbagh. 
sk eyes are a prison. 
whatever they sayy nonsense. 
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Ati tema zha Cherie: 
isa buza nolo harye > 
dile ma ber we ye 

Lam coming from 

Fair, pale one, like wool, 

that peri has stolen my heart. 


Az kullitke ta beberem ; 
kismat® bewe ta halgerem : 
yarage wi az bekerem. 
I will cut thy coat: 
(if this will) be (my) fate, I will marry thee; 
T will (also) buy the galoon (for the coat). 


Parton shawti wa urancha : 
tu la kho ka taxi nimcha ; 
az kurwone mame guach 

May Parton be burnt with its clover hay! 

‘Thou hast put on a new waist-coat, 

May I be sacrificed for the sake of the bud-like breast |# 


Darde djle min koria = 

nole rash ke bukhoriya 

kuse® yore men khoriya. 
‘The pangs of my heart are violent, 
(it) has become black 
longing for my beloved 


Asi tema azt nema ; 
ech belle rebt 2oe a 
I alking, hay (asessioualls) oes 
am wi [oceasi a) ng, 
ous sinougst tise towers of the villoge is mlesing. 
Tam poor, (therefore) I cannot come. 


Aze gulem in ta ma 5 
la kunore kawno ta ma; 
har dar hari yore ta ma. 
Tama flower, thy spray of flowers, 
Tam in the corner of thy head-kerchief. 
Wherever thou wilt go, I will remain thy lover. 
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Il. MISCELLANEOUS SONGS OF DIFFERENT 
METRES. 

179. Halkeshyon sar kulute A 
bon dakit hazrate Ali-Wali 

tawarzine wi zha tulo we nogro 








Wali = 








hatkeshyor 
widho dachuna Ali wa 





kamarbande wi 
+ AN, the Saint of God, 

he utters a call, the holy 
His saddle hatohet is of gold and silver, 





They are going up the mountain of Allshu-Akbar, 
both are going there, ‘Ali and Qambar. 

He is riding Duldul, which shines with light. 

His belt is of silver and gold. 







































180. jigi néind jone ;—nowe bere ta niizonem 5 
‘alow ‘Kachik Kachik jonem;—won kachike shene 
diyon 
alow jigi nana jonem ;—dagerena sare riiyon ; 
tu kerose az qaytonem ;—tu ke pazi az shewonem 5 
tu ki boghi az boghwonem ;—..-..++4-. 4 
tu gul nine bebezdinem ;—numul nine dokutinem 
sha zine-dho kallapo ker ;—sare dile ma belo ker. 
Hey, dear, thou whose brother's name I do not know! 
Hey, girl, those girls are the wives of the begs. 
Hey, dear, they wander on highways. 
‘Thou art the shirt and I am the edging, thou art the 
sheep and I ar the shepherd. 
‘Thou art the garden and I am the gardener. ....... 1 
‘Thou art not a flower that I may break off, or a sweet- 
meat that I may chew. 
She alighted from the saddle, and brought calamity 
into my heart. 
ish, Kachke Kumishi -—shirdifurushi : 


kachke Oghoji ;—badiin koghazi 






feats lees ed ea 
= ~ 
Fee ee ot ghach have a body white like paper 








— ee eh TSO ee eee 
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‘The girls of Ma‘dan have delicate bodies. 
‘The girls of Sabzawar are sitting at the “ kursi. 
ol wa dar Eat :—we dutoke® nor 
am ;—loik® wa suli Gurji; 
fa mole ma ti-doni ;—wa lawost* Kurmonji. 
Gurfi_ appeared from the tent in orange coloured 
trousers, 
in sills socks, matching the “ Georfi lippers. 
Thou hast ‘ruined my house (by appearing) in a 
Kurdish dress ! 
La mektebe® bulandi ;—da hole me nowi 
koghazeki bishinem i sekhuyni 
sha hasrate deley min ;—khire bare nowin' 
© thou, in the high-built house! Thou dost not look 
upon my position. 
T will send (thee) a little bit of papery 
terate to read it. 
In the grief of my heart thou wilt not see any profit or 
advantage. 
Dile mene nola nola ;—dona sare khwa dasmola + 
bare shirin nuko tola :—ma. wa ta keriya hola (1). 
My heart groans and groans, T put a kerehiof on my 
head. 
‘The aweet breast is now bitter, 1 become affectionate 
towards thee. 
Det wa girmiz khamili ;—chuye seylo Gulshone ; 
toyeke busi Kawe ;—belderchi ko-damone 
My heart is with the one clad in red, with Gulshin 
‘who takes her walle, 
moving like a white partridge, or like a bustard at the 
foot of the hills. 
Tru la min asar® ker ;—shemole nozenine; 
ta olame? khawe-dho ;—chuma Makke Madine. 
‘To-day the gentle breeze made such an influence on 


me 

that in my dream I went to Mekka and Medina. 
La moyne heyshin ;—la tipo peyshin ; 
Ya moyne gawra ;—kholek la pusa; 
la haspe rasha ;—sare la arsha. 

Riding a grey mare, first in the party, 

‘on a white mare, with a mole on her upper lip, 

on a black horse, with his head as high as the sky. 





















thou art illi- 




























eae a ain = 
trousers which Persian women put on when going out. 


“school this tennis also applied for avery big house. 
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188 Shalwor khish-khish :— 
shalwor mini -—bande Ruy: 
shalwor marmar :—mer zhi Barbar® 

‘Thou with rustling skirt! come nearer ! 
‘Thou with blue-colonred skirt, with a Turkish belt ! 
Thou in  marble-coloured skirt, whose husband is 
Barbari! 
139, Ware ga 






ho vekish : 








wa ta kere jawri* 

White ewe, white ewe! 

‘Thou who never hast begotten (sic), 
art fainting away from wounds! 
‘The butcher * treats thee so cruelly. 


IV. FRAGMENTS OF THE POEMS ASCRIBED 
TO JA‘FAR-QULI. 


190. Ay dil mérou maghrur—ghururi jawoni chu; 
Feuwat namo ta zhungo—zuro palawoni chu ; 
nur namo le chowe ma—Ismoite kurwoni ch 
ayome hawos make—2uri palawoni chu: 
hazrate Muhamad hota wo i dunyo: 
Qurone khwa doni aw-zhe chu. 

( © heart, be not proud, the pride of youth has gone. 
Strength does not remain in the knees, the athletic 
robustness has gone. 
Light does not remain in my eyes, (but even) Isma‘it 
been sacrificed. 











te Do not spend thy days in passions, before the athletic 
~< robustness: et ee 
(Even Muhammad who came to this world 
Be ringing his Coran, also has gone). A 
a 191 ‘Jafar-kuli bichora ;—berafte ka zakote = 
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Jafer-Quti Sanim-khon ;—bon ke note bulbulon ¢ 
bedha midhoyi dilon :—sha ta te bine gulon. 
Ja:far-Quit, surnamed Sanam-Kban, sings like « night- 
ingale - 
fulfil the desire of the hearts, thou, from whom comes 
the aroma of flowers. 
Noti gule gulowe ;—dalil bedha ji 
ori ujigh shur madha ;—dashay 
© thou, like a rose, or rose water! 
Give (me) a straight answer. 
Do not stir the fire in the hearth, 
thou wilt scorch (me like) roasted meat, 
Kachik halestiyo bewe ;—bowe gu azi tima ; 
dardak la bowe kawe ;—az buma hakima ; 
darmonaka libekam :—helin how sima. 
‘The girl rose to go, the father said ‘am thirsty.” 
—* May the illness overcome the father, am I a doctor t 
Can T eure it ?—Take it, let it be pus! 
Gule la chion buna kharmona ; 
showe keshyona ritiye tush nemona ; 
silfo biyer bekshin wa lamona ; 
wa lanon do har di kushe mamona. 
Flowers on the hills have become dry, 
nights have become long, days have become very 
short. 
Grasp and pull (thy) hair with (thy) hands, — 
with (thy) hands tear both nipples off (thy) breasts.* 
Jafar-kuli bichora ;—iru warkat ya sayle 5 
durbin hatoni bi keri ;—la riye kulle jahone ; 
ty Doude zereh-soz ;—tu darde ma dawo ka. 
Be unfortunate Ja‘far-Qult returned to-day from his 
journey. 
He took field glasses and began to look all over the 
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From the East to the West the journey takes a 
thousand years. 
198. Showa rie bow dake :—1e0 Ja 





dutore ; 
akhir chorshembe ;—Kata wa ozore ; 


bedha ya zilfe khwa :—zha faki dutore, 
nd day Iam playing on the strings of the 








Nigh| 
dutar. 
o 


the night of the last Wednesday T met sorrow 
(misfortune). — 


ive men hair from thy lock to make a string on the 
utr. 





V. STORIES IN PROSE. 


199, The story of Mukammad-Quii Beg kidnapped by Turko- 
mans. 

Madkuti-bekek bu yertere kale bu, Riyak war kata shikore. 
ikorak tir ker. Deljigaré wi kawow da ker, Di girra-girra 
seworon-a. Tamosho ker di Turmona. Madkuli-bek torzan bw 
deyresan bu. Wasfé wi chuya now Turmone. Sewore Turmon 
hotena now rudkhone, hotena jam Madkuli-beke. Madkuli-bek 
gu: “men muhlat beden, Az la wi Kawro nowé kho benewisem, 
‘Min birna now Turmona, La du min négaren.” Madkuli-bek 
nowé kho nawisi la we Kawro. ona haloni beren Madkuli- 
beke. Madkuli-bek iwor bu di khawar nawu, Suweydo 
odam warkihs (chuya) ta now <dho. Dagaren geshtena wi 
Kawro. isina ki la min nagarin [ki] az birina now Turmona 
Diye Madkuli-bek wa gariya chuya kale. Tilgirof ker Teyrone 
ki Madkuli-bek berena now Turmona. Zha wi ohe pen 
hezor sewor shon la now Turmone.  Penjsed tumon dona 
Madkuli-beke zha Turmona_kerrin. Haloni hoten | Teyron 
Was/é wi chuya jam podeshoh. Te 
Madkuti-bek penja mer hatoni chuya Teyrone. 
la utoge runishtiya tor lidakhene. Dil wi qam® girte bu. 
“ Khudoyo diyo min wa min gin (sic). Wa jorak diyé wi Kata 
‘mol, Das owet chuya ruye. Wa giriyo ki wo koleko ha hush 
bu, Posh du soten hola hushiye kho. Madkuli-bek gu: “ dodeyi 
mdgirt ile ma dabhowe sun buoe.”....(Lowe Kho haloni hoten 

loyet 


te khwa). 
(ranstation.) 

‘There was a man called Muhammad-Quli Beg, the headman 
‘of his village. Once he went out hunting. shot’ some game, 
cooked the heart and the liver; heard the sound of horses, 
looked, and saw that these were Turkomans. Muhammad-Qult 
‘Beg was a famous musician, player on the (@r and tambourine. 
His fame spread amongst the Turkomans, 
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‘Turkomans entered the river-bed, and came to Muhammad- 
Quit Beg. He said to them: ‘give me a moment, I will write 
my name on this stone (and also that) 1 am carried away by 
Tarkomans, so not let the people search for me.” Muhammad- 
Qult Beg wrote his name on the rock, ‘Turkomans took him 
With them, It was evening, and the mother of Mabammad-Quil 
Beg had no news of him. In the morning she took some men 
(and came) to the hills. They searched and (at last) noticed 
that rock, They saw thore written: “do not search (for me). 
T have been taken away by Turkomans.’ the mother of 
Mubammad-Quli Beg returned and came to the village. 
She wired to Tehran that Muhammad-Qult Beg was 
kidnapped by Turkomans. ‘The sh reason despatched 
nee, They gave 
rnmad-Quit Bog 
The fame 


































His mother took with her fift eame to Tehran. 
She saw Muhammad-Qult Beg sitting in im, playing on the 
(ir, His heart was full of sorrow, he said: **O God! send (1) 





ime my mother!’ At this instant the mother entered the room 
the embraced him, and kissed his face. She cried se much that: 
she, the old woman, fainted. Only after two hours she re- 
covered to her senses. Mubammad-Quli Beg said “mother, 
do nob ory, my heart will break-’....(At fast she took her 
son and they went home). 


200. The story of ‘Ali, the fool. 

Ali dehenak bu Ali okilak bu har du bero bu. Ali wa Ali 
dehen-ro gu: “harra kali zha mol-do non sha mii wari.” Ali 
dehen warkat chu, chuya kati. Tandurake non haloni hot dore 
Khoy shiifti halon da chu. Wa jorak tamosho du kho ker, tamoshe 
siye kho Ker. Di wa khiyolé we ki odamaka tara. Gu: “berchi 

ve Du non warkhis doni. Diso niw oghojak 
osho ker diso di siyd. Gu: *bichora berchi-y-a. 
Warkhis doni. Noné Rho tawo ker. Chuya jam 
beré kho. Ali okilak gu: “ta nin oni?”, gu=  odamak bar rit 
berchi bu mado khor”” Gu: “ajab ta che ker" Ali oghil gu: 
“tw lawro besaken to az harrema kale nin binem.” Ali dehen gi 
“harral” Ali dehen paz kash do. Oniya sar koniya. Doraka 
tut haww. Ali dehin chuya sar doré tut darit, la sar har paze ke 
tut hawu haloni khur. Zha ruyé wo poch ker.’ La sar har kizhon 





















































1 ‘Phero ix « tong story, in tho same strain, about tho shah trying to 
Quit Hog nt the court. as n good enmanichan, but tho text 
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tun na wn dager dakushe Chuya geshta 
kolak. Paz ow do. H a wi kolo rad 
bekii nochu. Guz" harom hoyon hun da wa sulé Kho Ta 
awe likhenen” Bichoye Kho cha jiwé kho warkhis chungulé wono 
sha kulof warkh Ali okil sha kali 
hot, gu: “Ali ku pas? Gu: “atoata? me 
nokeren min geshte kusht." Ali okil gu: “ur da mole bowe ta 
Kawe! Ta molé ma kharow ker. Ajab che keriya ta. Wara 
hanni kali." Hotena kale. Goheki won rin hawu. Gu: *bero 
jon wi gowo busca bufrush.”” Ali dehen gu: “cha ayba kho' aya.” 
Gohoye haloni ber. Du oghojak chu zha kald, geshta Katpouck. 
Wa kalpose-ro qu: “goho nokeri?" Kalpose ta sar Kawre bu 
sare kho taw do Ali dehen gut: * suweydo sir az tem dah tumen 
bedha min.” Diso saré khotaw do. Ali dehen hota kala Ali 
okil bere wi gu: “ta goho chara ker?"” Qu: “min ferit.” Gut 
Sta wa cha qad* do?" Gu: “doya ke?™ Ali dehen gu: 
*< doya Katpose.”| Gu: "mole ta kharow bewe! “Wiyo zha mine 
paz kir ta. Motkharow wara hanni.” Har du sha won wa ri 

ten. Hotena jam Kalpose. Di Kalpore ta anr Kewro, Gu> 
“ motkharow ta akle kho tunna. Dorowé wiyo ta ki kawre bu? 
Wara hanni. I sol ta cha berchiyon ma dakuji. Ali dehen wa 
Kalpose-ro gu: “ warin dorowé ma bedha.” — Kalposa kho likhis 
da kune. Kulenge keshon kuno, Kalpose warkhis, dorak likhis 
kusht. Wa gariyo hota kata. 











































(Dranslation.) 


‘There were “Al the fool and ‘Alt the wise, both were 
brothers. ‘All (the wise) once said to ‘Alt the fool! “go to the 
village, bring me some bread from the house.”” ‘Alt the fool 
started, went to the village. He took an ovenfal of bread, then 
went to his tree, got a stick, and went back. Suddenly he 
looked behind bim and noticed his own shadow Saw what 
appeared to him to be another man. He said to it: “art thou 
hungry 1” (And he himself?) said: eh!" He took two 
loaves and threw them to it. ‘Then he went half a farsakh, 
looked behind him and again saw his shadow. 
map, he ix still hungry? Will give him 
(another loaf) and throw it to it. (So) he wasted his bread. 
“AML, the wise, asked: “hast thou 


what a ( 
“remain here, 
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“shook off the berries, and on whatever sheep the berries fell he 
took*and ate them. | He kissed the head of (every such sheep). 
But those on whom no herries fell he killed. Then he moved 
the herd from that place. They went to a river-bed, and he 
allowed the sheep to drink. Whatever he tried to do to 
herd from that stream-bed, they wonld not go. He sai 
you, scoundrels! You want y is ‘ 
He took out his knife from his pocket and ent the hoofs from 
the legs of the sheep. ‘Those animals died. 

It, the wise, arrived from the village and asked  « 
the sheep? What hast thon done with th 
they did not obey me, 20 I killed them.” ‘Alt, the wise, 

. may fire fall into the tent of thy father! Thou hai 

destroyed my property! What hast thou done! Come, let us 

Ko to the village!" So they came to the village. 
good cow. (‘Ali, the wise) said: ‘dear brother, take this co 

and sell it." ‘Alt, the fool, replied . no harm in it. 

He took the cow and went, He walked about two farsakhs 
from the village and came across a lizard. He said to the 
lizard : “wilt thou not buy a cow 1” ‘There was a lizard on the 
top of the rock, it moved its head. ‘All the fool said: “ 
morrow at noon I will come, then thou wilt give me ten tumans 
Again the lizard moved its head. “Ali walked back to his 
village. “AN, the wite, asked the brother : "what hast thou done 
with the cow?" Hesaid: **I have soldit.”” ‘The brother asked = 
“how much was given to thee? To whom hast thou sold it ?”” 
‘All, the fool, said: “Ihave given it to a lizard.” ‘Al, the wise, 
said: “may thy house be ruined! With this thou hast done the 
same igs with the sheep. Hurry mp, thou ruined one, let 
us go!” 

So both started on their way. ‘They came to the place of 
the lizard. They saw a lizard on the rock. ‘AU, the wise, snid : 
“thou rained one, thon hast no sense. In what grave can this 
lizard have money? Come on. This year thou wilt make me 
die of hunger.” “Alt, the fool, said to the lizard: ‘bring, give 
me money!” The lizard crawled into it= hole. He then took 
spade and digged out the hole of the lizard, hit it with n stick 
and killed it. ‘Then he returned to the vil 






















































IV. Vocaputary. 






reference is given 


as HS, the ‘psge). Figures 


Het 
ead 


Cy 
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alone in brackets refer to the numbers of the specimens given 
above. Such references are given only in ease of the rarer and 
tneommon expressions. 

A. 


ajutin (v.), Pres. ajum, to plough, work. 
akhtclot, akhtutot (Ar. ikhtiat), conversation, entertaining. 
ali, oli (79) side, cheek (T. 2). 
aljak, glove (woollen). 
angelusk, angulusk, finger ting (HS, 49, angelits, haneliisk). 
ark, house, upper storey 
ah, ont, oshiky water til (HS, 49, 29h), 
i y (ef, HS, 49). 
astug, ostug, cushion. 
aur, cloud. 
azhmertin (v.), Pe. azhmerem, to count, oaleulate. 











B. 
ba/-kol, grandfather (HS, 51, ba 





hag, bay, boy (T.), nobleman, prince. 
bakhshi, wandering musician, singer, clown. 
to grant, present. Causat. Pr. bakhshinem, Past : 
ishondom (cf. HS, 52). 
bar, ber (1) side, direction, country ; (2) breast, side of the body. 
bara (P. bahra), profit, advantage, use. 
hiraf, biraw, ready, arranged, prepared; b. kerin, to prepare, 
ete; b. bun, to be ready, to ‘appear (P. Iadir shudan). 
barendir, berendir, a sheep between two and three years of 
(of. ah 53) (shishnok in pebeewen) 7: khom-barendi(r), in No. 
189, is explained as “ too young, unripe." 
barkh, lamb (HS, 53). 
bast, dam on a stream (P. band). 
bay, see bag. 
baz, fat, grease. 
hazhn, bizhin, stature, figure, body. 
- bechi, be 
belak, 









it of; tion : below, 
I Sc ae 
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borin, biirin, wound, ulcer, boil, ete. 
herin (v.), Pres, berem, to take away, carry, ete. 
berrin (v.), Pres. berrem, to cut, split, ete. (also burrin). 
berush, cauldron. 
hesidin, bisdin (w.), Causat. Pres. besdinem, Past: besdondum, to 
tear, pluck, break off (flowers) (180) 

bhor, spring. 
bi, bie, wi, wie, willow. 
bicht, see bechi. 
icho ger, thum 
if (2) kerin (v.), to look upon, to wateh (14, ete.). 
biguwand, see bugwand 

in, bin, smell, aroma (HS, 54, behin). 
lak, see belak. 
in, See ben; see Dik 
binem, winem ; see ditin. 
ae: memory, recollection; bir kerin, to learn ; 
























ia bir kerin, tor 





biy (2), see bay 
iy a ae 


ig, sieve (HS, 54). 
mall saucer, bowl. 
ety . 


iw, bolk, pillow, cushion (HS, 51 
tote tee upper storey of the house (P. balakhana). 
borin, worin (w.), Pres., 3rd p. bore, it rains. 
bo, boy, wind (HS, 52, be). 
rh, baygush, owl (HS, 52, bayeqash, orig, T. *). 
box, river-bed, gorge (1). 
hozin, bosun, a sort of bracelettes. 
bosin, wosin'(v.) (102), Pres. wozem, to play, to contest in sports. 
hozk, arm (HS, 51, basik, bask). 
budie, see Bodi 


OG Sn i eae 
wi je, fair, - 64). 
ec os Sin oeum reece 
f ch. 
i che, ¢ oe Soy peg (B. chi, chand). 
Eat (ca Retin, to prepare, repair. 
7 for (P. hind aba Dat gad, 
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in (v.), to graze (trans.), Pres, charinem, 

ee chirow. 

cherton, a sort of food, made of dried eurds (qurud, kashk). 

chi, chie, ji, Pl. chion, chiyon, hill, mountain (HS, 62, cheh). 

star, constellation (HS, 62). 

. chukh, winter cloak, chugha, q.v. 
chelik, cheylik, jeylik, chicken, generally young bird. 

n (¥.), Pres. chinem, to sow. 

(onomat.), elinking, the sound of. 

. Teather. 













0, chire, lamp, light, candle (HS, 62). 

chorukh, charukh, a sort of footwear, made of one picce of 
leather, like American mocassins. 

chow, chiow, jiow, eye; chow-rash (170), a black-eyed (girl). 

chow-khor, squint-eyed, 

chuchik, sparrow, desert lark (HS, 62). 

chugha, sort of & woollen mantle or cloak, sometimes lined with 
cotton, used as winter dress, 

chuin (v.), Pres. rem, from rdwi 
HS, 62)" 

chukh, chikh, see chugha. 

chugqur, chukhur, ubhur (2), a stony plain, valley (1). 





or harma, to go, to walk (of. 





D. 


di, de, do, doyk, mother (HS, 65, dak). 
ida} (erin (88); to look on, to watebs 
dandik, seed, grain, stone. 
dang (dan), voice, sound. 
win, A 
darpa, trousers (of men). 
dérow, derow, diriw, money, coin. 
dé ()=P. darida t—torn- 
daskirt, betrothed, newly married, bride, bridegroom. 
ikerchief (P- dastmal). 
‘sort of drink, made of sour milk and water. 
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dik, cock (HS, 69). 

dirish, see derizh. 

dishin, ditin (v.), to mill. 

diston, tripod on’ which the cauldron is suspended over the fire- 
isu, again, second tine. 





doin (w.), Pres, dhem, dha, to give, let, allow, ete. ; haldoin, to 
lift, move up, raise. 
doho, yesterday (cf. HS, 68, duh, dakeh), 
domor, step-mother. 
donin (x.), Pres. doniem (2), to place, put, set, piteh (a tent), ete 
dopir, weand mother. 
dor, dot, do, tree, wood. 
dos, « pit, in which lime is prepared. 
dowd, yesterday (2). 
dowat, wedding (P. Ar. da‘wat). 
dows, dowon, skirt, lappet (P. dima: 
toy! doyet bownre, len, ste. (E. daa, dfd-u bids). 
doyk, seo dia. 
x doynin (v.) (176), Caus. from doin, q.v., to spread. 
du, behind, after. 
dulek, tail. 
butter (2). 
in, see ditin. 
‘di, right, ready (1). 
, dulat, double (@ door), consisting of two halves. 



















dulup, drop. 

Buon: foe 

feoueied , skirt. 
omy deine warp. 
ss tiurna, crane. 


durin (v.), Pres durwn, to sew. 
the day after to-morrow. 


me 









i ey ie eh 
-, evur, evening, dusk (HS, 50, iar). 





FE. 


aed 
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G. 


darin, gerin (w.), to wander, roam about, to search. 
tias, gaz kerin (8), see gaz 

gaw, jap, word, speech. 
‘aw, Gawe, depression of soil, ravine (P. gawdi), 
gawr, Rawr, white, light, pale. ‘ 
vawr, Kawr. Kawir. stone, rock ; gawre-ish, mill stone, 














gazin (.). oF gaz kerin, to bi 
gelur, gutur, round, spherical 
71). 





high (about breast of a woman, 





Inrge, big; senior, older. 
© garin. 





gezlik (T.), Keni 

yhir kerin, to roll. 

gir, see ger. 

virin, swe gerin, oF garin, 
irrak, clay, mud. 

girtin (s.), Pres. girem, to take, touch ; halgirtin, the same, 

70, gow, goh, bullock. 4 











gurra-gurra ( .) 
qutin (v.), Pres, (da-)wem, to speak, talk. 
al en sgn, Cao of puanhin 
H. 
of thorny weed. 
ile, eae. 
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hang, kong, how (39), call, appeal, ery (+). 
hani, hanye, ani, eni, forehead. 

hanisht, enisht, henisht, elbow. 

hari, harye, hard, wool 

harrin (v.), Pres. harma, to go, walle. 

in, hasen, isin, asen, ion (HS, 48). 
hasp, horse, pony (cf. HS, 48). 

haste, bone. 

hawir, paste. 

Aawol (75), a relative (=P. ham-al 2). 
hawshon, see hafshon. 

hek, hey, ens. 

Nek. see hak. 
helak, see lag. 
heli, heyli, hili, looking glass, mirror. 
heli, hiti, hilli, helin, nest (of a bird). 

her, herd. soil, earth, mud, country, fields. 
herch, bear. 

hermé, pear (P. amrad). 

heshin, heyshin, hishin, green, light grey, bluish. 
heylin'A18), see heli (tnirror). 

h pity (Ar. hayf). 























» 80 heli. 
hilonak, cradle. 
Ain, still, 











hong (52), see hang. 
hor (40), the same as or, 4. E 
hotin (v.), Pres. tem, to come, to arrive. 
Howerkhu, a thick woollen rug. used as tablecloth. | It ix square, 

rope is 


Golavin' bis ehat seciine: vendetibg the ing tote -a 








a 
_ sort ‘and to hang it somewhere to keep safe from dogs. 

huchik (17), sleeve. z 

hur, small, the same as (apparently merely a corruption 


of the latter). 
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oy, fire. 

iru, to-day (HS, 50). 

ishin (v.), to ache, to be painful (156). 
spe, lon 









iwor, ivor, evening. 


J 


ja, barley (HS, 61, jeheh). 





jewe, twins. 
jeyda, more (corrupted Ar. ziyddat). 
fe, place, bed (E78). 
jinor, jenor, neighbour. 
joni, young. 
jor, one time (B. bar); jor-jore, from time to time. 
jow, reply (P. jawab). 
jow, see chow. 
jwan, jon, soul, life, spirit; jwan doin, to die, expire. 











K. 
kachak, kajak, haitlock. 
Kachik, kechik, Kachk (1) small 
maiden. 
kadhak, cotton homespun. 
Kajchir, sieve spoon, for collecting foam (P. kafgir). 
‘ku, kakw, father (when addressing only). 
kajak (85), see kachak. 
kajin, uncoloured sill. 
kala, kale, kalle, village, hamlet (P. Ar. gal‘a). 
har, @ sort of thorny weed, used as fuel (47). 
lik, small finger. 
katn, kalin, kaling, bride's price (T-) 





ttle, young; (2) daughter, girl, 














kamar (2), black, dark (33) 
Fen aiah code 
kanin («.), to laugh, smile. 





Kar, ass. 

kar, qara (T.), black spot, shadow (21). 

farin'(r.) to appear tack, dark, ‘th come in sight (25, 74, 108). 

karin, sce kerin. 

arps, water melon. 

fatin, Eawtin (~.), Pres. Kawem, to fall; dokatin, likatin, to fall 
“down, to descend; rokalin, to lie down, sleep; warkatin, to 
rise, get up, jump. : 
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Kaw, Kawk, partridge. 
Kan, kerchtef by which women cover their heads. 
Kawr, see jawr. 
Kaylin, kayla, seo kath, 
Hig. Adam's apple. 

tech, flea. ia 
Kehik, yihik, Avg. 
kel, kil, collyrium, antimony (Ar. kukl). 
kelak (66), giddiness (?),—Khorasani P. 
keldon, » metal bottle for keeping col 
Keli, quarcel 
Kelut, see kulut. 
Kenj (3), overcoat. 
kerin (v.), Pres. kem, to do, make, act, eto 
kerge, hare 
Keros, shirt, frock of a woman. 
Kerrin (v ). Pres. kerrem, to buy. 
keshin (v.), Pres. keshem, to draw, pull, ete. 
keshondin (v.), Pres. keshinem (Caus.), to draw, drag, drive. 
Khalta, bax, hawersack. 
Khamitin, khamulin (s.), to adorn, dress smartly. 
Kharow, ruined, brocken, bad (P. kharab). 
Khaw, sleep (HS, 65). 
Khawir (19), field (2), 
Khazon, khizon, child (cf. HS, 65). 
khestin, khistin (v.), Pres. khem, to bit, strike, beat ; 

to summon, take up; lékhestin, to beat down, hit. 
khin, nobleman, khan. 
Khin, khuin, blood, P. khien, 
Khine, see kwin. 
Khir, good (Ar. Khayr); khire—(used as a preposition), for, for 

the sake of. 















warkhesti 














khole, khwole, khwle, earth, mud, dust. 
kholow-ir, ashes. 
Hholti, stant (mother’s sister) 

iom, wet, fresh, perspiring. 
Ehopondin (v.), Pres. Ehopinem, to deceive (Caus.). 
khor, wrong, bent, crooked. 
khorbinek, nosering. 
khorze, see khirza. 
Khos, barefooted (1). 

Khwash, t. ble. 


khosh, . pleasant 
Khe salt (cf. L, kheh). 
Cee 
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khulla-khulla (onomat.), bubblis vat 
Penta Ehalla ( d. ling, noise of running water. 









Ehurjin, 
Ehuyn, khwin, see khin, blood, 
Khwadhe, Khwodhi, God 
Khwang, sister (HS, 63, khang). 
Elawash, see khosh. 
Khawe, see kh 
hwo, Khoy, Khwve, sweat (HS, 64, khoh). 
Khwozin (v.), Pres. khozem, to wish, desire, ask, 
Khwurin, khworin (v.), Pres. khom, to eat, 
Kishin, see keshin. 
kot, molon. 
kolak, old, aged. 
kola-kola (onomat.), bleating. 
Kolin tv.), to ble 
koni, konye, kuni, spring, brooke, well. 
Konin (v.), to be able; neg. nokom, nokoy (15), noko, cannot. 
kor, cave, crevice (P. ghar) 
quarrel (Ar. qa/ir). 
, well aimed. 


kowur, kower, # miste sheep; ous your old, 
kitir, blind (B. kein Shall 


kul, kulli, 0 womans frock. 

_kulle (34), a bit of wool (from which a thread is spun). 
kulesh, kuleshk, field after harvest (00). 

kulij, a sort of frock. 

kulin, kullin (v.), to boil; to di 

kulow, felt cloak, or mantle. 

Keulut, kelut, hillock, hills covered with grass (used in Khoras. P.). 


dum, hae (¢ 
(Oia, cave, crevice, well; ance. 
‘Bin 
bende, ab arthenwate jar onl fr storig our {also used in 


= ais her erin, bo at nie, ta shave. 
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‘Aug kerin, to bite, attack (about dogs) (83), apparently for gaz 
= Qe 


kush, top, nipples of breasts. 

kushtin (v.), Pres. kuthem, to kill, murder. 

kuti, bad, unhappy, ugly. 

Kutin (v.), to chew, Caus. kutinem (180); to knock. 
=, vulva. 

kuz'(2), 0 dug out for sheltering lambs. 

win, quin, kdin, kuyn, khwin, khuin, tent, house. 


L 
taku, where 


lam,’ palm of the band, fist. 

tangar, « big tray ; @ wooden bar for shutting doors ; wa laygara, 
slowly. 

lanj, fight (Pers. ranj). 

uy 1 see khestin: 











), Pres. lizem (37), to play (1). 
lochin, mad, fool. 
, see Oni 
Jorzin (v.), to shiver, tremble. 
Josh, flesh, carcase, cation. 
low, lou, loe, lowuk, loek, som, boy, lad. 





M. 


miila, mala, mull, a literate man. 
mam, broaat of 1 eae 
magat (123), halting place. 
mar, marh, markh, a sort of a thorny grass used 
maror, stag, deer. 
j, mati, aunt (father’s sister). 
‘maz, mazin, elder, senior, chieftain, headman, 
mehak, mehek, month, 
‘mer, man, husband, 
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‘moya, meya, female ; she-camel. 
mufzada, knave, villain (P. muft-zada), 
muri (10), a sort of cloth or frock. 
murehak, 





N 
nawisin (v.), to write. 
nin, non, nun, nu, bread. 
ninik, nail (of a finger), 








. ner, male (camel, goat). 
ishtin (v.), Pres. nim, to sit; runishtin, to sit down. 
niw, half, 
niweha (P. nimcha 2), frock with short sleeves. 
nochok, shelter for eattle (2). 
noko, at once, now. 
nol, horse shoe (Ar. na‘), 
nol, nwol, ‘ 
nals, oh ‘shoot (?). 
fin (x ), to groan, 
nolon (1), like 
noti, notow (51), similar, like. 
‘now, name. 
now, middle, waist ; (prep.) amidst, in, inside, ete. 
‘nuwo, turn (Ar. nawbat). 
nowik, navel. 
nowoli, naughty, wicked, vile (Ar. P. 1@ abali). 
nugro, silver. 
muwwo, see nowa. ve 


ogho}, farsakh, i.e. about 4 miles’ distance, 
, shelter for cattle. 
i. ili. 
onin (wy es to bring; halonin, to take, lift; lonin, to 
carry away. 
opu, op _uncie (mother’s brother) (HS, 48, @pp, Aypeh). 
oh ir (hor, 49 1), fire (HS, 48, 2r). 
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paz, cattle, sheep (HS. 56, pas). 
pak kerin (1), to break legs (1). 
Ber, pir, much, plenty. 
ridge. 
perin, perrin, Jerin (v.), Pros.'perem, to fy. 
pesing, eat. 
pesmon, pesmom, cousin, son of an uncle. 
Peshin, peyehin, pishin, foremoxt, at the head. 
Pi 










? 
Piren, the day before yesterday. 
pira kerin, to ask, question, 
pide p porcupine. 


och, xkirt (HS, 55). 
poin (v.), Pres, poma, to wateh. 
poli, see pali. 

‘ide, broad, plain (P. pahn). 
poni, a sort of footwear, 
por, part, portion, 
porau, rib (HS, 55, parsi). 
posh, after. 
potin (v.), Pres. pizhem, to cook, bake, boil. 
pun, mint grass (Khorasani P., lit. P. pudina), 

















Qa. 

Roce fare, bask dark 
qamar, kamar, black, dar) 

aeregnnds p sort of fo0d, the same an qurud, kashk. 
eat 
qazo, anger (Ar. ghadal 

Gorisin (vr), Pres. qarieem, to trees, to feel oold. 
en , sheep-flea. 

ig, sew ot 
at, geyz, giz, daughter, girl (T.) 
aos ‘scissors. 
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ratin (v.), Pres. rawem, to go, run away (84). 
rawison, rowisun, Kiss 






adman, P. rishsafid, T. agsagit, 


riston, 
wart (HS. 70, reheh). 
dey, san. 









a, row, order (137), 
rowison, see rawison, 
ru, ri, ride, san, day 








aakenin (.), Pres. sakenem, to ntay, remain 
sapat, basket. 
sardor, headman of a tribe (P.) 
sardore (P. sardari), long overcont. 
oan for, for the aske of. 
‘of a tent (HS, 74). 
eeieak (P. sufra). 


shiiw, show, shuw, shiw, shew, night. 


Pres. shawetim, to burn; Caus. shaweton- 








Notes om Khorasoni Kurdish 





sis, white, fair, pale (usually as a synonim of bus, qv.) 
40k, see 9a 
sol, current, spat (Ar sayl ?) 
sor, cold (HS, 72, #ar). 

: sportin, isporiin (v.), Pres sperum, to entrust, hand over. 
sGir, sor, ved, pink. 

irck, scarlet fever. 

sul, shoe (HS, 73). 

sumbil, © (P. sail) 

sund, oath (?) (ef, HS, 73, suen). 

suw, ‘morning, also suwaydo. 














Tv. 





taj, tazh, coarse woolen homespun, used for making tents. 












alone (P. tani) 
d spindle. 
tawer, ax (P. tabar). 
Tat, Tot, « Persian, as opposed to a Kurd 
“tawo, spoilt, ruined, destroyed (P. tabah). 
wshe, axe, used for chopping wood (P. fisha), 
jaylog, calf, young camel 
eftig, soft wool 
Stekhar, ass colt. 
tere, see ture. 
teron, faloon (T. tarlan). 
tezh, see tizh : see taj. 
tidho, from there. 
5 ahi, ti hee 


















tip (187), bi mn of horsemen. 
fir, full, satiation w with food (P. sir). 
tiri, bailstone. 
= Gsht, tusht, something, a little. 
tizh, tezh, tuizh, (wiz, sharp, thin; sprout. 
tol, bitter. 
ori, torye (154), darkness. 


tos, a sort of a weed. 
Tot, see Tat. 

> Tozeki, Persian (adj. 
twizh, tuiz, see tizh. 
tukh, bead (Ar. taug 
tushtir, kid, eget onl (850) ene 
turu, ture, tere, grape, vine ( - 
tuw, sour mi he the same as Persian mast). 





Pajike. 
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vu. 

ujiq, tire-place, hearth (T. ajag), 

urencha, clover. ial 

bye blanket om yurghin). 

. urte, urti middle; amidst, within, between (TT, ef. HS, 50). 

atu, neck (cf. HS. 48) Sn ee 
w. 

waris, rope (?). 

wajik, wazhik, crow. 

wedho. widho, here 

wi, without ; see Bi. 








wishin (v.), Pres. wishim, to scatter. 
worin, see borin. 

Se 
yon, side (27). 

“Za 








zand, arm to the elbow. 
zang, suicrap. 
sar, air, yellow. 
sdrow, Zerow, thin ful. 
zawejin, married. La 
zav00n, tongue” 
sek, zik, abdomen, stomach. 
senho (1, probably for seminko (16). 
thabii, overcont (Ar. jubba). 
haku, where. ° 
shawro, from there. 
shen, woman, wife. 
thir, shiir, under, below. 

shenu). 


to hasten, drive, hit (of. ajutin). 











1927.) Notes on Khorazani Kurdish $8). | 


pis cola of ree anes te ne pewnos of the 
120. 
fMtyy ae AEE te Hg a 
* (sic) 18 2 abe ais af Se 
122. 
Sep Wee ote SR 1ULyy Gly Ut op 
‘et Ub GOs 
123, 
AE dhe pel a LW? wus 
1 me a a 
Aza. 
FAS OS 9 gt ty deph tar leg ae le oy 
4a5 IF ae 
ln 126... 
ee 6 Say a te ae A! 
. HEE deg ae lt 
126. 
et a ee Sel onl cra tea 
‘yl aus a5 op 
127. 


en ee Pa 
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129, 
fal Oras GR AE fa GG oLULLe 
$A Css tye eat 
130, 
SSA pg Sle asters oh He 
Sgt 8b ke gles 
isi. 
CAF EE ey me Sy TD 
ty tere ly yal gs 
132. 
fobs 53 Ae pin GS Sole 53 wish ste 
“oh pl Sad 
P.S—Thaye to acknowledge my gratitude to Mrs. C. de Beawvo) 
Stocks for her revisiow of my English in this paper. 
Caourra. 


‘Dhe 18th July, 1926. 





Anticue No. 14. 


Some Persian Darwish Songs. 


By W. Ivanow. 


A darwish, in his quaint attire, singing loudly in the bazar 
amidst a busy crowd, is quite a familiar sight in every Persian 
town. ‘The songs he sings deal with Divine love, with praises to 
the Imams, with their sufferings, eto. Almost all of them are 
gems of Persian poetry, very carefully selected: well-known 
ghazals, qasidas or tarji'bands of Hafiz, Sa‘di, Ni'mati 
Walj, or belonging to some comparatively inte poot, 
Diyas, Nar ‘Al Shab, ete. 

There are, however, songs which are also sung by the 
darwishes, which do not belong to the literary poetry of Persia, 
but are ordinary songs of the people composed on the same 
Principles ax popular quatraine, tagnije, eto. They show the 
same disregard for official prosody, they use phonetic rhyme, 
which is no rybn all if the poem be written or pronounced 
according to the rules of literary Persian, ete. ‘Ths 
not very numerous as darwishes avoid them 
to appear too rustic and uneducated. But the technique of 
their profession as beggars makes it necessary for them some- 
times to use them, especially those which closely imitate the 
high-flown poetry. 

In order to deal properly with these songs it is better to 
show in what particular performances they are sung. In ac- 
cordance with the ancient customs and beliefs, the profession 
of beggar (gada)* is regarded as objectionable. All darwishes 
tre prohihited from begying-—officially—exoept, those belon 
to the“ Khaksar” or “ Haydari” order. ‘These do not treat t 


bogging as ordinary begging, ‘but regard it as a sort of collection 


dues, hagq-i-talab, 
i-fagr) they 
t is thei 


d the subsistence gained Le this 


pS ee 
tins et te ge 

Se Sead eget niin 
of time, the term pares, parsagari is ee 
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very stressed circumstances. All begging is done by the newly 
initiated (kichik-abdal), who are obliged to ning a certain 
amount to their murshid daily. 

A darwish setting out to beg must be dressed in full 
uniform, having his past-i-takht, or skin for sitting on, over bis 
shoulders, a hatchet, fadarzin, in his hand, and especially the 
kashkil, or begging’ bowl. donations are placed. 
He must not sing unless his voice is regarded (at least by him 
self) as pleasant to others. He must not be a nuisance to 
others in any way, must not address anyone in. particular, 
but create the illusion of alms being given voluntarily. ‘Those 
darwishes who cannot sing may go along the shops of the bazar, 
silently putting down a leaf of a tree, or a flower, ete., and wait 
for alms. Others say something during this performance. 1 
knew @ darwish at Sabzawar who whilst. walking unce 
repeated : ba guftugu miriam, bi Khandiigu miginim, io. 1 
am talking as T walk, and I smile as 1 take (the alts) 

When the darwish comes to the bazar, he stops at the 
entrance, in the middle of the street, and then begi 
After this he can take not more than “seven sto 
qadam) at @ time, doing this without und 
Song before moving on, not singing when he walks, neither 
looking round, nor talking to his friends; in short, acting the 
ecstatic devotee, entirely absorbed in his religious devotions. 
It may be added that the flow of alms ix usually very slow, and 
@ darwish has to spend hours in touring round before he collects 
anything appreciable, so that his dignified movements are 

rimarily due to the methods of saving labour, worked out by 
Tong practice. 

In order to attract public attention to his appearance in 

the bazar he sings something as follows :— 


ds dyne Ali didByi mo bino shud 
ome (ie) aif leone mo guyo shud 

dir yoyi Ali nazar ku dy ahli yagin 

un'wur Muhammad-u Als paydo shud. 






































hurry, finishing his 

















In such cases the sum is usually specified, and tho darwiah will sit in his 

tent until his desire will become 7" fo miyyateash sabe shawdd, i 

until he gets what he asks for. Sitting in ‘the tent (ohddir sadan) to 

accompanied by very com ‘symbolical and raagic rites, special 
‘abstinence, ete. and is not permitted to 











Smplersenta, | Kushtal is regarded ax possessing special tangic powers, 
in otton kopt in the houses ‘of well-to-do people to feed the sisk out oF 
Vory often such kashits are ornamented with silver and jewels, 





i ee ici ai dl eta 
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(Sb gh be fod Ns pI fos By fos ale aes) 
Pest Nowy leg Same ai wl feet al ot oF BF le aol» 


i.e, From the ‘ayn of “AN our eyes become able to see, 
from the lam and alif our tongues get the power of 








who believest only the obvious! 
From that light Muhammad and “Alt have appeared.* 


Then the darwish asks the permission of the public to 
proceed with his s 





Rukhsati khoham bit isha we siilom 
to kunum bar ruke 





bar yiiki isha a bar jumla sel 
‘Salom kun ki salomdt boshi 
sire aliimi sawze Muhammad boshi® 


tpl eee tl co ot pi BS ptey eee a ald Gied, 

fpelle Alee yp Set GEE GS pf ee tee ine Ua! 

oth eee of of pl 

fe. Task permimion for the sake of Thy love and blessing, 
in order to make (it) complete before this community 
‘The participants in the * knowledge " are all together, — 
love belongs to One, blessing to all. 


Greet (all, saying): be you in good health, 
abide under the green banner of Muhammad ! 














He may also unequivocally encourage the donors. with 
@ song which is purely popular, and may be regarded as a 
*foke,"’ to break up the tension of the sublime speculations of 
these introductions. 

Zikre shudém ki mashghul 

du pul biindos tu kashkeut 

zikre Khudo Rasul @ 

har chi bedeyi qabul 















y, Reerian, in which the terns of lit. 
the expressions of the song. 
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SDEEE GF SIS a Se 52 phe af pot 3 (we) 
Fat JAF ate ange fal Syn Lk 85 
i.e. As I become busy with singing (dhikr), 
throw two coppers into the begging bowl. 


‘The mention (dhikr) of God is the Prophet." 
Whatever thon givest, wil 


Then follows a “bismilla,” the usual formula, “in the 
name of God, ete ,"" which must be repeated at the heginning of 
every undertaking. ‘There are several versions of it; they are 
proliably very numerous. They are sung not only at 
beginning of the darwish’s “working day,” but some' 
before every new song. 

Az nome khushiit ddo kunum “ bismillo 

hasti tu Aioh-n nist miskat billo 

uradn dgiir 25 quwatat miguyum 

To havta we to quiwata illo bello. 

AL ole ah al gi Gin AU pny iS It eng GU Gt 


<UL MHF, Gam py fe 5G of! oy 
ie. I will say “*dismilla”” with the help of Thy blessed name. 
‘Thou art God, there is no one like unto Thee, by God! 
UC they aak af to Thy might, I will say 1 
there is no might and no power except from God!” 
Another “« Bismilla”” 
“ Bismillo” mikhundm Khudoro 
i mushte khok Odam sokht moro 
=i" bismillo" chizi nis behtiir 
nehodum toji"* biamillo” bar stir. 
‘Ajab tojist in toji itoh: 4 
bench bir siir berow har jo ki khoyi® 
fYle ale pol SR Ste 5 fy Noe pipes all ps 
Sy Weg pal i a Coyte A — 
Kote af bay opt ae Al Salt Gt eae oe 
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so L have put the crown of the “bismilla” upon the 
head. 


A wonderful crown is the divine erown,— 


put it on thy head and then go wherever thou 
wantest 


Another 





Bismitla" 
“ Bigmillo” wirde zitbondm bi har adab 

man kalpe osetone tu haxtum yo Ali madad 
Khohusm ki ditr du wakht bi faryode mo riiai 
awal dar dime imomat diyum dir tahe lahat. 


f9me gle FMT OIE ye St ye a ily 239 a ps 
sama 39 ged eal 92 92 STI 6 yep Le abs yp 25599 9 af ply 
i.e.“ Bismilla” is the prayer in my mouth, in every manner. 
Tam the dog at thy threshold, o “All, help! 
1 wish theo to answer my appeal on two occasions. — 
first (when the trampets of thy arrival) as an Imam 


will be blown, the second—at the bottom of the 
grave! 





‘The artlessness of the composition ix th 
these songs try to imitate in their contents the standards of the 
high-flown poetry. Besides these pieces, there are many short 
dhikrs, some in verse, others in rhymed prose, which are used 
to Gill’ up a pause between two parts of a long poem, or to 
xeparate one poem from another In addition to these there is 
fa profusion of exclamations as Yo Hu,—O He!, or Yo Ali 
madad=O ‘All help!. or Hagg dust itlo't-to=The Truth is the 
friend, there is no deity besides Him!, or bar giror hoshiid=be 
it strong! ete. 

Some specimens of shorter dhikrs may be given here : 

Mikkit Médina biiytu'l-to 

dine Nabi sala’t-lo 

Hu Hag illo't-to (bis). 


Fa he Cs tal ey cat aloe y ate 





note apparent as 




















sail Gs ga 


ie Mekka and Medina are the house of God. 
‘The faith of the Prophet, God bless him, 
is “ He is the Truth, there is no god beside Him! 
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ie | God gives to the righteous what he deserves, 
is One, there is no god beside Him ! 

Another : 

Awiiliim khok, okhiriim khok ds 

Odem diz khok' nure eftok as. 
Feet SE gh HG eT eet st eT ot te Git 
he. origin is dust, my end is in the dust, 

Wu eat dass Geimsey ee ase oa light of heaven. 

Another : 





Khush dirakhtis ddr miune behisht 
samirosh lo ilaha illo Hu 
saméirosh lo shorika lahu. 


HN MS ty hes lay He 
fa) S12 I tte 
ie. There is a beautiful tree in the middle of Paradise, 


its fruits are ‘there is no god except Him,’ 
its fruits are “ there is no companion unto Him, 1" 


‘There are, indeed, numerous dhikrs, but those given above 
are sufficiently typical of their kind. The Khorasani accent 





the rules of literary language, especially in. 
which in the Khorasant are frequently omitted, if consonants, 


Caloutta, 9-1-1928, 











Anricte No. 15. 


Jargon of Persian Mendicant Darwishes. 
By W. Ivaxow. 


In my papers dealing with the so-called Persian Gypsies? 
and with ‘the jargon of some Shi'ite sects of the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century,? [ have already given an analysis of the elements 
of which this seoret “Ianguage” is composed. For students of the 
Gypsy problem it may be useful to note also some peculiarities 
of the conventional code used by the wandering darwishes of 
Persia. _ A brio list of their torms ia here given, and although It 
contains a comparatively small percentages of expressions whic! 
resemble the Gypsy words of supposed Indian. origin, the 
general character of their jargon is undoubtedly identical’ with 
that used by Gypsies all over the country. It is obvious, that 
the darwishes, being more concerned with religious matters, 
and more conversant with Arabic as the vehicle of Muham- 
madan religions thought, would more freely borrow Arabic terms 
for their conventional code than the poor and entirely illiterate 
country craftsmen, the Gypsies. In other respects the close 
relation of the two jargons is quite apparent, and one may 
Suppose that this connection is not due to the borrowings by the 
darwishes from the code of the Gypsies, but to the fact that 
both codes are merely modifications of a third one, namely the 
secret jargon of thieves, brigands, beggars, eto. ‘There is no 
doubt that such a thieves’ jargon has existed for centuries. 
‘The darwish terms which may be occasionally picked up in 
Sufic and hagiological Persian literature appear to be many 
centuries old. 

‘The present list was compiled in Birjand, Eastern Pers 
from informtion supplied by a Khaksari darwish, Raushan ‘Ali 
Shah, originally from Shabr-i-Babak (in the province of Kirman). 
For some time he acted as a secretary to a band of brigands on 
the Yazd-Kirman road, who kept him, as he says, as a prisoner. 
He specialised in black-mail and the negotiations connected 


















































Seep pe ota Seale it 
Bese rare nem acorn, Sete Sorrctch a Rae 
Ha abaenrn fos, Ra ake eae eee 
po ae ee 
Readers should be warned that the first paper wns hot read by fae An 
sos os cele hae gee deg 
ice da comets Set eee set coe Oe 
Coe eae 
ess Eee sete 
ane th Sele eae pe ae are te 
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therewith under the cloak of his stats a devotee. Fle was 
ticularly well qualified also in begging, swindling, and other 
forms of rascality. = 
‘The darwishes do not in their Jargon the numerous 
sufixes used by Gypsies. Their verbs are mostly composite, as 
dak shew=stand Up: guitol (literary Persian guftar) ku say 
khundor sheu . But occasionally there are traces of 
special verbal stems: az, to take, ¢.g., bioz=take (it). ‘The root 
pit is apparently of Indian origin,—bepit, drink (it), bepitim, we 
will drink, ete. Sik—look. Imp. besik.’ Imperative “sit” is 
rendered with ben or henish (the latter apparently belongs to 
-some dialect of N. W. Persia). Strange is midellache is 
afraid (Lit. Pers, mi-tarsad, of which it may be a corruption). 
Also kushshum=bush! (rendered by Persian hich magic!) 
may be added that the darwishes often hide the aning of 
their words by splitting them up into syllables, between which 
some quite meaningless syllable, or word wwerted. It is the 
same as the so-called sab )-enrgai edi, the difference 
consists only in the inserted syllables. 
In the following list of words an endeavour is made to 
‘trace the origin of each of them. 
azik, boy, son. 5 
holuki, Branch, leaf of a “tree (apparently corrupted from 
Pers. barg) = ro 
fight, straight, clean, ete., a Gypsy 
L . 
danew, denew, deneb, woman, wil 
TH (p. 379). 
aeeatof iti, dnoghter (G T and 11). 
lukhloj, girl, daughter (Gypsy, see T and 11). 
geher, sister (Lit Pers. paomhen ‘). 
gerze, darwish (used also by Gypsies, of. I). 
pores horse (Gypsy, see I, 11). 
faa SOube (Ihe Ht Abas oat 5 
ukka, water pipe, galyan (Indian| 
Hafanch, ahirt (Arab, Exjon, abroud® aad aufltx “ob). 
Kanak, wheat (?). 
donkey. 
Khateki, prayer, written as a charm (Arab, khatt, with 
Pers. suffixes -ak, and -i). = 
| hit, bad. ‘ - 
id ara i a Sy : 
kurum, an important man, governor, a 
+4 _meat, flesh (Arab. lahm, Pers. 
,night (Arab.). 




















« Gypsy word, seo 1, IT, 








‘machal, oil, butter. 
maki, old. 





archi, butter (1) 
on, boy (1) 

"ces (Bern, ents; groom, end saffixes <b and), 
paper, white (Pers. safid, and the samo suffixes). 
divine, priest (Arab. sa/at, prayer). 


nN 


day (Arab. =sun). 
cl eg talkh, bitter, ete.) 











Calcutta, Vth April, 1928. 
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Agricix No. 16. 


The Laksmana Sambat. 
By Sm Gronox A. Gniensox, OM. 


May Tadd the following supplement to Mr. Pramatha Nath 
Misra’s interesting article on the Laksmana Sambat on pp. 3651. 
‘of Vol. XXII. 1926, of the Journal and Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Mr. Minca’s ‘document No. 3, on 
Pp. 369,—the grant of King Siva Simha of Mithi 
certainly 4 modern for T have shown this in a short article 
on p. iv of Vol LXVIIL, Part 1 (1800) of the 

T need not repeat the proof here. A facsimile of 
be found on Plate ili of the Proceedings of the Society for 1890. 
T may add that my original article, referred to by Mr. 
was on p. 190, not 151, of “The Indian “Antiquary” tor 














Groxor A. Guiznson. 





Cammenney, 
April 40, 1928. 














- Amricer No. 17. 


The Yogivatdropadesa: A Mahayana Treatise on Yoga 
by Dharmendra 


in its Tibetan Version with Sanskrit Restoration 
and English Translation 


By 
Doncacuaras Cuarreen. 





Vidya-bhavana, Visva-bhirati. 


IntkopucTory. 


The Yogavataropadesa, Tib. Rnal hbyor la hjuy 

paki man nag, is @ short treatise on yoga of the Mah ®yana 

_.. school. ‘The’ Sanskrit original of this work has not as yet 

| been found and seems to have been lost, But there are-two 

"translations in Tibetan as found in the Tanjur (Bstan-hayur), 

Mdo, Ku, fols. 146°.1-147°2, and Gi, fols. 204°.2—205".4 

‘They are identical, only with some minor differences of reading 
here and there. 

‘As the colophon says, the author of the Yogiv ataro- 
pesesa Acres ‘Diarmondra and it has been trans- 
lated into Tibetan by the Indian Pandita, Janardana? in 
collaboration with a Tibetan interpreter named Bhiks 
Ratna bhadra (Lo-tsi-ba Dge-slon Rin-chen-bzan-po). 

On the same subject and of the same school there is another 
work, vis. Yogivathre, Tip. Hnal Abyor ta buy pa of 
which also the Sanskrit original is lost. a small work 
containing only ten stanzas which appear to been com- 
posed in the Arya metre. 

“The Tanjur Index mentions the Yogavatara thrice: 

Mdo, A; Ku, fols. 145°.6-146*.8; and Gi, fols. 192°.8-193°.1. 

‘But the text is not available in A’ The last two versions are 

rom the colophion we come to know that it, was composed 

by Dinn& ga and rendered into Tibetan by the Indian Pandita 

armasribhadra and the Tibetan interpreter Bhiksu 

ag tas Dh ka ee aie samo. see san ie assistant of 

rdana ‘tion Ogavatdro- 
pa dete into riintan. that the enti ey 

tonote entire Yogavatar. 
excepting the last stanza has been incorporated in the Yoga- 


—— 
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vatdropadesa without being mentioned as the work of 
a different author. Tt is, however, apparent that the latter 
work is an improved redaction of the former with some prefatory 
and concluding remarks in prose. ‘The fact that the Y og a- 
vataropadesa has taken the Yogavatara almost in 
its entirety without any mention of its name and author, clearly 
points to the popularity it earned. 

Difnaga, the author of the Yogavatara, and the 
celebrated Buddhist teacher may be roughly placed in’ the fifth 
century A.D. So Dharmendra who bodily incorporated 
Difnaga’s work in his own book was cither contemporane- 
ous with or posterior to Din &ga 

The Yogavatadropadesa is very sententious in its 
treatment of the subject matter and merely touches upon the 
several stages that an aspirant is to go through ti 
pAramita is obtained. A devoted and enthusias 
of yoga should approach his preceptor in the prescribed 
and meditate upon the teachings imparted to him. 

ther required to study the important seript 
havin, ply 
himself to yoga in right earnest. Much emphasis is inid upon 
the necessity of controlling the outgoings of the mind, which, 
when fully effected, is followed by supernatural faculties, and 
the yogin is then in a position to do immense good to the world. 
‘The ¥og& vat&ropadesa enjoins that any intricate problem 
concerning yoga is to be known orally from the preceptor, and 
thus shows that there is an esoteric aspect of the yoga doctrines 
which can be interpreted by no mere study of books, but by the 
words of the preceptor. Tt concludes with a sentiment quoted 
from the Buddha that those, who take ‘recourse to ‘books 
alone disregarding the prescribed rules sadly fail in their 
purpose and come to utter grief. 

In editing the text of the Yoga vat&ropadeda Ihave 
made use of the four xylographs mentioned below as existing 
inthe Tanjur of the Visvabbaratt Library: viz, two of the 
Yogivatdropadesa and two of the Yogavatara, 
Wherever there is any difference of reading I have accepted 
that which t= to be the most suitable and have shown the 
variants in footnotes. I have also attempted to restore 
the Sanskrit original from the Tibetan version. 


























‘Xvroorarus ContaTep. 
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SI TIAA apy S41 
RAV S| awaSorgessFaye9] 1] 

ss] Basyaqpsransr‘ersispagerayy 
gasrag ea crerssya sara | 
RR Sopsraq For gaye Farsi gy arsq*Saysr A 
geraersagesrcapar sy sais Sag ear aisy ass; 
fray pyaqgaa ag b5 ssa Aaa 
Ragquarsy gays 559u7si8 | aSsTaeaqaay ayant 
Jagrasgsa ga Guna hy garkerg aya | FIyy 
aR: a1 Cay Rar 18 Rar 18s Saypahs goss Ss aq 
A898] Ropsraq ts Bays qV a Seriya 
BRST ARS SS | SPST SESS RAAT | AR Sr 
mar qs IRS aR Sar TST asr ay ser syserar 
s5e8] AR Rg Ser Bosses ag RyaQar gerd 
gaar Vaca grass sie srassrnga ly] Far 


aCHR Sq] 
1 YAU? gra. 2 YAUS adds after 25. 
9 YAU? no Bay-ag or stop here. 
# After a® YAU! aaa, YAU! FeasaragF 
5 AUS no Rep-a5. 
© YAUE a for amy no Bay-Ag after am, but after <ousK, 
7 YAU? no Rap-4g. * Yau §. » YAU? Qa. 
72 YAUI 
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% 
© SAAS 34 TF RR gsrg | 


Ayan yaa S54 c8rge4] 
SRaqaRQersaeysS5 | 
RST eqasraragTayys5'5 |] 


I 
RISC ACRE RATAN RSE | 
SATAC IAT ACS SAG TAS | 
BRL TG SANT ACTS | 
aa gagrardis' F"aigsreraqqy' |! 
1, 
greece esyas4) 
AN TRY STAN IES | 
RAAT ANE ES) 
Qa Pa gta RA ATS TSS | P 


Iv. 
BNET QASTSS5 FATHERS! | 











ts ee i 
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RarigeR Aq as Fe a9 | 
ATs Esraqsierayea sc angear 7Rg |] 

v. 
Reapgo “a sat 51 
SERS PTAA ACA AS | 
ae srge sya gSer4q]] 
Rasa 895 F98"95'9 |) 

vi. 
SANSA SC ASAE TTS S | 
FaRT SSAC NEAT NAS 95 | 
Fea kar derage sage cas’ 1 
Roya Asraaeys Ba 59 95 |] 

vil. 

Rar we say Seyse F578! ! 

BAR STAG NSS ANS "ATS | 

Racsmyasay ca erage” | 

ARTA TST TAY TSS Ml 
AYAUInge. 2 YAS, YAU1.YAU? am. 2 YAsax. 
4 YAU! YAU? @ for ag. 8 YAUS, YA}, Yat ayam. 
o YAUI a. 7 VAI Aaru, YA2 Hara for ag Am. 


feu * YAU}, YAU? am. » YAU}, YAU? gs. 
10 Yatam, MOAT as. 
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vi. 
: as Weary earsia garages} 
wae: Pik Saas as! 
Eegsadr Ager acy 


Sa Rcar PASS WR ase Age | 











srassas Sosy ar ay 
SNRA RES “or epsrya Soe ABs | 
anergy FAS STENNIS AgS " 
ayer sse Faye Snescs ears saa y 
Fa AA gargs Eyes says Aqsa ss gy 1 
Rasy ya aa Saag ragga scares Rar 
seq erGergesgyy 1 Payysqysa Saray 
SAS SVAN SSAA IA TAA SS | NASTIHS 
SSRRARAR NTN age grageasner 
a -YAUS, YAS aa. = YAUL aks. 


* After this both At and YAF add the following sloka: 
agar Sparen haga se 
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aS] AFaqeraqvasraqesragasrs3 Tasrgc” 






qvrerasvags =] ayes EAP AAA 
AVAISS Ssrersey gy Sar Rsragayperd gays Ey 5 





TR gras Fase Asse || 

arad Sar agep ena Saya SF aN SCAR 
RECENT [STAPH TERS SS | Gg SqT 
a5 ekg ay sac erage sc ga ay asta 
AAI 





THE RECONSTRUCTED TEXT IN SANSKRIT. 
Sea STE | 
wreaatarat dtraartaea # 
drewrarat der aie ga ae A oe 
Iga ae | 
Saar 4H | 

arueifuqee se Fee owrdarsfadtarw 

fetetenae yitaomorsters safartstite aac 





a YAU ea. 2 YAU? He. 8 YAU 4B after %. 
4 YAU! omite qe. © YAU Repay afters. © YAU? 9. 
# For bey YAUSE< 55, 
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Sfet wmanage aseretetmonamafatufer finfes | 
awe | AW aiineenfrsaeere: aremfeurtetata 
wats et uniat anata aenwmntfaara rar aca 
arate Surana rarest | 
aa waa araq— 
() 
wre ufed sear fafaerfa axaniararta | 
RISA UIST Uh seerey gepTa 0 


(z) 
saredt fats eavt eaaed aur amma | 
ares efs wu faneuieaant fart sarees | 


ie9) 

‘Se srsarred wag aaates afew) 

Xa arm gras wax weal af fe ata ~ 
, : (4) 

pes sfacecnrmet Gris cect waite | 





= Eriebdetbcet Sie shah 
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(=) 
ufeseadt ait fasta aret qetaaaie: | 
aquafafearfatesr freer aaa ae | 
(4) 
werarefaarar oe ata eer SAVE | 
wet fe qamagqr an aeaa sara: afer” 
ud a onfes gat qeanat waitisd: # qaqa war 
age ore) ow afer erat ar gergfwar ar are: vita 
wrefaatar uewifos:, « ordteafetunn ae aa ateitar 
sf fenqeraqeesta diveaared TASH farees- 
faceufewatstens vents cater eae | Fy wetmfafe- 
aatte weenraa waa oo weitmfefaqereet wafer 
aut fatrugcadtsined digadterm aerate anita 
Steraarqatat wae: wend) redtatenaraa 
sereta arwiityes fire cake ow afer vitufaear 
faraifa: 





ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


In the Indian language Yoga vat&ropadesa. In the 

Tibetan language Rnal hbyor Ia hjug pabi man 
ag. é 

Obeisance to the Adorable Teachers. 

Obeisance to the Omniscient One. 

Here is told in brief the order of the processes of medita- 
tion upon the teaching of the doctrines consistent with the 
different stages of wisdom for the full attainment of all desired 
objects both of one’s own self and of others. Such attainment 
refulte from the instructions as to the means of comprehending 
the aforesaid knowledge by a devoted and noble youth inelin 
Mahayana, energetic on account of his prayers, and 
desirous of absolute emancipation. A devoted person desiring 


















* The following is here an additional stanza as found in YA! and 


At 
aorearcas waniaifed aw a7 | 
savant Sar mfcet stwrat ort sw - 
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full comprehension of the knowledge as taught in the Mahayana 
should offer prayers to his preceptor in the prescribed manner 
and begin the meditat voza hy following the instructions 
regarding the ways of attaining the supreme. knowled 
sacred lore as obtained through his preceptor 
at the outset— 

1. Having listened to the well-known scriptures and 
determined the principles of the supreme truth, a Wise person 
should with devotion practise yoga on a soft seat 

2. Transmigration and emancipation, self and not-self, 
duality and non-du knower and knowable,—foregoing these 
imaginations the mind becomes concentrated. 

3, Looking upon the whole knowable as a trick of jugglery 
or as the city of the cel choir, one should test one's bodily 
mechanism by means of the thunderbolt of tathatajaana 
order to ascertain whether there is anything real in it). 

4-5. Devoid of begi 

aginations, beautified w 











of the 
kindness, Here 
























6, Mind without an object of thought is called ta tha t& 
and bhiitakoti. From a gradual training of this kind comes 
the cessation of consciousness and sensation. 

7. Brom a right contact with that atise the five super- 
natural faculties without any difficulty. ‘The yogin thus illu- 
mined does immense good to the world. 

8. ‘The perfected yogin long remains so and his body 
becomes strong like thunderbolt and klegam Ara and others 
hecome quiescent. 

9. These yogas of prajna param ita are alw 
Jent. Many are the samadhis like gaganagan 

Now ‘any subject that, is appropriete, profound and not 
easily comprehensible should be learnt orally from the teacher. 
Any’ devoted and noble young man or woman whose character 
has been purified by 41!aparamita and who thinks in bis 
or her mind that all beings are to be liberated in accordance 
with the prescribed manner and begins to act upon the teach- 
ings of yoga by means of the supreme knowledge, obtains the 
said knowledge in this very life, fired with enthusiasm, 
strong through discipline and ever irresistible. “Those who 
have recourse to books only, foregoing the prescribed process, 








exeel- 








Sa sadieas ates po Ged Zoe 
acres 

ieee ee Serer S 

ce ; 
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tain success and to them come various miseries 
and mortifications'’—this was said by Tathagata in the 
Gambhtrastta 

Here ends the Yogavatairo 
It is translated, revised and asces 
Janirdana 





desaof Dharmendra. 
ined by the Indian teacher 
the great revisor Bhiksu Ratnabhadra. 








NOTES ON THE SANSKRIT RECONSTRUCTION 

1. géim. 1 could not ascertain what the author refers to 
by the word purvokta-. 

2. mwa umaife. These two words which are synonymous 
are used in the Buddhist philosophy to denote the ultimate 


truth that the whole of the visible world, all phenomena have 
no reality (nibsvabbavata). 


3. dwmafenfaew. In Pali sesrtefeatrer. It is the final 
stage of Aripa meditation when not only sensation or conscious- 

ess but also all the mental properties ( wafwe! way) headed by 
contact (way, Skt. amt) together with the mind itself are 
suppressed. 

4. ww wife. The five supernatural faculties, viz. 
1. Divine sight (ferwg ), 2. Divine hearing (ferir ), 3. Know- 
ledge of other's thoughts (acfewsi ), 4. Memory of former 
abodes (yifrarargwft), and 5. Magical science (wf). Some- 
times a sixth is added, viz., the knowledge how to destroy 
human passion (wyenreawe =r). 

5. werere. Klesa or original sin is the evil principle, the 
méira or hindrance to the attainment of nirvana. See Childers’ 
Pali Dictionary, p. 241. 

6. swmrercfwar. Perfection of wisdom. 

7. axaaw. ‘The name of a particular kind of samAdhi. 
See Dhurmasamgraha, CXXX V1. 

8, Wheurefemr. The transcendental 
One of the ten paramitas. 

9, aiftciits. It seems to be the name of a book. 








irtue of morality. 











Arricce No. 18. 


‘The Hindu Method of testing Arithmetical Operations. 


By Binuerisnvsan Darra, (University College of Science, 
Calcutta). 


Introductory. 


It was Taylor who first stated in 1816 A.D., that the 
Hindus did not know the method of testing arithmetical opera- 
tions by casting out the nines.! ‘That statement was repeated 
in 1907 A.D. by Kaye in a slightly modified form.‘ There is 
not the remotest reference,” says Kaye, ‘to any such rules or 
anything akin to them in any of the known writings of the 
Hindu mathematicians prior to Avicenna.”? Neither the 
original statement, nor its modification is correct, For the 
method of verification by casting out the nines does certainly 
occur in a Hindu mathematical treatise of the L0th century 
It is the Maha-Arya-siddhanta, or in short the Maha-siddhanta, 
Its author, Aryablata II (c. 950 A.D.) lived prior to the time of 
Avicenna (080-1037 A.D.)* This method is not found, nor 
any other similar method is found, in any of the known Sanskrit 
mathematical works. These facts were pointed out in 1910 

ara. Dvivedi in the synopsis of the contents 
published in his edition of the Maha-siddhanta, But the 


the et 
































1 J, Taylor, Lilawati, Bombay. 1819, Introduction, pp. 7, 10. 
2G, Kaye," Notes on Indian Matheraatics—Arithmotic 


Notation, 
‘S Maha-eiddhania, ed. Sud ! 
in a bit of uncertainty about the exact time of Arvabhats 


of Kayo. 
the proof by nine 
in‘tavour of the 
1905, p. 96.) 
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Paper aims at correcting these wrong statements and at a 
disoussion of the undecided question of the origin of the method 
of checking results by casting out the 9's, as also the probable 
indebtedness of the Hindus and the Arabs to each other for this 
method, with a view to reopen them. It should be pointed out 
that there are certain other historians, such as Cantor,’ Paul 
Tannery.* Fink,* and Heath,* who believe that the Hindus 
discovered the proof by nine. 














Hindu Method of Proof. 
Aryabhate IT (c. 950 A.D) sa; 
“Add together the own digits 

the multiplicand, multiplier, and product 

should be done 








he numbers forming 
to one place,” such 
ith the dividend, divisor, quotient and 
remainder, ete. Then if the number (of one digit) resulting 
from the multiplication of the numbers obtained from the 
multiplier and the multiplicand be equal to the number obtained 
from the product, the multiplication is correct. If the number 
which results from the product of the numbers obtained 
from the quotient and the divisor plus the remainder, be equal 
to that obtained from the dividend, the operation is correct, 
Add together the digits of a number, its (nearest) square 
root (in integers) and of the remainder. If the number obtained 
from the square of the number obtained from the square 
root plus the number obtained from the remainder, be equal to 
the number resulting from the given number, the root-extrac- 

ion is correct. If the number resulting from the cube of the 
number obtained by adding the digits of the cube root, plus the 
number obtained from the remainder, be equal to the number 
resulting from m given number, then the operation is right, 
‘Such are the easy tests of correctness (sodhanika) of multiplica- 
tion, ete ,” (Maha-siddhanta, xviii. 67-70). 






































Bd. 1, Feipsig. 1007, p, 768. 

Oo, Paster Wiz, p. 8b, 

i ics, tranalated into English by 
dD. E Smith, Chicago, 1010, p. 3. 

History of Greek Mathematics, Oxtord, 1021; vol. Ty 
peau, 


digita of the sur thus obtained should be again added and the p 
{hSula°he continued until there reranins a number of one digit only 


o qenpesyerget cotta arene: eri | 













Am gait wr ae wad rer TH | 
sie weqfretie deren EF seeedi 0 ce 9 
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fone tte rationale of theabove rules will he understood from the 
following: 
Let 
My hs -- hy dy 
be a number of m digits written in the decimal place value 


notation. Let S(n) denote the sum of its digits, S?),. the sum 
of the digits of S(n) and so on. 

















Now Wath, + Wd + WOR +... +10 lyn» 
S(n)=dy +detdgt -. +d, 

Therefore x—S(n)=O(d,+1dy+ ... 

Whence n=S(n) (mod. 9). 

Similarly SW)=S2(n) (mod. 9). 





Let SV a8, (mod. 9). 


be the last possible relation of this kind, so that $4). will be a 
number of ove digit, say ’, which is certainly less than or 
equal to 9. 


Adding the congruences, we obtain 
nen’ (mod. 


‘Thus the number of one digit obtained by adding the digits 
of a number repeatedly, is equal to the remainder obtained 
by dividing the given number by 9. 








aehae® wavedaeses ae Ae 
ea quaiQlat wwe aera HOF 
By way of illustration. take the number 740143625, Tt nearest 
aquate root in integers is 27315 and the remainders 34400 ; the nearest oulse 
Tot is 007 and the remainder 19 982. Now adding the digits of sll these 
fumbors repeatedly, we get 
Feder t4+3+04245—38, S+8—11, 1+t—2; 
2e7b3yi tenis. 1 
ta tatoso=n 
OsOs7=168 14657 
OF8s2=19, 1F0=10, 1+0=1. 
Phen (equare root) 2 +remainder=92+2=83. 
Now adding the digits of thia number we got 
Be3=U, 1+1=2 








whieh in the nucaber obtained ont of the given Sumber: hence the equace 
Taos and roraainder are correct, 
ae (cube fost) 3+ remainder =7241=344 
Adding the aights of this nocaber 
“Seareeth, Vet=2: 
0 that the cube toot nd remainder nrw als corretty obtained. 
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s equal to the 
=: My» lus or 


Now if there be a number N whieh i 
continued product of p other numbers nm, ms, 
minus another number R, then we write 








N=nn, 





Now, let 





Multiplying the congruences, we obtain 








2+ + +’ (mod. 9). 
Further let (moa. 9). 
Therefore ms... my Ren'yn’s... n'p+r’ (mod. 9). 
Hence = -Neen'yn'p... n', tr’ (mod. 9). 


In partioular, if 

mang= . +. =ny=n, say 

‘Then will ben’, 
Therefors N=nr+R 

and Nen'r+r' (mod. 9). 


From the above will easily follow the rules formulated 
in the Maha-siddhanta. 








Arabic Method. 


‘The method of proof by casting out the 9's is found in the 
works of various Arab mathematicians from Al-Khowarizmi 
(c 825 A.D.) onwards. It is called farazu or balance in Arabic. 
‘The onrly writers confined themselves to the application of the 
test to the verification of Doubling and Multiplication only. 
It came into general use in the 11th century, largely due to the 
influence of Avicenna (c. 1020 A.D.), Al-Kharkhi (c. 1020 A.D.) 
and Al-Nasiwi (c. 1030 A.D.), when it was applied to ail 
the four cardinal arithmetical ‘operations together with ths 
square and cube roots. ‘+ Regarding the verification of squares,” 
says Avicenna, “according to the Hindu method (f al-tarik 
al-hindasi), there is invariably 1 or 4 or 7 or 9. Now to 1 
corresponds 1 or 8; to 4,2 or 7; to 7, 4 or 5; and if it is 9, 
there will be 3 or 6 or 9.”3 That is a property of all the 














a. We Mémoire sur la on des chiffres Indions,"" 
Journat ‘Series 6, tome 1, 1803, pp. 00 et sq- POR 
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square numbers is that, to the modulus of 9, they must be 
equivalent to 1 or 4 or 7 or 9, Further, if a number, when 
divided by 9, leaves 1 as remainder, the square root of 
that number, when divided by 9, will leave 1 or S as 
remainder. If a number leaves 4 as 
remainder, 

remainder. 
















ry 9, leaves 7 as remainder, 
its square root, div , will leave 4 or 5 as remainder 
If a number,’ div leaves 9 (that is zero 
remainder, its square root, led by 9, will leave 3 
or 9 as remainder! Avicenna has similar rales for. the 
nm of the cube roots. “A property of the cubes,” 
“consists in that,—as the means of verification 
ier of operation of the Hindu arithmetic 
take the proof that is employ 
is always Lor Sor 9. Ifit is 1, the 
the number that is el 
they are 2 or Sor 8 
century the Arab ‘mathem 





















other 
numbers besides 9, but none of them came into common use * 





icians devised checks 


Comparison. 


It will be found on comparison that the Hindu and the 
early Arab methods of checking the results of (undamental 
operations of Arithmetic, are the same for all practical purposes, 
thongh the intervening steps in the process are different. Both 
are, in fact, ** proof by nine.” For as has been already: pointed 
out’ the number of one digit required to be obta the 
Hindu method by the repeated addition of the di any 
given number is equivalent to the remainder when the given 
‘number is divided by 9. ‘They also differ in certain other 
notable features. The Arabs formulated their rules with a view 
to the verification of the powers—(of course the second and 
the third powers only)—of a given number, whereas the 
rules had in view the reverse operation, that is, extraction 
of roots. Looked from the point of view of similar operation: 
‘it is obvious that the Arab rules can be useful in case of tho: 
numbers which are perfect squares or cubes, whereas the Hindu 
fulen will be ‘equally available in caso of imperfect squares 
and cubes also. Similarly for the division. ‘The early Arabs 
applied the check by casting out the 9's to division without a 
‘remainder. ‘The Hindus had rules for testing all kinds of division 
whether with or without a remainder. Hence in all respects the 
‘Hindu rules are more complete and general than the Arab rules 
= matey 


ee err the zero as remainder; in 
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Indeed the early Arabs seem to have been ignorant of the 
process of verification of the imperfect square and cube numbers 
and also of division when there is a remainder | Maximus 
Planudes (lived probably about 1260-1310 A.D.) who stated 
“the proof by nine” to be of Indian origin, but who derived 
his knowledge of it from the Arab intermediaries, does not 
apply the test to cases of division with a remainder’ In the 
later Arab mathematical works, ey., in the Kholasat al-hisid 
of Beha Eddin (c 1600 A.D.).? tle proof is stated in as general 
a way as in the Maha-siddhanta, Again the Arabic rules, at 
least in the forms 

appear to have 
On the other hand the Hindu rules are perfectly rational 
evince a greater knowledge of the theory as well as the practice 
‘on the part of the propounder. Maximus Planudes, adds the 
digits of the number once and then divides the sum by 9 But 
the injunction of the Hindu rules is to repeat the first process 
to the finish, 40 the second process of division by 9 is no 
longer required 











































Origin of the proof by nine, 


‘There has been much deliberation in recent years about 
the origin of proof by nine. Maximus Planudes (¢. 1800 A.D.) 
attributes the credit of invention of this ingenious method 
of checking arithmetical operations to the Hindus From an 
interpretation of certain expressions used by the celebrated 
Arab mathematicians-Avicenna in stating the rules for th 
verification of the square and the cube of a number, whic 
we have quoted before, Weepcke has shown that Avicenn 
holieved the proof by nine to be of Hindu origin. Cantor, 
Fink, Heath and other distinguished modern historians 
of mathematics are also of the same opinion. But Kaye" 
and Carra de Vaux‘ think that the proof by nine did not 
originate in India, but in Arabia. They have sought to thrust 
different interpretations on those two expressions and those 
have been the main stay of their contention against the Hindu 
origin of the proof. But as will be easily understood, these 
new interpretations alone can hardly be considered as sufficiently. 
convincing proof in support of their hypothesis, For, even if 
we assume their interpretations as correct, though they-are in 
fact not, they can at most invalidate the testimony of Avicenna, 
but not’ that of Planudes. What is there to contradict an 


1 Vide Delambre, Histoire de U Astronomie Anctenne, t. 1. Paris, 1817, 
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EIN Essa, Khir ot hh, rach seoation by A. Mare 
Hag terry ene ae 
5 Seal : 
1B aa bsr Tc da artslave sab mit Sth, 
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nullify the tertimony, of Maximus Planudes It has been 
by Planudes that he derived his knowledge of Hindu 
featvemcnae from his Arab teachers. The title of his book is 
dnbopopia xar’ "Ivbovs, of Arithmetic after the Indian Method * 
i in it the Arabs are only little mentioned. Hence it follows 
as a matter of course that the Arab mathematicians of the 
thirteenth century of the Christian era believed in the Hindu 
origin of the proof by nine. And up till now nothing has been 
discovered to contract this belief of Maximus Planudes and his 
Arab masters. Hence we can still continue to attribute the 
credit for the invention of the proof by nine to the Hindus. In 
one point we are, however, quite sure: as Aryabhata IT was 
anterior to Avicenna, he could not have possibly borrowed from 
the latter 
1 ‘Thin book wws edited we Dax Mechenbuch des Maximus Manuler 
in Grook by Gerhardt. ane, 1665) and in « German translation by 
H, Waeschice (Halle, 1575), 














Arricue No. 19. 


The Indian Affinities of Ainu Pottery 
By R. D. Baxent. 


In Japan the historical period begins at the end of the 
fifth century A.D. when the ancestors of the present Japanese 
peoples immigrated into the islands. The aborigines of Japan 
are known as Ainus, which means meu. Up to the introduction 
of copper and iron the Ainus lived in the neolithic age. ‘Their 
habitations are marked by immense mounds of mollusos and 
bi-valves, along the coast of north-eastern Japan, Excavating 
among these shell mounds Dr. T. Takashima discovered 
numerous remnants of pottery of a peculiar type which bas 
no analogies to Chalcolithic Chinese pottery. Dr. Takashima's 
collection has been purchased for his museum at Nagahama in 
Omi, by the Japanese merchant-prince Mr. Dembei Shimogo. 
‘The ‘best collection of Ainu pottery ix now to be seen in the 
Musoum Shoshu-Kan founded by Mr. Shimoga. | So fer nothing 
and texture of 





























genre ago. 
weden to Japan in 1926 the choicest specimens of prehistoric 
Ainu pottery were described by Mr. Kosaku Hamada of the 





Archacological Institute, Imperial University of Kyoto in 
illustrated brochure with a short foreword in English. ‘This 
brochure was brought to India by Mr. T. Shimogo, son of Mr 
Dembei Shimogo, who was touring in India with Prof. Kuroi 
Professor of Japanese history in the Imperial University, Tokio, 
in November 1927. 1 am indebted to Prof. Kuroita’ for an 
account of Japanese prehistoric pottery and Ainu culture and 
to Mr. ‘T. Shimogo for a copy of the brochure and permission to 
reproduce the illustration. 
‘The points of affinity between Ainu pottery and that of Indi: 
‘and Crete are three. Three different types of vessels indica 
‘a definite contact between the prehistoric pottery of Japan, 
India, Mesopotamia and the eastern Mediterranean islands. 
‘he first and the earliest of these is the suspension-vessel. ‘The 
vessel is a neolithic or perhaps even palacolithic 
survival. Its oldest form survives at the present day among 
the leather bottles of the Mongols and Kurds in which they 
carry curdled milk while ona long journey or churn butter 
‘or cream by tossing milk in these bottles on a blanket or net, 
‘Their use tis present day in Central India and Rajpa- 
for carrying water on long journeys. 














at 
tana where they are 
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specially on camel’s back. Describing certain  suspensi 
vessels from the prehistoric tombs from Baluchistan in 1883 
the late Dr. John Anderson stated that suspension vessels of 
ype were made at that time at Erinpura in the Siroh 
d Rewa.! At the present day vessels for carry’ 

water are made either of metal or canva= by Rajputs while 
Muharomadans in certain cases only use thin leather for this 
PUFPyThe suspension vessel from Fukuda in the province of 
Hitachi to the immediate north of Tokyo was not intended to 
he used as a vessel for carrying liquids on a journey. Its mouth 
is comparatively wider and i b ited an excep- 
tionnlly large lid to sto spilling (pl. 6, fig. 1.) 
It has moreover two series of three rings each on each side of its 
body. ‘The shortness of the neck, the wideness of the mouth 
and its size indicate that it was used as a butter-churn. It was 
suspended from the roof and was propelled from one side to the 
other. Indian, Mesopotamian and Cretan suspension vessels 
fall into two different classes. Suspension vessels fr 
jo-daro and Harappa have either four rings or two rings for 
suspension. Those with two tings are generally flat vessels 
like modern army-water-bottles and their shape indicates that 
they were used for the carriage of liquids on long and swift 
journeys, either on horse-back or on camel's back, ‘There ix one 
exception, however, to this rule. In certain cases round minia- 
ture vessels with wider mouths also have two rings instead of 
four; Bn. 52 is a fairly large and beautifully painted miniature 
vessel with a comparatively wide mouth but it has two rings 
for suspension.® It could not have been intended for the 
carriage of liquids on x Journey. Other vensels of thesame typo 
and very neatly the same size, such as Bn. 327 from Dam! 
Koh, and Bn. 53* from Chidizi, are provided with four rings, 
Bn. 65° from Gird Koh near Wank is a tumbler shaped vessel 
with a wide mouth but it has two small loops for suspension 
instead of four. Regular water hottles were well known. A 
miniature wine-cooler is almost of the <ame shape as a modern 
round flat metal water bottle (Bn. 27).* Bn. 28 is a glazed 
suspension bottle with two rings one on each side.? ‘These 
specimens show that the Indian suspension vessels were used 
for two purposes, for slinging bottles from the roof or from @ 
Peg and for the carringe of liquids on journeys. Specimens 
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from Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa show that even small cups and 
saucers were provided with four rings or loops for the purpose 
of suspension. Certain specimens discovered by me indicate 
that oven very large jars were made for suspension, In them 
a series of large thick rings round the middle served to pass a 
thick rope which prevented the weight of the liquid) from 
crushing the vessel 

The province of Hitach 
Indus valley and Baluchist 
known to exist in Korea, Northern and Southern 
The painted pottery from Ho-Nan in Central China 
allied to pottery of the same class discovered at Mohen-jo- 
and Harappa, but no suspension vessels have boon described 
by Mr. 'T. J. Arne in his monograph on “ The painted stone age 
pottery from the Province of Ho-Nan.” Further west, suspen- 
sion Vessels have been found at Musyan, Susa and South 
Kurgan, But the best preserved suspension vessels come from 
Crete, particularly of Knossos, Cretan suspension 
vessels of the subneolithie phase belong to two different varie- 
ties and resemble the Indian types. They are :—(1) vessels 
with two rings and (2) vessels with four rings.! The vessels 
with four rings are almost identical in shape with those dis- 
covered at different places of Baluchistan or Mohen-jo-daro or 
Harappa. 

‘The second specimen of Japanese prehistoric pottery 
which calls for remark is a vessel of a peculiar type. 1 have 
head from Sir John Marshall that these vessels are called 
* wine-coolers."” "He himself has discovered ut least one of 
these vessels at Taxila® and one specimen from this place has 
recently been added to the archeological collection in the 
Indian’ Museum. ‘The Mockler collection contains “* wine-cool- 
ers" of two different types. The first type is a low vessel with 
@ flat bottom and a round top, without any handle or an 
opening in the upper part? The second type is a perfectly 
round or elongated vase without any opening on the top. The 
point of similarity between these two types are the absence of 
aneck or 0} 
the side.t 














Japan is far away from the 
nd_no intermediate links are 
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the Museum Shoshu-Kan is exactly of the same shape, the 
only differences, being the presence of two ring shaped handles 
instead of one. ‘The closed top is further ynarded by a moulded 
ridge of clay joining the two rings on each side of the vessel. 
The specimen was discovered at Shiltsuka, Takata, in Hitachi? 
Such pottery, so far as my knowledge goes, has not been found 
by Pumpelly at Anau, Susa or Musyan. The type also seems 
to be totally unknown in south-western Asia or Crete 

‘The third specimen in the prehistoric collection of the 
Museum Shoshu-Kan came from Fukuda, Osuga in Hitachi. It 
is an exquisite little dove-shaped or goose-shaped drinking cup. 
It is an elongated vessel the handle of which is the head of the 
dove or the goose and the wings are indicated by incised lines. 
‘There is a round cavity on the back of the bird and its tail has 
heen fashioned like a hollow tube or funnel? Most probably. 
liquid was drunk from these vessels through the hole in the 
tail and the contents of the vessel could be added to while a 
n was drinking out of it from the hole in the tail. Num- 
erous bird-shaped vessels have beer discoverd at Mohen-jo-daro 

Harappa, but most of them have not been recovered in 
preservation. One or two specimens have also been found 
at north Kargan but the only vessel which can compare with 
the Japanese specimen in beauty of shape and execution is the 
dove-vase of Knossos, discovered by Sir Arthur Evans who 
supposes that it had some ritualistic use. 

‘These affinities between the prehistoric potteries of Japan, 
India, Mesopotamia, Central Asia and Crete prove that in the 
later ‘phase of the’ neolithic period or the copper age there 
was direct communication between the people living along the 
eastern and the southern sea-board of Asia. 
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Fig. 5. Dove-shaped drinking vessel, from Fukuda, Oxuga in Hitachi, 
Japan. 
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Fig. 8 Bx, 52; Painted suspension vessel with two rings 
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Fig. 11 Bx. 25; Large wine-cooter, type B. 





Haramukh Legends. 


By Mrs. C. De Beavvorn Stocks. 


Like many other fertile plains and hills in Asia, the valleys 
of Kashmir were for long the source of a continuous struggle 
between different races, each one of them having their own 
religion and civilisation. The original population of Kashmir— 
chiefly composed of the Shina and Dard stocks—gave way to 
different invaders, the latest being Iranian and Turkish tribes, 

"which brought Mubammadanism with them in the XIVth 
contury. The struggle was fierce in those times, and probably 
is not entirely finished to this day 

It is evident, that in a place like Kashmir, overrun as 













some 
antiquity, and these 
massed fron 





Usually these a 
with ruins of Hind temples, of which, in Kashmi 
there are many. Most probably these legends were transmitted 
from much earlier religions, and belonged to races which have 
disappeared long ago, and’ were only absorbed by Hinduism 
later. It is a Hindu custom to collect and invent legends, 
“which will glorify the miracles and healing properties of the 
Place of worship. Some temples, have worked up these legends 

nto the form of old holy books* Indeed, the stories undergo 
‘many changes, and have, very often, little to do with the 
original version. ‘ 4c ‘ 

Such a cycle of legends are these relating to Haramukh,* 














which hitherto, have not, T'understand been rendered accessible 
to Western readers. Rising to a height of 19,903 feet it is 
‘seen for many miles, and is regarded as « holy mountain, as is 
also the Gungabal, one of the many adjacent lakes. Strangely 
_ enough my informer was a Muhammadan, a Gujar or shepherd, 
peal Chea Khan. This is an incident of some Yalnn) Bensiee 
ough the general trend of the legends comes undoubtedly from 

'& Hindu source, they could not have been taken directly from 
teligious literature. It can be supposed that they are founded 


















2 howe kinds of Mi have a special term. the mahatin 
8 The early. ame was’ Haramuketa, cf Kalbana 
 Rajotargnint transl. by "A. Stein (Westminster, 1900, 2 vols), 





‘Lawrence, The Valley of Kashoir. p14. 
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chietly on local 
these holy locali 
Indian influence. 

The legends were recorded b 
during my visit to Haramukh in July 1927, while at Naranag 
and Tronkol. ‘The latter place is not far from Gungabal. 

Naranag or Naran-nag ' is the place from which the pilgrims? 
steep path commences, and is where the group of ruined temples 
lie, and used to be connected with the worship of Siva. ‘They 
are called Rujdainbal and Nagbal, and current with the belief 
that is everywhere connected with ancient ruins, vast treasures 
are supposed to lie hidden its walls, In fact it is well 
known, that ill luck pu: tempts through a 
thorough seareh to p their riches. 

‘The tank also deserves mention at 
Naranag, eof stone. To conclude 
J will quote the ‘e's words from his ‘Tourist 
Guide to Kash —"Trees have overgrown and 

mplet ral of the smaller temples. On 
the summit of the largest, a tall pine tree has taken root which 
rises straight from the centro in rivalry of the original finial. 
‘The architecture is of a slightly more advanced type than that 
at Payech in Eastern Kashmir, the most striking feature belog 
the bold projection and lofty trefoiled arches of the lateral.” 


ion, but owing to the Hindu worship in 
have been subjected to considerable 








me through an interpreter 













































Many years ago, a king called Bekal-singh® lived on the 
mountain called Mabyn. One day, he went out shooting, taking 
with him, one hundred and twenty-five sipahi 

Now when they had travelled for two days, they came to 
the foot of the high mountain Istak. There they spent the 
night, but later a fearful stor 8 causing a wide landslip, 
for many miles, and part of it, falling on the soldiers crushed 
them to de ‘The king alone escaped, but feeling too sad to 

alace, he walked on. 
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instruct them as royal children, for one day, the boys would be 
the kings of three countries, while his daughter would be the 
queen of another country. Now the eldest boy’s name was Hari 
Singh, which was changed to Haramukh, the second one was 
called Nanga Singh which was altered to Nangapar,’ wl 
third one “was named Kurd-Singh which was chang 
Kasinagh (a land that lies near the Lolab valley). The king's 
daughter was called Braynd, and she was named Bring® after a 
country near Jammu 

Soon after this, the eldest son came to a place that seemed 
suitable to build on, while he created the Mount Haramuk, and 
made one big lake and two smaller ones. These were called 
Gungabal, Nandakol and Lulgulnag. ‘Then he built a sm 
naming it Dandider, (or Dandiya-market)? whieh held 
corn, grain and rice,” Here he 
a holy man and making his wazir act as a king for hin 
died fourteen years later, leaving three sons. Soon after a ruler 

me from a far-distant land, fighting and killing all bi 

and men. Now it so happened that the King'> pr 
charge of the hill Dandider, and the victorius king beeame 
hungry fighting. and finding the priest begged some food for 
men and himself. ‘This the priest refused, and as be prayed to 
God, the hill tu to mud and stone, but retained its form 
sa store-house. (‘This is shown up to the present day.) ‘The 
the priest himself, jamped into the Nandakol Lake, avd all th 
triumphant soldiers were so amazed and alarmed at the strang 
happenings in that astonishing land, that they fled back into 
their own country 

‘Then the Nandakol Lake was left alone for several thousand 
Jeon The fest man to come next was a king from Gujrat. 

je built a palace at Haramuk, but no trace of it can be seen 
to-day. Soon after, another ruler being envious of the palace 
near the mountain, came down, and waging war, killed the 
with all his men." He lived there for several years, but ne 
believed the story that he so often heard about the first king’ 
on having created the lake, neither did he believe about the 
priest having drowned himself in it. One day, a fearful storm 
arose, which drove snow and ice down from the top of Haramul 
and killed this unbelieving king with all his sons, his soldiers 
and his servants. From that day, snow can always be seen on 
the mountain all through the summer, and no king lives there 
now to disturb its solitude. 

‘Now Nangapar, the second son (of the first king), became a 
holy man, and created the mountain Nangapar which was so 
called after him. But the third son, ben 22 studied hard 
with the priest, who taught him the magic of blowing on his 


Nanga-Parvat, the famous mountain t 
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chest three times and wishing. Then whatever he wanted—from 
@ mountain down to a horse, be had. Kasinagh was told there 
was no water in the Lolab’ valley. He made the magic sign 
with three sticks, and blowing on them, he made water. But 
the water had come from the land of the Jogi, which land had 
now therefore run dry. A wizard dreamt that Kasinazh had 
deprived them of their water, and catching him in the valley, 
he asked him why he had done this. He was very angry, and 
turning him into a snake, the wizard put him in bis bag and 
returned to his own country. 

‘There he felt very hungey and thirsty, and eat lots of fruit, 
though he was unable to quench his thirst as there was still no 
water. ‘Then he hung his bag on the branch of a tree, and went 

p underneath. But an old woman passing, thought she 
would like to see what it was the old wizard had in his bag. 
As she opened it, the snake jumped ont, and found his way to 

e called Hamal,* which is near the Lolab valley. ‘The old 
oman followed, and turning, the snake spoke to her. It told 
her that if she wanted water, she was to dip a stick in the river. 
‘Then she was to run home dragging the stick after her, never 
letting it leave the ground. It would then create a river in its 

‘The wizard woke up to the sound of rushing water, and 
wept as he had not found any. He returned to Kasinagh and 
asked who had let him out of the bag. But Kasinagh in answer 
said; Unless you leave me at once, I will kill you. They star- 
ted fighting, and it went on for seven days, but the old wizard 
refused to stop, until Kasinagh had promised him some water. 
At last, his enemy promised him some, and consented to live for 
six months of the year in Jogi and the remainder in the Lolab. 

‘The holy man then asked the king’s daughter whether she 
would like to get married or not. Replying that she would 
rather remain single as she was, he told her to go to the land of 
Poonch. ‘There was no water there, and she was told to sora] 
‘on the ground in a curve with a stick, which movement would 
produce some. Brynd did this, thus creating many rivers with 
a large lake which was named the Lorun Sat.* 


Oateutia. Aprit 1928. 
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Some of the Worship Festivals of the Hos of Kolhan. 


By D. N. Masustpan. 


As many as seven important worship festivals are observed 
in Kolhan besides a number of w monies at regular 
intervals ; Magh - . ; Baha in March and 
April; Damurai in May; Hero in June; Bahtauli in July; 
Jamnama in August and Kalam in August and September 
In Seraikhela and other Foudatory States in Orissa, where the 
Hos live in close associ hh the Oriya speaking people, 
some of the latter's fest e been absorbed by the Hos 
‘The Oriyas also are seen to join in Ho festivals but they are 
not allowed to take part in Ho . In Ho dance, me: 
and women are seen to mix tog freely and enjoy each 
others company. As the Hos do not allow members of other 
tribes to enter into matrimonial alliances within their tril 
no wonder that they deliberately refuse to dance with the 
Oriyas. Dances as a rule afford unrestrained mirth to the 
people and association with others in dances with whom marital 
lations are tabued may lead to undesirable complications. 
‘The Hos have no fixed date o1 ich the festivals are 
be celebrated, the ceremonies depending on the economic condi- 
tion of the villagers. When their granaries are full and they 
are free from outside engagements they meet together in the 
house of the Deuri or priest who appoints a day for its celebra- 
tion. Each village decides for itself, so that « particular cere- 
mony extends over a long period, say a couple of month 
Kolhan. ‘This is generally the Case with Maghe and Baha 
festivals. The Hos possess no priest-caste among them, the 
village Deuri who is a member of the tribe and who is entrusted 
h their religions and sacredotal functions, is more or less 
‘@ village official and is appointed for his ial proficiency 
in the sacred lore of the tribe. ‘The office is not absolutely 
hereditary, but generally the Deuriship goes to the family of the 
Deuri. ‘The eldest son inherits the office of the father. T have 
seen a case in which the eldest son was a minor, but was allowed 


nt * paray’ of the Hos. 
fos is the Maghe which is 

regards the significance of the 

fundas and other cognate 

plateau also have this festival. 

t by referring it to the Bengali month 
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Magh.’ As it is held in the month of ‘Magh" the fes 
held in honour of spirits whose lodies were devoured 
animals (ic. Magia Bongas) it is styled "Maghe Festival” 
Although the Hos who arein touch with thete urban heighbou 
always try to. misrepresent facts fearing lest their oultured 
neighbours will speak lightly of them. the people in the 
interior are to some extent free from this vice, and I have seen 
that straight questions put to them, have elicited the right 
answer. It appears from enquiries made in different quarters, 
that the term ‘Maghi’ is not the sam wrat" in Bengali, 
but is used to mean the procreative power of young mon 
Whether the latter significance is an after-thought or the 
general sexual liberty enjoyed by the people during the festival 
has suggested such an association that remains to be ascertaine: 
But whenever I approached the people to have my doubts 
cleared regarding the use of the word, I was given an evasive 
answer and it was auch difficulty I could arrive at the 
significance. No © any long stretch of 
ation to arrive at such an explanation of the word for 

is always after the celebration of the ‘Maghe’ festival that 
marriages are settled and the Hos believe that if they do not 
indulge heart and soul during the festival, the number of births 
in the tribe is sure to decrease. 

Every village has to celebrate festival, Should any 
lage fail to do it, it is sure to be doomed, the villagers are 
cursed and there is no hope for them. For Dessauli Bonga 
sends diseases and famines to the village, rats to devour the 
grains and epidemics to sweep away the villagers, If any 
individual refrains from taking part in the ceremony, his fate is 
sealed, his crops are sure to be damaged, members of his family 
must die or be devoured by wild animals. Such is the strong 
belief of the Hos, that there is hardly any absentee, People 
working in remote parts must come back to their respective 
villages during the festival to take part in it, ‘The absence of 
any fixed date for the celebration of the festival, accounts for 
much inconvenience to Ho labourers whose field of work 
may lie miles away and to young men who are tempted to 
participate in it in different villages. The festivals of the Hos 
afford unrestrained mirth and dalliance and these are baits 
enough to tempt the young men from neighbouring villages. 
The pernicious effects of the prevalent system of celebrating 
the festival in Kolhan have called for direct action on the part 
of Ho leaders and the precautionary measures adopted by them 
ave commendable.* 

‘The ritual portion of the festival extends over five conse- 
cutive days and on all the days except the last the villagers with 


1 Modern Review, March, 1925. Author's article on Social Reform. 
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the Deuri at their head offer Pujas and sacrifices to the village 
deity or Dessauli Bonga. Offerings of * handia’ and sacrifices of 
fowls and ‘bodas" or he-goats to ‘oa’ or ‘wagoi’ Bongas 
(family spirits) are obligatory on every oceasion. 

‘The following functions are attended to :— 

()) Ist day. Gawmara. 

Ote-illi. 
i vy. Lovo. F 
(4) ath day. “Marang paray 
(3) Sth day, Basi or Bonga Hanr. 


















jaw mara :—When the villagers get ready for the festival 
they meet at the house of the Deuri, where they decide upon « 
date for the celebration. Every Ho village is self-sufficient. 
It contains a family or two of *Tantis” or weavers who supply 
coarse clothes to the Hos; one or two families of * Lohar” or 
Blacksmiths, and a few families of *Gaw' or cowmen. These 
belong to the lowest strata of Hindu society and mostly 
imported to be of service to the Ho population. ‘They are 
generally paid for their services in kind, and in no case are 
allowed to hold lands ‘The *Gaw' tends the 
cattle of the village t milk their cows; for 
the milk belongs to the calves, and to deprive them of it, is, 
in their opinion, tantamount to depriving a child of its mother's 
milk. Besides, the Hos consider it derogatory, if not beneath 
their dignity, fo tend th so the *Gaw’ is appointed 
to look after the animals, for the Hos require them only tor 
ploughing and preparing the soil. Now when the date for ti 
ceremony arrives, the village *Gaw’ is summoned to the house 
of the Deuri who instructs him about the paraphernalia required 
rst day of celebration, 


in the villoge * a 
the. second st the Deuri offers ‘illi” or 


‘The vill come with pots full of 


Took wit dof sal leaves in hasta 
L. a cup made of ves in ban 
‘the villagers approach the couple to pour the liquor 
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from the pots to the leaf cups. ‘The first man pours the liquor 
into the Deuri’s cup and the next into that of the Deuri’s 
wife. ‘The Deuri mutters some incantations and then pours down 

contents on the ground. ‘The wife follows suit. Next, the 
two villagers change places and the first man pours liquor into 
the eup of the Deuri's wife while the second man. fills up 
the cup of the Deuri. Thie time also the liquor is dropped 
down. ‘The process is thus repeated seven times, each tan 
giving the liquor alternately to Deuri and his’ wife. ‘The 
Seventh time being over, Deuri and his wife drop down the 
ieaf-cups and leave the place amidst loud cheers aud ‘hullah* 
of the’ villagers. ‘The remaining liquor is then distributed 
amongst all present, who cheered with the intoxicating drink, 
Set up dance at' the village ‘akhara’ which is continued 
till late hours at night 

Loyo :—There is no general * puja” or sacrifice this day 
‘Lhe villagers observe it as a purificatory day, preparatory to the 
Marang festival, the principal function of the Maghe festival. 
Every house is ‘swept clean, the floors and courtyards rinsed 
with cowdung solution and ‘the villagers take a purificatory 
Vath in the neighbouring river or tank as the case may. be. 
On their return to their respective homes light cowdung 

ion is sprinkled on their heads and on all the articles of 
use. After the ceremonial bath, villagers may offer 
sacrifices to the ‘oa’ or‘ wagoi’ Bongas, if they had promised 
to do so during illness or for any social or agrarian troubles 
that might have occurred in the preceding year. ‘The rest 
of the villagers pass the time in frivolous jollities. 

‘The fourth day is set apart for the celebration of the 
+ Marang Parav,’ which is the main function of the festival. 
The Deuri has’ to fast all day and is not allowed to take 
anything except some quantity of rice-beer which is a drink of 
the Hos. Generally speaking, he does not touch rive-beer even. 
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time. 

village, alleys, where a 
Faised ‘plo iready been erected tiie day ketone. he 
Deuri is then conducted by the villagers to this place of 


worship after his ceremonial bath to invoke the “Dessauli 
Bonga” and to offer sacrifices. ‘The villagers take with them 
one large pot containing rice-beer, a pot fall of water, some 
Jeat one red cock and two hens. ‘The Deuti first places « 
pices of bark hich they call ‘lama’ and an ‘Icha” with, 
lousoms, ‘ichabah ' wi 
formulas, 
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Bonga. ‘The Deuri 


rs rice-beer into the leaf cups, and 
scatters some *arua 


the ground and taking hold of the 
i After each repoti- 
ns, the Deuri places the cock on the ground 
le it to eat the grains scattered and the villagers 
about four or five in number assist the Deuri in blowing horns of 
buffaloes exch time the cock partakes of the grains. The process 
is repeated sev d by the Deuri 
amidst deafening sounds of horn fresh blood is poured on 
the ground in front of the Deuri and the cock thrown aside, 
Next the Deuri takes the hen and chants the incantations 
and after the seventh repetition the hen is likewise killed and 
offered to the *Nage Bonga.’ As the ‘Nage Bonga” is a 
fomale spirit a cook cannot be offered to her: | The blood is 
sprinkled on the ground and the body put aside, Lastly the 
Deuri takes the second hen and offers it to“ Buru Bonga’ 
and other spirits of the forest, this time, however, the hen is not 
sacrificed by the Deuri, who ws it away after citing the 
hymns, when the villagers kill it each throwing « stone at 
the poor creature, thus affording cruel sport to the gathering 
‘The Deuri then sprinkles water on the cock and the hen and the 
villagers who assisted the Deuri take them to the Deuri’s 
we, where these are cooked and eaten by the Deuri and 
‘The rest of the villagers then retire to the 
village “akhara” where the dance is in full swing and join with 
the party. The hen killed by the villagers is the spoil of 
the village Dom 
"The songs sung on the occasion are either serious or 
obscene. ‘The obscene ones are fouler than language can 
express. An example of the Intter ix the attempt of male 
dancers to deseribe the female organ while the female dancers 
Heseribe the male organ. They will tell vou that unless the 
Villagers indulge in these vulgar songs, calamities worse tha 
death are sure to fall on them, the Bongas would got displeasa 
and in their wrath cause all Sorts of diseases and epidemics to 
chastise the villagers. | ‘The underlying motive of this particular 
custom seems to be something else, for we know that the Oraons 
also perform certain magico-religious observances to augment 
the procreative power of the tribo. A slit is made on the 
central pivot of a dormitory house, and the boys are required to 
press. their generative organ into this with the belief that 
this magical observance will increase the procreative power 
of the young men of the tribe. So the description of sex organs 
too may mean a device for augmentation of the generative 
wor of the tribe; for we know. amongst the Hos during 
festivals, men and women mix freely and t strain is 
exorsised on the laws of decorum. Sexual Viconse, before 
marriage, though not tacitly recognised, is prevalent amongst 
the Hos, and a gitl does not suffer on account of any intrigue: 


ne. 
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before her marriage. Practically there are no sociel laws 
forbidding a young man to enter into much intimacy with 
a girl of a neighbouring village—unless the intimacy is carried 
to the extreme and an issue is apprehended. In such case 
the girl’s parents will force the young man to marry the gitl, oF 
bribe some other young man to marry her. 

‘The fifth day witnesses a typical ceremony known as the 
“Basi” or the * Bonga hanr’ or the expulsion of the spirits, 
Like the * Bisarjan* ceremony of Hindus, performed on the 4th 
day of the ‘Durga Puja” when the Goddess * Durg 
all her company is commuted to the river, the Hos also a 
away the s on the filth day of the festival, 

‘The function is called * Basi’ or the end. ‘The villagers 
armed with sticks, four to five cubits long, come out in batches 
of ten to twelve and begin hunting the spirits with vociferous 
songs and incantations unintelligible to the villagers themselver 
They assemble at the boundary line of the village and begin by 
singing or rather chanting thei jons in singsong tune and 

n in zigzag Way ti signs of being possessed 
with a spirit and points out a spot which is accepted by the 
lagers as the haunt of the spirits, ‘The possessed’ man 
runs with the villagers at his heels on to a big tree or ' jungle ” 
near by and addresses the spirits thus :— 
We have brought you here. 
We want you to stay here. 
Please take up your abode on the tree. : 


With these words they return to the village. ‘Thus finishes 
tho great Maghe? festival of the Hos. 
aha Festival :—Baha means flower and ° Baha paray’ is 

the flower festival of the Hos. It is held early in Spring 
between March and April when the Sal tree blossoms. Nature 
weara a flowery garment ea newly wedded bride she 
oppear with all her freshness and charms. The primitive 
mind marvels at this mystic and wonderful t of Nature. 
and the surprise that makes him to approach her with ali 
the reverence of a devotee, induces him to place his choicest 
resonte at, her sscred altar. Nature fa ed to be the 
ide of “Sing Bonga’ and the divine marriage is conxum- 
mated by universal rejoicings and offering Pujas and sacrifices 
to the “Dessauli.’ ‘The divine marriago is also regarded as the 



















































. bol of fertility ‘The Mundas and the Oraons also celebrate 
is divine marriage and all their marriages are held after 
the consummation of the divine marringe. The Hos also” m 
do not allow an: Pabenees before the * Be oa festival. aie: 
of livine nuptial may thered from 
extract from Dr. Frazer’s Golden Bough (Abridged 5 





oe SAY Athens tho god of the vine; Diouyres, waa sanehlly 
ee 
2! Ea aii bee 
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nacried to the queen, and it appears that the consummation of 
is divine marriage as well as the espousals was enacted at the 

ceremony but whether the part of the god was played by a 

man oran image we do not know. We learn from Aristotle that 
he ceremony took place in the old official residence of the king, 

known as the cattle stall which stood near the Prytaneum 
r Townhall on the nor lope of the Acropoles. The 

object of the marri y other than that 

of ensuring th y of the vines 

which Dionysus was the god. ‘Thus both 

the ceremony would answer to the nup' 

queen in May.” 


work we find, “Every year about 
the middle of March when the season for fishing with the 
dragnet began the Algonqiuns and Hurons married their nets to 
two young girls aged six or seven. | The reason for choosing the 


ciful and dramatic nuptials are intended as « magical device 
to augment the fertility of the vines or fruit trees or to ensure 
success of the fishing season. The same may be held with 
regard to the divine marriage of the primitive tribes whe 
also intend to ensure the fecundity of the tribe. 

The festival extends over two consecutive days. ‘The 
first day is known as * * Every village possesses a 
big tree or hill near by which is regarded as the abode of 
the * Dessauli Bonga ’ and the villagers with the Deuri at the 
head approach the abode of the Bonga with a basketful of 
cowdung. A particular spot is selected under the tree or at 
the foot of the hill which the Deuri sweeps and plasters over 
with cowdung. He then promises to the * Dessauli Bonga’ 
That he would come the next morning with offerings and the 
party retire to the village. The Deuri fasts all day and is only 
allowed to drink small quantity of rice-beer. At about 10 A.a1 
next morning the ° Puja’ begins. The male members of the 
village with the Deuri go to the appointed place whore the 
Dessauli is worshipped with great eclat. ‘The villagers pl 
‘heaps of Sal flowers on the spot, sprinkled with cowdung 
‘solution. A cock is also taken for sacrifice. First the Deuri 
‘offers the flowers to the Dessauli with incantations :— 

 Tising deo babaparav hamoko dumoko 
| Mera kula mera bing buru horare 
Gara horare sitia betiako bugite kotauko 
- Mera boasn mera Iniasu. 
= * . = . - 
ae paikiko merako Jaihasua, merako bohasua 
. iB kan gekako ? 
c., 
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Then the cock is tak 
*Marang Paray,’ some g 
on the ground. "The Deuri utters incantations in 
Dessauli and after each such incantation the cock is placed on 
the ground to enable it to partake of the scattered grains. 
This is repeated seven times when the cock is killed by the 
Deri, 

Next the Deuri has to cook the sacrificed cock and some 
* rice on the spot. When the cooking is finished the 
Deuri’s wife goes to the spot and stirs the contents of the 
pots with a ladle, The number of stirrings is limited by the 
number of times the Deuri walks round the spot citing incanta- 
tions as he moves. 

















‘The Deuti then distributes the flowers amongst the villagers 
who rally around him to receive them. ‘The flowers are made to 
hang freely from the thatch of every house in the village, and it 
is believed, that the flowers possess the power to drive away 
diseases and epidemics. 

The party then retire to the village where the women 
expect them, For it is the custom in Baha festival not to cook 
food before the people return from the * Pu: With the 
exception of ‘handia’ the villagers, male and female, do not 
tonch any food. On return from the place of worship the 

illagers propitiate the ‘Oa’ Bongas in their respective houses 
with rice, ‘handia” cocks or he-goats as promised durin, 
the year. This being finished the women cook their f& 
and men and women sit together for the breakfast. 

Maidens deck themselves with floral wreaths and like 
angels tread lightly up and down the village attracting notice of 
the young men who come from all Kolhan to enjoy the 
festival. ‘This is the time for mutual selection ; and i 
people desirous of matrimony make the best use of the occasion 


And as a result of this many matches are consummated after the 
Baha festi 




































saying that they will offer sacrifices and pujas next morning. 


next at 11 a. the villagers accompany the 














Arricne No. 22 


The Use of Nose Ornaments in India.! 
By K, N. Cnarrensen. 








mparative study of ornaments modes of ornu- 
ntation, ancient and modern, shows many striking changes 
that have taken place in this country during the passage of 
centuries, 

Amongst others the use of nose ornaments may be cited 





















49 @ prominent case in point, for, although this particular 
class of ornaments is now in almost universal use all over 
India, it can be definitely proved that it is foreign in origin 








ly recent introduction 
In a study of the antiquity of types of ornament in Indis, 
‘one bas perforce to fall back on secondary evidence, due to the 
fact that, unlike Egypt, very few actual finds have been made 
of ancient hoardsof ornament and treasure. Tt may be remarked 
in passing that amongst these few finds of antique jewellery 
not a single article can be definitely said to be a nose ornament. 

‘The secondary evidence referred to above may be divided 
into two seotions, namel: z 

Ist. Evidence of visual representation, such as sculpture, 
painting, frescos, eto., from historical monuments and temples 

2nd. Evidence in Literature. 

T will first put forward the results of the investigation of 
the evidence in pictorial and plastic arts. 

T started with the Barhut stupa remains in the Indian 
Museum of this city, becanse the figures out in relief are in good 
preservation and a profusion of jewellery of many types and 
varieties are represented therein. ‘The number of male and 
female characters depicted is very large and they represent all 
classes. A minute examination failed to show a single nose 
ornament. In confirmation of my findings 1 may quote 
Canningham's remarksia his monograph on the Stups of Barhut, 
(PSE eThere. are no nose rings and I may note here that I have 
not observed the use of this hideous disfigurement in any ancient 
sculptures.” : 

" Next came Sanchi. I have to confess here that my search 
in this case was conducted by means of photographs of the 
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1 Read | before the, An 
Congress held in Caloutta. January. 1928. 
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not by examination in 
‘ose ornament. 

~ the sculptural remains at Bodh Gaya, Amaravati 
Udaigiri, Sarnath, Badami, Ellora, Elephanta and the Orissa 
temples at Bhubaneswar and Konark were studied by means 
of the photograph albums of the Archaeological Survey and 
from the illustrations in the various memoirs, monographs and 
histories of art, such as those by Fergusson, Cunningham, 
Burgess, Vincent Smith and Coomaraswamy. 

‘A prolonged and careful search showed that nose ornaments 
were absent in all these photographs and drawings, and the same 
was the case with regard to the reproductions of the collections 
of ancient and mediaeval Indian sculpy in the musenms of 
this country and abroad. 

During a recent tour in the States of Udaipur and Jaipur 
in Rafputana I carefully examined the sculptures on the temples 
and monuments at Eklingarh, Chittor and Amber, I was not 
able to of a nose ornament even in the 
Jagat Siromani temple of Amber. which is reputed to have bi 
built by Raja Mansingh, the great general of Akbar. 

Further I may say that I have carefully searched the 
tatuary and other sculptural work on view in the archaeologi- 
‘al galleries of the Indian Museum. Nose ornaments are cons- 
pieuous y their absence there, too. 

‘The sculptural remains mentioned above cover 
starting from about the 2nd century B.C. to the 
century of the present er: 

The only instance that I have been able to find of nose 
ornaments being shown in plastic work is in the Padu Mandapam 
‘of the great temple at Madura, where the statues of the queens of 
‘Tirumal Naik are shown with nose ornaments. These sculptures 
were executed during the 17th century and therefore may be 
considered to be foirly recent, 

Beyond the limits of present-day India, there are the im 
mense and fairly well-preserved sculptural remains of Borobudur 
and Prambanam at Javi It is, 1 believe, fairly certain that 

re executed under Indian direction and the in 
spiration and technique are typical of Ancient Indi: 

T have examined a fairly complete set of excellent. photo- 

‘aphs of these places and also the splendid reproductions in 

m's Borobudur. ‘There also the nose ornament ia absent. 

‘Turning to pictorial evidence we have the Frescoes (or as 
Sir John Marshall says, tempera paintings) at Ajanta and Bagh 
in India and Sigiriya in Ceylon. a 

I have very carefuily through the seproaaneons. 
in Griffith's and Lady books on Ajanta and 
the recent publication of the It Society on the cave temples 
at iS "They do not contain any tation of nose 
ornaments. In confirmation with to Ajanta I may 





situ, 
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quote Griflith. “The nose ring nowhere appear: 
Ajanta, Vol. 1, p. 16. fe re 
Similarly, nose ornaments 





e absent in the few dra 





ings 








gi 

Going further afield, I may mention that the reproductions 
of the paintings in the cave temples of Tun Huang, published 
by Sir Aurel Stein in his "Thousand Buddhas,” do not seem to 
contain any nose ornaments either. 

‘Coming to Indian paintings in general, the eatliewt repre- 
sentation of nose ornaments that 1 have seen are in the 
reproductions of some illustrated Gujrati manuscripts, reputed 
to date back to the 15th century, in Coomaraswamy's His- 
tory of Indian and Indonesian Art. ‘I have myself seen several 
uch manuscripts in some private collections, though they 
ure not so old, and they undoubtedly do show nose ornaments. 

In striking contrast to the above are the  illustration= 
in the Razm Namah, in the Jeypore State library. This 
book was written and illustrated by the order of the 
Emperor Akbar, 1 do not remember having seen any note 
ornaments in any of the illustrations, although it must be 
said that I had no chance of carefully going through them. 1 
any case, several of those pictures h roduced in 
the Journal of Indian Art and elsewhere, and in these th 
female characters depicted have not been shown with nose 
ornaments, although profusely adorned with jewellery other- 
wise. 

Later paintings show nose ornaments as a rule, although « 
painting depicting the marriage procession of Prince Khurram 
(ater the Emperor Shah Jehan) shows a troupe of female 
musicians not one of whom has any nose ornament. 

Next comes the question of evidence in literature. 1 have 
to start here with a confession that my knowledge of Sans- 
krit being very poor, [ have had to rely upon the authority 
of others. 

T have myself only gone through Arthashastra and 
Amarakosha. Arthashastra contains a detailed account of 
the stringing of pearls and precious stones together with 
the uses of the same for personal adornment. Various pacts of 
the body and head are described as being the seats of orna- 
ments, but the nose is excluded, although, as is well known, of 
all gems the pearl is most commonly ‘used in nose orna- 
ments. Amarakosha gives a faitly big list of ornaments in use 
in India at that period but no mention is made of nose 
ornaments. 

Tn a paper, which deals with literary evidence only, on the 
restion of the nose ring ax an Indian ornament published in the 

P.A.S.B.. (N.S.) Vol. XIX.. Mr N. B. Divatia, B.A., C.8.. 
‘makes the definite statement that neither the Sanskrit lexicons 
hor the general literature contains any reference to the nose ring. 
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Prof. Jogesh Chandra Ray 
lexicographer 

in the Bengal 
mentions that he has fai 





hi, the well known 
ticle of his published 
Vol. 27, part 2, No. 1, 
d to find the name of a single nose 
ornament in Sanskrit literature, thereby confirming my view 
0 the subject as expressed in an article published previous 
in the same journal 
authorities quoted above agree that the pre- 

names of such ornaments are of non-Sanskritic 
Indeed Mr. Divatia quotes from two Persian lexicons, 

and Gayas-nl-lugat. which give Persian names of 
jose ornaments together with the statement that such names 
are of Turkish derivation 

From what has been stated a 
that nose ornaments are non-Indi 
here up to the early mediaeval peri 
tinted. 

Next comes ¢ 
ornaments were introduced 

Mr. Divatia contends that sincet he present-day Indi 
names of this class of ornaments are Mohammedan in origin, 
and further since De Quincey in his “Toilette of the Hebrew 
lady "’ mentions that nose ornaments were in vogue amongst the 
Hebrews and the Midianites, it can be taken for granted th 
hose ornaments were introduced by the Mohammedan in 
























©, I hope my contention 
and were unknown 
"dhas been amply substan- 















as to the source from which such 




















ders and that they originated in the Mohammedan countrios 
abroad. 
1 personal this 













matter, excepting that everything points ¢ introduction 
‘of nose ornaments by fohammed: jer, inasmuch, 
as they appeared in India after the Mohammedan invasion and 
the use of such trinkets became widespread with the expan- 
sion of Mohammedan power here. 

As regards the origin in Mohammedan countries [ am 
not so certain, I failed to find a single illustration of any such 
omament amongst hundreds of excellent reproductions of any 

lastic and pictorial art from the ancient monuments of Egypt. 
Phoenicia, Babylonia, Aeayria and Ancient Persia, x 

It is true that the nose jewel ‘Nezem was in use 
amongst the Hebrews, as we find mention of it in the Bible in 
several places, such as amongst the presents given to Rebecca 
by Abraham’s servant (Gen. XXIV. 22,47) and in Ezekiel (XVI. 
12) “‘n jewel for her nose.” ete. “Bat still that does not. 
‘explain the absence of such ornaments from the pictorial and 

representations. ‘The ornament was probably like our 
 Phuli_ or. Nakchhabi, and not the Besar, Bulak or 
Nath which entails pierci septum. 
_ Tt may be that a F group of Semitic tribes were 
fn the habit ; 
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Nose ornaments of various kinds are in use at the present ~ 
time in Egypt, Syria and a few other countries inhabited by 
Mohammedan population. The solitary pictorial evidence that 
J have so far found to prove that nose ornaments were used 
by Mohammedans in the early mediaeval period, lies in a 
painting by Shapur, the famous Persian painter, depicting 
dancing scene at the court of Mohammad Tugblak. All the 
dancing girls, whose costume, head-dress and features are foreign 
and Mohammedan, wear ‘nose ornaments. Otherwise the 
Persian, Arabic and Turkish paintings, a= in Martin's collec- 


"That other peo} 
taet with the Semitic Mohammedan ivi 
nose ornaments is seen from the following description of the 
dress and ornaments of a particular Tartar tribe in a book 
named Costumes of the Russian Empire” published in 
1803. © details of ‘Tartar tribes e also 
he Nogai, the 
jexcription contains the i -y statement 

“And some of them even pass through the nostrils a cing 
loaded with pearls and valuable stones which descends ax low 
aa the mouth ; this strange ornament is not uncommon to th 
females of Astrakh ly worn by all those wh 
dwell on the borders of Akbtouba ™ (i.e. the Persian border) 

‘In describing their oceupati © book further says: they 
carry on an extensive commerce with the Armenians, Persians 
and Boukharians,” which shows their points of contact with the 
Mohammedan civilization. The ornament described resembles 
our Nath, It would be interesting to find out the bistory of 
this article in that locality. 

In case it could be proved that the use of nose ornaments 
was absent or fairly scarce amongst such peoples of India as did 
not come much in contact with the Mohammedan civilization, 
lay virtué of their places of habitat being either difficult of 
access during the Mohammedan suzerainty or being situated 
beyond the reaches of Mohammedan conquest, then a further 
proof of the Mohammedan medium of introduction of these 
articles would be established. Unfortunately I have not been 
able to go very far in this matter for want of ready referen: 
Still I may mention the following facts for all they are worth : 

In the monograph on Birhors (by Mr. S. C. Roy) it is stated 
that that tribe does not use nose ornaments. The Birhors live 
in a country that was particularly out of the way prior to th 
introduction of railways. 

‘In Mr. A. K. Tyer’s monograph on ‘* The Cochin tribes and 
castes” the descriptions of the dress and ornaments of the vari 

lete and the book contains 
o In the following 
riptive accounts and photographs no nose ornament is in 
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evidence. although elsewhere they have been both described and 
pietorially depicted : 
ans—Photograph of a group of seven females and 
description. 
Kaniyan —Photograph of a group 
Valan—Photograph of a group of 12 females and deserip- 











Indeed it may be said that nose ornaments do not seem to 
be much in use amongst the tribes and castes described in 
Vol. I of that treatise and amongst the fishing tribes described 
in Vol. II. ‘These tribes are mostly forest dwellers or fishing 
peoples of the coast, that is to say, the segregated peoples of 
country that lay beyond the precincts of the Mohammedan 
empires and kingdoms. 

‘Thurston's treatise on the castes and tribes of Southern 
India is not se complete as Mr. Iyer's book with regard to the 
description of dress and ornaments, but still from what there 

that work it seems that the Kanikars and Todas do 
use nose orna ppreciable extent. In 
case of the tribe it is distinotly mentioned 
that the males have their noses pierced and stopped with pieces 
of wood. No nose ornaments are mentioned in the case of 
the females, neither does the photographie reproduction show it. 

Apart from such isolated groups it may be said that nose 
ornaments are in general use throughout present-day India 
proper, although there are signs of ite falling in dlefavour 
in the more cultured and advanced sections of society. 

‘To sum up, it seems quite certain that nose ornaments 
game into India with the Mohammedan invaders, or rather 
I should say, in the train of the invaders, for who amongst them 
—Arabs, Persians, Moguls, Turks, Tartars, etc.—were actu- 


ally responsible for the introduction, and whether those orna- 

ments were in general use amongst the introducers for any 

considerable period of time, cannot be determined as yet, The 
1 


evidence of Persian miniature paintings seems to show that it 
was not in use in that country. Manucci’s descriptions seem 
to prove that it was not in general use in the Moghul harems 
of his day. So far for negative evidence. 

As regards positive evidence, we have the following, 
namely : (i) the use of the Nezem’ amongst the Hebrews of 
ancient time and probably some other Semitic tribes, (ji) 
the jioture of the fe le dancers in Shapur’s painting, 
(iii) the nose ornament worn by the females of the Nogai tribe 
in common with all tribes of Astrakhan (Costumes of the Empire 
‘of Russia) on the borders of the Akhtouba, (iv) the present 
day mse of nose ornaments in Syria, and pa 
ote joumedan countries, (v) the derivation of the word 

“Bulakh" denoting a nose pendant (« 
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lowermost is usually elongated pear-shaped pearl) used 
in Northern India iwatia says that the lexicon (Asafeul 
lugat) consulted by him gives the derivation as from Turkish 
and the meaning variously as (a) hole, (6) the nostril, (c) 
string passed through a camél’s nose, and lastly (/) us « 
nose ornament. ‘The further  informat that the 
Turks consider this word as 
it that “East in this instance m 
origin. ‘The last (vi) and the most important ‘piece of evi- 
dence is as follows. It can be easily shown that almost all 
Tadian ornaments which were in use in this countey in the Pre 
Mahommedan period, reached Further or Greater India to 
the East, meaning such countries as Burma, Malay Peninsula, 
Java, Bali, Borneo, Siam, Indo-China, ete., by means of cultural 
contact through trade, religion and in some cases actual con 
quest. But strangely enough, of the myriad forms and vari- 
eties of nose ornaments not one, not even the practice of wear- 
ng Ornaments on the nose, can be found to the east of India 
amongst the actual native present-day people: 
tries, nor can it be seen on the sculptural or picto: 
ations of the same during the past ages. Whereas, with 
regard to the countries and peoples to the West of Lac 
nose ornaments can be seon as far as the boundaries of Moham: 
medan empires and kingdoms of the past and present, with 
very few blank spaces—if at all. This certainly does point 
to the introduction of nose ornaments into India from the West 
and that by the Mohammedans. The countries to the ast 
‘of India escaped actual conquest by the Mahommedans who 
overran India, and hence probably the absence of nose orna- 
ments in those countries. 

With regard to the above-mentioned instance a good deal 
of further investigation is necessary, which Iam unable to do 
for want of requisite knowledge and reference, and therefore 
ean only, indicate the lines on which it may be conducted by 
those with the proper equipment for the same, and pass on 

In (ii) the dancers may be identified from their dress, 
features, eto., in (iii) the tribes “in the borders of the 
Akhtouba” may be identified and the custom of using nose 
ornaments amongst them investigated as to the orig 
distribution from the accounts of travellers like Marco Po! 
the one side and Muller, Pallas, ete, on the other. Accoun 
recent travels may also be consulted to find present-day 
distribution. 

‘The evidence in (v) raises a question. It is said that Bulak 
means nostril, hole, string passed through # camel's nose and, 

finally, « nose ornament. ‘The distribution of nose ornaments 
_ slong the Astrakhan border of Persia, Syria and Egypt suggests 
the route of thecamel caravans. Has this fact any significance ! 
What about the intermediate places and the further (Centrai 
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inn) reaches of the caravan route? How far can this connee- 
on Between the camel caravan and the nose ornament be 
traced 7 

In this connection it. should be mentioned that the word 

hor“ Nuth " meaning a nose ring, has the widest distribu- 
in India amon mes of nose ornaments. We 
find this term being used all over India as meaning the almost 
identical ornament, whereas other ornaments have different 
mes indifferent parts of the country. Nath is the term used 
Gujrati, Sindhi, Marathi, Hindi, Bengali, ete., and in Mr. A. K. 
Iyer’s Cochin tribes and castes, we find the same term in use in 
Cochin too to signify a nose ring, Mr, Divatia says that this 
word is derived from a Desya word Naththa—war, meaning « 
nose string as passed through the nostrils of bullocks, camels and 
the like. He quotes Hi N17. 
which gives rare the only meaning of Nath. All these 
seem to point to the eattle nose string in general and the camel 
hose-string in particular as the source of origin of the nose ring 
and pendant 

The evidence in Arabic a 
point would be valuable, speci 
these ornaments. 

From Col. Hendley's monograph on * Indian Jewellery" 
we get a few bits of information regarding the use of noxe 
ornaments abroad, from which we gather that such ornaments 
are in use amongst the Bhots, the billmen near Kabal, the 
Puktito or Pakshto speaking peoples (the Pathans), the 
Brabuies, the Persians, the Arabs of Zanzibar, the modern 
Egyptians and 

We also find from the same source that the Parsi and 
the Beni-Isracl communities had the custom of using nose 
ornaments, some forty or fifty years ago, but since then this 
practice gradually fell into disfavour and finally disappeared. 

‘The present-day distribution of nose ornaments in Indi is 
very wide and a complete list of names, together with desorip- 
tions and mode of wearing, is very difficult to get together. 
The following list, compiled mainly from Hendley's 
monograph, is incomplete but may give some idea both in 
the matter of distribution and that of variety. A few foreign 
names are also adjoined, just to show the track of the noxe 
ornament, which is from Westwards into India and no further 
to the East, 









































Persinn literature on this 
Jy as to the earliest mention of 














Some Nastes or Nosz ORNAMENTS IN INDIA AND BEYOND. 


Derm. Broad descrip- Localities. where the term. 
tion. is used. 
‘Nas Nose ring -.  Mabarashtra. 


Noth 





Nose ring -. Sindh, Panjab, Gujrat, 





i: 








1927.) 
Term. 


Nath aa 


Nathiva — .. 
Nathni 1. 


Nathdhage 
Nathu 
Naththa 
Bulak 


Boolakee 
Bulo 

Leung. 
Bhauriya .. 
Latkan =. 


Nolak 
Morni 





Phuli 











Nose pendant. _ 





Nose ting 
Nose stud 2) 


Nose pendant 


Peacook-shaped 

Pendant to 
iath. 

Small ring with 
a single stone 

a Prtent. 
jing 3 
dont of gold 
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Localities where the term 
used. 


United Provinces. Behar, 
Bengal, Bombay. Cochi 
Rajputana 
Behar, Sindh. 
Rajpntana, United Provin 
ces, Behar. 








Amongst — Mohammedans 
generally and in Punjab, 
United Provinces, Behar, 
Gujrat. 

Madras. 

Sindh. 

Punjab, Sindh, Rajputana, 
United Provinces, Behar. 

Rajputana and nearabouts. 





Bengal. 
Rajeatana, Punjab, 


Panjab. 


Panjab and Kashmir (1) 
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Term. Broad descrip- 
with 
_.+ Nose pendant 
Nose stud 
Pezwan  .. Nose ring 


Natkai =. 





ay } * Indian Jewellery.’ 


Halkah-i-bini Nose ornament” 5 Persian names. From Por- 
sian Dist. by Wollaston. 
| Peblished in 1889. Quo- 


Khazam —.. H 






Barsan .. 5 os de 
“Indian Jewellery. 
is tian terms from Lam 







Khizam —.. Nose ring 


™ Mode: Es ti 
Khuzam a ” ales, 


Quoted by Hendley 
Indian Jewellery.” 


‘Thore are two principal methods of wearing these orna- 
ments, first by means of a hole bored in the alae of the nose. 
Hindus of Upper India have only the left alae bored and the 
Mahommedans the right (Indian Jewellery, page 71). In 
Madras they frequently bore both the alaw., ‘The second 
method is by hole bored through the septum. This latter 
practice chiefly obtains amongst the Mahommetans, as far 
4s Northern India is concerned. In Bengal little girls usually 
wear a single pearl or stone pendant suspended from the 
septum. In the South, specially Orissa and Madras, pondants 
worn through the septum are very vommon, as is the case 
amongst the Lepohas and Paharis of Darjeeling. In general 
it may be said that nose rings and studs, such as Nath, 
Besar, Bali and Laung, Nakchanda, Nakehchabi, are aso 
mile worn through the alae and pendants such as Lutkan, Nolak, 
Bohr ete., through the septum, but there are exceptions to 
loth the systems. 

‘Nose ornaments are gradually going out of favour. For 
example, the more advanced communities like the Parsis, Beni- 
Taracls, Brahmos, etc., do not use it any longer, although they 
used to do so not so very long ago, The Nath has practically 
disappeared in Bengal, where the nose stud for grown ups and the 
Nolak pendant for little girls are the only nose ornaments in 

use, and that also not in the higher strata of society. 

‘And the sooner this system of hideous disfigurement, 

n to the Indian civilization, disappears from this country 
the better. 
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‘Two Types of Sedentary Games prevalent in British 
Garhwal. 


By 





y CHANDRA Das-curras 


Introduction. 


The details of the two types of sedentary games that are 
recorded here were obtained by me from a few local coolies 
belonging to British Garhwal during my stay in that district in 
last October in connection with some geological work. ‘The 
games are known as hagh-batli and bheri-bakrs. 














‘The game of bagh-batti (bigh=tiger and batti=guti=piece) 
is a type of tiger-play and two persons, one of whom is the pos- 
sessor of" two pieces representing two tigers and the other of 
twenty pieces or pattis, are necessary for playing it. ‘The 
twenty pieces are to be placed within the four circles and the 
two baghs at the points T as shown in the diagram. ‘The rules 
of the game are very similar to those already described by me 
in connection with the game known as wher-bakar* with this 
difference that, in the game of sher-bakar, the number of pieces 
is not twenty but nineteen of which fifteen are equally distri- 
buted among 3 circles and only four are placed in the fourth. 
In all other respects the rules of the two games are the same. 
‘Thus, if the tiger jumps over a circle with more battis than one 
and occupies the immediately next vacant cross-point in the 
same line, only one batti may be captured and for the possessor 


























1. Journ, Asiat. Secs Bengal, N-S., Vol. XX1T, pp. 143-148, 1026, 
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‘of the battis to win the game he has to checkmate the two 
tigers one immediately after the other. 


Burri-Bakri. 















































‘The game of bheri-bakri («heey and goat) ix played by two 
persons with 16 pieces equally di between them and 4 
pieces of cowries Tor the purpose of throw. ‘The 16 pleces re 
Present the sheep and the goats and those representing th 

oats are usually of a white colour and those representing the 

eep are usually of a black colour. By means of the vertical 
and ‘the horizontal lines the rectangular-diagram used for the 
play is divided into 24 compartments and of them 8 belong to 
each player as shown above. The pieces are arranged in 


order as indicated in the di and their movement 
the cowries, the resull 
the number of 


in the middle row which 
‘row. After a picce 
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ocoupy the compartment thus made vacant. Whoever of the 
two players succeeds in capturing all the pieces belonging to 
his adversary is the winner. The rules that have to be ob- 
served while playing this game are the following :— 

1, A player who has a pod to his credit is entitled to have 
a second throw of the cowries. 

2. When there is no 
when the mouth of no cowrie 
throw passes on to his adversary. 

3. One player can play only with one piece at a time ic. 
the piece occupying the compartment No. 8 has to be brought 
out first and must be captured by the other player before the 
former player can bring out the piece occupying the 7th compnrt- 
ment of his own row. 

4. For all points of one, 
pieces lying within the play 











it to the credit of a player, ic. 
seen after a throw, the next 














pod, the requirements of the 

own row of compartments must 
be satistied first and before all the pieces have been shifted from 
one compartment to another, the piece which is ont of the 
player's row of compartments may not be moved for a throw 
that gives to the player credit for one point only. i.c., 07. 

5. No piece may be moved from its original compartment 
unless the player to whom the compartment belongs has got 
a pod to his credit. Thus if the piece No. § belonging to # 
player be captured and if the piece No 7 has not been 
previously shifted by him owing to his not having secured 
alceady a oa necessary for the purpose, it (the piece No. 7) 
shall _be moved only when he succeeds in getting a pod to his 
credit and the other throws in the interval, carrying other 
values, are of no avail to him. 

6. A player's piece, when out of his own row of compart- 
ments, has to be moved from right to left in the neutral row 
and from left to right in that of his adversary. It can never 
be madg to enter the player's own row but must be moved 
only in the other two rows spirally in the directions as men: 
tioned above and also indicated in the diagram. 

7. | The pieces of the player are to be moved gradually 
from a lower number to a higher one and to the neutral zone 

: ‘only from the compartment marked 8. 




























Anricie No. 24. 


Analysis of Race-Mixture in Bengal. 


By P. © Manacanonrs. 


Introduction, 


‘The problem which I have selected for a preliminary 
discussion in this paper is the “Analysis of Rave-Mixture 
Bengal." Dr. Anna: had taken very careful measurements 

(new style) in Calcutta. He 
Juals which, he believed, repre: 
ixture and’ turned over 
measurements to me for statistical analysis. 1 publishing 
elsewhere a detailed analysis of these measurements.” During 
the course of my work a very interesting question arose: How 
are these 200 Anglo-Indians of Caloutta related to the different 
caste groups of Bengal? Are they more closely allied with 
the Hindus? or with the Mahomedans? Do they show a 
frets, affinity with the higher castes of Bengal or with the 
lower castes? Is there any appreciable admixture with the 
aboriginal tribes in and on the borderland of Bengal? any 
appreciable resemblance with castes outside Bengal! In other 
words, can we obtain any idea about the possible composi- 
tion of the given sample of Anglo-Indians in terms of the 
broader social ns of the inhabitants 










































In order to answer the above questions we must adopt the 
usual scientific method of proceeding from the known to the 
unknown. We shall therefore first of all study the geographic- 
al and social resemblances shown by typical Bengal castes 
whose antecedents and present status are fairly well-known. 
We shall then be in a position to use these results for investizat- 








Note wdided on the 26th August, 1997. "The nt paper contains 
the substance of the Presidential Address delivered hofore the Anthropolo- 
gical section of the Indian Science Congress in 1925. It was submitted 





part of 1020 and 1927. 

Thave omitted certain personal explanations and also an obituary 
roferonce to Dr. Annandale, and have altered the form of the address at 
fow places, but have otherwise left the contents practically untouched. 
T have corrected « few arithmetical slips, added a new reference in « 
footnote, and a short note on the méan Values used in this paper 


(in Ay ix 1] 
TPRscords of the Indian Museu, Vol. 23, 1922. 
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ing the social and geographical connexions of the Anglo- 

In this preliminary survey I have used for comparison 
30 typical castes of North India for which anthropometric data 
were published by Risley in his 2 volumes on ‘ Indian Castes 
and Tribes" (1891). Fortunately practically all the iduals 
measured by Risley were over 26 years old (i.e. had attained full 
maturity) so that in a preliminary analysis age-corrections 
would not be needed. The above 30 castes were selected 
partly because of their representative character and partly 
because of the comparatively large size of the samples (usually 
consisting of about 100 individuals). 

‘The selected castes represent about 6 zeographical ions 
and 4 or 5 cultural strata. I show below both the geographical 
as well as the cultural classitication 




















(A) Groorarnreat Crassrrication. 


(1) Bengel (5). Brahman, Kayastha, Sadgop, Kaibarta, 
Rajbansi, Pod, Bagdi and Mahomedan. 

(2) Chota Nagpur Tribes (7). Kurmi, Oraon, Santal, 
Munda, Bhuiya, Mal Pahari* and Mala}. 

(3) Bihar (4),’ Brahman, Goala, Maghya Dom and Dosadh, 

(4) North-Western Provinces and Oudh (5). Brahman, 
Kayastha, Goala, Dom and Chamar. 

(6) Punjab (3). “Khatri, Pathan, Chubra. 

(6) Eastern Districts (3). Lepcha, Chakma and Magh. 


(B) Conrunan Crassrrication- 


Cultural classification is ® much more complicated affair, 
‘The Hindu community does not present in actual fact a 
regular hierarchy of social order in which every caste can te 
placed in a definite intermediate position between any two 

castes. Social status is again, contrary to grthodox 
religious theories, not a fixed thing. Tt is changing, and 
although changes are on the whole slow it is sometimes found 
that the relative social position of two castes is interchanged 
within a fairly short time. 

‘The difficulty becomes much greater when we have to 
compare and fix the relative position of castes belonging to 
different provinces. In the absence of direct social contact 
between two castes belonging to different caphical 
divisions we are thrown back on a comparison one ot 
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more intermediary castes and a certain amount of indefinite. 
ness is inevitable. Using broad categories such difficulties will 
however be minimised to a great extent 
In the classification adopted below weight has been given 
to orthodox theories as expounded in books like Nagendranath 
Bose's "Banger Jatiya Itihas” or Lalmohan Vidyanidhi’s 
“Sambandha-Nirnaya” as well as to the actual facts of present 
day societ: 
(1) High Castes (6). Bengal Brabman ; Bihar Brahman 
N.W.P. Brahman; Bengal Kayastha; N.W 
‘ayastha; Punjab Khatri 
(2) Middle Castes (6). Bengal Sadgop, Ben 
Bihar Goala, N.W.P. Goala, Bengal 
Rajbansi 
(3) Low Castes (6). Bengal Bagdi, Bibar Dosadh, Punjab 























1 Kaibarta, 
‘od, Bengal 











Chuhra, N.W.P. Chamar, Bihar Dom, N.W.P. Dom. 
(A) Chota Nagpur CN. Kormi, 

CN Bhu - Oraon, 

GN. Munda, Bengal Mal Pshari and Bengal Malé 








(5) Eastern Tribes’ (3). ing Lepeha, Chittagong 
Chaka and Chittagong Magh- 

(6) Mahomedans (2). Bengal Mahomedan and Panjab 
Pathan. 


For later comparisons I have included (1) High Castes 
(2) and Middle Castes together under one head as a 
roup of “upper castes,” while in certain portions of the work 
ngal Mahomedans have been included under “lower castes, 
‘Ont of the above 30 castes of north India I have selected 
the following 7 Benj tes for detailed analysis; (1) Brah- 
mans who represent the highest caste in Bengal. (2) Kayasthas 
who socially and culturally come next to the Brahmans 
(8) Sadgops, traditionally cowherds, who are recognised ax Jat- 
acharaniya.’ (4) Kaibarias, originally fishermen, now main- 
ly agriculturists and petty farmers, some of whom are recognised 
‘as Jal-acharaniya. (5) Bagdis, a very low caste almost at the bot- 
tom of the social scale, believed to be of aboriginal descent ; 
originally fishermen they are now mostly agricultural labourers or 
iki-hearers Some of them eat beef and pork although others ab- 
stain from prohibited flesh. (6) Mal Paharis, a Hinduised section 
‘of the Asal Pahari or Malé tribe of Santhal Parganas. ‘They 
speak a form of corrupt Bengali but their Hinduisation is not 
yet complete and they are ranked as the lowest of the low. (7) 
Mahomedane from East Bengal. 
Brief descriptions of the aboye castes will be found in 
Appendix I. 
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Caste Distances, 


My first task now will be to measure the degree of resem- 
blance (and hence presumably the degree of intermixture oF 
convergence) which cach of the 7 selected Bengal castes show 
with each of the other castes belonging to different geogeaphi- 
eal or different cultural divisions. I have used from 12 to 15 
characters (10 absolute measurements and 9 indices) for this 
Purpose.! Two castes which differ very largely in. physical 
appearance may be said to be antbropometrically farther 
apart than two other castes which resemble each other 
closely. We may in this special sense speak of  caste-dis- 
tances. Two castes which resemble each other closely will 
have @ very small caste distance; on the other hand, castes 
which are’ widely different in character will have large caste- 
distances. The coefficient D (the statistical definition of which 
is explained in Appendix 111) is one such measure of caste: 
distance. It takes into consideration the average values, of 
the characters concerned but ignores the number of indivi- 
duals on which such averages are based. 

If we wish to give greater weight to samples which com- 
prise a larger number of individuals we may use the ‘ Coefficient, 
of Racial Likeness” used by G. M. Morant and others? T 
shall call this coefficient C 

‘The actnal values of caste-cistances measured by the two 
costticients D and C are given in Tables 1-7 for each of the 7 
selected Bengal groups. 

Each table is arranged according to the magnitude of D. 
For example, in Table 1 (Bengal Brahmans) castes appearing 
high up in the table have smaller caste-distances, i.e. resemble 
th Brahmans more closely, than castes which appear 
lower down in the ta 



































Caste Resemblances. . 


Let us consider Table 1 (Bengal Brahmans) given on p. 310 
for a moment, I shall not trouble you with individual figures 
but even a cursory glance at Table 1 will show you the very 
high position of almost all the Bengal castes. The implication 
is of course that the Bengal Brahmans resemble the other Bengal 
castes far more closely than they (the Brahmans) resemble 
castes from outside Bengal. 





# Biometrica XIV (1022-23) p. 194. 
any two. races can bo considered 
‘eres tie coveolation between mann values of the characters concarned, 
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We can use a simple positional index (explained in detail 
in Appendix TV) to give a rough measure of such provincial or 
geographical resemblance. A’ positive value of this 

sates a greater resemblance than the average, maxi 
resemblance being given by an index of +100; a nega 
value on the other hand shows less than average resemblance, 
the minimum being an index of -100. ‘The index thus varies 
between +100 and -100, the value zero showing just average 
resemblance. 

For Brahmans the positional index for Bi 
be +78°3, showing the great influence of geograp! 
We may ‘call such resemblance associates 
proximity as “geographical resemblan: 
teference. 

Such “ geographical resemblance ” 
to the province of Bengal alone. It is show 

rovinees also. For example, the dex for Bengal 

rahmans is, for Bengal +78°3, for Bihar +38°5 and for N.W.P. 
and Punjab taken together -6-0,showing an effect which clearly 
decreases with distance. 

‘This is not the only kind of resemblan 
detect. The effect of cultural affinity is also pr 
example, the positional index for Brahmans is for the * high 
castes” of Bengal, Bihar and Punjab + 87-2, for * middle 
castes" +80:0, for “aboriginal 
tribes” of Chota Nagpur -740. There can scarcely be any 
doubt about the existence of a close association between 
resemblance in physical appearance and cultural affinity 

































is however not confined 





by the other 





which we ©: 















Geographical and Culturat Factors. 


Summary Table 8, (p. 306) (which gives the positional indice: 
based on,serial position) shows at a glance the relative magni- 
tude of the provincial and cultural factors.’ 

Bengal (line 1, Table 8) naturally enough contributes a 
preponderating share to every caste other than Mal Pabaris 

Mahomedans. Kayasthas (+95°0), Sadgops (+97°6) and 
Kaibartas (+96-1) have the highest and an almost equal 
share, and’are thus seen to be typical indigenous castes of 








vee 
har (Table 8, line 2) gives an appreciable share to Brah- 


tary Tables (8°1)—(8-4) included in Appendix V, give 
similar Suton based position of the different oaatos 
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mans (+38°5), Bagdis ( +20°0), a considerable share to Kayas 
thas (+48 0), Sadgops (+42°0) and Kaibartas (+440), and 
makes the biggest and predominating contribution to Maho- 
medans (+ 82-0). 

Castes from N.W-P. (Table 8, line 3) show « very marked 
and steady dissimilarity with all the castes analysed here 
This result is surprising and diffoult to explain. If real (i.c. 
not due to differences in the technique of measurement) it 
deserves careful investigation. 

Panjab (Table 8, line 4) contributes largely to the 
Brohmans (4501) but not to any other caste. The 
degroe of dissimilarity however steadily increases as we pass 
from Kayasthas (—20°0), Sadgops (— 30-1), Kaibartas (—38°5), 
Bagdis (—79-2) and Mal Pabaris (—100). Social status in 
Bengal thus appears to vary inversely as the amount of 
dissimilarity with the Punjab castes. 

‘The aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur (Table 8, line 5) on 
the other hand exhibit an opposite but equally steady and 

tematic gradation. The Brahmans show the greatest  dissi- 
milarity (—74°0), then come Kayasthas (—50°0), Sadgops 
(—37°6), and Kaibartas (—19-4), Bagdis actually show a great 
deal of ‘resemblance (+49°3), while Mal Paharis (+52°6) are 
seen to belong to the Chota Nagpur aboriginal group itself 
‘The gradation dosoribed above is so regular in its character 
that it would be hardly an exaggeration to assert that the 
lower the social standing of a caste in Bengal the greater is 
its resemblance with the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur, 
or vice versa. 

‘The aboriginal castes from the eastern districts show con- 
tent. dissimila h every Bengal caste analysed here, 
‘This dissimilarity however does not decrease as we go down the 
social seale, on the contrary actually increases with decreasing 
social status. We conclude therefore that there ix no tendency 
on the part of the lower eastes of Bengal to mix freely with 
the eastern aboriginal tribes, and that ‘whatever little admix- 
ture with them may now exist must have occurred through the 
higher rather than through the lower castes of Bengal 

‘We may now consider the influence of cultural divisions. 
worked at first with a tri-partite classification : ‘* high castes,” 
+ middle castes”” and © low castes” but as the total number of 
castes used here is rather small I am giving the final figures 
high” and “middle” castes combined under one 
upper castes.”” 

‘Taking into consideration all non-aboriginal castes, the 
positional indices for “upper” and “lower " castes are shown 



















































41 should point out however that this result is only tentative: 
further Particularly of the lower castes of Bastern Bengal, 
hocestary helore a result of such wide implicntion can be accepted. 
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separately in_the 
from Table 8, 





bove Table A, all the figures being taken 
res for Chota Nagpur are included fe 
comparison, “The systematic and perfectly regular char 
ter of the changes in the value of P as we pass from Brah. 
mins to Mal Paharis is quite remarkable. Resemblance with 
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“Upper onstes* (11) +068 ¢ane 


+ Lower qnsten"* (7) O°) 452 F1bT +180 


Chota Nagpur Tribes (7) 740 — 500 








“upper castes" decreases pari paseu with th 
resemblance with 


upper 
i iamten furnishes ‘9 reliable. index. of social ntatus.) 
judged by this test (East) Bengal Mahomedans would appear” 
to cecupy w position & ttle below the Knibersen, 
If we take Bihar and the Panjab (Table 
together (omitting N-W.P. as it does not contribute anything 
appreciable), we can gain some idea about the extra-provin- 
contribution from the north-west. The cantes” 


615), and 


to Mahomedans (+ )s 
mane’ (420°7),, Kayasthas (2184), 
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Kaibartas (+ 15-7) ; Bagdis (—28-0) and Mal Pahari 
again show moderate and great dissimilarity respecti 
The total contribution of Bihar and the 

8, line 17) shows 
Chota Nagpur (Table 8, line 5). Brahmans show the greatest 
resemblance with Bihar and the Panjab (+506) and the 
greatest dissimilarity with Chota Nagpur (—740). Kaya=- 
thas, Sadgops and Kaibartas exhibit decreasing resemblance 
with Bihar and the Punjab (+208, +118, +90, respectively), 
and at the same time decreasing dissimilarity with Chota 
Nagpur (— 50:0, 370, and — 19-4 respectively). Bagdia show 
moderate dissimilarity (— with the northern provinces and 
a moderate similarity (+49°3) with Chota Nagpur, while the 
Mal Paharis show the greatest dissimilarity with the northern 
rovinces (—51-2), and the greatest similarity with Chota 
Nagpur (+82°6). The case of the Mahomedans is the 
only exception; they show large resemblances with Bihar 
and the Punjab (+44°0), and only slight dissimilarity with 
Chota Nagpur (—141).' It should be noted, however, that 
the Mahomedans show groater resemblance with the “lower 
castes,” and in this respect offer a marked contrast to the 
who derive by far the greater part of their con- 

from the 





(~51-2) 









































) of 
with 
the aboriginal tribes of Chot vice versa 
‘The variation of resemblance with Chota Nagpur is however 

ked than that with Bihar and the Punjab, 













gal, Bihar and the Punjab (as also 
for Bihar, N.W.P. and the Punjab) given in Table 8, 
Hines 14-20 taken together corroborate the same thing. The 
total for all castes (excluding aboriginal tribes) given in Table 
8, line 9 shows at a glance the proportions of caste admixture 
in the different castes ; there is again a perfectly regular gra: 
dation from Brahmans (+80-0) to Mal Poharis (—52°2), 











Analysis of Bengal Castes. 
We may now rapidly review the results for each caste 


tely. 

‘Brahmans (Table 1). The Bengal Brahmans stand out pro- 
nently as the only caste in Bengal which shows definite evi- 
dence of resemblance with the Panjab and also a substanti 
Amount of resemblance with “apper castes" outside Bengal 
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‘The Brahmans also show marked dissimilarity with the 
aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur and considerable dis- 
similarity with the eastern tribes.’ At the same time 
it is evident that considerable intermixture with the other 
castes (particularly the upper castes) of Bengal has occur- 
red so that. the Brahmans may now he looked upon as a 
true Bengal caste. 

One very striking thing in Table 1 is the close association 
between resemblance with the Brahmans and social status in 
Bengal. The proposition : “the higher the social status the 


Tamu 1. 
Bengat Brahman (100). 
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greater is the resemblance with the Bengal Brahmans” is 
almost literally true for every province. For example, the 
order of resemblance in the Punjab is Khatri (4th), Chuhra 
(Oth), both Hinda castes, and then Pathan (12th). Tn Bibar the 
order is : Brahman (6th), Goala (7th), Dom (13th) and Dosadh 
(sth). 

In Bengal itself the upper castes Kayasthas (1st), Sadgop 

2nd), Kaibartas (3rd) and Pod (6th) occupy the first few places 

the strict arder of their social precedence. Then come the 
Mahomedans (8th) and after the Mahomedans, Rafbansi (10th) 
and Bagdi (14th). The inference that intermixture with Bengal 
Brahmans has varied directly as the cull proximity of the 
caste concerned can scarcely be resisted. 

iginal tribes of Chota Nagpur, Kurn 

atest resemblance with Bengal Brahmans. Th 
surprising as we kno 
the Hindus. ‘Then come Oraon, Santal, Bhuiya, Munda ani 
finally. Mal Pahari and Malé.! "The eastern tribes come. i 
the order: Darjeeling Lepcha, Chittagong Magh and Chittagong 
Chakma? 

"he present analysis seems to show that the Brahmans in 
Bengal can justifiably claim their descent partly from the Pun- 
jab and the upper provinces of Northern India. Considerable 
jntermixture in Bengal (or convergence under climatic selection) 
must also have occarred, particularly with the upper castes who 
are culturally nearer to the Brahmans. The Brahmans do not 
‘appear to have intermixed appreciably with the eastern tribes: 
and ate practically free from racial contact with the aboriginal 
tribes of Chota Nagpur. 

Other high castes of Bengal. The Kayasthas, the Sadgops. 
and the Kaibartas all appear to be castes originally indigenous 
to Bengal, ‘They show the same amount of moderate resem- 
blance with Bihar but do not show any resemblance with the 
Punjab. 

‘On the whole resemblance with the aboriginal tribes of 
Chota Nagpur is not appreciable, but the regular and systematic 
character of the variation indicates that intermixture with the 
Chota Nagpur tribes has taken place with 
‘as we go down the social scale. 

a (Table 2). They show great resemblance with 
all the | castes, particularly with the “middle castes” 
Of Bengal, indicating elther close intermixture, or surreptitious 
Absorption through the unauthorised adoption of Kayastha 
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“1 ‘Phe chief differences with the Chota Nagpur. tribes occur in 


nove form nnd size, stntare and the fronto-zygematie index. 
Ste greatest differences occur in the See oecre breadth, 

fronto-aygomatic index and stature, and for the two 

io in natal breadth and nasal index. 
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Tame 2. 
Bengal Kayastha (100). 
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names and habits by persons belonging to lower wastes, or 
convergence under climatic selection. In fact they appear to 
be more closely connected with the Sadgops (1st), Kaibartas 
(2nd) and Pods (3rd) than with the Brahmans (4th). Resem- 

blance with Mahomedans (5th) is also fairly close. 
Omitting the Brahmans the rule about association between 
social status and order of resemblance, ix atrictly, proserved in 
jbansi and 


jrahmans, 
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‘The Bengal Kayasthas thus appear to be an indigenous 
caste showing close resemblance with other Bengal castes, fairly 
close connections with Bihar but not with N.W.P. or the Pun- 
jab. They are more closely connected with the “middle” castes 
than’ with the Brahmans,' but are practically free from 
intermixture with the aboriginal tribes. 

‘ Sadgops (Table 3). There is very little difference between 
the Sadgops and the Kayasthas on the whole. The Sadgops 











Tamue 3. 
Bengal Sadgop (48). 
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107 bre 
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, 1-806 60-4 
2005, cry 
N-B—The Probable Brror of © (C.R.L.) w2 0-28, : 
‘ show slightly greater contact with the ‘lower castes," and also 
Me! with the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur. Resemblance 
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with eastern tribes is however less pronounced than in the 
case of both Brahmans and Kayasthas 

‘The order of resemblance shows very interesting reversals in 
the order of social precedence in Bengal. We have already 
seen that the Kayasthas show the greatest resem! it 
Sadgops but the latter show greater resemblance 
and Kaibartas than with Kayasthas. Contact with Mahome- 
dans is also very close but the position of Brahmans 
(4th in the list for Kayasthas) is much lower (8th for Sadgops). 

Kaibartas (Table 4) The Kaibartas show as much inter- 
mixture within Bengal and as close a contact with Bihar 
as Kayasthas and Sadgops. There is however greater dissi- 













Tame 4 
Bengal Kaibarta (100). 
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(+ 64-7) and Sadgops (+ 60°6) and also greater resemblance with 

lower castes,” much less dissimilarity with the aboriginal 
tribes of Chota Nagpur (—19-4), but less contact? with the 
eastern tribes (—77°0). 

‘The order of resemblance again shows interesting 
Bengal Pods show the greatest resemblance with the Kaibartas, 
next come Sadgops, Bagdis and Mahomedans, indicating that 
considerable intermixture must have occurred. with low castes 
like Bagdix as well as with Mahomed: Naturally enough 
Brahman comes last. In Bihar, the Goala gots precedence 
ever the Brahman, and the Dosadh over the Dom. In Chota 
Nagpur the order ‘Kurmi, Oraon, Santal, Bhuiya, Mal Pahari 
and Malé, and in eastern districts the order Lepcha, Magh, 
Chakma are still preserved. N.W.P. Dom is now above N.W.P. 
Brahmans, otherwise the order remains the same. Punjab 
Chubra (a low caste) is also now higher than the Khatri (a 
higher caste). All these of course merely point to a close 
affinity with the lower castes of all the provinces. 

Bagdis (Table 5). While Brahmans, Kayasthas, Sa 
gops and Kaibartas show a natural gradation and may b 
classed as true Bengal castes, Bagdis exhibit. a number of 
peculiarities, First of all although considerable intermixture 
within Bengal is indicated, positional index for Bengal (Table 8) 
being (+63°6), it is much jess than what we found to be the case 
for the other four castes (+78°3, +95°0, +97-4 and +96'1 for 
Brahmans, Kayasthas, Sadgops and Kaibartas respectively). 
Evidently Bagdis contain considerable admixture from outsid 
Contribution of Bihar is comparatively small (P= + 20-0) whi 
N.W.P. (—50°0) and Panjab (—79-2) show great dissimilarity 
We find however that the contribution of Chota N 
ory (B= +49-1). 

In Bengal, Kaibartas (1st) show the greatest resemblance 
with the Bagdis, and then Rajbansi (3rd) and Sadgops (4th) 
Kayasthas (10th) and still more so Brahmans (20th) occupy 
low positions indicating comparatively little intermixture, 
Resemblance with Mahomedans (11th) is also slight. 

‘Tho Santals occupy the 2nd position showing » very close 
resemblance indeed. t come Mundas (6th), Kurmi (Sth), 
Oraon (9th) and Bhuiya (12th)—the order being now quite 
different from the one we found for the higher Hindu castes. 
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2 ‘The greateat difference ooours in height from vortex to chin and 
~ ic index. 
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Tames 5. 
Bengal Bagdi (99). 
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N.D.—The Probable Error of © (C.R.L-) #025 ; for castes marked 
with am asterisk it i2-£0°28, 

‘The Bagdis thus present mixed character. Even if 
the original ‘stock was indigenous to Bengal 1 very, considerable 
admixture with the aeiginal ater ta Ni ar 

Meats Shs: Sentats) mausb beve! taken pisoa es sates 
quently. ‘also show moderate amount of resemblance 
withthe lower castes of Bibar but no connexions with the 

eastern tribes.* 

“Mat Paharis (‘Zable 6). The Mal Pabaris do not belong 
Beret ae! sania considerable amount of intermix. 

th the Bagdis, (5th), Rajbansis Coan oases 
(9th) is indicated by the comparativel: 
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tribes is strikingly close (P= + 82-6, Table 8) and leaves little 
doubt that Mal Paharis form one of the typical aboriginal tribes 
of Chota Nagpur. 


Tanue 6. 
(C.N.) Mat Pahari (100). 
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N.B.—The Probable Error of O(C.R.L.) is 0-25; for cases marked 
with an duteriak ie fe 0-28. 


‘The resemblance between Mal Paharis and Malés is ver 
gloso, a0 much eo that it is practically impossible to distinguieh 
between the two. They show very little resemblance gear the 
‘Bengal Brahmans; the biggest differences occur in nasal 
Hsien, masa teed fron e index, masal height, 
‘ \t from vertex to chin. 
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‘There is practically no connexion with Bihar. ‘There is 
great dissimilarity with both N.W-P. and the Punjab? as well 

with the two Chittagong tribes Chakma and Magh® and 
with Darjeeling Lepehas.* 

‘e therefore conclude that the Mal Paharis representa true 
aboriginal tribe from Chota Nagpur, which shows slight admix- 
ture with some of the lower castes of Bengal. They have no 
resemblance with the castes of Bihar, N.W.P_, the Punjab nor 
with the eastern tribes. 

Mahomedans (Table 7). The Bengal (or rather East 
Bengal) Mahomedans do not appear to be « purely indigenous 
up. Although they show signs of considerable intermixture 
(Table 8) within Bengal (P= +48°2), a Inrge number were pro- 
bably originally derived from Bihar (P= +4820). Dissimilarity 
with Chota Nagpur is less pronounced (— 14:1) than in the ease 
of the upper castes of Bengal, but dissimilarity with N.W.P. is 
just as clearly marked. Although the Mahomedans in the 
Present sample all come from East Bengal they do nob show 
any resemblance with the eastern tribes (P=—79'2). The 
Punjab also does not show any resemblance (P 
It is rather significant that the order of resemblance with- 

® province has now no connexion with the order of social 
precedence. For examplo, in Bengal the order 
Sadgop, Kayastha, Bagdi, Brahman and Rajbansi. 
Goala, Dom, Dosadh and Brahman. In N.W.P.: 
man, Kayastha, Goala, and in the Punjab: Chuhra, Khatri, 
Patiian 


















































the whole Mahomedans show pronounced resemblance 
with “lower castes.” In fact from the relative amount of 
resemblance with “upper” and “lower” castes they would 
seem to ocoupy culturally a position which is a little lower than 
the Kaibartas, 

‘The East Bengal Mahomedans appear to have been de- 
rived to a Jarge extent from Bihar particularly frome the low 
castes, ‘They have intermixed extensively with the « middle" 
and “lower” castes of Bengal and also to a smaller extent 
with one or two aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur, but do 
not show any connexions with N-W.P. nor with the Punjab 
Pathans. In spite of geographical proximity they do not 
appear to have had any relations with the eastern tribes, 












1 Chiefly in nasal width, height from vertex to chin, nasal index 
and yertico-eephalic index. 
2'In all. characters other than head length, head breadth and 


‘cophalie index: 
Pe Chiedly in jo breadth, height from vertex to chin, cephalic 
id td a emalios extect in nasal ogeh end ‘nasal indo.” 
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Tauce 7. 
Bengal Mahomedan (185). 
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Summary of Analysis for Bengal Castes. 


Summing up we find that intermixture within Bengal, i: 
intra-provineial intermixture has varied with the dej 
cultural proximity, so that for Brahmans the amount of inter- 
mixture with other castes has been in proportion to the social 
standing of the caste concerned. Influence from outside 
Bengal, i.e., inter-provincial intermixture has followed two 
well-defined and clearly distinguished streams, one from the 

from Bihar and the Punjab), 
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India the greater being the dissi 
tribes and rice versa. 

None of the castes analysed here show much resemblance 
with any of the aboriginal tribes of the cast. In fact so far 
as the present analysis goes the Bengal groups appear to show 
@ definite repugnance (which is still more strongly marked for 
the lower castes and the Mahomedans) against intermixing with 
the eastern aboriginal tribes. 

Influence of North-Western Provinces 
all and requires further investigation. 

Brahmans, Kayasthas, Sadgops and Kaibartas come out 
as true Bengal Hindu castes. ‘The Brahman alone can. jastif- 
ably claim definite connexions with upper India, particularly 
with the Punjab. The Kayastha, the Sadgop and the Kaibarta 
all show comparatively little resemblance with upper India, 
and ex! jematio gradation of decreasing influence from 
North India and increasing intermixture with the Chota Nagpur 
aboriginal tribes. Bagdis appear to be a highly mixed group of 
which the basic stock was probably indigenous to Bengal hut 
Which subsequently very considerably intermixed with the ab- 
original tribes of Chota Nagpur (particularly with the Santals) 

also partly with the lower castes of Bihar. Mahomedans 
also show a highly mixed character. ‘They appear to be o1 
ally largely derived from Bihar but have intermixed extensivoly 
in Bengal; they do not show any resemblance with the Punjal 

‘athans S 

‘The above results are not at all startling, and with the 
exception of the N.W.P., are just what one would expect from 
the known social history of the castes concerned. ‘The results 
of our analysis are thus in gencral agreement with the actual 
facts of the ethnic situation, This ix re-assuring and gives 
us confidence in using the present method for the analysis of 
the Anglo-Indian sample. 


rity with the aboriginal 





also surprisingly 






























Analysis of the Anglo-Indian sample. ~ 


We may now go back to our original problem, and in the 
light of the resulta described above attempt a provisional ana. 
lysis of the Anglo-Indian sample. Using 7 characters, ¢.g., head 
Tength, head breadth, nasal nasal breadth, cephalic in- 
dex, nasal index and’ stature,* I find the caste-distances shown 

‘and ‘positional indices shown in Col. 
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‘Taste 9. 
Anglo-Endians (200). 
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he Probable Error of © (ORL) is £058. 


It will be noticed that the positional indices for the Anglo- 
Indians (Fable 8) are very similar to those for the Bengal Brah- 
differences are the slightly greater resemblance 

with Bihae and ie mmseXealy. tone Siastanitnetiy with the easter 


tribes shown by the 
See erie reais angst ie wl great: resemblance 
with both Brahmans? and -yasthas ing striki close. 








3 In fact the Brahmans and Anglo-Indians can scarcely be 
ye a i 
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‘There is considerable admixture with Bihar, the pi 
of Goalas (9th) and Brahmans (8th) being fairly high. 
N.W.P. does not show any resemblance. ‘The Punjab 
castes however occupy high places and indicate either a certain 
amount of direct contact or else an indirect similarity a 
out of the resemblance subsisting between Anglo-Indi 
the Bengal Brahmans. A comparison based on characters in 
which Brahmans differ considerably from the Punjab caates is 
igi 


likely to throw light on this point 

‘There is practically no resemblance with the ab H 
fact they show a greater dissin 

—85-2) than with the Brahmans 


tribes of Chota Nagpur ; 
larity with the Anglo-Indians 

(— 73°6). But the eastern tribes show much less dissimilarity, 
the coefficient for Anglo-Indians being —25'9 against —48-7 for 
Brahmans, —47°3 for Kayasthas, —71°5 for Sadgops, —77°0 for 
Kaibartas and — 92-3 for Bagdis. Darjeeling Lepchas ovcupy 
the 13th place which indicates a certain amount of intermixture 
with the Anglo-Indians. 

We find that the Anglo-Indians included in the 
present sample are derived (on the Indian side) mainly from the 
Bengal castes. They show a certain amount of admixture with 
Bihar and also possibly with the Punjab, but not with N.W.P. 
‘They are singularly free from contact with the Chota Nagpur 
tribes, but appear to have intermixed to some extent with the 
‘Lepohas of Darjeeling. 

So far as the present analysis goes we also see that inter- 
mixture between Europeans and Indians in Bengal appears 
to have occurred more frequently among the higher castes than 
among the lower. Evidently cultural status played a consider- 
able part in determining Indo-European union. ‘The compara- 
tively high resemblance with Lepchas is also not surprising ; their 
fair colour (as also possibly their freedom from caste restrictions) 
may have helped intermixture. 




































General Summary of the Analysis. 


If we assume that physical resemblance is the result of ao- 
tual intermixture, and that also more or less in quantitative 
proportion,! then we may give a coherent interpretation to 
our results and thus obtain a broad view of the general ten- 
dency of social history in Bengal. ‘ 

‘We find that movements of caste-synthesis are proceeding 
on every side under our very eyes, Social barriers and caste res- 
trictions have not been able to suppress it completely. ‘The peo- 











+ Lwould add that physical nl rosesblance roay also arise through 
nauthdriasd adoption ‘of Maines of higher castes by person. of lower 
Ehiry(bet raph stroptitiows abmorgtion would in mubseqiant gonerations 
7 nnd sien throughs climatic: 


Tend to actaat 
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les from the north-west have fused with the indigenous stock 
in Bengal and the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur have inter- 
mingled with them, | Intermixture within the province has gone 
on slowly and steadily even if imperceptibly and a larger Hindu 
Samaj has evolved which is not only not identical with the 
traditional society of Vedic or classic times but is in many res 
pects even antagonistic. Sectarian obstacles have not proved 

surmountable; the Mahomedans who came originally as 
immigrants have contributed their share and have received back 
their own contribution from the other castes. ‘The process has 
not stopped here: it has gone on even after the advent of the 
Westerners with their totally different culture, history and tradi- 
tion. 

Yet equally striking is the fact that intermingling has 
not been altogether chaotic. Tt presents a gradual and well- 
ordered character in which cultural affinity and cultural selec- 
tion has played an important part. Horizontal fusion (be- 
tween low and low or between high and high caste) is more 
pronounced than vertical intermixture, a fact which serves to 
conserve the stability of the social system. The Hindu com- 
munity ef Bengal does not on one hand conform to the ortho- 
dox scheme of a logically perfect system of rigidly exclusive 
castes between which no intercourse is ever possible; on the 
other hand neither does it present an amorphous or chaotic 
character. It shows a definite structure which has its founda- 
tion in clearly marked cultural as well as physical differences, 
but through these differences the process of synthesis is steadily 
going on under the influence of enltural and geographical proxi- 
mit; 



























































Conelusion. 





Thave given above « piece of straightforward statistic 
analysis; I have also described some of the anthropological 
conclusions which may be derived from them, Here I wish 
to maké a distinction. ‘The reliability of the statistical results 
ds only on the accuracy of the measurements used, the 
ity of the formule employed, and the accuracy of the com- 
putation. ‘The statistical results may therefore be called posi- 
tive in the sense that they are amenable to objective checks. 
‘The anthropological results on the other hand partake of 
a definitely historical character, and their significance and weight 
depends on the legitimacy of the interpretation of historical and 
sociological factors of varying importance. 
Strictly speaking my own business ends with finding the 
statistical results; and as I do not profess to claim any expert 
knowledge in anthropology, I must leave the anthropological 

















deductions for consideration and acceptance or rejection by 
professed anthropologists, c 
Whatever may be the value of the particular deductions 
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given here I believe it would be readily admitted however that 
& comparison of caste-distances is likely to give us valuable 
information about caste affinities and connexions, and hence 
about caste-origins. It would therefore be desitable to make 
an exhaustive comparison of caste-distances for all castes for 
vhich reliable data are available. 

‘The object of the proposed survey will be to a 
Indian castes (for which reliable data. are available) in. a 
systematic way in accordance with their anthropometric 
measurements tematic classification is once carried 

matter to compare and study the connen= 
¥ group of castes with any othe: 
Programme is not new. It was formulated in 1911 
by Dr. (now Sir) Brajendra Nath Seal, in his address on 
Race-origins" delivered before the first Universal Races 
Congress in London. He had stated: | «* If the groups requiring 
to be arranged vary in “n” characters, and if biometric 
measurements are complete, the composite mean of the groups 
may be taken asthe point of origin, and the mean af the 
single characters for each group may be imagined as marked 
off on “n"’ co-ordinates, and the position in n-dimer 
of cach group could be easily assigned.” ‘The 
distance between any two castes in this space will then imm 
diately give their anthropometric distance 

Asa preliminary to the proposed survey it will be 
necessary to collect and examine all available anthropomotrical 
data for India, and after a careful examination accept for final 
use only those which may be considered reliable and compar- 
able. Neither the proposed survey nor even the preliminary 
examination of the data can properly be undertaken by a single 
individual. Tt is essentially a task for a group of workers. It 
would therefore he extremely useful to have a standing com- 
mittee for Anthropology (in connection with the Indian Science 
Congress) for this purpose. . 

‘The first task of this committee will be to prepare a 
Bibliography of Indian Anthropometry. It will then examine 
the data and publish an authoritative note on their reliability 
and their comparability. It should also draw up a standard 
list of characters with standard definitions for future guidance 
of field workers in India, and should also indicate areas or 
castes for which surveys are urgently required. Such a Com- 
mittee will also prove useful in reventing overlapping of field 
Wook and msy act os « central clearing for the co-ordi- 
nation of anthropometric researches in India. 
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+ Race Origins, 1911, pp. 7-8. 








APPENDIX 1. 


I give Lelow short notes on the castes selected for the present 






frovm Hast Bengal 
e Nadia 10, Burdwan 9, Dacon 7, Harenl’oy 
Eardpur d,, Khuine 4, Bankurn 4, Jeeore 4 anda few othor vince) 
‘The great "majority Wolong to the Markt” group. with sprinkling of 

(2) Kayosthas, 300. ‘Traditionally Sudens (the fourth caste) and. ser- 
vaute of the Brahmans, now culeaesly’ i the ease, clase’ ao tive Beah- 
inane. “(Jeuore 13, Dacen "id, 24-Porganas 8, Faridpore 8, Nadie’ 8, 
Hal 3 Blaargany'7 ade tow other places. 

(2) ‘Sasigopn 44 (enuinly fromm 'St-Ferganas 23, Midnapore 7, Hugh 5, 
Burdwan 4, and Birbhum 4). = 

Griginally cownerds they have now taken to. some of the miaor 
profomion and trades and enjoy” m fairly good social status, Water and 
Evoves are'tacen from thetr ends by higher castes: 

1a) “Katbartan, 100.'A cultivating Sesto, the chéet or cultivatin 
ton of which is Jat-acharaniya: 02 belonged to. W 
fins, 33, Mid 10, Hugi 17, Nadia 'S, Howeal 



































pore 18). Believed to be 
Koches of North Bengal, thes 
td the Bengali language.» sec 


They 
fot by barbara ‘They gener 


inal descent. Originally’ fishermen, 
Inbourers or palki-bearers. Some of 
+ like the fub-oaste 


Tow and although admitted within the pale of Hinduism they are almost 


on the Border-land. 
@) Mat’ Pahari, 100 (of whom 08 belonged to Santal Forganas and 
3 to Bia 





‘bhum). A Hinduised section of the Pahari or hill tribe of Santal 
‘They mpenie form of corrupt Bengali hut their Hinduisatton 

fenot yet complete, and they are ranked among the lowest of the low. 
(oy dates oo (GS trom. Santal Perganas and 2 from Birbhum), 


VOR 
oie are ag ey ye ee 
oy Maenretee, ee oi tems ows ae Ot eet Ge Die 

axe 
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(12) Afagh, 100. (Rangamati 82, and Chittagong 18.) It ia « name 
which is commonly’ applied ta, the native inhabitants of Araken, part 
Sularly’ those bordering on Bengal or res 

(13) Chakma, 100 (all frome Rangarn 
ginal tribe. 








near the sea. 
and Chittagong). An abori- 





Nagpur. 








fly from Lohwrlaga 86, Hazaribagh 


ian (3) oFigin and are @ respectable 
class of cultivators, some of whom are stall landholders, Thos are 
partially Hinduised an one ee +4 
Treat Reuc, 100 

lazaribagh 

‘Thoy are, potty azviculturists, with 

arenot Jalacharaniya. Risley believed 
the Santals but the 
fairl 
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very humble sociul position and 
‘10 be # Hinduised branch 





oy etinct fon, che Resrnts 
‘whose social position ts considerably: higher 
Wo" individuals’ trom Lohardage 98, Singuinum 3, and 













bhur 4, Birbhum 3, Midnapore 3, and ad; 
‘An aboriginal oaste who ha 

kal and aro getting partially Find 

Srithin the pale of Hinduism. 





Bihar. 





10) 
(Shahabad’S; Saran, 0, Monghyr#, Darbhanga 5, Gaya 5, Bhagaipore 4, 
Ghramparan 4, A tu , 

Tih) Clealas 100 individuals trom Shahabad 25, Saran 20. Champara 
11, Nathan Li, Bhagalpore S, Gaye's, Darthange 6, Mosattarpore f, and m 
few other dlatriets: 

Guidisionally sowberds they have now taken to agri 
py altespectable position in Hindu society 

(Si) Domuh, OO: individuals from Gaye 36, Monghys 18, Bkagalpors 
11, Derbhands © iy labourers, meniala, awincherds, and are despised hs 

“are mnoatly labourers, mentale, . and are despised by 

HindteZonsrallg nad tanks © little higher than Chatnars 

aos, Spnerelly individuals mainly from Champaran 28, Saran 26, 
Gay $23, Battin 12, and a fow other districts. 

Tracy Laend pigs: supply fuel for burning dead bodies. ent prohibited 
£008 ny ee Pe indelat the very bottom of the social seal 











North-Western Provinces (United Provinces of Agra and Oudh). 


(23) Brahman, 100 (Gonda 42, Sultanpore 17, Fyzabad 10, Partal- 
garh 10, Rae Baroilly 6, and a fe oY 
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Was, 100 individuals from all over the province (Hardoi 12, 


Fyzabad 10, Lucknow 8, Bareilly 6, Partabgarh 0, Gonda 
Sitapur 5, and other places). : ane Cane Ss 
“thes Mee are Eusiors Uy tradition but have now taken to cultivation 
way enjoy m fairly higl jon in Hindu society but come 
They posit s fter 
(28) Chamars, 100 individuals widely distributed in the province, 
Partabgarh 7. Shabajpore Oy 
















‘suricultaral 
oe nue 32, Azamgach 15, Benaros 

descent and in some district 
mont on the borderiand of Hindu society"? PoNe™ Of 


Punjab. 

(28) Khetri, 00 individuals from Lahore 25, Gusest 6, Amritsar 4, 
Gujranwala 3, Gurdaspore 3, Multan 3, Peshawar, Jullander 2, and 
other Recognised to be of good social statis. 

) Pathans, 80 individuals {ror Peshawar 4%, Bannu 15, Kohat Uy 

nd & few other places. 

Although a rather heterogenous collection they probably represent 
teue north-woatorn characteriaticn, 

(80) Chubra, 80 individuals from Lahore 58, Amritane 6, 


other 
“They nro n class of agricultural labourers, ¥ 
gern and occupy » low ponition in nociats 











iatkcot 5, ane 





Inge monials and won 








APPENDIX 1 

Out of the moasuremonts given by Risely I have selected 15 (1 
absolute measurements and 8 indices) for whieh I pommoased fairly rellabl. 
Values of variability. The following Table gives the mean standard 
Mevintions for 13 characters, 









‘Tamue ov Vanramcrrres. 





Goris 
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In constructing the above table I used from 30 to 40 samples of 
Indian castes, oach consisting of about 100 individuals. | Standard dev 
tions were obtained by direct computation in every case and may be 
considered fairly rel 

‘Mean Vatues. nean values were directly calculated in ever 

vase and where in agreement with (.e. not differing by more than 01 
from) mean values given by Risley. the latter were accepted for use. In 
cases of discrepancy individual measurements were carefully scrutinined 
nd checked through in: wud were suitably corrected, and new moan 
Salues were worked out on the basis of such corrected moarurements. A. 
list of such reconstructed mean values (differing by 02 mm. or more from 
Risley’s values) sed i this papor is given below :— 
































an. Fronto-zygomatie index (81-0), 
Bizygomatic breadth (127-9), 
‘Nasal index (70'S). Nasal longth (49-1). 


(2) Darjecting Hilts 
ty 
Waal tong 








je broadth (148-7). 


lic Index (80-9), Cophs 
anh ‘Nasal index 


(520). Nasal breadth 








Hloight vertex to olin (2173). 





Brahman: Nasal index (78-0). 

(0) Chittagong hills. 

©) ON Nabcina: Haight vortex to chin (210°8)- 
Magh: Naval breadth (391). 








APPENDIX UI. 
Srarisrioan Dermxrmox ov Caste-Disraxce (D)* 
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Juares of the reduced 
different character: we got the 





Pp chnrmctors we have 
ary 
a @ fist (provisional) wensure of oaste-intance, 

IWahould be obsorved hore that a1, az. Lu clearly: be given 
the average value of the stanilard Weviations obtained from a large 
tuurnber of diderone caste “The Talia in Appendix It gives provistontl 


Valtien based an my own analysis of fron 0 Indian easton ane 
triton 
i 




















Coefficient of Racial Likences of Prof, Pears ix defined w= 





sane for all charac- 





1 the number of individual me 
tons in the wame sample. 

When the size of the sample is constant for all samplos, the two 
coefficient D and © are very nearly proportional to each other, 

‘Tho Probable Error of © (Voatuon's KL.) has boon caleulated in 
Teom the corrected expression (given by Pearson in Biomoteiien 


TH. p. 104) 204743,q /, weve 7 fe the tte 
> 
a 























“sath variance given by Z 
nee) Pl re) 
he mean value of D’- It can be shown that this meen 
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Lt will be noticed th 
one (D) by = smal 











‘And secondly, the 
T have therefore. 
unchanged 
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wv. 









19 position of way sub-group, aay, the 
imiplo positional indo desorlbedt balow 
ri Noouists of 20 cantons the avers 


(2041), chat 
cantes, 8 castes belong to Bengal. If all these 
the firat 8 places then 
bo 4 te ath be 8 
















“fire Sotal range ot 





Of Bengal castos be "1." 0/10: will give, a quantitative 
Moasure of the relative position of the Bengal castes in the whole list, 
‘Tho general formula is vory simple. Lot» be the total numbor 
in tho whole list and“! the number in any sub-group and a" the 
bserved average position of the sub-group (obtained by adding together 
‘the sorial jo of wach of the castes belonging to the sub-group atid 
dividing by the total murbor of eastes in the sub-group). 
‘The moan position of the wholo geoup ia thon 4 (+1). If the 9 
castes in the given #ub- Sccupy the frst im in tho lint, 
will Bo 4 (m+1). ‘It ‘thay ocoupy the last 
m—1). In ‘actual co ‘will be 
Tomewhere between thee two bmits Le the range of variation of 
‘The positional index may then be defined as 
paBtt=® x10, 

















vill be (m-¢1)/2, and pil 00, 
last “mn places Ya" inn Ont 1/2 and P 
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APPENDIX Vv. 


(8:4) I give the average valuos of © and 
values Far example in Tab 


wastes (line 3) tw 124, 
‘of comparinon. 1h 








Present example, A=1°246, 0—=-000, and therefore the index 


Ferre 
Cad ) * 00— +505. 
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A Preliminary Report on Injection Experiments with 
special reference to the Production of Alkaloids 
and general Metabolism in Plants. 





By S. Krisaxa aid H. Cuavpnunt 


Iwrropuerion 


It is a well-known fact that ry closely related 
differences exist ing the production of alk 
example in the Opium Poppy (Papaver Somniferum) a consider- 
able quantity of morphine and berberine is present, whereas 
in the Red Poppy (Papaver Rhaeas) practically a0 alkaloid is 
produced. Similar differences exist in the production of scent 
and colour, as in Lathyrus odoratus and Lathyrus aphace and 
in different species of Delphinium, ete. 

As far as the authors are aware, with the 
work on colour production 
attempt has hitherto been made to explai 
‘The present note deals with an attempt to find out the 
causes that produce such differences and to test whether such 
differences are due to the metallic elements that are present in 
plants or to some physiological nature counected with the 
protoplasm. ‘The role of metals is suspected to be catalytic in 
nature, and since different metallic catalysts, starting from 
the same elements, will synthesise di ic substances: 
(for example, essential oil, colouring matter, alkaloid, ete.), it is 





























either in seeds or in plants will produce such differences as 
have been given above. With this idea in view, these experi 
ments were conducted during last winter and spring in Lahore. 
This work is far from complete or conclusive, but as some 
interesting results were obtained, this preliminary note is pub- 
lished with a view to bringing these to the notice of other 
workers in this line. 
Experimental plants.—Seeds of the following plants were 
obtained and cultivated in pots under control. 
Plants with difference in alkaloid -— 

Papever somniferum, 

Papaver Rhaeas, and 

Argemone mexicana. 











Plants with difference in colour of the petals :— 
\inium (white, rose and blue), 


), 
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Linum (blue and ved), 
Hyoscymus (black ani 








white) 








Method and procedure.—Vhe seeds of the plants were aun- 
lysed qualitatively for even the minutest t anetals and 
certain non-metals present. Three grams of dried seed were 
taken and ignited carefally and the residue was then analysed 
qualitatively for acid and basic radieals. The depth of colour 
obtained for various radicals indicated whether traces or greater 
quantities of it were present. The quantitative work has been 
left for future communication. ‘The following table shows 
the results thus obtained :-— 

















Ma. 
much. 
much 





In the first set of experiments the seeds of the plants were 
treated with different salt solutions (Ferric chloride, ferric 
nitrate, ferrous and ferric sulphates, aluminium chloride, 
aluminium nitrate, potassium chloride, sulphate and nitrate, 
wesium sulphate, chloride and nitrate). A twofold diffi- 
culty was encountered. In many cases the salts were absorbed 
by the seed coats only, for when the coats were removed no 
traces of the absorbed solutions were to be found. Again when 
the seeds were made to absorh the solutions by removing the 
seed coats or by steeping the seeds in the salt solutions for 
r more days, they lost their power of germina- 
these difficulties injectiot experi 
ents were carried out. ‘The untreated seeds 
germinated and after the plants had grown 
of 4 to 6 inches in height, they were 
theans of hypodermic syringes with colloidal solutions of differ- 
ent metals and certain non-metals which our analyses had 
Shown to be lacking or less abundant. Thus, for example, in 
Hyorcymns white only » very small quantity of Sulphur was 
present, while in Hyoseymus black sulphur was abundant. So 
Hyoscymus white was injected with colloidal sulphun 
following table shows the 1. - of injections carried out 
‘ent plants: — 
With colloidal iron: 
somniferum, Pupaver Rhaens, 
Soe 
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With colloidal aluminium 


Hyoscymus black, Detphiniwn rose 
Mathiola ved and white. 





idal sulphur 
Hyoseymnus white, Linum ved. 
Mathiola red and wh 
Papaver somuiferun, 
Papaver Rhacas 





‘The experiments with col 
were not proceeded with. 

‘The stems of the plants were injected near the soil level 
nnd about } to L cc. of the colloidal solution was pressed in very 
ently and slowly. ‘The following strengths were used — 

Colloidal iron 
Hoidal ali 
Colloidal sulphu 





dal Potassium and Magnesinm 




















cases the effects of injecti tly beneficial ax regards 
growth, the development of the flower bud was very much 
jelayed and in some cases suppressed altogether; thus although 
Mathiola white, when infected with colloidal iron, produced a 
number of flower buds, yet these failed to open. When one of 
the control plants, hich some buds had already opened, 
was injected with colloidal iron it stopped opening the buds. 
Decided beneficial effects, vic. vigorous plant growth 
and more flowers, were obtained in almost. all cases when 
colloidaF sulphur was injected, though the flower buds dovel- 
oped a little late. In all the above cases the colloidal solutions 
were made in conductivity water, and the control plants were 
left untreated. Detailed analyses were carried out of the 
injected plants of Opium Poppy and Red Poppy regarding the 
changes, if any, produced with reference to alkaloids. The 
plants (in toto) were extracted with solvents (alcohol, water 
and acetic acid) for the alkaloid and the solutions were tested 
qualitatively. No quantitative work could be undertaken with 
such small quantities as were at our disposal. ‘The following 
results, though not conclusive, are nevertheless interesting — 
Opium Poppy—untreated—a small quantity of berberine 
found. 


Opium Poppy—injected with colloidal iron—traces sus. 
‘pected. 

































es ee ed 
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Red Poppy—untreated—suspicion of morphine and ber- 

rine. 

Red Poppy—injected with colloidal iron—traces of ber- 
berine found. 


Iv will be seen that infection of colloidal iron appears to 
reduce the berberine in the Opium Poppy, whereas it increases 
the berberine or rather produces it in the Red Poppy, in which, 
under normal conditions, practically no berberine is found. 
This result is far from conclusive but it gives ground to 
the suspicion that iron in this case acts as a catalyst and 
may he able to make the plants produce altogether different 
organic matters by the simple injection of very small quantities 
of suitable elements. 
t is a pity that Argemone mexicana did not flourish 
sufficiently well in the groen house as to give satisfactory 
results, but the authors hope to carry out the experiments 
under field conditions and to repeat in the future all the 
above experiments more fully 

University Chemical Laboratories, 

Lahore. 




















Anricte No. 26. 


Lunar Periodicity in the Reproduction of Insects. 
By Susper Lat Hora. 


a of the Director, Zoological Survey of 





In recent years considerable attention has been 
the study of funar rhythms in the reproduction of 
animals, chiefly marine organisms ; but so far as I 











observations have hitherto been recorded on the 


such a periodicity in the appearance of the swarms of inseots. 
It is a well known fact that for the sole purpose of reprodu 
tion swarms of certain insects, ¢.g., mayflies, appear for a ver 
limited period at definite seasons. In May-June, 1926, whi 
collecting mayflies at the request of my colleague Dr. B 
Chopra in the Kangra Valley (Punjab, India), I was greatly 
impressed by the fact that mayfly swarms (about « dozen or 
more genera wore collected hetween the 23rd and Slat of May ) 
appeared about the full moon period (full moon date 27th May, 
1926), and though on other nights I was generally out in the 
stroam-bed with a lantern no mayflies were collected. After 
‘weeks observations I was led to believe that moonlight 
exerts some kind of influence on the emergence of these 
ingeots and it is obvious that light would be a great help to 
the flies in their nuptial dances and in egg-laying. On my 
return to Caloutta, dates of swarming of several species wore 
collected from different sources, but these data did not help 
me much. To elicit further information a short note was read 
before thy 14th meeting of the Indian Science Congress in 
January, 1927, an abstract of which has appeared in the 
Proceedings (p. 199). 

‘To show that a lunar rhythm exists in the reproduction of 
mayflies, it was necessary to get data regarding the swarms of 
the same species on more than one occasion, and with this 
object the dates of the published records were collected and 
Professor R. A. Sampson, F.R.S., has been kind enough 
to compute the dates of the nearest full moon in the case of 
older records. 













































. XCY, p. 623 (1923); Fage and 
Te 23 (1897). (See bibliography. 
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Reo tits 
immense numbers,” but in the next year (i 
recorded the swarms of these insects as early as the 25th and 
26th uf July. In 1865, there was full moon on the Sth. of 
September and in 1866, on July 27th. McLachlan found the 
same species in swarms (ibid... XVII, p. 163) at Basle on the 
25th of August 1880. The date of full moon was August 
2st. From the above observations it seems probable that 0. 
rhenana swarms about the full moon period. 

Reaumur observed swarms of Polymitarcys virgo from 18th 
to 22nd of August. 1738 and in smaller numbers on succeed- 
ing days ( Aquatic Insects, pp. 3 ‘The date 
‘of nearest full’ moon was 19th of A rest 
(Bull. Soc. But, France (6) TL, 1 aon 
species in ewarms from the 28rd to 35th Phere 
was full moon th of August 
to swarm between the last 

Mrs. E, S. Maxwell se 
of Palingenia robusta Eaton from swarms tal 
October 1916 (full moon date 11th October), on October 30th 
1918 (fall moon date 19th October) and on 26th October 1919 
{fall moon date 7th November). These records indicat 
P- robusta swarms between the last quarter and the now 

Needham (Bull. U.S. Bur. Fish, Washington, XXXVI, 
pp. 269-292, 1917-18) has recorded a series of observations on 
the appearance of Heragenia bilineata in 1916 and remarked 
that © emergence was in waves; that successive waves reached 
their height at about the 13th, 18th, and 23rd of the month, 
with falling away in numbers on’ intervening dates; that 
subsequent smaller waves culminated on the 10th and the 23rd 
of August, separated by intervals of entire absence of adults ; 
and that belated reappearance ocenrred on the 2nd and 16th 
of September." Except for the 18th of July, the other dates 
show @ more or less periodic arrangement, ‘The swarms that 
appeared on the 13th July (FM. 15th July), 10th of August 
(FM. 13th August) and the 2nd of September (FM. 10th 
September) were out between the Ist quarter and the full 
moon ; while those that appeared on the 23rd of July, 23rd of 
f September came out chiefly between the last 
quarter and the new moon. ‘The appearance of the belated 

T had associated the 


id., TL, p. 182) he 










































































two species 


Philadelphia TL, p. 199, 1863) e 
ete. Walsh also ‘observed that in a large swarm only individes 
‘als of one type were found. suggests t feedham. 
was dealing with two species or H. 


is dime ‘so far 
ax the colour of the eye is concerned. On thus, last factor 
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probably depends the emergence of the two forms at different 
states of the moon. 

While investigating the headwaters of the Nerbadda River 
(C.P.) T collected mayflies from swarms from 13th to 16th 
Vebruary, 1927 (F. M. 16th February). Needham (Canadian 
Ent. LIX, p. 13, 1927) observed swarms of Rhithrogena mimus 
from 24th to 28th of June (F. M. 25th June), Collison record- 
vd swarms of mayfly (Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. No. 481, p. 320, 
1746) at Winchester from 27th to 30th May. 1744. ‘There wa= 
full moon on the 28th of May, 1744. ‘These obscrvations 
indicate that the mayflies that live in the clear and shallow 
waters of hill-streams emerge on bright moon-lit nights. 

At Dalhousie (W. Himalayas) I noticed. while collecting 
insects every day with a strong light, that large Tipulid fly 
came to light for three or four days only about the period of 
fall moon on two occasions. 

In the Central Provinces and at Dalhousie I observed 
swarms of Trichopters only on dark nights. The compound 
eyes of these caddis-flies are usually small and the males of 
certain species scent-brushes. These are probably adaj 
tations for finding mates in the dark. 

Further observations on insect 
state of the moon are very desirable, 





















warms in relation to the 
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On Pericrocotus speciosus specioxus (Lath. 
occurring in Ranchi District, Chota Nagpur. 


By Sarva Cuurs Law. 
During my tour in October-November last in the district 


of Ranchi, I was able to collect half a dozen specimens of 
Pericrocotus s. speciosus (Lath.), which are now in the Indi: 








Museum. 1 found these not only occurring in small flocks or 


Pairs in forests or forest-fringes but also. on roadside. tree~ 
somewhat away from them. The following are the places 
where the specimens were shot by me 
Place. Date. 

Of Ichadag HOM on Ta 
Hazaribagh Road E 
Near Rajadera on Ranch 
Purulia Road 
Do is 

Fringe of Jonah forests on 
Ranchi-Puralia Ro ++ 26th October, 1 


On a reference to Mr. Stuart Baker's Avifauna of British 
India I notice that Chota Nagpur (within which the District 
of Ranchi is situated) has been omitted from the range of 
distribution of this species. Mr. Stuart Baker writes a= 
follows 

Distribution —— The Himalayan from the Sutlej Valley to 
Eastern Assam, North of the Brabmaputra ; The Khasia Hills ; 
acroxs the Northern Kachin Hills into Yunnan. 

But I find Oates (First Edition, Fauna, Rritish India 
Birds, vol. I, page 480) rightly including Chota’ Nagpur within 
the range of distribution of this bird. There is one other 
species of Pericrocotus whose distribution Mr. Stuart Baker 
records as being in Northern India, extending from the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas as far south’ as the Central Provinces 
and Lower Bengal in winter. This bird is called Pericrocotus 
». brevirostris (Vigors). Its colouration is so much akin to 













9th November, 1927 


29th October, 1927 
Lath October. 1927 




































that of Pericrocotus speciosus speciosus (Lath.) as might give 
rise to some confusion as to the correct identification of the 
two birds. But on scrutiny I find the characters distinguish- 
ing each other are sufficiently well-marked so as to leave no 
room for any mistake in identification. These characters 
are — 
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* Imnermost secondaries with oral 
red drops =. P. specionua $ . 
Innermost secondaries with no oval e 
red drops +. P. brevirostris + 





Innermost secondaries with oval 
yellow spots 

Innermost secondari 
‘yellow spots 


P. speciosus 2 
P. brevirostris 3 


Besides Pericrocotus 5. speciosus is larger in than 
Pericrocotus b. brevirostris: Total length of the former is about 
230 mm. and that of the latter only about 180 mm. Maximum 
measurement of the wing of the former is 106 mm. and that of 
the latter only 96 mm. 
On examination of my specimens T find total length 
averages 208 mm. and maximum wing measurement is 105 mm, 
Innermost secondaries in are with searlet oval drops near 
the extremity of the outer webs and in @ they are with oval 
yellow ts on the outer webs. ‘These characters unmistaka- 
bly establish the identity of my specimens as being Pericro- 
cotus s. speciosus (Lath ). 2 
In Mr. Stuart Baker's description of this species (Fauna 
~ British India, second edition, vol. II, page 319) I notice some 
* omissions, one which I consider not Seining: I take this 
opportunity to point out. In adult males he describes the 
greater wing-coverts as scarlet, but I find they are black at the 
‘ , a feature which was rightly recorded Oates in the old _ 
; "edition, Fauna British India (Birds), page 480. In my spooi- © 
mens Lobserve that the central tail-feathers in ¢ at this time of 
cs the year are invariably with scarlet on the outer webs and with 
bd a similar streak at the tip. 
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A Further Note on the Manuscript Drawings 
of Fish in the Mackenzie Collection. 








By Spwoee Lat. Hons. 





roy of 





of the Direotor, Zoo 
‘Tedin.) 





nlvedd with the pecrninal 





Last year attention was directed (Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 
.8., XXU, pp. 93-98) to the fish drawings in that pact of 
Collection which is now lodged in the librar 
Society of Bengal. It was pointed out at the 
1e that there were certain other munuscript volumes 
in this collection which contained illustrations of Natural His- 
tory objects. While on a visit to London advantage was taken 
of an opportunity to examine these in the India Office Librac: 
and the following account is based on the results of this exam. 
inatior 
‘The India Office Library pos: 
the Mackenzie Collection wh 
One of these corresponds wit! 
P. coxxiii of the catalogue of 
581 of Ed. 2, Madras, 1882) 
the vol 
T wish to 
that a * drawin, plate. each of which contains 
several illustrations. | Thus there are soven plates of ‘fishes, 
containing 24 illustrations representing 21 species. ‘The species 
represented ‘are the samo as those listed already (/.c., pp. 96-97) 
with the exception of Kanduka, There is a slight difference 
in the numbering of these drawings as compared with those 
in the library of the Society. For example Nos. 3 and 20 of the 
India Office Library are Nos. 4 and 21 respectively of the 
Soviety’s Library, and vice versa, It may here be remarked 
that the date and place of collection of the fish illustrated in 
drawing No. 21 of the Society's collection are the same as those 
of the drawing No. 20. 
‘The second volume contains “Natural History and Bota- 
nical Drawings.” There are 74 plates in this volume which are 


Ele os — 
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Insects : 
(Several forms) 
Reptiles 4 
Mermaid zi 
Plants = 


Of the 14 plates of fish S are devoted to a pallachee fish 
of Mavillapooram a specimen of which is said to have been 
found among rocks on the shore in December, 1816. ‘The des- 
cription of it is given as follows: “The skin of the lower part 
of Pallachee is tough and covered with small prickles like 
shagreen of a light brown colour, the teeth project forwards, 
the Jaw bones are seen distinctly and the skin a little inclined 
to sink ; the skin about the anus 1s black and only about an inch 
from the tail which is small and stiff like that of other fishes— 
the ears are similar to a man’s of that size; and the sides from 
whence the belly projects out in of the same tinge ax the 
back." (The italics are mine ) A specimen 1 foot 7} inches was 

‘lected at Mavillapooram I think pallachee is Tetraodon stellat- 
ws. for in this species the anus is surrounded by a very distinct 
black ring.’ Diodon hystrix is called ** Moollu plachay " in Tamil 


(Day, Fish. India; p, 708), but the figure leaves no doubt that 
Palldchee is a Tetracdon 
not 





























pecies of Tetraodox occupies two plates in this 
colleetion. plate contains the lateral and the dorsal views 
of an Echeneis, probably E. neucurtes. Two plates are devoted 
to Plerois russellti and the last plate to a Teygonid ray, probably 
Prygon kuhlis. 

Tt may be of interest to record that with the illustrations 
‘of mermaids there is a spirited article in the volume showing 
that such animals do exist 
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AntioLe No. 20. 


ASvaghoga and the Ramayana, 


By ©. W. 





URN ER. 









in relation to the earlier epics. ‘The 
lar Andrzej Gawronski has drawn attention to ¢ 
latter aspect in notes on the Buddhacharita and the Saundat 
nanda, and bas made a brief intensive study of the influence of 
the Ayodhyakinda of the Ramayana on the Buddhacharita 
He points out the similarity in the narratives of the departure 
of Rama to the forest with the subsequent return of Laksmana 
alone to the desolate city, and of the departure of Siddhartha 
with the return to the city of Chandaka the charioteer. ‘The 
parallelism is emphasised by direct references in the Buddba. 
charita, especially in Sarga VIII, to the story of the Ramayana, 
four of which relate to the Ayodhyakinda.” Finally a number 
‘of verbal reminiscences leave little doubt that Aivaghosa was 
acquainted with the standard text of the Ayodhyakanda as wo 
have it to-day. 

It is the object of the present article to suggest on a rather 
broader scale the general range of comparison between the 
Buddhist Kavyas and the early epics, with spocial reference to 
the Ramayana. If we accept the postulate that Advaghosa' 
date lies between the earlier epic and Kalidasa, the compatiso: 
marks a stage in the development of Sanscrit classical literature 
If the date of the author of the two Kavyas is regarded as 
still open to question, it has a good deal of bearing on the 
answer. ®ne can attempt no more than the barest sketch with 
some of the details filled in. 

‘The trend of both poems with their motif of renunciatio: 
naturally brings them more closely into contact with the 
‘Ramayana. With the direct references to that epic Gawronski 
has dealt in detail. There is one however, not particularly 










































‘The following are the editions quoted in this article. 
Ramayana.” Nirnayasagara, ” Sake 1830. 
Buddhacl ‘Oxford. Cowell. 1893, 


Bib'ind “Mahamahopadhyaya Harapraaud 
0. 


two pamphlets, “Studies about the Sanserit 
(1919) and “Notes on the Saundarananda”” 
do ta ion Orientale de L'Academie Polonaise 
jon. 2 and 6}. T owe say acquaintance with these to the kindness of 
"rofessor G. Tucel, D.Ph.. 
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discussed by . which certainly seems to imply that 
Asvaghosa was thinking at the moment of some other version of 
the close of the story than that of the standard epic 
Su AW fanmarsaia: 
aatastee wees ria 
B. IX. 59. 
wi does this element of misrule, the * corruption by the 
unworthy" come from. The tone of the epic version is 
different. ‘There is the strain of overwork 


peaenifnrr aret uit weitrer | 
faster qa re 4 deawa 0 











R. VI. exxviii, 3 


but never vollapse before the forces of evil. It is ponsible that 
the reference here is not to the Ramsyana at all, but to some 
form of a Dadaratha Jataka, 
‘Two, references to Valmiki are of importance. ‘The words 
avaitfwerdt «set vay | 
B. 1. 48 


may or may not be a direct allusion to the well-known incident 
in the Ramayana 


Ar faure cte., 





R. IL. xv. 


‘The curious word sreftfimice in, Cowell's text, if correct, 
would leave no doubt about e_ intention, at there 
seems better authority for sretfwerey ( E. H. Johnston 
ad loc: J.R.A.S., Ap., 1927, p. 214.) The allusion to Valmiki 
as tutor of the two sons, in S. I. 26 points unmistak- 
ably to the Uttarakanda. At the same time of course 
neither reference would earry any implication as to Advaghosa’s 
waintance with the mass of legendary accretion in the 
‘and the Uttarakinda as they now stand, traces of 

evidence for which will be mentioned Inter. 
So much for direct references to the Ramisans. | Bofore 

into the general range of comparison I woul 

the. most obvious references to the 


of 
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and 
wo widtdne wenfearian: | 
swereT insane oq | 
8. 1X. 17 
py verbal assonance 
#8 ated uisaTeaqee | 


In both the Kavyas the legend of Made and Pandu poi 
moral of addiction to women 


eieea fenraid utestenrfa stea: | 
arwagmifern: | ote. 


or recalled q 











B.IV.79. Cp. 8. VIN, 45 


In the allusion to Gautama Dirghatapas, also occurring in both 
poems,' Gawronski finds the influence of the Sabhaparvan of the 
Mahabharata, Adbyaya xxi, and moreover shows good reason 
for believing that the same Adhynyn provided the model for tie 
Uereription of the city of Rajagcha in the Buddhacharita, 
(BX) 

Tnow turn almost exclusively to aspects of comparison with 
the Rémayana. Tts influence on Advaghosa extends to for 
fields. ‘These are (a) Stock topics. (b) Style and Alankara. 
(c) Grammar and Vocabulary. (4) Moral instances. 1 follow 
this classification. 

















I 

Stock Topics. 

‘The poem of Advaghosa mark a stage in the development 

of Kavya from a more or less narrative poem to a series of set 

pieces or conventionalised topics. This tendency may be 

observed even with the Ramayana itself ; and itis not exaggera- 

tion to say that, with the exception of technical passages of 

Buddhist doctrine, the whole range of topics made use of by 

Advaghosa, whether in the main current of his narrative or 
incidentally, is comprehended in the Ramayana. 

‘These topics are of two kinds, either descriptive passages 

‘of purely literary value, or fragments from the general corpus 

of standardised Sanscrit learning. Without attempting 

to ‘define the branches of knowledge from which these 

fragments are drawn in the categories familiar to the writers 

themselves, it is enough to say that they come from the schools 

ef philosophy, politien! and military science, ethics and 

















4 Gawr 25.5. BL. pp. 27-39. 
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peychology, grammatical and aesthetic theory, and practical 
handbooks ‘on animals, arms, and other interests of & gentle: 
man’s life. ‘The duties of a king, the technique of an army, 
the qualities of good cultured speech, the duty of telling un- 
pleasant truths, the moral conflict over the renunciation of 
vows, the pain of separation and consolement in the transi: 
toriness of the world, are commonplaces alike of the Ramiay nnn 
and Asvaghosa. It nificant that they share these common 
places as a whole, but 
vourse follow in the least that any precise allusion in one pocn 
is derived from another. They are taken no doubt by both 
Writers direct from the general stock of learning, and it i simpls 
the hinbit of {ntorspersing these allusions, and dwelling wow mr 
then''to moraine ‘on the narrative that represents the, epi 
influence, 

‘The descriptive oF literary passages are of more direct be 
ing on the comparizon ; and, f{ mention generally a few of the 
parallels to be found between Agavagh 
is with the knowledge that any other reader 
tnaterial to increase. the list. ‘The model reigns of Dadarathin 

nd Rama with the illogical, but persistent, combination of 

aterial prosperity, general good-will and climatic blessings 
are echoed in the conditions of Kapilavasta during the reign of 
Suddhddhana and after the return of the Buddha. (R. 1. vi. 
R. VI. exxviii. 18 ff. B. 1. 1-16 8. IIT. 30-41.) Notice tow 
how the allusion to Manu in R 1. vi. 4 


way aqa eras ctw oferfesar | 
















































RIvid 
is repeated in both passages of Advaghosa. ‘The stock descrip 
tion of a city in RT, v- must have been among the models fo 
that in S. 1. 42-55. ‘The descriptions of the Asram in B VI 
32 and S. I. 5-17 recall those in R. IL i. 1-9. R. TIL. xi. 47-52. 
(Cp. R. If. xcix. 12.) ‘The types of asceticism detailed in B, 
VIL. 14-18, look very like an elaboration of the bare list of 
technical term for ascetics in R. IIT. vi. 2-5, the 

semsTr and the <witefea: 
reappearing in the line 

mora fiarnats | 


Sfraqea eae 














B. VIL. 16 


‘and on the same topic R. X11. xcii 91-93 and R. V. xiii. 38 ff, 
fay be taken more generally into comparison. Gawronski his 
jwoted close verbal parallels between Yasodhara's lament in 
TT. xii, with R. I. Iviii, and the parallel passage in B. VIII. 
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It may be added that the Ramayana is rich in these feminine 
laments, e.g., Tara's in Ro IV xx and R. IV. xxiii, and Sita’s 

ain in Ro V, xxv, xxvi, xxv ¢ mere practice of piling 
them up, due sometimes possibly to accretion, is worth compa- 
rison with the trio of laments in B. VITT; and one catches echoes 
from them not only in this passage but 
over her desertiar s. VI 
sional feminine h the path 
(B. VIIL 34. 64; ‘a flavour of tongue 
Saad wrens” (e, 7.). Sundari, it may be 










































added, follows the woman's way with her ornaments, just as 
Kaikeyi had been tanght to do ata erise de nerfs 
eatin a Boat aa 
Re U. ix. 
ep. = 
= quainrat aa suatia | 
av few frata faruanita 6 
F S. VL 28. 
Oceurring in such passages of the Ramayana, but not coutined 
to them is the motif which reappears in well Known passages 





Kalidixa, that of the contrast in human fortune between royal 
enjoyment and ascetic endurance, between delicate nurture and 
harsh exposure ; and this too Asvaghosa appears to have take 
over from the Ramayana with bis usual elaboration of th 
descriptive clement. ‘The simple pathos of 


afearnimnt ast BA | 








RL 1. viii. 6 
develops into < 
uafeare af se ati | 
. B. VIL. 52 


with a string of epithets to emphasise the contrast. (Cp. R. IT 
xoix. 31 ff. R11. xxiv. 3. ete. B. VI. 28.) The weeping horse 
of Siddhartha is a quite definite verbal reminiscence of a striking 
little coincidence between Vélmiki and Homer. 


qqai gate wt 
B. VL 53 
Cp. 
sans faerit oe 
Xi R. WD, lix. 1 


‘The animal-faced demons of Mara, armed with trees and stones, 
recall on the one hand the hosts of Ravana and on the other the 
weapons of the apes. The long descriptive passage 











the Buddha 
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ATIBATAPTETT EIT | ote, 
B. XII. 19 

suggests the usual verbal reminiscence of a simpler origin 

aaa aifeustesd: | 

ase eRe aTa o 

R. VI. tix. 23. 

Sarga too Advaghosa shows that curious interes 
z aloud noise, such as the shout of an army, which 
runs from the Ramayana through the classics. (e.g. R. V1. xlii 
B8 ete, B. XII. 52 (fh. 


In the Buddhist writ 
‘Appreciation 0 








© gathers that there ix an 
differes irit from thi 
of Sanserit ht: but in his poem As mains bound 
by the traditions of the medium in which he is composing. 
‘The mountain scenery and heavenly gardens into which the 
Buddha leads Nanda (8. X. 4-14 and 18-3 all passages 
in the epic which set the style in the painting of natu 
and supernature, for the later Kavyas, he mountains 
R. V.Ivi. 26-50 and the gardens in R. VII. Ixii. 1-16. (Though 
it remains to be discovered from what source Advaghosa tool: 
his extraordinary birds.) 

‘The interpretation of nature in the terms of human passions 
is, again, a special theme which dominates classical Sansorit 
litoraturé, from Kilidasa to Jayadéva. It occurs in certain 

a, the most remarkable being the 

and R. IV. xxx; and before one 
puch progeess with this subject one would have to 
form some idea as to how far this theme can be held to occur in 
the original stratum of the epic. That If would he an 
extensive enquiry, but in the aggregate th n be little doubt 
that such es do ooour, if not in Valmiki’s origina, at any 
rate in an eaflicr stratum of literature than the Buddhist 
writers in Sanscrit. It is to this interpretation of nature in the 
terms of passion thet Advaghosa has recourse, for instance, 
in accentuating the restlessness of Nanda on his first following 











































qutna es 8 Isat | 
faut foursitaaat aut 6 
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pointed out by Cowell, between the women asleep in the palace 
of Suddbodbana and those in the palace of Ravana. B. V. 
47-63 and R. V. x. 30-49. me of 
three passages with the same therae in the Rama: 

two being R. V. ix. 33-36 and R. V. xi. 29-: 
be little doube, 1 think, fi 
Serga of the Sundarakanda is it ration ¢ 
tenth, and secondly that bot existence 
Ramayana ax known to Agvaghosa. He take= off in his 
tion at the same point a> the tenth Sarga 


auasefaat fe ae wifes. 


sisnat fewre a 
a. Ve 
























Cp. 

swifadtat ufezacy GAT i 
R. V. x. 37 
and runs through much the same catalogue of musical insteu- 
ments with the same sensual implications. The imagery avd 
compound structure of the passage Wwever more reminix- 
cent of the ninth Sarga, from whi nile appears to he 
taken direct 

















qomray ex snfalewreHTT: | 
ep. B.V. 51 


aitegsa feat: Gant WaT Ea S 
RB. V. ix. 47. 
Moreover the phrase ers 

sug wege far 


and the slight Saphoism 


B.V. 54 


afsarfeta saither want 





55 


are reminiscent of the tangle of womanhood described in one 
‘of the most vivid passages of the epic, 


searindiesaaia wa aaihaar | Q 
. RV. ix. 61. 
‘The shortest passage of the three. R. V. xi. 29-26, whether 
an earlier stratum again than that in the tenth Sarga, or a 
contemporary repetition, is absorbed by the other two: and, 
beyond setting the key, 


qaatat squiat Saaredtaes fe | 
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19 immediate reference to Asvaghosa’s poctry. ‘The 
essential point of the whole comparison ia that here there are at 
least two strata of distinctly Kavya writing in the Ramayana, 
and that Asvaghosa shows signs of influence by the later as well 
as by the earlier. 
‘One of the small incidental topies which can be traced from 

the Ramayana through Agvaghosa to Kalidisa is the festival of 
Indra’s banner. The allasion is worth attention in detail 
through its suggestive bearing on the relation of the early © 
and of Advaghosa to the di ‘The very frequency. 
which it occurs in both the epic and in Asvaghosa is significant. 
(Seo R. IT. Ixxiv. 36. and 39. R. IV. xvii. 2. 
RWW. xxxiv. 3. R.V. i 59 Ro VI xsi. 54. VIL, xxi 
din Advaghosa BT. 63. BOIL 12. B. VILL 73) 8.11 
S. IV. 46.) Cowell suggests that it connects Asvaghe 
Western Indis but itis obvious that this imitative all 














































the banner is raised. In one case at 
least. the allusion is in direct imitation of its use in the 
‘The father of Siddhartha collapses on hearing 
leparture, “like Indra’s banner at the end of 
just as Dadaratha had done in similar circ 
stances. (B. VITL 73. R. IL Ixxiv. 35:) Again 


2 Baers wares 











B. LIL. 12 


echoes the cadence of 
wafuiaemeanaa ferfa aa: 
“Phe picture of the banner when raised in 


aqtteg Ran fasramfaas | p 
recalls the: = S. IIL. 25 
aid emia 54 a | 





R. IV. xvi. 39, 


RAV. xviii. 3 
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of the allusion ¢ 
imply a mentalit; 
tradition ? 





Indra’s banner in the epi 
permeated with drama 





u 
Style and Alankara. 





he style of Asvaghosa ix a curious mixture of naive effort 
and artificial embellishment, At one time he builds up hi= 
lines in well-knit descriptive phrases which on t hand lack 
the harmony of the later Kavya wh er they are 
distinctly reminiscent of the stractu: © elaborate 
tive passages in the epic sty 

spends his energy in pounding out a long seri 
ns if nothing mattered but emphasis, While throughout 
an incessant stream of anuprasa, yamaka, and simple puns 
typical of an early stage in the development of Alankara. In 
particular Advaghosa seems mentally incapable of using a name 
or addressing @ person with ning allusion either 
to the name, or to the character of the person, which may or 
may not have a special hearing on the context 

‘The result of all this is to produce a style differing widel: 
in its total effect from that of the epic; all the leading 
features of which can at the same time be instanced from th 
epic. On the pe for anuprasa and puns T need not 
dweil, When Advaghosa indulges passim in phrases such ax 


wad wa FH mene we | 
S.XVUL 10 






















































gee artis ae 
S.1V. 6 
any reader will agree that the epic of crvifWers and core eitwcrrn 
has not been without its influence on him. That universal 
word WW provides an excellent instance of Asvaghosa’s inter- 
mediate position. Such a line for instance as 


sifaermanGar a UST | 
usrpne ards uation seri 





B. LV. 36 


is exnetly the kind of case in which Aévaghooa amplifies an echo 
from the epic in a fashion which marks a development of style, 
but might be condemned as insipid by the more cultured 
standards of the later Kavya. Incidentally this Sloka well 
iMustrates the habit of repeating himself which gives so academic 
a tone to Aswaghosa’s style. It should be read with S. VI. 26, 
for which Gawronski quotes R. V. xv. 21 and R. VI, xxvii 8, 
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leaving no doubt about the influence of the Ramayana on 
this passage, 

Or consider the feature of laboured construction, which as 
a whole it would be difficult to bring under any category 
of alankara, but which one appreciates in Asvaghosa, and of 
which the germs can be found in the epic. Take such a line for 
instance in the Ramayana as 


avfer adfer acter afer arate afer saree | 
say Wat ava aaa: foafaewtar fare adap 
F R. IV. xxviii, 27 
and note the double characteristic of piling up verbs and 
nouns, and the distributive mar, each verb standing in 
relation to its own noun. carry the principle on to 
the distributive simile in the Ramayana, 
Farag eae recrg | 
EeMasa serrata... ef 


All these elements are to be found often in « rather more 
elaborate stage, in Advaghosa’s usage. There is the simple 
piling up of verbs ia 


wets wet farera suet ware aeit frre cuit | 

















8. VL 34 
‘The principle of grammatical distribution is applied in the 
felatidn of instrumentals to objectives in 4 
mania fare rar | 
sana ere 
arena ‘ oe 


It finds expression again in the distributive simile 
Tse eres: | 
B.V. 26. Cp. B. X11. 116, 
And finally this simile is itself elaborated with distributive 
oblique eases J 3 
afamaroaegy at fe ef) 


fi 
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One of the stylistic problems of the Ramayana lies in 
the elaborate similes, of a more or less allegorical ch: 
which are embedded in the simpler texture of the epic narra: 
tive. In some cases they ean be shown fair certainty 
to be later than their surroundings, this is not 
ease; and even when they are of a later stratum it 
necessarily follow that this was subsequent to the 
Asvaghosa, Derived no doubt from the allegorical mysticism 
of the Upani. this type of simile was peculiarly adapted to 
the speculative interest of the Buddhist writer. Starting from 
common ground with the epic, such .as the conception of 
© Fire of Sorrow, or the Sea of Sorrow, he gives to it a 
distinetly doctrinaire or ethical value ; and it is the one type of 
literary artifice which comes more frequently into use as he 
goes more deeply into his exposition of Buddhist doctrines in 
the concluding Sargas of the Saundarananda. ‘Take for instance 
the Fire of Passion, and the Fire of Sorrow!in the Ramayana 


afeatiamaar afernfaanitrar | 



































R.VLv 8 
Forrrereqsreraa: sare frin: 
R. UL xxiv. 7 


and compare these two with the Fire of Sorrow in the 
Buddhacharita: 


attatfaar afectarta fears caifariae | 
B. 1X. 29. 


‘The similes are not sustained by Aévaghosa point by point 
in the same details, but the general influence is clear. For the 
Sea of Sorrow one may compare R. II. lix. 27-31 and B.1. 75. 
‘The conventional Wheel of the Law in S. UI. 11 represents 
the fusion of this literary tradition with orthodox Buddhist 
doctrine.” 

‘There is a quite different type of elaborate simile in 
Advaghosa, not allegorical, but purely a picture simile, such as 
the white-robed maiden’ asleep with her flute resembling 
the foam-flecked river with bees and lotus. B. V. 49. T 























‘moon and the stars, Meneaiog. 
and travellers astray on 
of what I would call the 
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duct" which this introspective writer frequently uses, and 
erately piles up in certain passages, ey., B. XIII. 46-51 

turn on the relation of soul and senses, capacity for 

‘ation, observance and neglect of moral duties, with the 
consequence in attainment or loss of merit, and. generall: 
topics of psychology and ethical and religious duties. One 

‘an probably recognise the personal factor in the prominence 
given by Asvaghosa to this kind of illustration, but. it in to be 
found already scattered unobtrusively through the Ramayana, 
eg. R. V. xxviii. 12, R. V. xxix. 1, R. VILL 3 and 6. 
S. XI. 9,10, which ix 
) recalls the grammatical 
mat of place in the narrative of 

































pedantry which appears #0 
the epic. 
emreretia arate 
RTL, xxxix. 18, 


‘The recourse to Indra, his consort, and his court for illustrations 
of royal majesty, conjugal well-being, relations of father and 
son, of priest and monarch, is a commonplace taken from the 

style. Aud it is worth noticing that this trait becomes 
st marked in the seventh book of the Ramayana, where 
incessant similes from Indra and his company replace the 
imaginative fortility of the earlier kindas. 

‘Two occasional features of style in whioh Advaghosa shows 
the influence of the epic are the rhetorical hyperbole 


afaaet aaefa / 




















B. IX. 68. Cp. S. VIII, 42. 
Op. R. LL. xxxvii. 37-54, ete 





and the rhetorical repetition of the concluding pada of a Slok« 
B. VIL. 46, B. XI. 23, Cp, R. V. xlii. 18, ete. Even the 
trick of repeating the same word in different senses, on which 
Aivaghosa deliberately exercised his ingenuity to thé despai 
‘of his reader, as in the second Sarga of the Saundaranandi 
is not without @ simpler parallel in the Ramf&yana 

area? wifunaifoahes arte Tarsfafa haar | 


anomuafafataahe ants weitaafateatn 6 
R,V.v 1. 


‘Vhe doubling of the gerundive verb to emphasise slow or 
fepeated action is another of the small mannerisms which may 
be traced from the Ramayana 


fasre fra oa: safer 
RAY. xxviii. 22 
* Cp. RTL xlii, 12 
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through Asvaghosa 
situa afar | 





VI. 27. Cp. 8. VAI. 37 
to the classical writers 


Forse Farsre arma | 
Bhartr. 8. 





un 
Grammatical and Verbal Resemblances, 


It is hazardous for the reader not trained in the traditional 
Vyakaran to touch on the grammatical comparison of Asvaghosa 
and the epic, ‘There would be general agreement however 
that, whether it is the result o natural position or of 
conscious archaicising, the grammatical usage of Asvaghosa 
stands between that of the e nd of Kalidasa ; and, of the 
two, he is perhaps a trifle nearer to the former than ‘to the 
latter. Moreover, both in tl s8 of restricting certain 
liberties of grammatical structure, and of perpetuating one or 
two mannerisms, one seems to witness the same process of evolu- 
tion towards the classical standards. Without attempting to 
‘enter deoply into these grammatical probl would 
few obvious resemblances. 

‘Of the hall-marks of the epic style Asvaghosa hax dropped 
the unaugmented past tense; but, if the manuscripts are 
correct, he preserves traces of the Arsha Sandh 


fears famwitse earadtai: | 






























S.X 10 
safest mafre wa wa sudo 4 
z 8. XI. 46 
Jt would obviously be unwise, however, to rely on the limited 
manuscript authority for a small point like this. 
In the syntax of verbs Aévaghosa’s flexible use of the 
infinitive presents certain points for comparison with the epic 


‘The construction with a noun, for instance, is of an archaic 
character 





amin: ufewitfraay | 
RLV. Ixvii. 26 
anret fe ® arqeza 5 
B. 1 73. Cp. B.V. 70. 
‘The grammatically remarkable line 
anne se 8 ad arafad aw: - 
sake oon eS RV. iii. 34 
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with its combination of infiaitives of suitability and of purpose 
might serve as text for a good many of the uses of the tense in 
; while, from the other side Asvaghosa’s line 


aq 9a Ge RE ee tot Stat ae 





BIW. 95 





R. II. xlvii. 9, 
and weiowel Were wafan (ae?) 
S. 1X. 36 


(Incidentally it may be added that the multifarious meanings 
and uses of the adjectival @# in the neuter and in other forms 
in Agvaghosa bears more resemblance to the epic than to later 
practice.) 


In the use of the cases one may refer particularly to the in- 











strumental, ‘This case in epic usage is loosely controlled and 
invested with a peculiar degree of independent force in the sense 
bf description or accompaniment, which is toned down in the 
later classics. Asvaghoga’s use of the caso is more ‘and 
artistic but certainly shows the influence of the epi ition. 
‘Take for instance the line 
wore at a we towta: Hat: Fares | 
3 B. TIL. 28. 


Classical canons would incline to interpreting the instramental 
ax dependent on the participle; but cadence and context alike 
show that ®5: fin isa descriptive adjectival phrase. “Who 
is this old man approaching, with white hairt"” (Cp. fasifwt 
NN Eg ME ae gg oan es 
- common 1e descriptive passages 

lassical tradition, but Roe this strong independent force ; and a 
Jine such as 
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sara hat aaafazanats | 
R. HL. xxxix, 9. 

The simultaneous use of instrumental and ablative metri 
gratia, when no difference can be detected in their meaning, 
was branded as a definite fault by the classical cri 
Advaghosa, apparently, was aware of nothing wrong with it in 
the “saa " which he was following, and here too his practice 
is in accordance with the epic tradition. Compare 


areata eres argutgae ast | 
Cp. B. TV. 12. Cp. B. IV. 26, ete. 











and 


wxratar aie Aorer seatteary | 


equ wre eifay crema germ 8 
R_ VI. xxxvii, 22. 


‘These notes on the infinitive and the instrumental are 
obviously the merest suggestions on the material available. 
Other general lines of resemblance might be found in following 
out the use of the non-descript case ending in wa: and of the 
adverbial #q. Both these details are of much more frequent 
occurrence in Advaghosa than in the later writers, 
freedom in handling them contributes to the archaic eff 
of his style. More easily pointed out are small grammatical 
manneristns, in which are to be found precise echoes of the epic. 
Such for instance is the use of this case ending in wa: with » 
verb of motion in the sense of forming an opinion 


aa guat asefe | 
- ‘S. VITI. 48 


or ary Steet qed fe 
R. VI. civ, 13 


(though Advaghosa generally uses a verb of sight with ww in 
this sense). Again the double adverbial particle W~™ ......W 
which has made a niche for itself in literature in one well-known 

‘of Kalidasa Raghu I. 2, can be traced on its way from 
the Ramsyana through Advaghosa. There is a parallel in its 
eas orion aaah betrags Ze) alty. and amvetioisen which, ios 
particularly good example both of Aévaghosa’s imitative metho 
and of his elaboration on the epic style 


wowed we SS wet TT 
3 R. IL. evi. 18 
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fearrcaare fe stqarifad ww 
ae aires 





B. VI. 18, 
And one may quote also its use for personal relationship. 


woo era: woe eget | 
ee R. VIL Ixxsix. 14 
wrigefeifa are yy 
mann gure stag a 
S. VI. 19. 
Compare another forcible instance in 8. X. 71. 
"The wer of hope deferred which is well established in the 
classical tradition, (e.g. Kadambari p. 128 Bombay ed. wer ® 
werqarm etc.) has a similar history. 
wel 4 ey aetat wenrfa 
R. VI. v, 12.-Cp. R. TH. xvi. 40. 


° arcs aeaifes aed... weft 
8, XVIII. 33. 


‘A more trivial mannerism is the use of wt wT at the end 
‘cof a line to denote alternatives, to which Asvaghosa is parti- 
Cularly prone in bis more routine passages towards the end of 
the Saundarananda 


ee wants wate safer at aT | 





S. IX. 30. 
Op. 8. X. 62. 


It recalls the tag af atafa ar a at which occurs three or four 
times in the Ramayana ; and might well stick in the reader's 
mind for commonplace use. (e.g. R. III. lx. 14. UN Ivifi. 1. 

Vo xx. 26 without fe.) bt 

% In point of vocabulary there are a few words used by 
Advaghosa, and found in the Ramayana, which are so distinctive 
jn character that the later writer may be believed to have taken Sel 

them consciously orsubconsciously from this source. Close study = 

of the Mahabharata would no doubt similarly reveal the prove- 
‘nance of other unusual words wareg, something io 





Tay-out of a city, which occurs only 
mnyans, end s the commentators. 


fearrerrernret cerretrargat 1 
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reappears in a parallel context in the Saundarananda 


weracfaarfore: | 
8. 1. 32. 


coincidence is of some importance as tending to establish 
Advaghosa’s acquaintance with the opening Sargas of the epic 

Present form. The word swcrer in anitucres | B. 
XIII, 22, which I previously suspected, seems to be established 
by Wemcrse in R. Il. i. 48, however one may interpret 
Asvaghosa’s adaptation. Similarly wefw in the sense of a loud 
noise 

















dh weit wer) 
B, XIII. 52 
is paralleled exactly by its use in the Ramayana 


aerdtare ida mari 1 
R. V. Iviii. 18 
Cp. R. VI. xxii. 6. 


- Less distinctive, but worth quoting, ix yaa at the end of the 
sloka in B, LX, 68. (text probably corrupt somewhere) and, in 


the same context of the contrast between sinner and saint, in 
R. 1V. xxxiv. 8 Asvaghosa’s careful distinction of fanrq “to 
see" from fry “to hear” has a good deal of authority in 
the Ramayana, though there are exceptions. The rather puzz- 
sri and feet can be better understood by com- 

stances scattered through Asvaghosa and tl 







mi yan 
‘Gawronski? notices the frequency in Aévaghosa and the 


‘Ramayana of the word ¥ea which, according to him, tends 
_ to disappear in the later classics. 







Iv 
Moral Instances. 


Was it vanity of Sansorit learning or earnestness of Bud- 

ae , that caused Advahosa to introduce into his Kavys 
mora instances from famous names of the past ¥ 
r. Here too he was carrying on the epic 

rhe retean ana, in passages rather of fervent a] 

jidactio inaigtones, panes to, dwell on ‘examples from 
, such as those of saints who went to Heaven, 
fe or of faithful wives. (R. IL. exviii. 10-12. 





1G.N.S.p. 17. 
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at afd sae: Gait feettet watera: 1 


Sat Gare MAT at ee Taw 
me R. I. Ixiv, 42 


Advaghosa, in consonance with the spirit in which he follows 
the epic, elaborates this type of writing. In place of a few lines of 
incidental references he piles up whole batteries of moral ins- 
tances to support the argument. He has, of course, a still 
wider range to draw on than had the epic; for in addition to 
the epic stock he has behind him the Jataka legends, that of 
Sivi for instance being a typical example. (8. XI. 42.'B. XIV 
30.) Not only so but apparently he does not exclude even quite 
recently deceased Buddhist divines. At the same time it ix 
characteristic of the rather limited and academic range of his 
literary powers that his mind is constantly recurring to the 
same stock examples, and in very much the same language. 
In fact he is often not fashioning an instance from his epic 
material, but making use of an old stock instance that had 
served the epi 

And naturally the application of these instances takes on 
a new philosophic tone. Faithful wives interest Advaghosa 
less than deluded saints and erring women, whether adduced 
as a warning against the frailty of the flesh (B. TV. 16-20 and 
S. VIII. 44-45) or as a temptation to the waverer. | (B. IV. 72— 
80 and 8. VII, 24-45). Nahusa, named in the sloka from the 
Ramayana quoted above, now appears, among a number of 
other examples, to illustrate not the attainment of Heaven 
but the transitoriness of the heavenly state as of all other 
sensual delights, (S. X1.42-51 and B. X1,13-18.) Other topics 
similarly instanced are problems of the religious conscience 
such as the breaking of ascetic vows, (B. X. 68-61 and 8.VII. 
51) the fulfilment of dharma by royalty (B. 1X. 20) and methods, 
of attaining Moksa. (B. XII. 67.) Incidentally it ix worth’ 
noticing how this essentially didactic method, a» it is in 
ASvaghosa, becomes of purely literary value, or is aps 
conselously parodied, in a well-known pamageot the mar 
charitam, the harlot and the saint, where one of Asvaghosa’s 
instances actually reappears 


watateweercar 


Dagak: Kale 1917, p, 70. 
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‘The legend of Indra and Ahalya for instance, twice 
referred to by Asvaghosa as an instance of surrender to the 
passions, (8. VII. 25°and B IV. 72) is ‘em incident inthe mass 
of loosely connected legendary material which swells the 
Uttarakanda (R. VIL.xxx}; and must surely be part of its latest 
stratum. Advaghosa appears to be drawing directly on the 
legend as here set forth, and not without verbal reminiscence 


ar acat ufiter som serial ear | 
R. VIL. xxx. 30 








ana arfaa area Zatsfa atee: 





: ‘The household legends of Yayati and Nahusa oco1 
same Kanda, (R. VIL lix) but cannot be shown to have 
provided material for Advaghosa in the form in which they 
are there related. All that can be said is that, like the epic 
writer, ho has a peculiar fancy for the two names often in 
conjunotion, (B. II. 11, B. IV. 78, B_ XL. 14, S. XI. 44 and 46). 
And what he does definitely adopt from the epic is the use in 
the earlier Kandas of Yayati's fall from Heaven as a stock 
legendary instance. 


: srarfate wears Saeitre wfcer | 














warfata conf: ger feet wafer 0 
R. 11. xxi, 47 
Cp. also R. IIL. Levi. 7; 1V. xvii. 9 


2 afcadt wafers .. 
. + si frafafiats aeqatq gacen4 | 








S. XI. 46. 


‘There is a still closer verbal reminiscence in the allusion 
to Visvamitra and Ghrtact among the many instances of women 
and saints 


vara? far sereit <0 auifar va | 
« ewiseeas water feafast awh: 
R. IV. xxxv. 7 
3 omfaoraragat waren saredai fered fete 
S. VIII, 35. 


{ ‘The allusion to Mandhata seems again to imply knowledge 
of the Uttarakanda; and at the same time, unless some other 
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source more relevant can be quoted, is an interesting little caso 
in which Asvaghosa rather strays from the point in repeating a 
stock instance. Sarga Ixvii of the Uttarakanda tells how 
Mandhata was deluded by Indra into leaving Heaven to com- 
plete the conquest of the world 


sates ware croqia w arti: | 
aa: germ ufarnatws 0 





R, VIM. Ixvii. 8. 


Half Indra’s throne was not satisfaction enough. The Buddha- 
charita quotes the legend, with an unmistakeable verbal allusion, 

= to illustrate the insatiability of sensual desire, where it is very 
much in point 


we wares | 


aranqerdtfeutaetn 
B.XI. 13. Cp. 8. XI. 43. 


‘The Saundarananda however refers to it in illustration of the 
transitoriness of the heavenly state, application which 
distinctly loses relevance if this is the legend still in mind. 
Sagara, twice alluded to by Asvaghosa (B. 1. 49 and 8. I. 25) is . 
an important Sgure in the legendary Sargas of the Balakéndam, 

and it may be noticed, leads off the list of successful saints in the 
Sloka quoted. (And incidentally it is worth drawing attention 

to this tendency of Asvaghosa’s to think of the same names, not 
merely in the same context, but even in corresponding stages of 

his two poems.) Finally one may mention the purely verbal 
reminiscence in the allusion to the divinity Maya 


arta fefa Saat! 


facd cram: aat vat Arafat 0 
R. IIL. liv. 14, 


On the other hand, these points of contact being established, 
it is surprising to find how far away from the Ramayana 
Aévaghosa is in his allusions to some of its most familiar names, 
such as Pururavas and Urvasi. In such cases ho has obvious! 
in ‘mind an entirely differont, set of legends. | Gawronaki's 
identification of Go! ‘Dirghatapas VIII. an 

‘ rather obscure allusion definitely on 




















1. 49 





a 
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Conclusion. 


To sum up, it is sufficiently clear that the Buddhist 
scholar in composing his Kavyas was very much under the 
influence of the epic tradition, and one may say perhaps 
especially of the Ramayana, with its initial theme so akin to 
his own. But the ultimate question about his relationship 
to the epic stratum of Sanscrit literature, and one on which 
this bare comparison throws little light, is this. Was Aévaghoya 
carrying on a still living Ka ic tradition, or was he looking 
back across the dust of age: over a great gap in Sansorit 
culture caused by Buddhism, to epics which were for him a 
dead language? Was his position analogous to that of the cyclic 
poets or even of Aeschylus in the Homeric tradition, or to that 
of s Rhodius who wrote a consciously imitative and 

‘of Alexandria. Close 



















from one's grasp in the course of working the comparison up. 


Mymensingh. 
‘The 25th Feb., 1928. 
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Anricte No. 30. 


‘The Historical Stone Horse in the Lucknow Museum. 
By Jacannarn Das RatNakar, 


In_an artiole headed “Discovery of a new Historical 
Stone Horse,” published in the Indian Historical Quarterly of 
December, 1927, a Hindi version of which had previously 
peared in the Nagari-Pracharini Patrika Vol. VIII, 1 made 
cidental reference to the Historical Stone Horse preserved in 
the Provincial Museum of Lucknow. From a historical point of 
view, the horse appeared to me very interesting and deserving 
of more minute and serious attention than has hitherto been 
Paid to it. I therefore devoted to its critical study as much of 
my time as I could spare. The results of my study, as well as 
the theories and ideas that suggested themselves to me, are 
article for the information and consideration 
of the scholars of Archwology and Epigraphy. Even if my 
attempt be regarded by the Archwologists aud Epigraphists as an 
undue meddling, I hope, they will look upon it with indulgence, 
as it will have the merit at least of inviting their attention to = 
hitherto neglected relic of yore and suggesting a key to the 
decipherment of the so-called conch characters. 

Below I give, for ready reference, the informations that I 
could find about the horse in different books. 

“Another memorial of the event seems to exist in the 
rudely carved stone figure of a horse which was found in north- 
ern Oudh and now stands in the Lucknow Museum with traces 
‘of a brief dedicatory inscription incised upon it apparently re- 
ferring tn Samudra Gupta. 










































(Vincent Smith's Early History of 
India, 3cd Ed. p. 288.) 


“The fact that the mutilated inscription *——dda- 
guttasa devadhamma—’ is in Prakrta suggests a shade of 
doubt. Ali other Gupta inscriptions are in Sanskrta (J.R.A.S., 
1893, p. 98 with plate). See Fig. 11 in plate of coins, The 
horse having been exposed to the weather, outside the Lucknow 
Museum for years, the inscription has disappeared. ‘The image 
is now inside the building ‘The inscription was legible when 
the first edition of this book was published.” 

(Vincent Smith's Early History of India 
3rd Ed_. p. 288, Footnote.) 


“The fact that Samudra Gupta actually performed the 
solemn rite is vouched for by the inscriptions as well as the 
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reverse legends of the medals. It scoms also to be commemo- 
rated by a very curious sculpture preserved at Lucknow. 'Thia 
is the life-size figure in stone of a small horse which was dug up 
somo years ago near the ancient fort of Khairigarh in the 
district, on the border between Oudh and Nepal. Khairigas 
was evidently a place of importance in ancient times, and 
Gupta coins are found in the neighbourhood. ‘The stone horse 
bears on the right side of its neck an inscription of which the 
letters * dda gattasa deyadhamma— are legible, 
‘The first word must clearly be restored as ‘Samudda’ and the 
three words must be translated as‘ the pious gift of Samudra 
Gupta.’ Tho sculpture which stands in the open air, at. th 
entrance of the Lucknow Museum, is accordingly Inbelled as 
being the sacrificial gift horse of Samudra Gupta. 

“The artistic merits of the work, as will appear from the 
accompanynig plate L., prepared from a photograph kindly 
supplied by Dr. Fabrer, are contemptible. ‘The letters of the 
inscription are so faintly engraved that they are barely discer- 
nible in the original photograph, though the reading appears to 
be quite certain. All other Gupta inscriptions are in purely 
classical Sanskrta, and it is curious that this brief record should 
bein Prakrta. 1 do not think that the word ‘deyadhamma’ is 
found in any other Gupta record.” 

(Observations on Gupta Coinage by Vincent Smith, 
Published in the J.R.A.S. 1893, p. 98.) 












































“* About two miles north-west of the fort (Khairigath) stood 
till 1886 the life-size stone figure of a horse buried in dense 
though of a rade workmanship it is nevertheless in- 
teresting on account of a fragmentary Gupta inscription of 
Samudra Gupta being incised on the right side of the neck, 
‘The attitude is stiff and the workmanship of the legs is hard, 
weary and unnatural, but the back is skilfully capgrisoned 
Judging from the inscription, it is meant to be a substitute for 
a reni, but costly, sacrificial bores. "The atone howe is oe 
‘standing in the compound of the Lucknow Provincial Museum.’ 

(Fabrer. Monumental Antiquities of N.W.P. 
"and Oudh, p. 285.) 











q 
Gi 
jupta, a 
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All these extracts with slight verbal differences practically 
come to the same thing and can be summed up in the following 
few lines = 

A rudely carved life-size stone figure of a small horse was 
found standing in dense fungle about two miles south-west to 
the ancient fort of Khairigarh, in the Kheri district of Oudh. 
It bore on the right side of its neck a mutilated inscription of 
which the letters **..........dda guttasn deyadhamma,” could 
be deciphered. The first word was restored as Samudda,” 
and the whole inscription was translated as “the pious gift of 
Samudra Gupta." The horse was regarded as m memorial of 
the Horse-sacrifice of Samudra Gupta. After 1885 it was 
brought to Lucknow and is now preserved in the Pre 
Museum, The inscription was legible when the first ¢ 
Mr. Vincent Smith's Early History of India was published 
having been exposed to the weather for some years it 
disappeared by the time the book was prepared for its third 
edition. Its being in Prakrta has suggested some doubt. to 
scholars, as all other Gupta inscriptions found up to the time 
are in Sanskrta, horse resembles closely the figure found 

udra Gupta. There is an artistic engray- 
h has been regarded by Dr. Fiihrer as a 
skilful ornamentation of the caparison. Mr. Vincent Smith is 
quite certain as to the reading of the inscription which was 
discovered on the neck 

Besides the doubt that was created in the mind of Mr. 
Smith, owing to the inscription being in Prakrta, the fact that 
an inseription, that could maintain its legibility, under all the 
inclemencies of weather in the Jungle of Khairigarh, for more 
than 1500 years, should totally disappear in so short a time 
after that in the Lucknow Museam, also appeared to me some- 
what curious. T consequently, proceeded to Lucknow and 
Personally inspected the horse and examined the spot. whore the 

ripti¢m is said to have existed. The result of my inspection 
and examination is given below. 

Besides the information given above, I noted the following 
additional points in respect of the horse :— 

It consists of a hard variety of reddish stone and is carved 
together with the pedestal in one block. Its fore legs are Joined 
together by the extra stone left between them and the hind legs 
are alzoso. The tail is practically destroyed ; but it is evident 
from what is loft of it that it was connected to the unremoved 
stone between the hind legs. In these respects it resembles the 
Benares horse, described fa the article mentioned above. Both 
of its ears are wanting. Nor do they seem to have ever been 
made in relief. ‘The spots where they should have stood are a 
little raised and enclosed with lines engraved round them. 
‘From this fact it may be inferred that the figure was meant to 
imitate a horse whose ears had been cut off. The facial 
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appearance is sombre and gloomy as befits a doomed creature. 
Tt measures 6° 11" by 5” 2", It is represented in plate No. 10. 

Besides the passages quoted above and the points noted by 
myself, could collect no other information about the horse. 
It is quite possible that an estampage of the neck inscription 
with some notes about it may be found in some book, but T 
could lay my hand on no such work. 

1 looked for the inscription referred to above on the neck, 
but in vain No trace of any letter could be found on either 
side of the neck. Some indefinite marks could of course be 
seen. But they could well be said to be the marks of the 
chisel of an unskilfal workman. My friend, Rai Prayag Dayal 
Sahib, the Curator of the Museum, who has always been good 
enough to help me in all such matters, however, told me that 
there were some marks resembling old characters visible on the 
neck some years ago. In an impression of the inscription 
taken on the occasion some old characters were faintly dis- 
cernible too. legible 





















inscription in ornamental characters of the time. It consists of 
& line of some floral marks in the middle of the back, running 
lengthwise, from near the loin to near the withers, with some 
other marks of different shapes and sizes on both sides of the 
line, and both above and below it (see Plate No. 11). ‘The 
engraving, as a whole, is in a fairly good state of preservation 
and has well defied the ravages of more than 1500. years. 
When T communicated my idea to Rai Prayag Dayal Sahib, be 
said it was probably some pictorial writing or a ebnch ins- 
cription as the archwologists designate it. 

T tried to decipher the same, but could not do so at the 
time. I then requested the said Rai Sabib to supply me with 
an estampage of the full engraving on the back of the horse, 
h he did cheerfully with his usual obliging courtesy. On 











middle line, leaving aside the surrounding strokes which 
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‘This line, which resembles somewhat a ch: 
me to consist of six links. But then the shapes of these links 
resembled one another so closely that no advance could be 
made towards their deciphering. The similarity between the 
slanting lines both above and below each part led me to think 
that the idea of their being letters was merely a mistake, and 
that the engraving was really some ornamental design, for, 1 
thought how could the letters of an inscription be so similar to 
one another. With this idea, I was just about to give up all 
hope of deciphering the line, nay, even of the po: ity of its 
being an inscription, when my attention was suddenly attracted 
to the dissimilarity’ between the middle portions of those simi- 
Jar lines. It then struck me at once that those similar strokes 
wero also ornamental por , and that if there were letters, 
the portions lying between those similar lines alone could be so. 
With this idea I gave my thought only to the middle portions, 
discarding even those similar slanting strokes (see Plate 
No. 12). 

Having got rid of the ornamental super the parts 
of the line presented marked difference in their shapes, which 
supported the possibility of their being letters, though still the 
difference bet the first and the second letters was not 
clearly discernible, and the fourth and the fifth letters appeared 
to be quite similar. In this simplified form though it became 
fairly certain that the line was some inscription, yet it re- 
mained still a puzzle 

After repeated attempts at guessing, I was one day led to 
regard the third letter to be # (i), (see the Palwography of 
India, Plate 16), and in the light thus received the fourth letter, 
together with the semicircular stroke beneath it, which was at 
first discarded as superfluous, appeared to be % (pta), (see the 
‘same plate). Thus the third and the fourth letters together 
were guessed to read as gy (Gupta), though the U-vowel mark 
beneath the a (g) was still in 

This guess made me pretty sure that the inscription con 
tained the name of some Gupta king Now, having regard to 
the fact that there were only two letters before the word 
(Gupta), it was also certain that the word formed by them 
must necessarily consist of two letters, such as "=x (candra), == 
(Skanda), y¥ (Budha), ete. But the first letter resembled the 
= (c) of the Gupta period so closely, (see the same plate of the 
Palmography of India), that I concluded the first two letters 
to be ~~ (Candra), though there was considerable doubt, at 
the time, as to the second letter being = (ndra). But then 1 





















































could hit upon no other name amongst the Gupta em 
“Hering ~ (oe) as te test lokter. ‘Thus the Gret-four lottars were 
to be «agu (Candragupta). 


‘The fifth letter being similar to the fourth it could also 
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presumably be regarded as ¥ (p). But I could make no definite 
guess, at the time, in respect of the sixth letter, 

T consulted my friend, Rai Syam Sundar Das Sahib, about 

He said it’ was quite a reasonable guess and 
might prove to be correct in the end. 

1 then again proceeded to Lucknow to xa: 
nal inscription more minutely, so that the uncertainty and 
doubt in the real shapes of the letters, commonly caused by the 
imperfectness of ordinary impressions, might be removed. In 
this visit I directed my attention more particularly to those 
points which were doubtful, and I wi 


















The forms which the letters presented after aminute scrutiny 
of the original amply justified my reading of the first four 
letters as wg (Candragupta), led me to read the 
fifth and the sixth letters together as fay: (pituh). 

In plate No. 12 given with this article, the misleading 
stone marks have been filled up, and the shapes of the letters 
and ornamental lines, as determined by the re-examination, 
have been clearly brought out. Besides, for the convenience 
of the readers, the ornamental 




















plate No. 12. differs a little from the =m (ndra) of the Gupta 
inscription reproduced in plate No. 16 of the Paleography of 
India. ‘The upper parts of both of them, representing = (n), 
are, however, quite similar. But their middle portions, form- 
ing’= (d), differ in form. In addition to the difference in the 


irection of their carves, the lower end of the = (d) in this 
inscription, after turning to the left, terminates in a small 
downward stroke ; while that of the = (d) in the said Gupta ins- 
cription turns to the right. ‘The # (d) of this inscription corres- 
ponds in shape to that of the plate No. 4 of the Palwography 
of India. The € (ra) attached to the lower portion. of « (d) 
in this inscription is somewhat more curved and extended than 
the € (ra) found thus attached in the Gupta inscription of the 
Palwography of India. This may be said to be due to its 
‘occurring in an ornamental writing. Moreover, somewhat more. 
geeended and curved attached € (ra) is to be seen in plate 
fo, 18 of the said book also. 

In re-examining the original, a small hook-like 40 
the right was discovered in the lower end of the right leg ‘the 
thi ‘4 (g), which might well be taken to be the S-RI=T 
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in the beginning. I have, consequently, to 
add nothing to what Ihave already said aboutit. 

Thus my reading of the first four letters as qaqa (Can- 
dragupta) was amply supported and confirmed by the re-exami- 
nation of the original. 

The fifth letter being similar to the fourth, no comment 
necessary to identify it with ¥(p). The curved line, which 
starting from its middle proceeds upwards inclining to the 
and which after a turo has been converted into an ornamental 
spiral circle, has been taken by me to be the €-#rar (i-vowel 
mark) attached to ¥ (p). In plate No. 16 of the P. I., the 
Matras of € (i-vowel marks) are no doubt, found inclining to 
the left, but in the 10th and 20th plates of the I. P. they are 
seen inclining to the right also. 

‘The identity of the sixth letter was in some doubt for a 
long time. Its appearance did not, at first, seem to correspond 
with any such letter which, in combination with the fifth letter 
fe (pi), could form a fitting word. I was often tempted to 
rogard it ax # (t), but the small line in its belly which seemed 
to be joined to, or to be an extension of, the curved ornamental 

proved repulsive to the presumption. In the end, 
n idea suggested itself to my mind that the thick 
belly was neither joined to nor was a part of the 
ornamental curved line over the letter ; it was rather an extel 
sion of the small ornamental line which shoots off from the 
bigger one to the right of the letter, ax shown in 
that it seem 
‘only owing to the stone of the spot being worn out, 
looking more carefully, a small protuberance was also di 
nible on the top of the letter ‘These tacts identified the sixth 
letter with 4 (t). ‘The semicircular stroke beneath it was then 
taken to be the ‘s-wrtr (U-vowel mark) attached to it, and the 
two indistinct dots to the right of the letter were guessed to form 
the Visarga mark. Thus the sixth letter was read as 7 (tub). 

In this way the fifth and sixth letters together were read 
‘as faq: (pituh), and the whole of the middle line as— 


wate: 
(Candraguptapitub.) 

Besides the letters in the line, there are two more lette 
in the inscription, one over the first and the other over th 
fourth letter of the line. At first I had thought them to be 
some ornamental forms. But in my second visit to Lucknow I 
marked some such figures in a hitherto undeciphered stone 
inseription preserved in the Museum. I consequently took 
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them also to be some letters, and applied myself to their 
deciphering. 

‘The form of the first letter, as shown in Plate 12, leaving 
aside the arm attached to the right, corresponds tow (a) of 
the old characters, (see I. P., plate 16). Now if the arm at- 
tached to the right be taken to be the Ww (o-vowl mark) 
attached to it, as seen in plate No. 10 of 1. P., then the 
letter may be read as W(o). If it can be presumed that the 
Anuswar-vindu (n-sign mark) is merged in the ornamental line, 
that begins from above the letter, or that it has somehow or 
other been effaced, then the letter can be read aa wt (Om). 

‘The form of ‘the second letter over the line is that of a 
horn, of which the top inclines to the left, and which has a 
horizontal line within it. This may be said to be of the form 
‘of w (4) in old writing, In the aforesaid plate No. 16 though 
the top of m (8) is seen to be flat and rounded, yet the top is 
also found pointed in old inscriptions (see plates ‘Nos. land 2 
in 1. P.). ‘The left-ward inclination and horn-like appearance 
of the letter may be said to be due to its ornamental character. 
There is a curved line attached to the foot of the right side of 
the letter which advancing to the left mects the ornamental 
line to its left. This can very well be taken to be € (ra) 
attached to (4). ‘The ourved line, which starts from the top 
of the letter and advancing upwards becomes an ornamental 
line running to the left of it, may be regarded to be the t-#14r 
(i-vowel mark), (see I-vowel mark in plate No. 19 of I. P.). 
‘Thus the second letter over the line may be said to be W (Sri). 

‘According to what has been said above the reading of the 
whole inscription may be said to be as follows :— 

~~ 7% 






































Candraguptapitub. . 
At may be noted here that Iam not yet quite sure as to the 
reading of the two letters over the lin 
1f my reading of the Iipe be regarded us corroot and thatof 
the effaced inscription, as deciphered by European scholars Dr. 
Fohrer and Mr. Vincent Smith, also so, then we have to face 
juestions, 


i oer ordre gery os 
- and the other in Prakrta. 


been set: ‘Si id 
ig dee tea, 
sig eo 
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name of one's father and not by that of one’s son. 
ever, this horse be said to have been set up by Candi 
then the question arises as to why he should ha 
as his father’s and not as his own. A plausible reply to. thi 

question would seem to be that the horse was installed by 
Candra Gupta in memory of bis father after his death, and 
consequently he got it inscribed over with the words " wyeqwa- 
gave!" (Samudda guttasa deyadimmma') and identified 
Samudra Gupta as his father, But we have to bear in mind 











striking the coin or medal, 
Gupta, This objection may be met by holding that the figure 
on the coin was not made after the stone horse, but, rather, 
the stone horse was made, by Candra Gupta, in imitation of 
the figure on the coin of Samudra Gupta, to commemorate the 
Horse-sacrifice, on the occasion of which such coins were atruck. 
‘This would, of course, be a very reasonable reply to the objection. 
But it must be remembered that Candra Gupta came to the 
throne after the death of Samudra Gupta, when Ajodhya, if 

ly the capital of the vast Gupta empire, was one of 
the most important seats of government, as Mr. Vincent Smith 
has rightly said in his Early History of India. So, had the 
horse been set up by ‘after his accession, it must have 
been placed at the capital or some important sacred city, and 
not at Khairigarh, which, though an important place owing to 
its being on the border between Nepal and Oudh, could 
not enjoy the rank of a capital. Nor was it any important 
sacred place. 

‘The difference of language and place of the two inscriptions 
raives the question as to whether the two inscriptions are to be 
regarded as parts of one and the same inscription or as differ 
ent ones 

If we’ regard the neck inscription to be in continuntion of 
the back one, then the whole inscription would run thus— 


Sega: seas fren" 
‘Gandraguptapituh Samuddaguttasa deyadhamma, 
‘On this supposition one-half of the inscription would be in 


ire Sanskrta and the other balf in which would be 
Peritten tr a eemtiahed costes Daciien’ tare vould be 























the unreasonableness of dividing one sentence in two places, 
inspite of there being sufficient room on the back for both of 
them. If, however, the two inscriptions be regarded as inde- 
pendent of each other, then an explanation is necessary as to 
why there should be two inscriptions having the same meaning, 
‘as the purport of both of them is practically the same. 
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I venture to make the following suggestions, for the con- 


sideration of the experts as affording a satisfactory explanation 
for both the difficulties, ~~ meets ee coe 


y mini 
trative and military qualities, then both the anomalies may 
be thus explained’ When his father performed the Horse- 
rifice he set up in bis province, a stone horse, resem- 
bling the figure of the horse depicted on the medals, struck on 
the solemn occasion, in commemoration of the important event, 
both as a token of b mal love and as a political step to: 
wards raising the dignity and prestige of the empire, in the 
eyes of his troublesome neighbours. As he was the most re- 
nowned and popular personage in the vicinity, he got an 
inscription engraved on it in Sanskrta, saying that it wos his 
(Candraguptapitub). ‘Then seeing that 
was difficult to be read by the people, as i 
nother inser the neck in 
e, meaning 
instead of 
(Candraguptapituh), he put #eqwe (Samudda- 
guttasa), and expressly mentioned (deyadhamma), which was 
understood in the Sanskrta inscription. 

As regards the horse having been made without ears, 1 
hold the same opinion as I have already expressed about the 
Benares horse haying been made only with one ear. 

‘As regards the reading of the neck inscription, I may 
observe here that though the compound @aw# (deyadhamma) 
is quite a good one, yet it is of very unfrequent occurrence, as 
Mr. Smith has himself frankly aust So, if we regard the word 
to be misread for <arwm (dayadhamma), we can have quite an 
appropriate compound for the sentence, and of frequent use 
with the Jainas and Boudhas. In such ‘a ease the inscription 
would mean ‘Samudra Gupta’s compassion-duty,” signifying 

the earless horse was intended to ite the com 
















































tures, as showin) 
fice, he refrained 
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Anricte No. 31. 


Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar as a Promoter of Female 
Education in Bengal. 


(Based on unpublished State Records.) 


By Brasenpranatn Baxenyt. 


If the 18th century saw a revolution in the political 
history of Bengal, the 19th century saw another and equally 
far-reaching revolution in our life and thought. This second 
change has been rightly called the Renaissance of Indian. At 
the time of the English conquest, not only were our indigenous 
kingdoms in utter dissolution, but our society also was decayed 
and our mediaeval civilization was dead. ‘The old order was 
dead, but the new order did not come into being till seventy- 
five years after the battle of Plassey, i.c., in the age of Lord 
William Bentinck. 

‘This beneficent revolution in intellect and morals received 
ite start from Rajah Rammohun Roy. It went on gathering 
force and volume till it created a new literature, a new faith, 
 vew social organization and « new political life—in short, a 
new civilization in India. 

In the intellectual sphere it took two forms; first the 
acquisition of the new learning and scientific method of the 
West, and secondly the recovery of the literature, thought 
and spirit of our ancient forefathers in their true and pure 
ofiginal form. In both of these fields Tehwarchandra Vidyasagar 

‘a leading part. He was not only the first great critical 
Sanskrit cohela® amo a Bengalis, he was also the 
founder vf vernacular education on sound modern lines and the 
creator of the first English college conducted entirely by 
Indians Great as Vidyasagar admittedly was as a social 
reformer and philanthropist, he was not leas great as an edu- 
cational ee in two very important and untried fields. A 
study of this aspect of his career from original records is, 
‘therefore, a source of instruction to us, who are casefully 
reaping where he sowed with so much toil and anxiety. 

‘The education of Indian women did not form a recognized 
part of the Government’s duties before 1850, ‘alshongh a 
pemienlng sy direction had been made by some respectable 

Taciane: atehy Rajah Radbakanta Deb) "ind the Christian 

In 1849, a very successful lay school for girls was 
rie ‘by Drinkwater Bethune—a great -wisher 
the Indians, It was at first named the Hindu Female 
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School and afterwards the Bethune Female School. Bethune 
was fortunate in having Pandit Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar 
as his co-adjutor and fellow-worker from. the beginni 
Daring his Presidentship of the Council of Education he had 
known the pandit as a highly talented and untiring worker, and 
so he now induced him to accept the Honorary Secretaryship of 
his institution (Deo. 1850). Soon after Bethune passed away 
on the 12th of August 1861. From October 1851, however, 
Lord Dalhousie had borne all the expenses necessary for keeping 
the institution going, and on his Lordship’s departure in Mareh 
1856 it beoame a recognized Government institution, supported 

the State, and was placed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
ler the superintendence of Mr. Cecil Beadon. In his letter 
dated 12th August 1856, Mr. Beadon submitted a scheme to the 
Bengal Government, proposing certain measures as likely to 
bring the character and objects of the school more prominently 
to the notice of the higher classes of the Hindu community, 
to induce them to educate their daughters in this institut 
‘The appointment of a Committee was also suggested, i 
among its members Rajah Kalikrishna Deb Bahadur, Rai 
Harachandra Ghose Bahadur, Babu Ramaprasad Rey and Babu 
Kashiprasad Ghose. Mr. Beadon was anxious to secure the 
services of Vidyasagar as Secretary to superintend the affairs of 
the Bethune School. He remarked in his letter to. the Lieut.- 
Governor :— 






































“Te may be thought by His Honour no less than justly due to the 
taorvices und distinguished position of Pandit lshwarchandra 
harman to appoint him Seoretary to the Comunittes, 

‘The Bengal Government gave its assent to the proposal. 
Mr. Beadon was elected President and Vidyasagar Secretary of 
the Committee. 

Like Drinkwater Bethune, Vidyasagar staunch 
advocate of female education ‘as a means of improying the 
condition of his countrymen. But his zeal and activity were 
not solely confined to the Bethune Female School. 

‘The Home authorities, in the famous Education Despatch of 
1854 and elsewhere, had expressed the intention of giving 
full_and cordial support to female education, and early in 
1857 Halliday found himself in a position to take up the 
problem of the establishment of female schools in Bengal. 
He sent for Vidyasagar, then the Principal of the Caloutta 
Sanskrit College and an Assistant Inspector of Schools, South 

















_ 2 Letter from C. Beadon to W. Grey, Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal. dated 1th August 1896 — Education Con. 4 September 1806, 
Ko. 


Government to C. Beadon, and to Vidyasagar dated oth 
‘August 16581" Com, Sapte, 18GB, Row 108 & 170. 
Ee Nn TO 
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Bengal, and had a free discussion with him on the subject. 
They fully realized the difficulty that was then to be expected 
attempting to establish a female school, the chief obstacle 
being the reluctance with which respectable Hindus could be 
persuaded to allow their girls to attend a public school. 
Vidyasagar, however, felt that, by energetic exertion, he 
would be able to enlist the sympathies of the people in such 
& good cause. 

‘The Pandit was soon able to report the opening of a 
girls’ school at Jowgong in Bardwan. He made an application 
for a monthly grant on its behalf, as will be seen from the 
following letter which he wrote to the Director of Public 
Instruction on 30th May 1857 = 

“It is with groat pleasure I have the honour to report that the 
‘nhabitante of domyong in Bardwan havo at the muggestion of 

“d Master of the Model Schoo! at that village established 

th of April lant 































from 4 to 11 years, the majority of whom are daughters. 
able Brahmans and Kvasthas of the place. 
Present located at the dwelling house of Baba Nabagopal Maxum 
ior the most influential man of the village and’ opens in. the 
omnings when the Head Master of the Model School. asslated 
forms the duties of teachers. ‘The establishment of 

jon was intimated to me at the commencement, 
Moubttul about its stability, 1 did not think it proper 
to report the eircurnstance to you at that time. Having however 
Visited it ducing this week I have beon led to hope that there 

In overy chance of it flourishing within « shorttime. Not only do 

the inhabitants take the liveliest interest in ite sucoeaa, but the 

iris themselves appone to prosecute their studies with great 

jelight and attention. Arrangements for tho management of 

the ‘school are, therefore, urgently required, and T beg to 
habenie them in the wecompanying tabular statement for your 

“Te will be seen that in the statement I have applied for two pandite 
prosent circumstances, I do not think the school 

Te ia trae that 























Claim. the sams privilege in this Fespect as that allowed in the 
Bethune School.” * 


Tasuran Sraresexr 
Female School at Jowgong, Zila Bardwan : Head Master 





Asst, Master 
Maidservant 
Contingencies 

Re 7 





1 Bducation Con. 22 Oot. 1897, No. 72. 
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However, it seemed to the tor that two masters 
were unnecessary for the school,—at all events in its first stage— 
and after a personal conference with the Pandit, he recom- 
mended to Government a monthly grant of Rs, 32 for the 
institution, 

Some months before this the Director had submitted 
to Government three applications of a similar nature, dated 
18th March 1857, received from Mr. Pratt, the Inspector of 
Schools, South Bengal, for grants-in-aid to three female schools, 
which were proposed to be established at Dwarhatta (thana 
Haripal) and Gopalnagar (thana Baia: ) in zila Hughli, 
and at Narogram in Bardwan.? Th 
sanctioned monthly grants for the support of all the female 
schools in question, the inhabitants of the villages undertaking 
in each case to provide a suitable school-building. In =i 
ing these grants the Licutenant-Governor desired to be i 
of any other applications for grants-in-aid to female 
which the Director might have received from the Divisional 
Inspectors “as he would be glad to have them submitted 
for his favourable consideration.” 

‘The attitude of the Bengal Government towards the educa. 
tion of Indian women appeared to the Pandit to be encouraging. 
He had already put the Model Vernacular Schools for boys into 
working order, and now directed his attention chiefly to 
opening female schools. | He naturally assumed that his plan— 
similar to that followed in the case of the Model Vernacular 
Schools for boys—had generally been approved by Government, 
and under this impression he opened a number of female 
schools in the districts under his charge. As asual he reported 
the opening of the schools to the Director of Public Instruction 
and applied for monthly grants. That officer, in accordance 
with previous instructions, sent up the Pandit’s applications, 
along with others, to the Lieutenant-Governor for considera- 
tion." 

Between November 1857 and May 1858 Vidyasagar estab- 
lished 35. female schools with an average total, attendance 
of 1,300 girls. ‘The following is a list of the villages where 
these schools were located, the dates on which they were 
sopened, and the monthly ¢xpenditure involved in maintain- 
ng them 













































is I Ben No. 384 dated lat May 1857; No. 
Sab butts art tees Snead ee MAS 
mee re Ne 

Soe Sues lar a Gao’ Se, ata se Onobr 
eS on oc 
(1858, For the tabular statement, 














Heom .. 





Sesseess 


pe 





Ramjibanpur 
Akabpur 








25 
25 

20 

25 

20 

G 25 

Dundipar 35 

Daypar 2 

Sop 25 

25 

20 

Banpwas 20 
a0 

Srikishenpur 25 

‘ajarampar 20 

‘pu 5 


JouSeirarapur 
Di 





20 
DNAPER 20 

Ett 

20 

Napa . Nadia 28 





On 13th April 1858 the Lieutenant-Governor reported to the 
Supreme Government that he had received some 26 applications 
from the Director of Public Instruction for grants-in-nid to female 
schools which it was proposed to establish in the different dis. 
triots of East and South ‘but that he could not sancti 
them unless the rules for grants-in-aid were to some extent 
relaxed. He pointed out that the Home authorities, in their 
despatch of Ist October 1856, had held out hopes that school- 
fees would not be jired in the case of female schools, but he 
thought that some further encouragement was required. He 
accordingly posed that the grant-in-aid rules should be so far 
modified in favour of female schools, that whenever a suitable 
school-building was provided, and the attendance of not less 
than 20 girls was promised, all other expenses for maintaining 
Gis sononl ba darayed hy Goverment: 
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‘The Supreme Government, however, replied, on 7th May 
1858, refusing to allow the abrogation of the grant-in-aid rules, 
in favour of female schools, and holding that unless female 
schools were really and materially supported by voluntary aid, 
they had better not be established at all. 

‘These orders of the Supreme Government greatly affected 
Vidyasagar’s activities, because, he had, in anticipation of 
Government's sanction, established quite a number of female 
schools on the understanding that the inhabitants would 
provide suitable school-buildings, while their maintenance 
charges would be defrayed by Government, and it now appear- 
ed to him that all his labours had been fruitless and the 
schools set up by him would have to be closed 
























he ‘commence- 
ment, and the amount due up to 30th June 1858 was Rs. 
3,499-3-3 The following letter, which the Pandit addressed to 
the Director of Pablic Instruction on 24th 

the situation:— 











AB16 datod 29th idem, I have the honour to state that in 
anticipation of the aanction of Government, female schools wore 
Opened by me in several villages in the districts of Hughli, 

edwan, Nadia and Midnapur and the requisite establishment 


entertained in them. Tho schools were opened on the condition 
that the inhabitants of exch village would provide « suitable 
school house, the ‘for their maintenance being defrayed 
by" Governsont. ‘Supreme Government, however, have 
in their ordecs_ quoted refused to grant aay aid to the achools on 
the above condition and the institutions must therefore be closed. 
Bue it in necessary that the establishment should receive their 
pay which they have not had since the commenced 
Which, T trast, Government will be pleased to pana. 

2 “Tete true that the establishment was entertained by me 
without ‘orders. But T must be permitted to mention that 
At the commencement of my operations 1 was not discouraged 
either by yourself or Government. If T had becn, I never 

vo ventured to open 20 many schools nor ‘placed in, 

resent difficult position,” “The establishment, having been 

Inted by me, naturally look up to me for payment, ani 

‘will certainly be a great hardship if T ar made responsible 

for it, especially when the ‘diture has been incurred 

‘on furtherance of an object of public utility.”= 


‘The Director recommended the Pandit’s case to the Bengal 
Government in the following terms :— 


1 would venture to recommend to the generous consideration of 
Government the Pandit's petition to’ be shiclded from personal 
and pecuniary liability on account of the female schools which, 
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1 Education Con, 24 June 1858, No. 107 O. Z 
= Letter from Isbwarchandra Sharma, i § 
South Sor Condon Founes Dirsciort Paulie insteuction, dared” 
i "Come bth August var 


1858,.No. 15, 
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anticipation of the sanction and approbation of Government, 
‘e was the moans of establiahi 

the memorandum annexed to the 
wernmont may perhaps hardly be 
of the extent of this sllicer's voluntary ‘and. unosten 
is labours in the cause of feral if So much 
can be done in ‘tho ‘illages, by ‘one 
Other and distant dation, occupying m position of no. great 

thority. and almost sithout aid or countenanen tron hi 





















pore? 

hand, shat discouragement may wot be indictert 

on the onuse if the benevolent exertions of the allicer referred to 
je discredit and pecuniary Toss." 


‘The Bengal Government in turn placed the whole matter 
before the Government of India, on 22nd July 1858, with 

















te not without hope that 
Couneil im "made aware of 
schools which had heen act 


fumbor of promising female 
‘oatablished ‘by the unowten: 

(ous Prineipal 
of the Sanskrit Colloga, aud which ‘will now, together with 
the keen and anxious hopes od anticipations to which they 
have ‘giver. rise, ‘bo suddenly” extinguished. ho ‘may perhaps 
be Spontaneously to revonmder the orders of the Teh 
yee 7 


‘The Supreme Government, before passing orders on the 
subject, demanded a full explanation of the circumstances 
under which the Pandit was, or conceived himself to be, 
encouraged to incur so heavy an expense in establishing the 
schools in question in anticipation of sanction, and also 
desired to know who was responsible for the encouragement, 
under which the Pandit had claimed to have acted. As at 
least one-half of the schools had been established, some of 
them for several months before the Bengal Government's 
letter dated 13th April 1868, the Supreme Government enquir- 
ed whether the circumstance was known to the Lieutenant- 
Governor at that time and, if so, why it was not then 
mentioned. 

In reply to the inquiry of the Government of India, the 
Pandit wrote thus to the Director of Public Instruction on 
30th September 1858 — 



























4 Education Gon. 6th, August 1858, No. 14. 
(bid, No. 17. 
4 Education Con. 18th September 1808, No. 1. 
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Tore alwvaye  snterisiaed 
‘Bo orders were ever pamed, nd daring peried 
cat month twas notin anyway" discouraged tthe 
Sourse Twas tabting, "oh evel Yo. bo in necordence 
with the wishes of ¢) . 2 








The Director forwarded the Pandit’s letter to the Bengal 
Government, supporting his own case with the following 
observations 


“For my part, knowing or believing th Pandit had been 
in peronal communication with the Lieutenant-Governue on thi 
mbject during my own absence from Caleattn, wd 

from your letter (No. 808) of the 21 












Mr. Woodrow’ tn my" shtence hned"hows} wieneutaelays dist 
coragernost, or remark 
v1 weet fo tay tat 





ntoward result with whieh the action 
a iad been attonded has given 
wand great discouragement to the cause of 
fomnle education, from ‘the ‘offecta ot which, I fenr, nothing 
that ia likely to be now done will enable it speedily to recover." 











However, the Lieutenant-Governor settled the question more 

qguitably. aa his reply to the Government of India (27th Nov. 
1858) will show : 

3, ‘The Licatenant-Governor desires to submit the explanation of the 

Pandit for indulgent consideration, aa it rs he has boon 

tion. ‘previous to the 








view of his authority. ‘wan alterwards overlooked by 
the Lieutenant-Governor and the irregularly sanctioned grante to 
these schools continuing uninterrupted, seemed, not unreasonably, 
to have led the Pandit to suppose that all other guch schools 
would receive grants on similar terms. ‘This must have full 

excused him for continuing to recommend grants to school 

Of a similar kind, but the question still remains why did the 
Pandit set the sehools jand incur expense for their 
establishments. before he had received sanction for them from 
Government. This question the Pandit has not answered, but 
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undoubtedly overlooked when my letter was written dated 
13th "Apnil last Therohas beon evidently ‘a general tniscon- 
ception about these grants. For some time the Lieut Governor 
te under the impression that he could sanction them hirmsolf 
had when he became better informed hw found that it was 
Netle more than « form to send them up the Supreme Government 
for sanction, believing that the Supreme Government was certain 
to approve and manction them and to applaud all extension 
Of auch. fernule schools, especially when established at the 
desire of the people themselves and partly at their expersn, 
‘This useful view haturally commended itself to tho Lieutenant: 

Subordinates ‘so that the Pandit thought he could 












jovernor states 
to det 


‘The biographers of Vidyasagar are responsible for the story 
which has obtained currency that the Government did not 
do Justice to the Pandit and refused to relieve him of the 
peouniary liability which he had incurred by doing Govern- 
ments work and which he had ultimately to meet out of his 
own pocket! The Supreme Government's letter, dated 22nd 
‘December 1858. conveying its final orders on the subject of the 
female schools established by Vidyasagar, conclusively proves 

that the Mandit was paid all his expenses : 

















“It in to be regretted that the Pandit's scheme of opening female 
‘ichoois n'a plan opposed to the orders of the Hon'ble Court, 
tat in the dame atthe Government and in anti 
Aanetion, should not have been disco ‘once. Aw it 
inven however, shat thor Pandit teted 49 Wood faith ay 
With ‘the encouragement and. appro! 

Honour in Couns in plensed onder 
Fellove him from reeponuibility for the ‘sum of fe 3 
Stally'expended oa these schools and to'direct that it be paid 

“With: regard ‘to the future the President in Council observes that, 
nao"Tar ns can’ be gathered from. these papers, thore is no 
Security for the permanent character of ‘any ei, the schools, 
rae ee ine rolantary. coppers of tier teighbuartocd, is wily 

lacy sooner at sero: 
Wanting. “Ie in not oven Hated that school houses have been 
Built. “Not an ‘argument im "forward to nbake the 
Ucclsion of the Government of Indin already taken, that the 
‘main of the grantin-aid rules not be relaxed 


eoally exist, a small monthly payment is no very violent test 


Of them. 
r “With reference to. the above considerations and to paragraph 38 
‘of the Hon'ble Court's despateh, dated the 22nd June last, 


















1 Kaucation Con. 2nd December 1868, No. 6. 
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ie President in Council must decline to give his sanction to the 

grant of any public money for the continued support of the 

fernale schools 0} by Pandit Ishwarchandra, or for the 
jovernment school 

correspondence wil 

Re Bon’ 











On a reference from the Government of India (10 January 
1859) the Secretary of State for India replied (12 May 186%) 
that owing t financin) pressure caused by the Mutiny 
Government * then in @ position to entertain the pro- 





sal of making a permanent grant in aid of female schools, 
for a future oceasion, = 
nt service in 


hut reserved its considerati 

Vidyasagar had retired from Governu 
jovember 1868 and, it is said, that his resig 
part to his differences with the Director of Public Instruc- 
n on the question of the establishment of female schools. 
But even the loss of a monthly income of Rs. 500 and the 
refusal of all financial support by the Government did not 
moke Vidyasagar despair of the future of the institutions 
he had established. In order to set the girls’ schools going, 
he opened « Female School, Fund to which many distinguished 
Indians (notably Rajah Pratap Chandra Singh of Paikpata) 
and high Government officials contributed. It will be seen 
from the following letter which the Pandit wrote to the 
Hon'ble Sir Bartle Frere on 11th October, 1863 that. his efforts 
generally in the cause of female education were appreciated by 
his countrymen: — 

“*--You will no doubt be glad to Hoar that the Mofussil Female Schools 
‘to the support of which you 40 kindly cont Lane i 
sStisrastodly.. “Pemslo etoeation bea’ begen ts Ta dns 
Appreciated’ by. the ‘people of districts contiguous to Calcutta, 
nd schools are being opened from time to time. 

Lieutenant-Governor Beadon also encouraged the Pandit by 
subscribing to the Fund 
“I have now the to enclose a cheque for Ra. 390 on 


kecount of Sir Cecil Beadon’s subscription to the Female Schools 
for the half year of 1866. ‘This would have been sont before 


























Buckland, “Sumior Socy: "tothe Gave. of Bengal, Beets 
OTIAGA 2dueaion Con, 30 dang 10H, Non een 
tying the Pandit; sco Education’ Bronch Con. 24 Dec. 1808, No 8. tim: 


Perit Eusulon Con. 14 July 1850, No. 27 
2 Bitta'e, fnsor Chanting VedySaagar. p17. 
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but the cheque book was accidentally left behind.” (17 
August 1866,)? ” 


Vipyvasagar’s servicys To THe Bernone Scuoou. 


Vidyasagar was made Honorary Secretary of the Bethune 
School Committee in August 1856, and a member! of the 
Committee in January 1864. In spite of the numerous 
demands on his time and attention, he always took a lively 
interest in the welfare of that institution. We get a glimpse of 
the condition of the school and the progress made by it 
during his Secretaryship in the following report (dated 16 
Dee. 1862) 
“Reading, writing 
‘of ‘fiongel 
study. 





















arithmetic, biography, geography, 
hy galtory lessons on objects far 
work and sewing are likewise taught. — Instee: 
\@ pupils through the medium of the 
Beat consista of m How 
jante and two. pandita, 
Hoad Mf: 



















ne by. Nhe panudita. Th 
third eniserean. ‘The 
Consisting of beginners in which the 


Se yivides of eased Samciage ‘sea’ ts tented tae 
Less sale plage. "is coy be os 
ie amet geo ag ae peg 
FN a Nop rent 
io See 
Pie "melee tionds of Seomta Shceation, eomeoaited foe a ply 
ening 
Aa remands 











16 proficiency attained by the first clase, the Commit- 
too regret to observe that, owing to early withdrawals, the 
majority of the popils are unable to prosecute their studies up to 
the di standard. 











¥ Mitra’n, Invar Chandra Vidyosagor. p- 173. 
+8e ;Sunior Secy. 10 the “Govt. of 
Inhwarchandre ‘lated 20th Jang. 1864.—-Hed. Con, 
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availing themselves directly of the advantages offered by the 

Schools m very few admissions have as yet been made from 

those classes. The Committee, however, aro happy to beliove 
‘home educatios resorted to 








“If a large number of conveyances were at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee, the school might be made more extensively wsefal. Te will 
Ue understood, however, that if the number of children should 
exceed a certain I nereased resources will then be required in, 
Srdee to supply an extra staff of instructors, ete. --.-" 

















‘arpenter’s name is well known in this country 
nthropic worker and friend of the Indian people, 
She paid a visit to Calcutta during the latter part of 1866. 
She wished very much to promote female education in In 
and on her arrival in Calcutta sought-to make the acquain- 
tance of Vidyasagar who was well known as a champion of 
the cause of female education. Mr. Atkinson, the Director of 
Public Instruction, wrote a letter to the Pandit on 27th Novem- 
her 1866 making’ an appointment with him to meet Miss 
Carpenter at the Bethune School. 

She visited some of the female schools in the vicinity 
of Calcutta, accompanied most of the time by Vidyasagar, with 
whom she had contracted a sincere friendship at her first 
meeting. In December 1866 she visited the Uttarpara Girls’ 
School along with Vidyasagar, the D.P.1., and Mr. Woodrow— 
an Inspector of Schools. On the return journey the Pandit 
met with a serious accident—his buggy (dog-cart) capsizing 
and causing severe injuries to his liver. In consequence of 
this accident his health was greatly impaired, and it paved 
the way for the fatal malady which brought about his death in 
July 1891. But Vidyasagar paid no heed to the decay of 
his health and, like a true patriot, continued to work hard for 
the good of his country. 

Carpenter moved the Government to undertake the 
establishment of a Normal School for the training of native 
female teachers to be accommodated temporarily in the premises 
of the Bethune School. On Ist September 1867 Sir William 
Grey, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. asked for Vidyasagar’ 
views on the pro The Pandit, however, was opposed 
to the measure and he gave the following reply :— 
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of native female teachers either in coaneetion with the Bothune 
School ‘or independently, such as may be acceptable to the 
bulle of the Hindu community and worthy of their confidence, 
Indeed, the more T think ‘base it the more am 1 convinced 
that T cannot conscientio 
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1" intend to go to the North-Western Provinces shortly for prolonged 

Change for the beneht of my health and if you wish to know 

1c re-organization of the Bethune School, Taball be 

Four return, to Caleutta and oonfer with you 
‘Oct. 1807.) 


‘The Licutenant-Governor acknowledged receipt of the 
Pandit’s letter on L4th October, 1867 in the following terms :— 
‘=A am greatly obliged 40, you for your letter of the Jet instant ; i 


oscil and interesting. T hope you will not, on an: 

















Provinces, and 1 trust 


Otherwise "vou enn 


oto write to me on the subject from tho 






 jntroduction to any of the 
‘glad 
from "the 


The Government of Bengal, however, favoured Miss 
Carpenter's scheme, and an opportunity for giving it a trial 
soon arose. 

Some time about the middle of 1867 the Bethune Schoo! 
Committee were led to believe, from the falling off in the 
number of pupils, as well as from other circumstances, that the 
condition of the school required a searching enquiry and, 
accordingly, at a special meeting held for the purpose in July 
1867, a Sub-Committee, consisting of Ishwarchandra Vidya- 
sagar, Kumar Harendra Krishna Deb and Prasanna Kumar 
Sarvadhikari, was appointed. The Sub-Committee met, en- 
quired fully ‘into the subjects, and submitted their report 
‘on 24th September, 1867. ‘This report disclosed the fact that 
gallery teaching had been neglected, the children were not 
well taught, the promotions were not properly made, and 
that the distribution of the teachin; had not been 
Very judicious. ‘The Bethune School Committee inaintained 
that the school would not flourish or recover its position as 
Jong as Miss Pigott was at its head.* 

In its lotter dated 3rd March, 1868 the Bengal Government, 
while concurring with the desirability of an early termination 
of the service of the Head Mistress, wrote to the Committee 
of the school as follows:— 

“1 am to request at the same time that the Committes will be so 








Tiood na nat to proceed to the fof another Mistroen 
‘Sithout "commintcating with the iavutenant-Governor. Hin 
Yionour is disposed to think that Ue ‘should be taker 


to render the building bequeathed by the Inte Mr, Bethune and 
the large annual grant from the general revenues which is now 
Sonnected with it more useful in the promotion of female education 





1 Education Con. March 1868, No. A. 8. 
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than he believes it to be under present arrangements, and 
thin end, the Licutenant-Governor is led to beliave. may be 
materially served by combining with a Female School on ® 
more moderate scale than the prevent “one, a Normal School 

“If itis determined to utilize the Bethune School building, and 
the funds connected with that bailing for such purpos 
it'"will be domirable to bring the whol (tution ‘into more 

close and direct connection with the Education Departinant than 

"The Livutenant-Governor will be lad to 

tee of native gentlemen who 
Sonducted “the 
















wits 





‘Committee in co-operation with the jonal 


Tnspector of Schools" 
‘The Committee refused to take part in the management 
of the institution in future if they were placed on the footing 
suggested, and their Hony. Seoretary, Pandit Ishwarchandra 
Vidyasagar gave the following reply to the Bengal Government 

- op 13th June, 1868 :— 
















ym_dasired to state, regrot 
the. ‘proposed “Consultative 
pector of Schools for the 





tnunagoment of the Normal School.” = 


‘The Licutenant-Governor, before passing final orders in this 
: important matter, desired the D.P-I. for a full expression 
of his opinion after consulting Mr. Woodrow, the Inspector 
‘of Schools, Central Division. 
‘The D.P-I. held that both economy and efficiency would he 
best ensured by combining the Normal School and the Bethune 
School in one institution under a single Superintendent, 
subject to the direct control of the Education Department. 
‘The Lisntenant- Governor appraved the sabeme proposed by 
the Direstor." One Mrs. Brietzche was, on 27th Januai 
2 Edwention Con. March 1868, No. A. 
2 Thi Teter which W. S: Seton-IKarr (the Prosidentof the 
= School Soman ‘Cominidtee) sudremed to the'D.P-L’ om tath Faby. 1807 
ceeats, Normal Selool in Caloutén, contained In the DeE-i's letter to. the 
Bethune Schoo! Committee, dated 10 Feby., 1867-—See Ed, Con, July 1808, 
No: 2 pfducation Con: July 1868, Nox. A. 05-70; Supplement tothe Caleutta 
Gazette, dated Sed Foby.. 1869. 
‘ ve 5 . 1868.—Ed. Con. July 
‘edgal Govt. to'.P-1. dated 20 July, 1868. —Ed. Con. July 1808, 


, Now, 45 eee to Bengal Govt. dated 28 Dec., 1868.—£d. Con. March 1871, 


| Non, B. 43-00" 
ects: Sei Govt. to the DPI, dated 25th January, 1869.—Ed. Con, 
~- Marchi 500? 
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appointed Lady Superintendent of the Bethune and Normal 
Schools for three years on a salary of Rs. 300 per month. 
‘The Bethune School Committee was dissolved, and the D.P.1. 
conveyed thanks to the members of the Committee — specially to 
Vidyasagar, their able Secretary—for their past services. 

Vidyasagar, although not very hopeful of the success of 
the new arrangement, gave the authorities every possible 
assistance whenever asked, as will be seen from Mr. Woodrow’s 
letter to the D.P.I., dated’ 2nd March, 1869 :— 


honour to report that Pandit Inhwarchandra Vidyasag 
made over to me the document the “Bot 




















«He Kindly’ offered to assistance in his power 
the eatablishment of the Normal School though he. entertuir 


bur slight hopes of ite success while placed in Caloutta.”" 





But the Pandit proved a true prophet and, before some 
three years were over, Sir George Campbell, the next Lieutenant- 
Governor, ordered the Female Normal School—attached to the 
Bethune School—to be closed after 31st January, 1872, ax 
he was satisfied that if an undertaking of this nature was 
to succeed, in the existing state of Indian society, it must be 
started and managed by the people of the country according to 
their feclings and fashions.* The order for the immediate 
bolition of the Normal School was conveyed to the D.P.1. 
in the following letter :— 

“On @ goneral review of the whole subject, it is clear that aftor a 


three years" iment the Female ‘Normal School has un: 
“The Lieutenant-Governor is himself too 


























“The Fomale Normal School will, therefore, be closed after the 31st 
January, 1872." . 

It will be seen from the foregoing what ardent interest 

Pandit Ishwarchandra continued to take throughout his life in 

the cause of female education in Bengal. After his demise 





2H, Woodrow, Inspector of Schools, Conteal Dyn, to the D.P.t, 
dated 2 March, 1868., "Tbr 
3 fA rival ‘scligol (was) opened by Babu Keshav Chandra Son 


funds supplied by Miss 7 but in direct ition to hor 
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in July 1891, a body of Hindu ladies perpetuated the great 
Pandit's memory in the following manner 7 





“Tho Committee beg to announce that they have recently received 
the muin of Re 1.870 from the Secretary to the Ladies" Vidya- 
i Calcutta, for the establishment 
ble for two years to be a 
Pasting the annual examination in 
ird elass of the school, desires to. prepare herself for 
the University Entrance Examination. The late Pandit Tshwar- 
chandea Vids 








fein tae ia a 
masegiar ice imate, Guneceen Ree 
Sie een Sea ate ae te 
Eine, i sdditign to the philanthropie work to which he devoted 
ESPs nr eae renee posses 





gentlomon—Hothune College—Sth March, 1804. A 


1 Ie the 100 of HE. the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
Jndian—Lord Miginy “And many ther, notable European and indian 


‘Report. 








Articte No. 32. 


On the Dates of Publication of The Fishes of India by 
Dr. Francis Day. 


By B. Prasuan. 
(Published by perm: 





ion of the Director, Zoological Surve: 
of India, Calcutta.) vee MY 





The Fishes of India by Dr. Francis Day is a fairly com- 
plete illustrated account of the fishes of the Indian Empire 
including Burma and Ceylon, and, though published in the 
eighties of the last century most standard work of 
reference on the subject even to-day. The main work was 
published in four parts between 1875-1878, and a Supplement 
with its pages in continuation of those of the main volume 
was issued later in 1888. Practically no information has 50 
far been available regarding the exact dates of publication 
of the various parts, and the information published in the 
Zoological Record is inaccurate in several respects. Many new 
Species were described and illustrated in the Fishes of India tor 
the first time, and to settle the questions of priority in connec- 

jon with nomenclature of these forms it is desirable that 
accurate information on the dates of publication of the various 
parts should be available. In Dean and Eastman’s work on 
the Bibliography of Fishes? there is no information about the 
various parts either with reference to the text or the plates and 
the date of publication of the whole work is given as 1875— 
1878, while the Supplement issued in 1788 is listed separately. 
Similarly no information is available in the Library Catalogue 
‘of the Hpoks, ete., in the British Museum, Natural History, 
London, which is a mine of information on such questions: 
Fishes of India is catalogued as a quarto publication issued in 
London (1875-) 88 consisting of pp. xx, 778 (-S16); the 
pages in brackets being those of the Supplement which was 
issued ten years after the main work. In the introduction of 
the first volume on the Fishes® in the Fauna of British India 
Series the then Editor Dr. W. T- Blanford wrongly gives the 
dates of issue of the Fishes of India as 1876-78. Dr. B. L. 





















































1 Dean, B. and ©. R. Eastman—A Bibliography of Fisher, Vol. Y, 
p. 804 (Now Yori, 1016). : s 
2 Woodward; 8. BC, Hooks, Manuscripts ete fn the Brit. Mus 
rat. Hise) Woh. ‘Lonlon. 1903). 
(Net Day, Ro Fishes in Faun. Brit. Ind. Vol. 1, Introduction, p. ii 
(London. i888). 
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adhuri* in his valuable paper on the Bibliography of 

hes gives the dates of the work as 1875-78 and does 
jon the Supplement, which, as we noted 
published in 1888, 

In most of the copies of the whole work, which I 
seen, all the parts are bound together and the title paj 
the several parts are not preserved. A further difficult 
connection arises from the fact that apparently two  distinet 
issues of the work were issued; this does not seem to be indi 
cated anywhere, In the first issue the work, excluding the 
Supplement, wa: four separate parts, while in the 
second issue t the text and plates into two 
volumes appears to have been adopted. In this issue the only 
difference about the text apparently was to print an additional 
title page with the words “Vol. I? on it, the words * End of 
Vol. 1” about the middle of page 320 of the text and the issue 
of an Alphabetical Index for this volume (pp. i-xii); these 
additional pages were © as appears from the title page 
of this issue, . ‘The second volume of this 
issue has on the title page "Vol. I, Atlas—Containing 198 * 
plates” and contains the Preface, the Introduction and Syste- 
matic Index (pp. i-xx) and the General Alphabetical Index at 
the end (pp. 749-778). The date of issue of this volume was 
1878. 

Tn a volume con 






above, was 














































ting of the first two parts of the work 
only belonging to the Inte fi. Milno-Edwards of Paris and now 
in my possession, the title pages of the parts are fortunately 
preservediand the two parts are bound apparently as they were 
received from the publishers. Of the third part also I have 
before me a copy of the plates only (ixxix-exxxiti) in boards 
with a printed title page and the following additional informa- 
tion :—On the left hand top comer is printed * Part IIT,” while 
on the right hand top corner in two lines “In Four parts. 
Subscription price for the whole work £12 12s”" and the date 
at the bottom of the page “* August 1877." In another copy 1 
found a pencil note giving the date of issue of the first part as 
August 1875. 

‘There is a curious inaccuracy in the information about the 
introduction in the Zoological Record for 1878 (Vol. XV, p. 5 
Pisces) where the Recorder—A. W. E. O'Shaughnessy—states 
that “The work is preceded by an introduction occupying nine 

"and does not mention the Preface. Similarly in 
‘XII, of the Zoological Record the same author does not 
include pl. xl, which was issued with the first part; he also 

















Jong Chaudus, Be Ta—Journ. Aeiat, Soc. Bengal, Vol. XIX, p. ex 
(0 hin in ‘a misprint, for the number of plates iamsed with 
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makes no mention of it in the information about the subse- 
quent parts, 
of interest to note that the Supplement of this work 
hich, as noted already, was issued 10 years after the publica- 
tion of the main work, is very rare, and is missing in most 
copies in India. Though consisting only of 38 pages with 
7 text-figures. second-hand copies of it fetch as much as £1, 
i tquhe femuite of my collation of the dates of this work are 
as follows -— 
Part, I. pp. 1-168, pls. i-x1 (1875, probably August) 
Part, IL. pp. 169-368, pls. xli-lxxviii (1876). 
Part, IIL. pp. 369-502, pls. lxxix-cxxxiii (1877) 
Part, IV. pp. i-xx consisting of Preface, Introduction 
and Systematic Index, and text pp. 553-778, pls. 
exxxiv—exey (December 1878), 
Supplement pp. 779-S16 with 7 text-figures (1888), 





























Axricte No. 33. 


Precession and Libration of the Equinoxes 
in Hindu Astronomy. 


By Sugoman Rassaw Das. 





___ The observation of the Sun's motion with reference to the 
signs of the Zodiac must have very early led to the discovery of 
the phenomenon, namely, at succeeding eqninoxes the sun does 
not come to the same stars, but that the signs and the stars are 
observed to have a motion relative to the point, which the sun 
at either equinox and that the direction of motion is 
© to the sun's observed annual motion among the stat 
In 134 B.C, Hipparchus in Greece discovered this fact on 
observing a star which was new to him, but the precession was 
apparently long known to Hindu astronomers, and its rate 
determined by them roughly to a near approximation. 
Now it was a very remarkable achievement for the ancient 
astronomers ; for the discovery of precession was essential to 
the of accurate observational Hence 


























know that the path of the sun in the celestial vault is accurate- 
ly a circle and it follows that its orbit must be a closed 
Plane curve. An observation of the stars which may be 











Pl 
perpendicular to this plane through the centre of the celestii 
vault is, therefore, fixed in direction in space and_precessio: 
ts in the rotation of the earth's axis about this 
riod of 26,000 years. The point at which the polor axis 
meets the celestial vault thus describes a small circle in space 
As @ necessary consequence, the stars that occupy the region 
marked by this circle become pole stars in succession. While 
this goes on, the line of intersection of equator and ecliptic 
(which passes through the sun at an equinox) points to different 
stars at different epochs. 

‘There is no mention of precession in the Jyotisa Vedinga 
which was probably composed in the 12th century B.C. Nor 
is it dealt within tho Brahma Sphuta Siddhinta of Brabma- 

pta and the Sisyadhivrddhida of Lalla. It is not also found 
fh’ the original text of Sarya Siddhanta, though found in the 
present form of Surya Siddhanta, as there is no mention of this 
mnomenon in the text of Surya Siddhanta included in 
‘arahamihira’s Paficha Siddhantika* Of the Siddhantas, 





























1 Vide page 326, Bharatiya Jyotih Sastea by SB. Dileshit. 
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now extant, the Soma, the Brahma, the Saura and the Vasistha 
‘of the first or inspired’ period deal with this doctrine. It has 
also been mentioned by Aryabhata I] (950 A.D.), Munjila and 
Bhaskara of the second period. Hence it is evident that 
precession was known from the time of the Samh 

Siddhanta forms a part of the Sakalya Samhita,? the princip 
parts of which were probably written about a century later than 
the Jyotisa Vedinga, (Vide page 62, Prof. J. C. Roy's “ Our 
Astronomy and Astronomers ”.) 

(1) in the Soma Siddhanta we get the following rule for 
finding out the precession = -— 

In one mahayuga the circle of asterisms librates 600 times. 
Multiply this figure by the number of days elapsed since the 
Ueginning of creation and divide the product by the 
number of days in one yuga. The result will be the total 
distance in are moved owing to precession by the star which 
was taken as the initial point of starting, since the beginning 
of creation. ‘The are after deduction of the complete revolu- 
tions, will give the amount of longi 





























for correction ; and this is required to find the position of 
the equinox.* 
‘Hor exainple, to find the precession on the Ist of Vaidakha 
in 1844 Saka or 1922 A.D. 
Find the number of days which have elapsed since the 
ereation. ‘ as 
jumber of years elapsed since creation to the beginning of 
Kaliyuga is 1969920000. 
‘umber of years from the beginning of Kaliyuga to the 
beginning of Saka era is 3179. 
‘Hence the number of days elapsed since creation up to the 
Ist Vaidakha 1844 Saka is (1969920000 +3179 +4 1844) x 
number of days in one year. 








‘are of opinion that portions of the Sakalya Samhits are 
inter’ defer Bur t woteve thet the portions 
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‘Total distance in arc travelled by the ayanagraha is 
600 x 1969925023 x No. of days in one year 








4320000 x No. of days in one year 773600 
273600 complete revolutions + 2028 of a revolutio: 


complete revolutions +251” 9". 

Hence deducting the complete revolutions, the length of 
are is 251° 97 

Therefore, the lon; 








ude of the ayanagraha is 251° 97 
_71° 9" x 200 
‘600 
According to the Soma Siddhanta the first point of Arie: 
moves 30° on both sides of the Nirayana bindu, the fixed ii 
tial point, so that in the time when the ayanagraha makes one 
complete revolution, é.c., moves through 360°, the first point of 

Aries (Krintipata bindu) moves through 30 x'4= 120° 
Hence to find the precession we multiply the longitude of 





180°=71° 9". Therefore precessi 





° 43", 

















120 200 
the ayanageaba by 45 0F 4 oF Gog. 


(2) Next we come to the Brahma Siddhanta. This work 
is different from Brabma Spbuta Siddhinta, The problem of 
recession was treated at a considerable length in this work 
n discussing the theory of libration, it says that the circle of 
asterisms librates 600 times in one Mabiyuga’ and lays down 
‘a rule to find out the precession which is the distance between 
the position of the first point of Aries at any time and the ini- 
tial point of starting. The process is a bit different from that 
the Soma Siddhanta. We find the total distance in are 
moved by the ayanagraha and thence its longitude, then 


multiply this by yy instead of 50° or 4. For example, if you 


want to find the precession on the Ist of Vaidikha, 1844 Saka, by 
this method, we get as before the longitude of the ayanagraha to 
he 71° 9’. ‘The precession is »*; of 71° 9’ =21° 20° 42" 

(3). Next wo come to the Sirya Siddhanta® It says, 
that the circle of asterisms librates 600 times in a great yug 
that is to say, all the asterisms, at first, move westward 27 
then returning from that limit they reach their former places, 
then from those places they move eastward the same number 
of degrees, and returning thence come again to their own 



































jeu johttbme Siddhanta of the Sakalya Samhita, Chap, 11, vorsee 
2! Surya Siddhiiata, chap. IIT, verses 9.10. 
Pandit Bapudov Saat! says’ chat this portion of SGrya Sidahanta 
of tater ‘ts it doos not oceur in the original kext inctusled tn the 
Baton ie, arias ‘Varahaminire: 
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places ; thus they complete one libration or revolution, as it is 
falled.” Tn this way the number of revolutions in a Yuge is 600 
whieh answers to 600,000 in a Kalpa 

Multiplying the Abargana (or the number of elapsed days) 
by the said revolutions and dividing by the number of terres- 
trial days in a Kalpa, we get the quotient as the elapsed revolu- 
tions, signs, degrees, ete 

Rejecting the revolutions, find the bhuja of the rest (i.e., 
signs, degrees, etc., as mentioned in verse 30 of the second 
chapter). The bhuja, just found multiplied by 3 and divided 
by 10, gives the degrees, ete., called the Ayana 

For example, we find the precession on the Ist of Vaisakha, 
1844 Saka, thus =— 

The number of elapsed d 

one year. 
“The distance in arc travelled by the Ayanagraha 
__ 1969925023 x 365 x 600 
=~ 4320000 x 365 

2510". 

Henee, tl 

‘The precessio 

(A) In the Vasistha Siddhanta the method of finding out 
the, precession i thia!:— Multiply by 27 the remainder of the 

on of the number of years clapwed since creation by 1800 
Gin divide the prodass by 1600, Whea/shelasacune Gf eracos 
on is greater than 27°, the position of the equinox i found 
bylaubetacting the amount from 64": if greater than G4" then 
Riieae Rom Bit iwveus yuge eras ‘years the circle 
of asterisms librates 600 times. ‘Therefore, in “2000 or 7200 
years the circle librates once. In this time the first point of 
ties moves 274 or 108° eastward and. westward. Tt 


moves 27° in 709 or 1800 years. For example, to fiud the 











is 196: 





5023 x No. of 











=273600 complete revolutions + 














precession on the Ist of Vaisakha, 1844 Saka, we get as before 
the number of years elapsed since creation=I! 23. 
‘The remainder of 1969925023 + 1800 is 1423. 


142327 e - 
‘Therefore, precession="*;oq5~ oF 21° 20° 42°. 


(5) In the Vrddha Vasistha Siddhanta, the process is only 
referred to in passing* Divide the number of years elapsed 
‘ince creation by 7200, and then find out the longitude in de- 


grees, ete. Multiply the longitude by y%. For example, to 


3 Yasithe Siddntota, Madhyamsdhikira, verses 39-38; who Spast 
NESSES So ee AT, verso, 
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find out the precession on the Ist of Vaisikha, 1844 Saka, we get, 

1969925023 1969925023 x 600 = 
200 GS the same a eee oo OF the Surya 

Siddhanta or Brahma Siddhinta)=273600 revolutions + 261° 9". 

‘Tho longitude is 251" 9 — 180° =71° 9” 

Hence, the precession is %) of 71° 9 

‘The principle followed by Brahma Siddhanta 
as that followed by Saura Siddhanta, Vasistha 
Vrddha Vasistha Siddhanta. They say that the first point of 
Aries moves 27° x4 or 108° when the Ayanagraha makes one 
complete revolution, i.e., the first point of Aries moves 27° 
when the Ayanagraha moves 90°. Hence the multiplier is { 
OF yy: 

(6) Next we come to Munjila. Muojila in his Laghu 
Ménasa (864 Saka or 932 A.D.) says that there are 199609 
revolutions in a Kalpa, At the time of Munjal precession 
was one minute and the Saka year of 449 was of zero preces- 
jon. He states that the annual precession =69 9007 seconds 





























11 (876 Saka) 
of motion. Mention is first made of the revolution of the 
Saptarsi asterism (Saptarsingm Kunidhudhidhudhijs) in the 
11th verse of Madhyamédhikara, i.c., the Saptarsi asterism 
makes 1599998 revolutions. Next is mentioned the revolution 
of the Ayanagraha which is 578159 times in one yuga (masi 
hatamudhah ayanagrahasya) is found the precession 
in the 13th verse of the Spagtadbikara. Find the longitude 
of the Ayanagraha from the revolution of the Ayanagrah: 
hence find the declination. The thus found gives the 
precession. In the opinion of Aryabhata IT the precessional 
motion is 24° x 4=96° when the ayanagraha makes a complete 
revolution or moves 360°. Hence, the annual precession is thus 
found. ‘Che Ayanagraha moves in one year 
578159 x 1296000" 


























7 320000000 (BEF 360°= 1296000") = 173-4477". 
[Here 4320000000 is the number of years is one yoga.) 
con — 173-4477" x96 





Hence the annual precession’ a0 =46-2527". 
‘The procedure laid down in the Mabasiddhanta is entirely 
different from that in the other Siddhantas. It is mainly that 
‘Aryabhata II deduces the precession from the declination of the 
solstitial point whose movement about the initial point he takes 








3 Aide Buaressya Jyoti seatea by 8. B. Dilahit, page 919 and 
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into account instead of the movement of the first point of Aries 
and that the movement is 24° eastward and 24° westward. 
This, of course, brings the amount nearer to that found jn 
modern astronomy which is 24° 30° 

(8) Lastly, let us come to the discussion on precession in 

the Siddhanta Siromani of Bhaskara where he lays down the 
following 
._, The point of intersection of the equinoctial and ecliptic 
gireles is the Krintipsta or intersecting point for declination 
‘The retrograde revolutions of that point in a Kalpa amount 
to 30,000 according to the author of Siirya Siddhanta. The 
motion of the solstitial points spoken of by Munjila and 
others is the same as this motion of the equinox ; according to 
these authors its revolutions are 199660 in a Kalpa.* 

‘The precession found by Munjala and Bhaskara is different 
from that found in Sirya Siddhanta and other works. Bhaskara 
has done very little justice to this matter. Burgess and Whit- 
ney have rightly remarked, “Now it is not a little difficult 
to suppose that a phenomenon of so much consequence as this, 
which enters as an element i astronomical processe= 
should have been hidden aw: Pair of verses." 

It is curious why Bhiskara has made the mistake of putting 
30,000 for half of a revolution, or for the retrograde motion of 
the libration instead of 300,000. ‘There must, therefore, have 
been some mistakes in the transoript. 

Bhiiskara supposes the equinoctial point to be in motion, 
whereas the Sdrya Siddhinta assumes that the entire circle of 
asterisms oscillates, first 27° on one side of a mean point and 
then 27° on the other side of that point. This supposed 
motion of the whole of the constellations might have led 
Bentley to assume that the ancient Hindu astronomers had 
two systems of Lunar asterisms, the one fixed and the oth 
moveable, the latter of which he called the Tropical Sphere, 
which was at one time in coincidence with the Sidereal Sphere, 
and from this it has been separating at a rate eqiial to the 
annual precession.* 

Now we shall refer to the discussion on the two theories— 
one of complete revolution through the whole of the asterisms 
and the other of oscillation of the equinoxes.* Munjila, the 
author of Vadistha Siddbanta, Prithidaka and several others 
maintain that there is a complete revolution through the whole 
of the asterisms, while Sirya Siddhanta and the other four 
dhantas state that there is oscillation of the equinoxes 








































































Vide ~ Procession" by Dr. Ekendra Nath Ghosb, M.D. 
in the Bangiy’ dahisya Pasiget Pacciek, 

: ta chap. V1, worsen 17 and 16 4 
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¢astward and westward. Thus Revatt is supposed to librate 
27 degrees to the east and then 27 degrees to the west accord- 
ing to the Sirya Siddhanta, but 24 degrees to the east and 
24 degrees to the west according to the Mahasiddhanta of 
Aryabhata II. We havealready said that in 445 Saka or 523 A.D. 
the amount of precession was supposed to be zero and the annual 
precession was about 60°. According to the Arvasiddhanta of 
Aryabhata IT, the amount of precession would be 24° in Saka 
1885 or 1963 A.D., and according to the Surya Siddhanta the 
amount of precession would be 27° in Saka 2221 or 2299 A.D, 
Here it may be noted that the theory at present recognised by 
modern European astronomers is both of oscillation and 
continuous motion either forward or backward; whereas the 
generally recogoised theory of the Hindu astronomers is of 
oscillation on 

‘The Hindu astronomical works state that the first point of 
Aries (Mesa kranti bindu) moves along the Ecliptic (kranti 
vrtta) twenty-seven degrees on each side of the Niravana 
bindu, the fixed initial point; that is to say, in a certain 
number of years it goes twenty-seven degrees away from the 
Niraynna bindu, then returns to it, again goes twenty seven 
Jegrees the other side and comes back to the Nirayana bindu 
in a certain number of years. This was the {doctrine of a 
libration of the Equinoctial and Solstitial points. Colebrooke, 
in his essay on the equinoxes, has given the views of a number 
of writers on the subject, by some the moti 
be an entire revolution, through the whole of the asterisms ; by 
others, and those the most numerous, it was libration between 
certain limits on each side of a fixed point ; by a fow amongst 
whom was the celebrated astronomer, Brahmagupta, who (though 
he was aware of the fact that the southern solstice had been 
formerly in the middle of Ales, and the northern in the 
beginning of Dhaniytha) had doubts regarding the mo He 
remarks upon the passage in the text, relating to their former 
Position, * this only proves @ shifting of the egletices, nor 
numerous revolutions of them through the Ecliptic.” —Brahmn- 
Gupta attributes the cause of the seasons to the Sun's motion 
only and not to the precessional motion of the equinoxes ? 
He quotes the viow of Visnuchandra supporting the preces- 
sional motion and refutes it. But Prithddakasvami, Brahm: 

pta’s commentator, supports Visnuchandra’s view and refutes 

‘Brahmagupta? 

‘This theory of libration has been refuted by modern Euro- 
pean astronomers. But Tilak says in his Orion,* ‘This 















































1 Bs Hinda Astronomy, page 77. 
rennand, y, Page 73 





2 Brahma Sphuta. ta. 
3 Vide page 29, Bharatiya Jyo 
4 Orion, page 83. 
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hypothesis is now given up by modern astronomers as mathe- 
matically incorrect; but no reason has yet been assigned. why 
ie food! place. ta the Hina estroutay: A theme mae 
erroneous but even an erroneous thoory cannot bocome peeves 
lent without a good cause. It has been suggested by Bentley 
and approved by Whitney that the limits of the libration might 
have been determined by the fact that the earliest recorded 
Hindu year had been made to begin when the Sun entered the 
asterism of Krttiki or 26°40" in front of Revati. But this 
alone is not sufficient to suggest the theory of libration. For, 
unless the Hindu astronomer bad grounds—conclusive and 
otherwise inexplicable—for holding that the vernal equinox fell 
27° on each side of Revatt, he would not have proposed the 
libration of the equinoxes. ' So far as T know no such ground 
has yet been discovered by modern scholars, 

‘The theory of @ libration had been prevalent in India from 
very early times and it was a doctrine maintained by most of 
the Hindu astronomers. ‘The conception of a libration was, 
without doubt, suggested by the peculiar motion of the Pole of 
the Equator about the Pole of the Ecliptic. 

Precession pla: portant part in various astronomical 
caloulations. Of this Rai Bahadur Jogesh Chandra Roy says 
in his introduction ‘Sahitya Darpana', ‘ Before any 
reformation of the Hindu almanac is attempted, an exact deter- 
mination of the amount of precession becomes a question of 
paramount importance. In the Hindu system, the longitudes 
are measured from a fixed point—say a star—in tho ecliptic, 

istead of from the moveable vernal equinox as is the practice 
in Europe. The question has therefore the same bearing upon 
our calculat irst Point of Ar- 









































lying the amount of precession to its longitude, at some 
other ate. Second, defining the initial ‘point with the help of 
other data, such as the recorded longitudes of stars, its 
present longitude from the equinoctial point may be ascer- 
tained. ‘Third, knowing the-exact year when the initial point 
was fixed, its present tude (Ayanémnén) may be calcula 
ed from the known rates of . Bub it so happens 
that the results obtained by these three methods do not 
-ngree.”” 














‘Sekhar Sinha, pages 38-94 


2 5 Chandea Roy's Introduction to the Siddhénta Darpaon 
by Ghandew S 
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We have already said that the different astronomical works 
do not agree, either in the mature of the precessional motion or 
its annual rate. According to some, the equinoxes have an 
oscillatory motion, turning to the east and to the west of the 
initial point within certain limits, and extending over a large 
interval of time; while the others maintain their continuous 
motion backwards A comparative statement of the views of 




















the I n and revolution theorists is given below." 

Libration ‘Theory Annual Rate, 
Sirya-Siddbanta = = Co 
Soma BA as a 
Parasara 4 aA ee 52".35 
Aryiista-Satika (quoted by Muntsvara) 467.25 

Revolution Theory 
‘Munjala (quoted by Bhitskara) 597.9 
Bhasvatt as He ‘60° 
Grahalaghava ae fe 60" 





For the third method mentioned above, we have to analyse 
the dates in which there was no ayanamséa and we require also 
the rates of precession assigned by astronomers. Munjala is 
the earliest writer who has given the date of the year of no 
ayanamsa, as well as the rate of precession observed by him, 
He wrote his work in Saka 854, and the precessional rate 
assigned by him was 59°.9 a year. “According to him, Saka 434 
was without ayaniman. ‘The next work we should refer to ix 
Bhasvati by Satananda, which is still regarded as an authority 
for the calculation of eclipses, written in 1021 Saka; this worl 
gives the rate of precession to be 60° per year and the Saka 
Your 450 as the year of no ayantméa. The Grahalighava, 
written by Ganesa in, Saka 1442, gives the rate of precession to 
be 60” per year and Saka 444 as the year without ayanamsa. 
‘The tarly Hindu calendar was computed with equinoctial 
or sfyana year. According to this method of computation one 
year is the interval of time that elapses between two successive 
returns of the Sun to the vernal equinox, and owing to the 
precession of the equinoxes the year beginning had to be chang- 
Edsevern! times. Th ficient traces of these intermedi- 
ate changes. Of all t it nations the Hindus alone had well 
nigh accurately determined the rate of the motion of the 
precession of the equinoxes. Hipparchus considered it to be 
not less than 36”, while the actual motion at present is 50° 
Year. Ptolemy adopted, as observed by Whitney, the mini 
mum of 36” determined by Hipparchus ; and it is evident tha 
the Hindu astronomers who fixed the rate at 54” per year could 
































1 Colebrooke's Essay on the Equinoxes. — 
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not have borrowed it from the Greeks. Owing to the shifting of 
the equinoxes the year-beginning was chan, 
are sufficient materials in the literature of India to corroborate 
the above assertion. 

fer to the tradition of Rudra ki 





however, was puni 
matter ended for the time being. But the question was aj 
taken up when the equinox had receded to the Krttikis. 
“The seasons had fallen back by one full month, and the priests: 
altered the year-beginning from Phalgunt full-moon to Maghi 
{ull-moon, while the list of Naksatras was made to commence 
from the Krttikis, instead of from the Agrabiyana * * * 
‘The calendar was mainly used for the sacrificial purposes, 
and when the priests actually observed that the Sun was in the 
and not in Mrigasiras, when day and night we 
they altered the commencement of the year to the 
‘Js, specially as it was more convenient to do so at thi 
time when the cycle of seasons had receded by one full 
itroduced” the next 


year with 
has don 


place from Punarvast 

mentions the same ol 

‘and appeals to bi 

actual observation what position of the solstices is the correct 
one.* There is, however, one interesting story related in the 
Mahabharata referring to an abortive attempt to reform the 
calendar when the seasons had again fallen back by a fortnight. 
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In the 71st chapter of Adiparva we are told that Vi 
attempted to create a new world, and to make the Naksatras 
and the same 
story is alluded to in the Asvamedha Parva, chapter 44° It 











n of precession and libration of the equinoxes 
and the discussions thereon form an interesting part of Hindu 
astronomy and a eareful study of all these observations leads 
us to the detailed regulation of Hindu calendar and sacrifices. 
We have, therefore, given here an almost continuous record of 
the discussions on ‘the subject from the oldest time down to 
the present found in the astronomical and other literatures 
of India 
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Anticte No. 34. 


Remarks on Giinther-Day Controversy regarding 
the Specific Validity of Hamilton-Buchanan’s 
Cyprinus Chagunio. 


By Soxpen Lar. Hora. 


(Published by permission of the Director, Zoological Survey of Initia, Cateutta.) 


In the late sixties and early seventies great controversy 
raged between Gunther and Day, the two eminent British 
ichthyologists of the period, regarding the relations between 
Barbus beavani, Gthr. and Cyprinus chagunio Ham. Buch. ‘The 
details of this dispute are recorded in the Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society, London. Recently there have come to me 
certain facts bearing on this point and I have taken the trouble 
necessary to go into the matter fully. Having the facts av 
hand I have thought it warth while to make # record of them 
here. 
In 1868, Ganther in his Catalogue (VII, p, 96) described 
Barbus beavani from two specimens (one * adult" 145 mm, and one 
‘oung) collected in the '*Cossye River" and presented to the 
ritish Museum by Lieut. R.C. Beavan. At the same time 
Gunther considered Cyprinus chagunio of Buchanan a doubtful 
synonym of Barbus clavatus McClelland (p. 97). In 1869, Day 
while writing notes on the fishes of Orissa (P.Z.8., p. 373) 
relegated Ganther's beavani to the synonymy of chagunio. A 
large number of young specimens of the species up to 35 
inches in length were collected by Day at Midnapore in the 
Kossye Riyer, but he mentioned that the species is said to grow 
to 18 inches (Buchanan also mentions that his chagunio attains 
to about a foot and a half in length). In the course of certain 
ritical observations” made in the “* Zoological Record " for 
1869 (p. 136) Ganther doubted Day's determination and pointed 
out that “a fish described as having large scales and minute 
Barbels is not likely to be the B. beavani” (both the characters 
referred to here are taken from Buchanan's description of 
jetermination, 
in the posses 
> p. 687), but 
int in his notes 
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and gives a figure of the head and of the dorsal fin of the 
species. He admits that the species figured by Buchanan is 
the same as his beavani, but he does not consider it to be iden- 
tical with Buchanan’s chagunio. His judgment. was based on 
the fact that the barbels in the drawing are not minute as des- 
cribed for chagunio and secondly the drawing represents only 
11 rays in the dorsal fin and not twelve as in chagunio, He 
also directs attention to the name “Cyprinus Runt” given on 
the drawing.... "a name which does not occur in Hamilton's 


















Ganther p 
(Und. Cyprit 
Ham. Buch. 
discovery of 


eular name 
of the Tista and Kunta of some other places. 
statement occurs in a foot-note on p. 746: “The nai 
Chaguni, employed in the ‘ Fishes of the Ganges,’ find 
in the MS notes; but this is by no means a solitary instance. 
However, in the MS. notes the Kunta is the only fish likened to 
the C. curmuca ; and in the ‘Fishes of the Ganges’ the Chagunio 
is the only fish compared to the Curmuca, whilst Kunta and 
Chagunio are both on the same drawing; the first name is only 
found in the MS. notes, the second only in the published work ” 
In the Fishes of India Day justifies his identification and leaves 
his critics to answer the following two questions (p. 560): “If 
©. kunta is not C. chagunio, what does it represent ¢ and where 
‘is the figure of chagunio t”* 
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Fishes are full of such mistakes. This incidently clears up 
another point of contention between Ganther and Day. I need 
to refer here only to the dispute over ‘Has Cyprinus t 
(Ham. Buch.) nine or ten branched rays in the dorsal fin 
which can be followed by a perusal of the papers cited above. 
__ ‘There seems to me no doubt that Barbus bearani Gthr. is 
identical with Cyprinus chagunio Buchanan. 1 have verified 
this fact by an examination of the types of beavani in the British 
Museum of Natural Histo: 

Thave referred to this discussion at some length firstly in 
order to clear the specific validity of Barbus chagunio and 
secondly to direct attention to the great harm that has resulted 
to science by the withholding from Buchanan of his drawings of 
natural history objects. It is after a lapse of over a century 
that an indisputable taxonomic position has now been assigned 
to a common species of considerable economic importance in 
India. 

T have here to offer my sincere thanks to Mr. J. R. Norman 
for the facilities so kindly extended to me for work in bis 
department. 
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h Museum (Nat. Hist.). 
August, 1928. 








he original notes there are two entries regarding the number of 
‘doreat Gin. The older one is as follow fade 8 
‘vat a later entry is, * radius dorsalibus 





rays int 
torn 12 
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Anricte No. 35. 


Marriage Customs in Behar. 


By Katirapa Mirra 





‘The following general observations have been based upon 
enquiries made amongst Bihari Kavasthas. 

In the selection of parties to the marriage the four houses 
are abandoned, viz., persons consanguinely related to (1) the 
bride's father,’ (2) bis maternal grandfather, (3) the bride's 
mother, (4) the latter's maternal grandfather; similarly these 
rolations of the bridegroom must not be common. This exelu- 
sion is technically called gharavarjani. 

2 [Amongst the Brahmans of the Bhagalpur 
gharavarjani ix limited in the follo 














consanguinely related to the bride's fath: 





Besides 
her words 
the descendants of the first ancestral father or eponymous 
ancestor ond the first ancestral mother must not be bound 
wedlock.] 
1 the horoscope of the parties is consulted, If nothing 
. then the shagun ceremony is fixed. A priest, a barber, 
ion of the bride,' ¢g., her brother, go from the 
the house of the bridegroom. The latter gives 
five handfuls of paddy, pan (betel) supari (betel nuts) dub (diirvd, 
synodon dactylon), turmeric (curcuma longa), and coins into the 
nds of the priest. With the following benedictory verse :— 
Mangalam Bhagavin V. 
- Maiigalam Garudadhea: 
Mangalam Pundarikaksa 
Marigalam tanoté Hari 
‘ the priest sprinkles on the bridegroom the contents in his hands. 
‘The ceremony is in fact tantamount to an announcement to 
the village that filak has been fixed, and arrangement for 
marriage has been made. 

‘Then follows the Tilak ceremony. An odd number of 
¥ people, headed by or in company with, the priest start at an 
< auspicious moment from the bride's house with presents and 
¥ 










































proceed to the bridegroom's. ‘The things are placed at the yard 
Of the groom on a spot which was previously scrupulously 










1 But custom differs; it is not necessary. Shagun is not observed 
amongst the Bralmans; consulting the horoscope is optional, 


I i i a 
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cleaned, ¢g., by means of a cowdung wash. ‘The ladies of the 
dasti or the village of the bridegroom sing songs allusive of the 
marriage of Hara and Parvati, or of Ramachandra and Sita and 
often substitute the name of the bridegroom for Hara and 
Ramachandra, and that of the bride for Parvati and Sita. The 
carriers of the things from the bride's side are regaled with 
songs in which they are humorously abused. 

In the filak rite the bridegroom does not squat, but sits on 
is haunches. Unhusked paddy or drud rice smeared or tinged 
with turmeric is touched to the feet, the knees, shoulders and 
the head of the groom by five women belonging to the family 
of the groom, or his female friends and relatives. ‘They must 
be women whose husbands are living (sohdgini, sadhav 

(6 or 10 per cent. of the tilaka money is given to the priest 
vf the bride as dachchind. But this is now becoming obsolete, 
Zddra or lump sum being given to the priest for his services.) 

Immediately after the tilaka ceremony the bride's party 
Is to the groom's party a letter containing the names of the 

ves and the villagers in humorous verses. ‘This is called 
ndma lekha, or ishm-nabisi. ‘The date of the marriage is fixed 
herein, and communicated. The groom's party in its turn sends 
a letter to the opposite party containing the names of the 
relatives of the groom and his villagers. This is called the 

3, which often takes the form of amusing verses. The letter 
carriers (patra vahaka) from the bridegroom's party must be 
‘odd in number, and one and a haif of of more than ‘those, who 
come from the bride’s party. Letter carriers of both parties are 
of course rewarded. % 

The day of lagan is then fixed at a performance of lagandari 
rite. Five baria (a sort of a cake made of pounded gram made 
into a paste three or four inches in length) are placed in the 
hands of the bride and the groom at their respective houses, 
together with drud rice (sunned), yara (barley), and sindura 
(vermilion) by the mother. These are touched tos the feet, 
knees, shoulders ond the head of the parties, ax in the tilaka. 
The bride, us well as the groom, empties the contents on, 
Khatid, of charpdi. Merry song are sung by females who 
crack jokes at tie capers of the parties. Unmarried boys and 

rls must not touch the baris. 
irl Then followe the uejana ceremony.» | Barley must have beon 
weviously carried in procession, sometimes accompanied by 
trslores, the Kansér. The Kansdr is a place kept generally 
‘by a female of the Kano caste, whose business it is to fi 
‘barley, maize, ete. She fries’ the barley which is carried back 
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in the same way. She is of course rewarded for her office with 
money and Saris. 

Frying the Yava is essential. It is then pounded. Besides 
pounded barley the following ingredients are also used: vis., 
pounded mustard, turmeric, Kachur, root of muthd (Sans, 
musta, mustaka, Beng., muthd, cyperus rotundus), jatdmamsi 
(nardostachys jatamamsi, Spikenard), sesame and mustard oil 
Five women whose husbands must be living, besmear the bride 
and groom, at their respective houses, with this unguent. for 
seven days, at least once daily, it may be thrice. ‘The groom ix 
not allowed to bathe all these days. “He wears a cloth tinged 
with turmeric, He must not leave the compound of his house 
for these days, apparently to avoid the evil eye. He must not 
look into the well or undertake to do anything which is 
regarded risky. 

‘The practice of besm 
as is evident from the ok 
maigala where we read :— 























ring uealana was prevalent in Bengal 
Bengali literature, ¢.g., the Manasii 





Uvatana haridri makhaya Behular aige 


nodern days it is used among the Rajput castes 
gipura in Bengal. A gentleman told me that it is prac 
tised in some parts of Orissa where it has become rapiana 
by a curious process of folk-etymology (ef. ripakatha for upa- 
katha) which is taken to mean a beautifier (lit, that which when 
uused draws out beauty). 

In the districts of Gaya, Patna and Monghyr the ceremony 
of dal dhoi (washing of the cereals) takes place one or two days 
hefore the marriage either on the day of the Madwd or the day 

Five women touch rice and turmeric to the feet, kneos 
shoulders and head of the groom, then put dal (pulses) in 
new baskets, which are then placed on the head of a dai (maid 
servant, generally a Kabir woman). The baskets are covered 
over witha new cloth, tinged with turmeric, and portion of this 
is stretohed over the heads of five women who in procession go 
to a well,—which is generally used on such auspicious ocea- 
sions—or tank, or river, with music and song. takes 
place at the first part of the night. The sister of the bride- 

room washes the cereals with water raised by one hand only. 
She then scatters the pulses to the four quarters addressing 
the guardian deities (as he pachchhim kumar, he pirab kumdr) 
with prayers to them not to harm. Then these are distributed 










































$ Amongst those present. The bridegroom remains at home. 
; 1 Sans. Karchura, Kareura. = Bengali, Kachoora, tubers 
ssinworely of « ‘ornivaw eoloar, mod ‘an agresable caro: 
——RSNESadturghs lone nates pT 
-—Rupplica by a low caste people named Kedar. 
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‘The scattering of the pulses seems to be a magic device of charm- 
ing away the evil and bringing in of good luck and protection 
from harm which appears to receive corroboration from. the 
explicit invocation to the guardian deities of the quarters for 
protection. 

‘On return they put in some unhusked paddy, often red, in 
a Ukri (wooden mortar). Five women and the bridegroom 
together hold the samdf or masal, i.c., the pestle, and strike 
together the contents five times. Then with one hand each 
takes five or seven grains of rice thus husked out of the 
ukri. All these rice grains are placed on a mango leaf whi 
then rolled up with a red string and w 
of the bridegroom who takes it off only on the fe 
bathing after the marriage 

According to some this ce 
janvisd. nen including the 


























rth day of 





wny takes place at the 
ridegroom strike the padd; 
r. If it be the bridegroom's 
ge then all the seven other people must be ‘ firat 
Non-married persons must not participate in the 
ceremony. In case of the bridegroom's second marriage the 














people may be ‘first-married’ or ‘second married.’ ‘This looks 


like an instance of homeopathic magic. 

‘The working of the busking pestle and mortar, the 
anointing of the bride and bridegroom with exchange of 
unguents in most places, and the several ingredients used in the 
ointment such as barley; turmeric, ete. eredited with evil- 
searing and vegetative properties make up an elaborate 
fertility charm. 

Following the daldhoi the mddwa ceremony takes place, 
A mdrwd (mandap ot yajnasald) is raised. Earthon elephants 
and other earthen wares are placed and worshipped. Dhan 
(paddy) of natural red colour is placed on the elephant which 
supports a hd h ® lamp is lighted. On the top of 
a balasa (jar) filled in with water consecrated by 
mantra is placed an earthen lamp having four beats (cafur- 
mukhi pradipa) fed with ghee. On the return of the bride- 
groom from the marriage both husband and wife are bathed with 
water poured by his elder brother or his maternal uncle over 
them trom tho earthen jar. ‘The bridegroom's party feed all hi 
caste-people on the mddwd ceremony day. The mandapa is 
specially very important at the bride’s house, whereit is de- 
corated as splendidly as possible, especially because at this 
place the marriage is performed. 

Associated with this is the hardi-chardond ceremony. 
Some turmeric (hardi) paste is liquefied and in this liquid a 
‘stone is placed on a plate. People make presents. ‘Then follows 


4 Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern India, 1926, p. 245. 
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the ghi-dhdri ceremony. Some ghee 
devata or the household deity, which is then poured over the 
bridegroom by his father and mother who should fast. Some. 
times the brother or the uncle officiates. Songs are sung at 
the time. ‘The uvlana is suspended on this day. Ghi-dhari i 
not performed for the bride on the same day. When the 
bridegroom's party is in sight in the village of the bride, this 
takes place at her house. Ghi-dhari happens once in the life- 
time of the groom, hence in case of his second or subsequent 
marriage this is omitted 

Kayastha grooms whose family custom ix to wear janau 
which is ceremonially performed omit mddwd and ghi-dhari 
ceremonies. especially the Karana Kayasthas 

On the next ds 


dedicated to the kula- 


























the interesting ceremony panikata (lit 


cutting the water) is gone through. Patwdsi (a brow-plate made 
of cork) is hung on the brow of the bridegroom by his sister (or 
in her absence, his father’s sister) and his sister's husband (or 

‘They start 
ich is generally 


in his absence, his father’s sister's husband). 
with an earthen pot or lofd toa water-plice (w 
resorted to on marriage occasions) accompanied b 
of females, ‘The sister's husband has a sword 

point of which is fixed a pakwan (some cake of flour cooked in 
ghee), or marigror (balls of flour cooked in ghee), which must 
have been offered to the kuladevatd at the time of the ghi-dhari 
He draws water aud pours it on the blade of the sword which is 
held on an eartl 




























room's party: 
(barat). "The cerem: ride’s house. 

On return the rite of lavd-bhuijd (the frying of paddy 
performed. The sister's husband sits on a morhi (erainstore) 
made of straw. On a new oven which must face the north is put 
4 new earthen pot on which the groom throws a few handfuls 
‘of paddy at inter ‘The sister fries the paddy and the 
husband,stimulates the fire in the oven. The fried paddy is 
then sold by the sister’s husband to the groom, and his father, 
mother and relatives also purchase it for money. 

‘The water of pdnikald and the fried paddy accompany 
the bardt and are subsequently used on the vedi. 

In some places two days before the bridegroom starts for 
the bride's village an interesting ceremony (vidh) takes place. 
‘This is called dm mahud kd Lihdnd, or the marriage between the 
mango and the mahua (bassia latifolia) trees. Before starting 
for the place the elder sister of the groom puts collyrium (which 
charms away evils) on his eyelids. He holds in his hand a knife 
on the blade of which is fixed a betelnut, The sister holds in 
her hands the half portion of « yellow cloth, the other half of 
which is placed on the head of the groom. He then starts fol- 
lowed by her. The female relatives of the geoom take him 
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to a place where mango and mahud grow. With a branch of the 
mango vermilion is placed at the foot (lit. jad, root) of the 
mahud. The mango in this case is the male and the mahud. 
the female party. The ceremony is regarded auspicious. and 
I think is an instance of sympathetic magic. The object 
may be to secure the spending out of all malignant 
influences, if any, on this preliminary  tree-marriage 30 
that the actual ‘marriage becomes unimpeded and smooth 
in its course, or it may be a case of fertility charm, Instances 
of association of the tree with marriage in varying form: 
have been given by Crooke.* 

houalitt, Before the groom starts for the ma 
house the nails are i 
called nahsu or nai 

















ase. Similarly the little finger of 
anctured, the blood drawn on « 
istered to the groom. This ad- 
ministering is pretended to be clandestine, and the persons do 
not know it. This process is technically called Sineh kddnd 
(increasing of love). ‘This is also variantly called yog pilay 
(it, union drink). 

‘Then a washerwoman bathes the groom who is seated on a 
palo (yoke) (in some places the yoke is put on a small pit dug 
for the purpose). hh kajal or collyriam the eyelids aro 
painted. Music accompanies. When the groom sits in the 
palanquin just before starting, his mother comes and applies 
her teats to his mouth. This’ probably serves to remind the 
son of his primary duty of affection for the mother and his 
love should not be wholly monopolised by the wife he is going 
towed, or this may be a magic in disguise established by the 
superior claims of the mother to the love of the child over that 
for his new wife. . 

‘After the panikala ceremony at the bride’s house the party 
return from the water place to the house and then the women 
start in procession in the direction from which the groom is 
expected to come. Accompanied by music and songs they go 
outside the village in the fields. ‘Then some female lies down 
With the cukdé containing the water of the pdnikdid ceremony 
under her bosom. The mother carries the bride in her arms 
nd leaps over the lying female. The bride's brother brings a 





n the pair will inet 
the left hand of the bride is 
betel leaf and likewise admi 



































sprig of cideidé (apdmarga, achyranthes aspera) to the party. 
i yoga mangna ing for the union). 
A Reais ‘Sood isk magio. In the Adhareamada 


Apamarga is largely 
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(IV. 17) its ase is prescribed in warding off death causable by 
hunger and thirst, sterility, want of cattle, ete. along with 
charmed water in which darbha (poa cynosuroides) and sahadevi 
have been put. In the Atharvaveda (VII. 65) it wax used 
bafiling the effects of curse. ‘The whole ceremony in which 
the consecrated water of pdnikata is used, the mother leaps 
with the bride over the prostrate female, etc. looks like a magic 
performance to ward off evil from the bride, to keep from harm 
the direction from which the bridegroom comes, to secure 
successful termination of the engagement, and to prevent dan- 
gers of sterility. 

When the bardt arrives at the village of the bride and 
before it is accommodated in the janavded (temporary quar- 
ters), the bride’s party sends a letter to it known as bara 
nimantrana (lit. invitatio he bard). 

‘Then the bride's father and the groom’s father meet and 
the former pays money to the latter. ‘This is known as the 
samahi milan (or the meeting of Vaivdhikas). 

‘The barat then comes to the janavdea or temporary residence 
for the bridal party to put up. 

Meanwhile the groom is carried in a pdlki (palanquin) 
to the door of the bride's house, and the interesting rite of 
dwar-ligdi is then Lae The bride's father, or in his 
absence any other relative, gives money or any other presents 
to the groom. Some one then brings milk front the teate of the 
Bride's tmother, or in its absence some sherbet which has previ- 
ously been touched to her teats. ‘This the groom drinks. ‘This 
in a sort of affiliation and the groom is regarded as the son of 
his being mother-in-law. ‘Then he returns to the janavdsd. 

Now when all are in janavdsd five (or even one) maid- 
servanta of the bride's party accompanied by the priest and 
the relatives of the bride go there. They carry on their heads 
five (or one) pots (or pot) filled with water and covered over 
with one piece of yellow cloth. The woman in front carries 
a sword i her band (but the practice os invariable). ‘They 
are received by the groom’s party an in coins. This is 
balled the dhoyapdne. ‘The priest of the groom asks the fore- 
ronan Ob hs parky sine 

'Q. Whence do you come ? 

Ans. From Kimarap. 

Q. And for what purpose ? 

Ans. To seek the groom for the bride, or after touching 
the bride we have come to touch the groom. 

‘After this conversation uvfana is scattered among the 
bardtis. 

It is well known that Kamrap is regarded amongst the 
Hindus to be the land of magic and fantras, and believed to be 
the place where youngmen going there were turned into sheep 
and kept under complete control by the fair damsels of that 
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land. The insinuation is that the husband would be 
sheepish and quite submissive to his future wife, perhaps oredi. 
ted with all conceivable Cireean charms. 

Then bahas or intricate questions and their answers are 
exchanged between the parties, as merry intelligence tests, for 
the questions are so designed that they are riddles and eni 
mas and are difficult to answer. 

After the return of the females of the dhoyépani the 
groom in a palki is borne by carriers (of the Kahar caste) of the 
bride's house. He is there received by the females, and then his 
Grati or parchhand takes place. On a plate are put betel, ghee, 
lighted camphor, dud, curds and drud rice. All the women, with 
hands or with leaves of pdn, warmed over the light, indivi 
dually foment the cheeks of the groom and put a mark of curds 
(dahika tika) with finger tip on his brow. ‘This is called gals ti, 

The drati is a mode of worship or a manner of showing 
respect to gods or to those to whom honour is due. ‘The man 
tras of the marriage show that the bridegroom is regarded as at 
honoured guest who deserves to be welcomed in the way men- 
tioned above or it may have a magical signifioance. N, M, 
Penzer says. -— 

In Upper India the customs at Hindu weddings connected 
with the warding away of spirits is called paracchan..." or it 
may be a charm against the evil eye. 

After this the mother-in-law comes and spreads her apron 
before the groom who throws therein a whole hdndi of sweets. 
Images of Hara and Parvati made of dfd (flour) taken there 
by the groom are then given to the mother-in-law. 

‘Then follows pan bichchhi or the scattering of pan leaves. 
‘The groom alights from the palki ; the bride then gets in there 
accompanied by her elder brother's wife, or in her absence, her 
mother. A woman on each side of the palki 













































is salutation to the shoes by the groom. I doubt not 
thee his Is Intended to bring in good luck just as in English 
weddings this is lustily practi for the same purpose as Ihave 
been informed by an Englishman. Is it a form of flagellation 
which is reputed to chase away evil spirits or evil influences 
and thereby bring in good luck ? 





ALN. M. Ponzer, Ocean of Story, Vol. VI. (1926), p. 109, Footnote 1. 
Bis Gio? ops oth 


‘cits, 
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‘Then the bride and her bhojdi (brother's wife) sit togeth 
or lie together, covered over with a cloth and then the groom is 
asked to find out his wife. The thojdi kisses the bridegroom. 
Sometimes a Ind takes the place of the bhojai 

_., When the bridegroom comes to the mandap he is presented 
with a new cloth. Seven married men and the bridegroom 
place cight handfuls of red paddy in u ukdi. ‘They are bound 
round by a thread by the priest. They then hold the pestle 
together, strike eight times the contents, take a few grains of 
rice which are then wound up and strung round the wrists of 
the bride and the bridegroom. 

‘The most important ceremony takes place at the mandap. 
‘To the accompaniment of the recitation of sacred texts the 

riest 3 the hand of the bride on that of the groom and 

th their hands rest on the upraised palm of the bride's 
father. This is panigrahana or the taking of hands. Water 
is then poured by the father through a chank which is placed 
‘on the hand of the bride who is embraced by the groom. This 
is called Saikhpani. In the absence of the father, the brother 
or any other relative officiates. This is the celebrated water 
of donation (daksinodaka) which from time immemorial sanotifies 
all gifts, and therefore, also the gift of the bride.* 

‘Then the agnihoma, or sacrificial fire is lighted and the 
necessary ceremony follows. ‘The Bridegroom and the bride 
then circumambulate the Vedi, or step what is known as the 
saplapadi, or the seven steps ; this is also called the bhamar, or 
going round. They doitseven times. The bride steps in front 
with the groom behind who holds a hand of the bridein bis own 

‘Thereafter fried paddy is scattered round. ‘This is called 

‘A amall winnowing fan (sepa) is placed on the 

and on the fan some fried paddy (lava) is 

brother. It isthen scattered round. This 

has also. a magic significance, vi: also 
regarded as a fertility charm by D: : 

‘Then? the ceremony of sindurdana or the application of 
vermilion takes place. ‘The bride’s brother and his wife spread 
a thin cloth, held at both ends by them, over the head of the 
bride, which is uncovered, just close to and above her eyebrows. 
The vermilion on the cloth is stirred by the groom which falls 
‘on the point of the parting of the hairs of the bride. Or ver- 













































placed by the bri 















milion is applied by the groom with a flaxen pellet (lit. S'an), 
bra fruit called sokagilla, or a small ring, to the sithi (parting of 
the hairs). 


‘After Sindurdan when the pair are taken to the Kohbar or 
the marriage bower or the chamber, the bride’s brother makes a 
feint of opposing the procession. He is pushed away and the 
party proceeds to the Kohar. This is a reminiscence of 








3. M. Pensor, Ocean of Story. Vol. VIL, p. 70.“ Sho brought 
water Nad woursd We on the hatd of that thief and said +I give you thin 
Thy tpalderd daughter ta serriage’ 

Pop. ele pe 337. 
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marriage by capture. The bridal chamber is sometimes deco: 
ted with dlipand painting, done with finger-ends dipped ina 
solution of powdered rice, on the floor and the walls of the room 

Marriage takes place both at day and night. 

We have already noticed the peculiar rite of drinking the 
blood as yoga pildy (union drink), or Sinch Kddnd (incresse of 
love) drawn from the punctured little finger of the bride and 
the bridegroom. In some places, in addition, another sort. of 
love potion is administered. Leaves of sensitive plant (lajauni, 
mimosa pudica) together with other herbs, are ground. with 
water and made into a poti is offered to the groom at 
the bride's who performs the rites. 

xehanging blood prevails among 
beare alludes to the custom 
n sucks a drop of blood from an 







































‘Then there is the pi 





tice of application of vermili 
ing of fikli, or spangles worn by Hindu women of good 
caste, which forms part of the sohdg or the lucky trousseau. It 
affixed to the girl's forehead at the marriage, and is worn 
until her husband's death. ‘The basis of being vermilion, if 
it is worn, vermilion may be dispensed with.* 
dence seems to point to the fact that all these uses of 
vermilion or red lead are later survivals of the original blood 
rite by which a woman was received into her husband's olan, 
‘This explanation has not however found universal acceptance, 
and Westermark (History of Human Marriage, vol. 111, pp, 446- 
448) considers that colour red is used in marriage rites in 
circumstances which do not allow us to presume that the use of 
it is the survival of an earlier practice of using human blood, 
Although he does not advance proof to the contrary, he gives « 
large number of useful references an the use of red in weddin; 
rites. Dr. Crooke in a paper on‘ The Hill Tribes of Central 
Indian Hills” (Journ. Anthropol. Inst. Gt. Brit,, New Series, vol. 
1, 1899, p. 220, et seq.) in which he mentions a’ ease of marriage 
by capture in which @ Bhuiyar girl wrestles with a youth as be 
applies vermilion to her hair. He says “More obvious still is 
the motive of the blood covenant. Here we can observe the 
stages of the di ion of custom from the use of blood drawn 
from the little finger of the husband which is mixed with betel 
and eaten by the bride among some of the Bengal tribes (Ri: 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal, ii. 189,201). ‘The next stage comes 
among the Kurmis where the blood is mixed with lac dye, 
lastly comes the rite common to all the tribes, by which the 
bridegroom, often in secrecy, covered by a sheet, rubs vermilion 





on, or the 








































4 F.C. Conybeare, A Britany Marriage Custom in Fotkiore, Vol. 
XVI p. 448 ( 
TN! ML. Penzer, Ocean of Story, Vol. I, p. 22 11, 
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on the parting of the girl's bair, and the women relatives smear 
their toes with lac dye—all palpable degradation of the original 
blood rite. That this rite is sacramental is clearly shown by the 
fact that the widow after her husband’s death solemnly washes 
off the red from her hair, and flings the little box in which she 
keeps the colouring matter into running water.'” I have my- 
self seen that when a Hindu Bengali husband of the Kayastha 
caste was dead, on the litter on which his corpse was placed, 
was put the Sindur Kauta (box) which was consumed along with 
his mortal remains. 

Blood covenant was necessary in an age of distrust and 
mutual hostility and solemn pacts were entered into by the 
transfusion of the blood of the covenanting parties into each 
other's veins, which knit them together for life* Amongst 
many tribes, this is still practised, commonly styled “blood bro- 
therhood,” or if the parties be a male and female, they are looked 
upon as brother and sister, who though belonging to different 
septs or different tribes are faithful to each other unto death and 
never do an unfriendly thing. 

From the time of the Atharvaveda down to our modern 
days numerous devices are practised as love charms and the 
literature is redolent of them. 

‘The bridegroom is invariably accompanied by bis younger 
brother or some young person as he starts for the bride's house 
called Shahbald, “corresponding to Nitbara (in Radh, Bengal) 
or Mitbara (mitra-bara, friend of the groom, be playfellow 
of younger days) in Bengal. Does it point to a relic of the one- 
time prevalent custom so widely practised of the levirate ? 
The rather free behaviour of the wife towards her busband’s 
younger brother noticed in the account of kinship relations 
of various tribes, and races—her potential future husband— 












































next place. 
ay nit ht € which 
am appending eighteen marriage songs some of which 
have been collected for to by my student, Chandrika Prasad, 
for which Tam very much thankful to , 
T have tried my best to translate the songs which also 
1 am appending. T hope I have succeeded in preserving the 
sense, though, perhaps, T may have erred in one or two words 
‘OF passages. 
‘The songs possess a charm all their own, both for the 
quaint language and the sense they convey. 


3 Tid. foe cit. 
# Frazer, The Golden Bough (1923), pp. 202, 113. 











APPENDIX A. 
‘Text or Manniace Soxos. 


ow 
Generat Songs. 
Rajs Janakjt ko kanyn kumaet, 
© ghara pihati pathavata thai, 
Raghutandana eandane Khabar dis, 
“gajavajt udivata vata Mitel, 


Yo bariyRe sad 


THhi muse gher lives 





anandana candans 
Bajavaji udavata avate hibai. 


Sitter! kohbar bic byo, 
Raghunandans Sendes Khabar diyo, 
ujnvaji uguvate avate hibal 


Yee mputh mabial be Ryo: 
bir a ata ae sree 
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o 
General Songs. “ 


Janak grha Sitk Kumar aur Rata dulaba bho: 
Muni sava mil sava hala lihi patra Avadha call 


sana yava sunala FA) ‘cits haragita bhayes 
Dals bhari sona dengo, malin, ajab jahaja ban 


‘Mali guthe camp mnuri, soneka chatra dhace | 
gajbar diys hai nagsda, nrpati bariyat cale. 














w 
Tilak Song. 


Ganapati carana mankiye ricive, sirise sohig kiya sArise, 

Sohag Ruleiot Kryouker ee kimint tuts dai ce jenomdehel, 

Rncahi ko rasalenen Kot nalchi he skjabt devs patra manat i 

Kol hasti cadke din dije Ivar Rukrnintlee, 

Rulinint Kor viva ha Rema gaja thiiiad hove thin Rule jo thin 
lcm ode tavnn Siruption 

AN Rulemnint jo vat jantve, Krepa dye dusre &ye, 














o 
Titak Song. 
Janak Kumari ko viytha, so mangala gai 
4 Mt fat mukhe an 










‘ai 


‘eat 
Girnpal 
Sarkie thambh vest tarkeanake kanate alsa yaheha. ahar bharpur 
Yallcar Ararapal haldi-upar phulhar dhace, 
Putahar co tapus chaiye vipat balaive, vidhi #e chouks puriiye, 
‘viprs bolatye, 





that sca Dac! andues 
+ inath hosting dive kanthe vale nepur wnjo Mats 
fige pate siraiva bar sindwre fai. 
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” 
A Ee 
i gig narra, Sion ase SRS 
gathers rs, ests seen 
eet tn 
pal eae ETE ges tad es 
= tien : 
Rani Battes Saraisite bet sara sngiy® bisarBo, 
Salen eee 
Kai SSytavels Sulstee Bete, wntiyan aoort hasnvnis 


‘An batthawala duties ‘sindurant mangiye Uharnvata 
vivahana ciravt valehawan. me ane 








“6 
‘Manmtace Somos. 


Rete Ka hia. 
Khojste khojéte malin sahar paiagele Are kaun Ri aaai 
Motuinrse guthegs walioe gutitie Rare soart sort maliniga, Se 


Eh dekhun malin urbe darwajw®- 

Athi tado ghodk avero, Are hAthi ghods Avoro, 

Mot arse guthogs neha pothita nure see? wort mAliniy®. 

Avo Avo milini bete darwajweme, Are, kara bhiri yAki mol re, 

Moti darse guthogh shia guthils Aure mer! gort mniliniya. 

L&ikhon malint mol karatubain, Are, aro, nay bAbK dil® aur fro 
tae Wit;"wur moti daree’ guthogs shia guthila Auto sone 
sort mnalioiyn: 








o 
ae 
ee ae 
Scop tatintaa ares kee mete 


Matai Sotal phulbasiyege sakyh, 
‘Babar had, we ma 
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Atho hati guths hai miliniy® alre jhilce 
Bio me guthal shad surnjes, gemayie 
phar yava ikaw Ramnji Babu, 
Tahie parivarvs, go magi. 
BUt hi rijhato dularus bat ro batohiya, 
Kmhuyevsha rijtato pant Uhari, ge soayh 
Magvi hi rijhato dularus hott ke bap, 
Veat tar htt ke mays, ge amiss 
ar rijhato dularus a8ti sarhajiya, 
38 ri}hato dulhinig. ge may. 
Dhany tobar ma: 
Teoh Foleo 
Yalchni hi arms mors bart ro vayaava, 
Pair gholiye gholl pailant. ge magi, 


KKucbhe lehaili kuch pair paith 
Buch pate dui dhallatlan. go mays. 























fi) 
Canpati ji k4—ueton lagineke samay 9Byd j018 hai, 
Sri Ganpati vandiye Hari Hart 
Tahihe Vout nidhir mandap omen 
‘Laghibo fart uvetana. 
‘Tahsin ya ke gown tha lipain 
‘Tahiba gajmoti eauke paratho 
‘Lagaiho Har uvagana. 
Suvare kalas’ aye purbar dharibu 
Heagiiho Hass wvatans, 











hx Hache Krsowant bitheval 
= sgtiho Hadi uvatane. 
ava maverans means 
pene eee 

en etsaciag a 


Sona ke shidura 
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ay 
Mandapa Song. 


Madva sothe Ram Janaki; 
‘Coukab aitho sama samadhin, 





Siya Ramse ananda bhayo, 
‘Stratos phut jah parc. 





Cumand Song. 
841 Ramjtke sohta 
Bk tila’ sobhe (ar, 
Cal ho, sakbi, Kaen cumaye, 
Kanaht Ran 
Hilal sob he. 









ke sont viraje, 
ros 


Cal ho, aalchi, Ran cumave, 
Cal ho, sakhi, Siyajt cumave, 





Meciyi baithabil aio 81K py ef aot bodana nobis, 
EUS tees eee Sia bane 
iy tmutha she peabhu geghle eon, 
Abujha Rani &bujha ajGan 
. Pinulhe Ctgsdhaat ed gaghe sonar, 
ull ote Rott 
Haft Shae abe Feaenjt Babu paral hattear, 
sor igh cong cite Ral cde 
NatuSiaaset chert ne itibe divans 
Divan tatbe be prabibe Khatbe gut em, 
Bispa isten te ite ste rasa 
its Kiapibs, Had usb, ad ga pn, 
Mabe Seaihe NE peste veje docu 
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Are chod chails chod chaits dahni hai bahvhiya, 
‘Are phut jayenge gaakhoug! manak parihe baishiy® 
Ate Kju sob ke ratty B " 
‘Khe ke hai saikhoudi kahe ke hai babshiya, 

Are ju. sohiir ke ratiy, 

Sohiay lei hat atiya, 


Are nju gaurike yane na deige, 
Sohng ke hat rayne 


Are sons ke hai safkhoug! sanjal ke hai bahihiya 
Aro aju Indo ke yine na denge, 
Sohag ke hai ratiya. 


Are kini desige sankhoudt jodsi donige bahrhiy’, 
Avo Aju Indo ke yane na dange, 
Arm alu gaiut ke yane na deage, 





= “ 
Kohbar Song. 


Seocaet aaae ; 
SATAN, . 
ighsinpaeseretet 
Someone 
er 
SS0 pavteltal Salbuniye, 


ck kos gel& Babu, doi kos, a 
Semaine aera me 
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«y 
Kohbar Song. 

Kahvitahi upajata nariyal gueva, 

Aho kahvihahi -diaeriva pan ro, beta, 
‘Abela duiha nind ghurms by 
Madwa hi upajata 
Aru leohbaca dia 
Albele duiha nind 


Scho pin kchai gola ladita Ramji Babu by 
Aho carigi gela battiso denat re. 4lbola. 
Albela duiha wind ghuree hai, 












Hansi pucho behansi puche sundari Sita pyact rant hat 
[rab dak sdoho dtitya ke Jyoti ro Albin, 
‘bela dulhi nin! ghiurmne hal. 


Kaiso hare dekhe devo dihittiya ko jyotiya he, 


Risni kohbar sas babut te, albela, 
Albela dulhé pind ghurme hai. 


Dokhaltiu mai, dekhalia mai, dibstiya ke jyoti he prabhu, 
Jaisana purnima nay end re, albela, 


he behansi puche Baba Ramji Babu hain, 
Dhani, dekho deho mangiya ke jyoti re, Albela, 
Albela duthi nind ghurme hai 














Kaino hame dekhe devo masgiy® ke jyoti ho, 
Dekhat hi lagata anch re, aibeln, 
Albola dulha mind ghurme hal. 











as) 
Kohbar Song. 

Karns ke bag mahe acche acche bain kaliy:tst, 
ahitara Ramnjt Babu ison haley) 
Masato thelate gel tag Stee Ppa Rant. 

apa chail chelA dabiniy& hai bahiydss, 
Ghodo chels, chodo chela; dabint hat oahiyiba, 
‘Aho phuti j&t éankh cudi rauruk pedent bakiyihs, 
Gankh cadi phuteto he echive son eud) pabraib, 


ho, phora ke gadiaye davo sonn ke kkngms 
Sabierie baithala titohe sawnrn (Narayan abo) 








putiha Ramji todi del bain kasiums, 
‘knaigoa hai dulhin kath ke khelanv® 
‘Aho kathi hi jagal acca cho bhai kangns- 


Sone ker kiigana bai sasur rupake khelanva, 
Aho motiy® jedal sceh& eho ey 


Howe de duthis hai hEtiya. 
‘Ako phert ke allah dev sonaker kidgnd. 
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‘Ahoy raura ks unahaies toe Blut gle he shesiyas Sanatanben) 


Khothikor curiyl hai Babu kathi ke khelanwihn, 
Aho kathi ke jadal ache cho bhal eburiy’. 


Senaker churiva hei siheb ropa kor hai mothiy®, * 
Aho hives jadal accha ee Uhdl ehung un 

Hove de prat Baba pasrati ai hitiys 

‘Aho chuurlyn olsah Ke jamnipa hath has diy. 

Yava hama hoaib Narkyan Babu ke betva 

Aho 'ulti'na horab dtven! sho bial hai erly. 

Yave hams hoaib Kuklip Babu ke betiya 


Aho kenalhi no herab Prabhujt. cho bhal hai kangns 





APPENDIX B, 


‘Traxstaviow oF Manntace Soxos. 


i) 
Generat Songe, 
‘There is the maiden daughter at the house of Raja Janakjt, 
Sends he leteors to house und irowes, 
Sends the nows to Haghunnndan, the sandal (of the family), 
Gomes he flecting with awift horses and elephants, 
+ ‘ihe Be fie tie some of Aaja" Dacnrathn + and Raima strings 
Sends the news to Raghupandan, the sandal (of the family) : 
Gomes ho fleeting with mwift horsos and slophiants 
When the procession came to the middle of the mireet, 
‘Tho wayfarors and passengers did it surround 
Roghutandan, the sandal (of the family), 
‘swift horses and elephants. 
When’ Raghunandan reached the outer clambers, 
His brother-in-law and father-in-law did hen saci 
Sends the nows to Haghunandan, the aandal (of the faraily), 
omen he floating with nwift horses and elephants 
When ‘Raghunandan reached the mandap, 
Tho Pandit wan causing the Vedas to be tecttod 
Senda the now to. Feagh the aandal (of the farnily), 


























Gathored round him his aiaters-in- n sintore and wives 
of her brothers), “ 

Sends the news to Raghunandan, the sandal (of the family), 

Comoe ho fleeting with swift horses and elephant. 

Whon Raghunath reached the inner chambers, 

‘Tho little wife did him embrace. 

Sends the news to Raghunandan, the sandal (of the family), 

‘Comos ho Heoting with awift horses and elephants. 





co) 
General Song. 
(Kumari Git). 
Song before marringe. 
Sita on the window the beautiful Sit, her eyes bedimmed 
‘with tears at the sight of her lord. 5 
‘ean ig Raghunandan and hard (mighty) is the bow (he is to 
‘brea 
(rhus muses she), “If this groom fail (in the attempt, wiz, to 
(prea the bow) how is the fnrriage to\take place ¥" 





ar rence is to the celebrated story of the bi of the bow 
seamen aeneweeraarm tact, 
URE Ea nats Sie Wie ecto wand bre 
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‘There did Team beoak the bow, shouted the munis all the shouts 
‘Phe news did reach Parsiriisma : 
‘That Rama and Sita were married. 











Gladdened was his heart and his soul 
Filling, ‘the ‘plate with ‘gold’ shall T give thee, malini, it « 


‘The malt wreathes the bridal crown with campa flowers, 

Moune thoy the excellent and sound the drums that 
fou an ns that 
the king starts on the bridal procession. 





“ 


Titak Song. 

Salutation to the feet of Ganapats 

Maite ready with eave the receptacle for (sindur, vormilion) : 

For betokuning the Ulemed ‘iife of Kukminl and Kriahpa( 
‘bride and the groom) sprinkle dahé (curds) on the door frame: 

For ‘of Tévar and “et some one 


inoreneing 

‘sathty muise suitable decorations 

tn eno ‘of the patra ict nome one ride the elephant and scatter 
roms 

11‘ the mnartinge of Reukmint, 

Holtman stands St «place with the elephant, ready to give her 

‘AMadide Letved at the dor that Krshpe’ was coming. 


o 


Titak Song. 
At is the marriage of Janake kumirt, 
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(And for your pains) I will coward thee with scarfs, weari 
te nd betel to fill the mouth’; ns 
ar the ‘golden post arrange in greator number the golden, 
Pitchers, filled to the brim with water, wherein place turtoonies 
Sango sprigs and cover it with the i 
Place pan on purhar, and eall the priest 
Make the square with proper rites call the priest, 














© 
Titak Song. 

Sing to (in praise of) Ganapati, Gane, sing to Iévar, Gopal, 

Hef in'the ford ot Sita, the delighters not the moon’ot the world. 

Ho is the lord of Sita, her lord, the dolighter of the family at 


Raghu 
‘the Jord of Ayodhys, the lord of Ayodhys, ask and bring 


n. 
Ae, the delicate person like Raghunath, like him victorious too, 
Sit, 0 Ram, sit securely, bespangled with diamonds red + 
Have we brought the plate ‘with pearls, diatnonds, jowols— 
‘all red (resplendent). 
Ihe, bedaubed with vermilion is the black head (with raven 
hairs) of the malint 
‘To Nor is given m female elephant, decked with @ string of 


Gladdenod “as ‘she moves (sho says) “Thanks to thoe, O, 


©, farther demands the matini,® @ silken cloth and vermilion 
‘more for the head 














oy 
Lagan Song. 


wuspicious time for marriage, fix it for (to secure) 
fe (i.e, to the bridal pair). = ‘A 








g and seat him, the son of Dastathjt, 
Bul he: 
Bring an: 





riage. 
They and nonted the beloved. Babu, 
ined coy: tie plato) with Teaps of pear 
‘They: Broughe anid seated the el. 
Paistted full the maagiva with vermilion 

For long life in thie marriage. 





-_) 
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1s) 
The marriage wreath for the bridegroom. 

Proceeding in quest did the female garland-maker onter the city. 
1s Taay in what Hajs's house is thore wedding ? 

Aahnll weave wreath to resemble that of moti (poarls).”” 
“Wouldst thou string Come, fair malint mite. 

sate, O raalini, 

it ; come the horses, 







of pearts.* 
nthe wroath : 





oO) 
The bridat crown of the bridegroom. 
Wearing golden sandals atands the beloved Babu, 
heal iouiye © mals. mating, Q mother. 
iceping in the orchard, 
‘tint in the Hower garden - 





Hoi 
Bee: 
i li 


5 
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When, © mother, 
Taported with gee 
Spin rout with my ews 
on. Kate m little: rubbed somo (the remains) with ry feet, 
and pushed the rest away with my feet. ™. 





Young (Lit. twelve years of a 
© mother, = 








«oy 
Song addressed to Ganpatiji—aung at the time of applying weayana, 


Worship we Sri Ganapat, Hari Hari, 

Phare flecked with the ‘tring of treasure looks boauttful the 
mandapa 

(hore) lot us apply wsatana,— HL 
‘There smear we the yard 
(hore) let us apply usayana, 
There propate we the square and paint on it the pourle# 
(here) lot us apply ueatana, Hari} 
Lov us bring the golden pitehor and place it ms purhar ® 
foo) ic We apply werd Hart | 
There Gil wo tho Jowellod lamps (i.e. with oil): 
(here) lot Us apply weatanay Hart? 
or sont it de bring’ the golden tion seat — 

é (hore) lev ue apply weatana, Hari 

verteadha 


it 


















ly weajana, finn Sk 
Jot i i oi oftwhtée tnuneard 5 
(here) let un apply woatara. Fa 

Fill we the goldes plate with vermilion : 








cbt Seen 
Hepiadope nen nt 

= = 
fovea cay, 


a 
here) lot ws apply wealanar 

‘hore taking the talrrct see their face 5 
(here) let we apply weatana, Hart 






: ay 
Mandapa Song. 
- and Janaki, 
Shines tho (with the presence of) Rama panies) 


2 (On the square (eis, the mandapa) sit the samdht and the 









2 A small measure of eanework oF of wood, in which children eat the 
ee t0 be got from the head of the elephant. 
The itor teghwically scaled 
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Bustle and hubbub ran high at the house of Janule 
‘The Raj (Dasarath) loads in the barat im pompous array, 
to shots the nectar of the son (the ton who is se Wear a 
nectar) is. 
‘Tho barat aud sarGt? now join, now separate in whirls, 
Shines the maudap in their union, of the kesart colour (yellow) 
fare their urbane and Jamas. in their earlobes are atiick the 


pearles 

Dasarath and Sank converso (it. solace) mutually, “The 
‘connection ts quite agreeable to both of us 

op the oad of Sita Remit applies sindur 


stint praiso ‘of Janes, ever ery. the shouts oF vietory (J 

so over ery ot victory (a 

ih Mectared tunes. 

Joyous ape and Sit, let from the spheres of gods shower 
ren the flowers. 




















a2) 
Benediction at the time of marriage. 
Invocation to Hari (at the time of application of vermition, 
‘and. wn of Prayig (and) to Hara 





© Rai for yugas and 





Great penaaices hast thon tone © Rani, O Gaurk-rkni & 
‘Xnd bast got Bholanath for thy husband, 

© Rani, be your ¢hiede for yugas and yugas. 

8 Rani tor yugae and yugase 

LLive Tivara Mabidova—ehieat of Gauraccint 5 

6 Rani, be your ehiea! for yupae and yugas 

© Rani for ugas and ype. 

Groat penance hast thou done O Fisni, RAdhA-rini, PyBrl (dear) 
‘nd hast got Krhoa for thy husband. 

© Rani, be your ehivdt for yugae and yugas 

© Risni for yugas and yugos. : 


Live for yugan ct Ks 

Bhndre int taake pes 

© Rani, be your ehieat for yupae and yugas, 
© Resni for pupae and yugas 











os who receive the bridegroom's party ; the idea is 
‘cies, mect end go round so that there are ever-forming, ever break 
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as) 
Cumant? Song. 


‘ghines the wreath on Ranji: shines a rilok on his forchon 
Lot us come, © Sakhis,? let ue comme and touchy Rae? 








Shines gold (some amall golden earring). 
On the ear-lobe of Ramji : ’ 











Let us come, O Sakhis, let us touch Sh 
Shines the crown on the head of arn, 
On the neck of Siys, garland of wild Mowers, 
Lot us come, O Sathis, lot us touch Siyh, 








an 
Kohbor Song. 





Habu stands with betel and betel loaves 
‘On the couch nite Sita Rant dear : 
Seoing the face (the bride wonders) 
+ What a (beautiful) face, © Lord, has the carver carved. 
What a (beautiful) face. O Lord, has the goldsmith mud 
“Undiseerning art thou, O Rani, undisonmning and without 
Knowledge, 
© Dhani? no man (ao human face) does the goldsmith mate,”" 


Walking. walking inthe city says the kotwaly 
Basi Babu. thou hast’ been summoned to the court of the 
Raja 


My mind is in suspense, say: mind is aad, 
Leaving much « benutifal gel I won't go to the court. 


If you go to court, you will chew betel nuts and betel, 
Mounting and seating on the chabutr3? you will hy 

















© Purine 





‘discourse + 
‘You will chew (in your mouth) excellent betel and betel nuts. 
(Then when the purpose of your summon is told you) you may 


‘explain your words (the matter) before the court." 





Touching the bride or the bridegroom with dub, paddy, and 

turmeris (see ante). 

Goanseas ttn epateronrs berstotseg oc tos eenese sare crs crncierval Secor! 

“Ee pies eat a oot : 
ent ir the i ya female lowes is thu addressed, 
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(13) 
Kohbar Song. 





In the garden of Kajijl rise the moon and the sun 
dre, underneath Ratnjf Babu ha» sprend the couch, 
‘Are there went Inughing and playing the beloved Sith Kini dear, 


dre, on a sudden the beautiful boy caught hold of her right arms . 
O'doar, T won't let thee go to-night, 
‘The night of love is to night.” 


+ Are, tot go, tad, tet go, lad, right arm mine, 
res sell spit my chan hracelet, and hn spenined my: em. 
ie. the night of love Ix to-night 
“What fa thy chant bracelet tn 
rer tornight ta the might of love, 
he night of love. 
rs, tonight T won't lot thee, fale one, £0 
The night ot love ts tasnighe = 
Are, my daatheugs ja made of gold, my arm a compound of 
pita peony 


0 doar, 1 won 
T 



























ico fankhewds, and get thy (broken) arm joined. 
Are, U won't let the dear one go, to-night. 
‘Are, 1 eon" 1et the fait one go Fo-night.™ 


= 4 


as) 
Kohbar Songs, sa 


Behind the house is the eelé plant 
‘There fing lowers have blossomed 


“Those flowers hath Ramjt Babu gone to plucte . 
O mother, how should T pluck the flowers, how should T (pack)? 


ox 
Stmoehe, how should Twresthe the weecth * 
Lot Ramjt Babu wenr the gattand, 
Heian 

‘how shall I wonr 

wearing | 








nr 
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“This wreath, thy mothor and sistor will eatch up, 
© mother, and will catch up thy bride.” ® i 


“ Mother and sister have I left behind at home, O fair ones, 
(0 mother, and my bride ts tender 











an 
Kohbar Song. 

“Where have sprang coconut and betel aut 7 
©, (sive has eprang the hotel romper witht 
‘Che iemutifal bridegroom is dosing. 

From the marwa hav 


dre, from the kokbar| 
The beautitut bri 


or 





alle : © beauti- 





prung the coconut and the betel aut, 
‘sprung the stalked betel, ©, abel, (dear), 
"groom is dosing. 

hotel has Ramji Babu eaten, 


His thirty two teeth have gone colourel, O albedo, 
‘The benutiful bridegroom te donna 


Asks loughing, asics taughing moro, the beautiful dear SI rlin', 
1". Lord, lot mo see the sheon of thy tooth +" 
‘The beautiful bridegroom ix dosin 

















“0 Lord, have T eon, have 1 seen the sheon of thy tooth 
beautiful. 
Avis the sheen of the beautiful fall moon.” 


ake Jauahing, aalee more laughing, Ram{i Babu, 
© Let mo, deat, see the aheon of thy mangiya,® Bibel,” 
‘The beautiful bridegroom is dosing. 


“How should I lot thee seo the sheon of my mangiya t 
As thon sceat it, will spring thy loves 2 ™"*7¥% 

‘The beautiful bridegroom ix dosing. 
“ho sheen of thy parted hair, have I seen, have I seen, Rani, 


Asia the sheen of the beautiful full moon. 
‘The beautiful bridegroom is dosing. 











as) $ 
‘Kohbar Song. $, Y 
‘Numberless buds beautiful in Si of Karni : bi 
Cededseatn has ‘Ramji Babu his bed ‘ 
: cre goes lnuking ana ‘the beautiful Sit doar, 
Of a sudden catches the beauti ‘her right arm. 





ot This ix masive, 
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Let go, lad, let go, lad, right arm mine ; 

+ Oh, my’ chanle bracelet will break, my arm will got sprained.” 

“If tho chant bracelot breales, my dear, 
I will give thee gold bracelet ta wear, 
0, again, I will have thee made golden bracelet™ (kuikawa). 





“In the sabka (assembly) you are sitting, Neriyan Bal . 
dle, abba (anserabiy) yo fing, Narayan Babu, (th 
And your son Ritmji Babu has broken my bracelet 
“Of what atafl ie thy ABAgna mado, O bride, and of what stall thy 
oe 
©, with what is embroidered thy: good kangna #** 
"OF gold is good kingns mine, O fathor-inclay, and of silver my 
va 
And (pearls) form the embroidery of good £aAgnz mine.” 
“Lot dawn broaie, © bride, and the markets open 
‘Gc ngain shall I give thee kangne exactly sieaiae, 
10 the assembly sit you, O fathor-in-l 
In your mahol {house} 1s lost my knit 
Of what atulf is made your knife, and of what your toys ? 
‘And what was sot in your kn 


“Or gold wan my Icnifo, O aaheb, and of ailver the handle, 
‘And diamonds wore set in my- good knife.” 
~ Let the dawn break, © Babu, let the market open, 
Kna'exactly similar knife Twill give in the hands of the 
‘bridegroom."= 




















+"I¢1.am the son of Narayan Babu, 
T' will not farm my" looks on thee, so priceless was my knife 





(how lost). 
{Rotarte she) “If 1am the daughter of Kuldip Batu, . 
will not #0 much as favour with « wink (lock from 


Tornor of th 
0 pricolees was tay bracelet : 
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A Note on a Double Chick Embryo.’ 
By JNanexpra Lat Buapunt 


Zoology Department, University College of Science, Ballygunye, 
Caleutta. 


During my embryological class work in this College in the 
year 1926, I have come across a case of two clearly formed 
embryos developed within the limits of a single blastoderm. 
It was the only abnormal embryo found in a batch of eggs 
(20 in number), which were put together in the incubator. All 
the others exhibited normal development; the duplicity of the 
embryo cannot, therefore, be considered as the result of any 
faulty incubation, A largo number of cases of partial or 
complete duplicity in the development of hen’s eggs have 
already been reported and described, but this case is pa 
cularly interesting by reason of its nearly symmetrical orien- 
tation and its particular stage of development. I, therefore, 
take this opportunity of putting this further instance on 
record. 

The egg was incubated for nearly forty hours. The 
blastoderm with the two embryos was removed in tepid normal 
saline solution and was fixed in Bouin's fluid. ‘The specimen 
was later stained with Borax Carmine, differentiated in 
Acid Alcohol, dehydrated, cleared in Clove Oil and mounted 

Canada Balsam. ‘The figure 2 was then drawn with the 
Camera Lucida, and a Micro-photograph was taken. 





























. Descrivtios oF THE SrecnteN. 


‘The area pellucida was circular and regular, and the two 
embryos were so placed that their anterior cephalic ends 
touched each other in the middle line of the area, while their 
iverged towards opposite ends of the area (Fig. 1). 
‘The posterior regions of the two bodies were similar to each 
other in ing a well formed neural canal (Fig. 2, N.C.), a 
potochord (Fig. 2, Ntc.), and a series of mesoblastic somites 
(Big. 2, M.S.), but the number of the segments differed in the 
two cases,—the left hand embryo possessed a double row of 
sixteen somites while the right showed only eighteen. The 
neural canal was in each case open and the primitive streak 












1 Read before the Fifteenth Session of the Indian Science Congress 
hold af Caleutta, 1023. 
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visible (Fig. 1). Each anterior end showed normal features in 
ig out of the Central Nervous System to form the 
fore-, mid-, and hind-brains (Fig. 2, F.B., M.B.. and H.B.), 
‘There were well-formed optic vesicles (Fig. 2, O.V.) growing 
out of the fore-brains but the auditory pits, which are generally 
seen at this stage, could not easily be distinguished. The two 
chicks had separate hearts (Fig. 2, Ht.) but the vessels opening 
into them could not be followed. A single amniotic fold 
(Fig. 2. Am.) covered the head regions of both the embryos. 

‘The above description shows that no organic fusion of the 
two embryos had occurred, though very close approximation 
of the anterior cranial portions had taken place. This leads 
one to believe that these two embryos were independent of 
































Fig. 1. Microphotograph of the entire Double 
“ Thicke Eeabryo = 6 





each other. In this res 





tance may 
to denote 





cially produced ; but it has been admitted by many that such 
Sacble) elonettontty: ne aplows, from a single aoa ty geaieas 
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as opposed to the rival theory of original duplicity with subse- 
quent fusion. ‘The present case would appear to come under 








the former category. As to the theories that have been put 
forward to account for the splitting of the originally single 
germinal area the irritation theory of Clealand (5) seems the 
more probable; but in the absence of sufficient data, and 





especially in view of the fact that the other eggs, incubated 
along with it and opened on the same day, showed normal 
development, the exact nature of the irritation responsible for 
the formation of the double embryo in the present case cannot 
be indicated. 

T am indebted to Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour. Sewell, I.M.S., 
Direetor of the Zoological Survey of India, for kindly going 
through the manuscript. 
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FOREWORD. 


The following pages contain a bibliography of papers 
gf meteorological interest in the publications of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The publications that were consulted 
in compiling the lists are— 
I. Asiatic Researches 
II. Gleanings in Science 
1. Journal 











1788-1836 
1829-1831 









IV. Proceedings : 1865-1904 
V. Journal and Proceedings .. ++ 1905 onwards 
VI. Memoirs 2 1905 onwards 
vn. i the Indian Science 

is ++ 1914 onwards. 


yapers seem to reflect, in a way, the history of 
zy in India. In the pioneer days, until 1875, one 
finds an abundance of papers on meteorological subjects 
pertaining to various parts of India and adjacent countries. 
iddington's historic series of Memoirs on the Law of Storms 
forms one of the important contributions of these early days. 
After the constitution of the India Meteorological Department 
we find a number of papers from the authoritative pen of 
Mr. H. F. Blanford, the first Director-General of Observatories 
and for some time an Honorary Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 
With the transference of the headquarters of the Meteorological 
Department from Calcutta to Simla, the ontput in the Society's 
ublications seems to languish, one of the main reasons pro- 
ably being that the Department commenced to have its 
own’ pul ions. 
“3. A new era, however, commenced when in 1914 the 
Indian Science Congress started under the auspices of the 
Asiatic Society; and since this time one finds again an efflo- 
Fesconce of papers, contributed now to the Indian Soience 
mgres: 
4. The first part of this bibliography contains a list 
of papers arranged in series coi ding to the different 
publications, In this list the full title of each paper, and 
author (wherever known) are given with a reference to the 
original publication in which it appeared. Also, a serial 
number is assigned to each paper. parts following com- 
rise an author index, subject index and a geographical 
index, containing references to the serial numbers in the 
first comprehensive list. In many cases spellings, particularly 
of place names. are not according to current usage; but these 
have been retained exactly as in the original. 



































‘Tue Onssrvatory, 
Aurrore, Cancurra. 
The 4th June, 1928 
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Social organisation of the Satakarnis and 
Sung: 





By K.P. Cnarrorapnrara 


1. The dynastic lists of the Andhra kings who ousted 
gnd replaced the Kanya rulers (and whatever was left of the 
‘ufiga kkings) varies in the Purinas.’ ‘The three early Puranas, 
Mateya, ‘Vayu and Brohmanda while agreeing in many parti- 
culars differ on some very important points. Thus the Vaya 
and the Brahmanda give a much shorter list, the former naming 
17-19 kings, (one MSS only, the so-called “e" Vaya of 
Pargiter naming 25), the latter seventeen. The Matsya on 
the other hand name these as also numerous other kings, five 
MSS. actually naming thirty kings. The summary at th 
of this dynastic list in Vaya and Brahminda say that thes 
were thirty kings who ruled for 411 and 456 years respectively 
(P33 N33). With this the Matsya agrees in so far as the total 
regnal period is said to be 460 years, The total number of 
kings is said to be ekonavirisati but this is probably a mis- 
reading of skonatriteatl owing to a possible confusion of t and 
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Namo. Rognat period. Name, Regnal period 
Purindragona, 25. Giver Puloma 7 
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of manuscripts however leave out No. 21. The Brahmanda, 
names 1-3, 6, 8, 15-20, 22-23, 27-30. 
‘The less accurate and Inter Pardnas, Visnu and Bhagavata 
give the following lists 
Visna +. 1-4, 6-9, 15-30 
Bbagavata tI, 7-9, 15-20 


‘The regnal periods given, also differ from Matsya in the case 
of 3, 15, 17, 27 and 29 in the Vayu and Brahmanda Purinas. In, 
the case of No 3, Vayu and Brahmanda merely state that the son 
of Krsna was a great king and pass on to No. 6. The regnal 
periods of the kings numbered 15, 17, and 29 are given as 

4, 1, and 3 respectively, in place of 36, 5, and 10 of the 
Mataya.s 

‘rom internal evidence, the Matsya appears to have heen 
taken from the Bhavisya ‘Purina as it existed about the 
middle of the third century A.C. The Bhavisya account was 
Inter extended to the beginning of the Gupta rule and also 
revised to some extent, This version seems to have been 
borrowed by the Vayu and Brabmands. ‘The other Purinas 
seem to have incorporated the dynastic lists later and are not 
reliable except in so far as they seem to corroborate the above 
three Puranas, (Pxxvii 44-51.) 

2. It is evident that all three Purtinas—Matsya, Vayu and 
Brabmanda represent tradition current at the period imme- 
diately following the time of the Andhras. ‘The discrepancies 
in the revised texts are however so great that it cannot be due 
to any oversight or slip on the part of the editors. * Unless w 
are prepared to reject the whole Pauranio account as utterly 
untrustworthy —an oasy solution of 1» difficult problem —we 
have to examine the Puranas themselves to see if they throw 
‘any light on this discrepancy. + 

Tet us first, of all examine the accounts common to, all 
three ‘The kings named later text are all found 
{n'the eater text. “The total of the number of kings atated 
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in the revised text is the same as actually found in the complete 
Matsya list! Also the total of the regnal periods of the Vayu 
aurees closely with the total of the reigns of the kings named 
in the Purana plus the regnal period of kings occurring only in 
the Matsya (neglecting the corrupt text of the e Vayu MSS.) 
At the same time, the revised texta expunge no less than 12 
(Vayu)—13 (Brahmanda) names leaving 18-17 kings with 
& total rule of 2624 to 262 years. The inference is that the 
later editors admitted that there were really thirty kings as 
named in the Matsys, with a total role of over four centuries, 
but at the same time a large number of the kings did not have 
any place in the dynastic succession recorded. 

As some of the kings mentioned in the Matsya stand in 
the relation of son to the kings shown in the Vayu and 
Brahmanda texts, it is evident that the kings excluded from 
the revised version were not of another dynasty constituting 
successors or predecessors, as a whole, to the royal line given 
in the later text. ‘The internal evidence of the two versions 
therefore indicate that we are dealing with two sets of kings, 
only one of whom was however considered by the revising 
authorities to possess the privilege of having the names preserved 
in the Puranas. 

‘The question arises as to why, in that case, an extra set 
of kings were incorporated in the earlier account, ‘Chir 
involves the question as to why certain lists are preserved 
in the Puranas in so much detail, others obtaining only a bare 
mention of totaly. ‘The principal lists (showing detail) given 
in the Parnas, themselves indicate the reason. number 
of kings of the Paurava, Iksako, Barhadratha, and Saisunaga 
lines are mentioned as having ruled the earth (P4-22). In 
the case of the two earlier dynasties, the accounts end in exch 
case with the statement “In this connection the genealogical 
verse was sung by ancient bralmans, etc.” (P66, 67. Text 
P8, 12). The ¢ dynasties of Maurya, Sufga and Andhra 
kings are khown to have been sovereign powers—and in the case 
of the two latter dynasties, some of the members are known 
to have performed the Rsjasiya ceremony with success, The 
principal dynastic lists thus appear to have been drawn up 
showing the genealogy and succession of sovereign kings and 
Tecited on their ceremonial investiture as lords paramount. 

‘We are therefore led to conclude that the kings retained 
in the revised list satisfied the above conditions while those 
excluded, did not. ‘The fact that the names expunged are 
included 'in the earlier version, however, points to the fact 
that one at least of the three conditions—genealogical con- 
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nection. succession and paramount position must have been 
satisfied by these kings, in common with the rulers retained. 
If it were the condition of sovereignty, then they? would 
have found « place in the revised text separately besides the 
kings shown in that version, Apart from the above condition, 
the contemporary character of the Q rulers with the Rt rulers 
stand in the way of the above common factor. ‘The same 
factor rules out the possibility of succession as the common 
factor. Further as the Q rulers are strewn among the whole 
list in the Matsys along with R rulers, the lack of paramount 
Power on their part would not have led to their wholesale 
exclusion from the Pardnas—even from a summary list. For 
the whole Paurinic account, although written from the point 
of view of the Magadha kingdoms (Px. 13) mentions the 
contemporary Pauravas and Ikstkus, both of which lines 
(according to the Puranas) produced ‘paramount kings along 
with the Birhadrathas. 

‘The third and remaining factor—of genealogical con- 
nection would seem at first sight to be equally incompatible. 
For, to the Brahman compilers of the Puranas, genealogy 
meant descent from father to son and so on, in the male line. 
Hence, as the rulers were all males, succession would. ap 
also to be patrilineal and to coincide with descent. Therefore 
the exclusion of the former as a common factor would appear 
to exclude the latter as the possible link. This is nob however 
the case. Ethnologists are familiar with the fact that descent 
or genealogical relationship may be counted through the 
mother as well as the father. Succession (transmission of 
rank or other similar social distinction) also may follow 
cither of the lines and the two, descent and succession do not 
even always go together? 

3. The exclusion of royal succession as the common factor 
therefore does not rule out genealogical connection as the 
possible connecting bond. Before however we cap conclude 
that genealogical connection is indeed the determining factor, 
«we have to consider an alternative view suggested by Sir R. G: 
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Bhandarkar.* According to him, the smaller number of kings 
with a total of 2724 (t) years, given in the Vayu Purina refers 
to the main dynasty, with the royal seat at’ Dhanakakata. 
The additional names and periods found in the Matsya are 
referred to younger princes of the family who ruled at different 
Isewhere. * When 

inces succeeded. 


















(1) The discrepancy: between the Mataya and Vayu ac- 
counts in the number of kings as also regnal periods. 

(2) The existence of more than one line of Sétakarni 

kings ruling in different parts of the peninsula. 

(3) The reference in Ptolemy's geography? to Pulumivi 

as ruler of Paithan and to one Baleokuros ruler at 
Hippokura in the south—coupled with the finds 
ef the coins of Gotamrputra Vilivayakura and 
Vasisthtputra Vilivayakura at Kolhapur ® 

(4) Gotamipatra ruled at Dhanakakata while his son 
Pulumavi ruled at Paithan. 

Regarding the third point, discussion is not necessary 
hiere as the statements in Ptolemy nor the coin legends show 
that the Vilivayakuras were Sitakarnis of the main line. 
‘These will be considered in their proper place. 

‘The second and fourth arguments in support of Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar’s hypothesis are based on insoriptions.* But 
the rulers mentioned in the Banavasi inscriptions cannot be 
shown to have been contemporary with so called Paithan rulers 
and those of the main line or to have found a place in the 
Matsya list. ‘The statement that Pulamavi ruled at one place 
and Gotamiputra, at another® does not prove anything 
beyond the fact that the father and the son ruled contempora- 
neously as kings at different places. 
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piece of evidence against Sir R. G. 
views is based on the law of chances or probabi- 
» Life Insurance Company will certify. and. as 
common experience bears ont, the chances of an adult. son 
surviving his father are on an average much greater than the 
reverse (of the father surviving his grown up son). On Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar’s view, the 17 kings in the Vayu. list would 
represent princes who ‘outlived their fathers, after having 
ruled earlier (certainly not before attaining adult age) at 
Paithan. The thirteen names left ont and found only in the 
Matsya stand for princes who did not survive the fathers but 
merely ruled at Paithan. 

The above figures mean that on Sir R. G. Bhandarkar's 
viow it is necessary that only in four cases out of seven could 
an adult prince—with an average rule of 13 years at Paithan— 
survive his father (the average rule of the main line being 
16 years). 

At first sight it might appear that the discrepancies in 
the actual regnal periods of certain kings (e.g. Nos. 2, 3, 15, 17. 
27, 29) in the two versions are in favour of Sir R! G. 
Bhandarkar’s view. For, the Matsya list might be held ax 
giving the regnal periods at Paithan plus those at the principal 
seat. The corrections in the Vayu would then stand for 
deductions for the rule at Paithan, to get the balance represent- 
ing the rule at the chief seat of Government. But tho regnal 
periods of every king common to the two versions, should, on 
this view, differ in the two lists, Actually however, only 
three? out of seventeen really show such discrepancy. The 
corrections in the ater version. dovnot, therefore require 
an assumption of the kind made by Sir R.G. Bhandarkar. They 
are in fact against it inasmuch as the careful revision of 
the text has resulted only in three corrections—which are 
within the bounds of mistake in the earlier text—instead of 
4 wholesale revision expected on Sir R. G. Bhandarkar's view 
(anteas we treat the regnal. periods given inthe Matera as 
excluding Paithan rule which would however render the 
inclusion of the Paithan rulers quite meaningless). 

Another piece of evidence of very weight against 
the hypothesis of Sir RG. Bhandarkar fe'that the mame of 
Bulamévi, son. of the famous Gotamipates dase, not oosir io 

e Vaya Brabmanda lists. known 
Yoled at Paithan® nd was of Daksinapatha and 
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father? Sir R. G. Bhandarkar has actually 
assigned 4 years to Pulumavi as the period of his rule at the 
Principal seat of the dynasty (RB 34). As Pulumavi's name 
was known in distant Egypt, the nonoccurrence of his name 
in the Vayu and Brabmanda lists cannot be due to ignorance 
er carelessness of editors who had the earlier version before 
them (as the concluding verses show). We are therefore 
compelled to conclude that Pulumavi did not succeed his 
father Gotamiputra although he outlived the latter and was 
Jord of Daksinapatha at that time. 

4. We may now return to the possibility, noted previously 
that the connection between the two seta of kings was 
genealogical, but that the succession did not coincide with 
the mode of descent. It is neccessary, for this purpose to 
examine the available evidence to determine the actual mode 
‘of succession ax well as the genealogical relationship recorded, 
bearing in mind that the two are different things and th: 
the latter was probably patrilineal, this being the meaning 
attached to genealogy by Brahmanic writers of the Puranas 

If the Vayu and Brahmanda lists are consulted for the 
successor of Gotamipatra, the father of Pulumavi, we find 
the name of Yajiastl. On a reference to inscriptions an 
coins, it is found that this king, like the father of Pulumavi 
is styled Gotamiputra.? Being a Gotamiputra, Yajnasrt may 
of course be a younger brother of his predecessor, But the 
Puranas mention no such relationship—although in the case 
of an early king like Krspa, the second of the line, this 
relationship to Simuka is noted. As Yajiagri was a powerful 
sovereign and part of the compilation of the dyanastic list 
seems to have begun in his time* indifference or ignorance 
have to be ruled out and we have to conclude thatthe 
relationship to Pulumavi’s father was not of a brother. To 
clucidate the nature of the succession, we have to look for 
a very near relative (close enough to’ displace a son) other 
than @ younger brother, and who can yet be a Gotamiputra. 
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For this purpose it is necessary to ascertain the exact 
significance of the term Gotamtputra from contemporary 
documents of the same area as was ruled over by’ these 
ings.” 

Tn the Nasik inscription of the 19th year of Pulumavi. 
the mother of Gotamiputra is termed Gotamt Balasiri? 
Gotami is therefore part of the name of the mother of the 
royal Gotamiputra (and grandmother of king Pulumavi. 
Pulumavi styles himself Vasisthtputra. Therefore Vasistht is 
& part of his mother’s name. This of course agrees with the 
grammatical derivations of the words Vasisthiputra and 
Gotamiputra, 

‘The Satakarai Sitavahana kings known from inscriptions 
and mentioned in the Puranas are = 

I. Simuka (No, 1) the founder of the line.* 
II. Krsna (No. 2) the brother of Simuka.* 
ILL. Sri Satakarni (No. 3) the son of Krsna* 
IV. Gotamtputra Satakarni (No. 23)" 
V.  Vadisthiputra Pulumavi (No. 24).7 
VI. Gotamiputra Yajnaéei (No. 27).* 

VII. Vasisthiputra Candaért (No. 29). 

In addition there are inscriptions of King Vasisthrputra 
Chatarpana! and king Haritiputra Satakarni. 

‘Two other rulers whose inscriptions have been found and 
who have been ascribed to this dynasty are Madhariputra Sako- 
senna (or sata)! and Sri Sivamakasada ™* 

1 For in the cnse of records in other areas and of other lines we 
cannot be sure whether the evidences applicable to this particular 
 Laders' list No. 
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ee coins of the kings so far found? are of the following 








Py ‘Satakarni } Probably the same king and same as No. 3 
(BMC No. I, 2, 9 Western India). 


Gotamiputra Satakarni (BMC 253-8 restruck coi 
Nahapana). saph = 2 


Vasisthiputra Pulumavi (BMC 88-93—All areas). 
Gotamiputra Yajnasn Satakarni (previously given), 
Vadisthiputea Canda Satakarni (BMC 117-25, 127, 129-31). 


hiputra Sivaier Satakarni (BMC 115=16) (No. 26 of 
Pauranic list). 











Coins of other Sitakarnis (mentioned or recognisable as 
euch) are also found, as of Rudra Satakarni? or of a later 
Krsna Satakarni® ‘These however do not bear the legend 
rao (of the king) nor is there any prefix mentioning the 
name of the mother. As praviously indicated there is another 
class of coins found at Kolhapur which bear the legend rano 
find also the epithets Gotamiputraete. ‘The coin legends are :— 
Rano Vasithiputasa Viliva yakurasa—(Vasisthiputrasya) ; 
P akcurasa ; and 
R. Midhariputra Sivalakurasa. 














5. Leaving out for the present, the case of the Midhari- 
putra Sakasena (or Sata) and the kings of the Kolhapur coins 
and confining ourselves to kings whose names can be identified 
with certainty in the Pauranic lists, we find that a number 
of Kings bear the name of Gotamtputra and Vasisthiputra. 
‘This makes it doubtful if Gotam!, Vasisthi are, really proper 
names. The name of the royal mother of the Satakarni King 
of Banavasi is Hartt. The Kadamba king who confirm 

the grant of this ruler and who from the evidence of his own 
inscription * followed the above Satakerni by some length of 
time also styles himself Haritiputra. This is also found in 
the inscription of the Chalukya kings.® As we have seen 
there were other contemporary kings who also styled them- 
selves as sons of Gotaml, Madhari and Vasisthr®. It may 

















1 For convenience references have been given only to Rapson’s 
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therefore be concluded that these do not represent the 
names of the royal mothers but something else wh 
common to the general groups of queen: mothers (Wasi 
Hiriti, ete.) 

‘To determine this common facto 














Linders’ list of hern Brahmi inserip- 
tions. For convenience references will be given to this list 
with the number of the inscription (as L 105, eto.), original 
xources being quoted only where necessary. ‘The insoriptions 
which contain a similar mention of the mother's name. as in 
the case of the Sétakargi kings (other than those previously 
noted) are as follows -— 
Vasisthiputra Amare 
(averanin) of the king & 


Mabérathi Vasisthiputra Somadeva son of Maharathj 
Kausiktpntra Mitradewa (L 1100). 

Rajan Madhbariputra Tévarasena the Abbira, son of Siva- 
datta the Abhira (L 1137), 

Rajavaidya (royal physician 
92) 








Vatetpotra Magila (L 1191- 





aap Kondamana (a Brahman) of Kaundinya gotra 

(L. 1195). 

Kausikiputra Sri Nagadatta (a descendant of Kondamana 
above) of Kaundinya Gotra (L 1196.) 

a Madbartputra Sri Vira Purisadatta of the Tksnlus 
(L 1202-4), 

‘The fragmentary inscription of one Vadisthiputra (L 1197). 

Rijan Haritiputra Sivaskandavarman of miinayyasa gotra, 


of the Kadambas (L 1196). . 
Rajan Haritiputra Kakutsavarman of minivyasa gotra 
of the Kadambas.* 
According to the last inscription (Tal, pillar) the 
title Hacitiputce Thad come to. be considered ‘and like 


® pravarain the family of the Brahman kings of the line founded 
by Mayura Sarman. ‘This point is of great interest and will be 





temporary be extended to documents dating one or two 
centurion’ boldro or" after the wench period treated ianarstch as social 
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considered separately. Here it is sufficient to note that 
Haritiputra was used in this royal Brahman family to denote 
the descent from the mother and that according to the tradition 
current at the time of the king fourth in descent from the 
founder, this usage had been prevalent before their attainment 
of royalty. 

While the evidence of the inse 
confirm the conclusion arrived at ¢: 
the metronymics, their use by certai 
the true nature of the same. 

‘The contemporary and slightly later inseriptions mentio 
Brahmanie gotras are as follows -— 


















iptions of Mabarathis, ete. 
lier in thie essay, regarding 
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‘The “Kondamundi copper plate seal (1.1328) of rajan 
Jayavarman mention Brahmanas of the following gotras -— 

Gotama, Tanavya, Kaundinya Bhiradvaja, Karsniyan: 
Aupamanyava and Kausika. 

‘The inseription of the Kadamba kings mention Bralimanas 
‘of the following gotras ( apart from those noted ) :-— 

King Méndhatrvarma: Kaundinya gotra?; — King 
Madhuvarman—Gautama gotra®; King Mrgesvariivarman— 
Gautama Gotra® 

As we know from the evidence of the Kadamba insorip: 
tions, the earlier Kadambas ruled over the Satakarni kingy of 
Banavasi and the later ones followed them. Further the 
Kadamba line was founded when the Pallavas were already in 
power. If the Banavasi Satakarnis are taken as of the same 
stock as the Andhras of the Portnas (P45),—an assumption 
which will be justified Inter on in this essay—the above 
gotta names come out as current about a century after the fall 
of the Sitakarni (Andhra) dynasty, in the southern portio 
of their kingdom. As we have seen previously. some of the 
‘Brahmanas mentioned in the inscription are styled Kausikiputra 
and Hiritiputra besides giving their gotra. ‘These Brahmanas 
‘are of these area—one family being of the Banavasi kingdom 
and the other (the Kadambas) also presumably of this Southern 
‘area from the evidence of inscriptions. 

In their case the terms Kausikt, Haritt forming parts 
of the corresponding compounds, certainiy denote the feminines 
of the gotra names Kausika, Harita But the gotras of these 

Brahman families are also mentioned and are shown by 
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the same inscriptions to be descending patrilineally (Kaunin: 
Ma: a). Patrilineal Brahmanic gotras are known from the 
marriage rules in the Dharma Sastras (written by Southerners 
¢ Apastamba as also those compiled in the North, like the 
Manusamhita) to be exogamons clans in the strictly ethnological 
sense of the term. Therefore, in the case of the Brahiwan 
families the terms Kausikt, et 
mothers, As the terms d 
coins and inscriptions are (with the 
exception of Madhari) found to be the same as those which are 
known to be clan names among contemporary Brahmanas, we 
may conclude that all these prefixes describing mothers are the 
clan names of those ladies. ‘The conclusions thus arrived at 
‘ance of the term “Gotamiya 
Balasiri” ocourring in the Nasik inscription of the 19th year of 
Pulumavi—the single instance where the full name of the 
mother is available 
6. With the exception of the Kadambas and the Bralhmann 
mentioned in the Malavalli pillar inscriptions, the names of 
Brahmans in the ioscription have only their patronymic gotrax 
recorded without any reference to the mother’s gotra. ‘This 
agrees with the fact that Brahmans follow the patrilineal gotra 
in the matter of descent. When, therefore, some Brahmans 
are found, in addition, to mention the gotra of the mother, we 
may conclude tI me accial (including socio-economic) 
Togilation regarding the mother's clan was of about the same 
order of importance as the father 
of the clan on the mother’s side is made definitely in the form 
of son of a women of such clan’ i.e. the relationship to the 
maternal clan is indicated definitely through the mother, unlik 
the general way in which the relationship of patronymic ances! 
otra is mentioned. Hence the presumption is that the social 
ulation relates to some clan function limited to the family, 
ing this term in the strict sense of the social group of the 
fathee, mother and their children, 
For, a term of social relationship “T” may be looked upon as 
determined by functions relating to the family, clan and tribe. 
Representing these by? 1", ‘e" and 't? 
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associated known custom is found to give defi 
oF value regarding these unknowns, a solution may be obtained. 
In the particular cases treated here, the terms gotamiputra, ete. 
show that the tribe is excluded. ‘In other words t=o in the 
above. Therefore T=E (1,¢). 

Again the connection with the family is indicated as the 
mother-son relationship, which is very definite, and always gives 
only one value (for the mother). The term T is thus shown to be 
determined by some function of the clan w! restricted to 
the family group of mother-son.t The affiliation to the clan 
determines descent, using the term in the sense of the condition 
in which # person belongs to the social group of his father or 
mother. With reference to the family ie in the matter of 
discrimination of rights determined by the father-son 
relationship and mother-son relationship, the affiliation deter- 
mines or affects the rules of— 

(1) Union of the sexes—usually termed marriage regulation. 

(2) Suecession—in the sense of transmission of rank or 
other similar social distinction, 

(3) Inheritance—restricting the term solely to property. 


In the case of the Brahmans who mention the 
patronymic gotras, and also the mother’s gotra, it ix apparent 
that the metronymic term T cannot have any exclusive reference 
to gotra affiliation i.c. it is not a result of matrilineal gotra affilin~ 
tion. For the application of the patronymic gotra to the actual 
perton concerned (not, to his father or mother) as distinguished 
{com the coupling of the mother's gotra with the term denoting 
mother-son relationship shows that their gotra affiliation is 
definitely patrilineal. The metronymic was therefore of 
secondary importance for the gotra of these persons and its use 
cannot mean that the clan affiliation of the mother by itself 
determines all three set of rules of marrige, s ion and 
jnheritanos, Its use was therefore brought about in the case 
‘of the alftove Brahmans by one or at most two of the above 
{nctors. 

7. ‘The other inscriptions which mention the mother’s ol an 
name may now be exa the light of the above 
conclusions. ‘They fall into three groups :— 

(a) Inscriptions which mention only the clan name of the 
mother. ‘These are of some of the Maharathis, the royal physi- 
cian and the reyal foreman of artisans. 

(2) The Sitakarnis also usvally record only the mother 
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4 Thave taken the above from somo unpublished work of mine 
corporated in the. lectures on” social organisation to post 
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name ; but as indications are given 
sstry of the father the 





many cuses of the 
classified in a separate group, 
() Inscriptions which mention the clan name of the mother 
and also the proper name of the father. To this last class 
helong that of the king Isvarasena (provisionally accepting 
Madhari asa clan name), the Mahfrathi Somadeva, and the son 
‘of the roval physician, 7 
‘The inscription of the Abhira King, son of Sivadatta, we 
may compare with the Gunda stone inscription of the tinte of 
rijan Ksatrapa svimi Rudrasitha son of rijan Mabaksatrapa 
Rudradaman. The record is of a digging of a tank by his 
senapati (general) Rudrabhiti son of the sen&pati B&paka the 
Abhira. ‘There is no mention of the name or clan name of the 
mother. ‘The presamption is that the Abhira noblemen did not 
cite the gotra name of the mother ox a matter of general 
practice but indicated the father's name like the Ksatrapas, ‘The 
i ent with the maharathi or the son of the royal 
As the inscriptions of class (a) show, the general rule 
it case seems to be to mention the elan name of the 
mother, the father. being mentioned with his full title in 
addition to the use of the metronymic. 

‘The case of the Satakarni kings is different. They 
mention (except the first three kings Nos: 1-3) uniformly, the 
mother’s gotra Also sufficient indication is given by a number 
of their kings that they all belong to some definite kula In 
the onse, of the Andhra Satakarni lings (9 distinguished from 
the Andhra bhrtyas) this kula is the Satavahana kula, ‘The 
inscriptions mentioning the kula are as follow: 

Simuka: L 1113 (Ngnaght cave inscription). 

Krona : L 1144 (Nastic inscription of one of his officers 
Su-Satakarni: L 1114 (Nanaghat cave inscription of 
his queen). 
Vasistht putra Pulumsvi - Myakdoni inscription of this 
king. 5 : 
His father, the great Gotamiputra ; (Nasik inscription of 
‘Palumavi's time : 11123), ‘ 
Kuntala is known to be a Satavabana from Vatsyayana’s 
Kamasiitra (11-7-28)- 
Hila is so indicated in Bana’s Harsacarita and a verse of 
the saptasatt (R B29). 
" As pointed out above, both Pulumayi and his father 
Gotamiputra belonged to the Satavahana kula. Therefore the 
“Kula ” was capable of transmission from father to son i.e., was 
patrilineal? 


2 See also ati sboration of above resemblance of kuln 
fo gotta: “Manashaaya, TV Te ehrtinenba, Senaicit weigns the 
‘povdlinehs chammoter of gotta isa 
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_ ‘The “Kula” is mentioned only i 
inscription, often apart from the name of 
like the metronymic which is invariably adjacent to the royal 
name and epithet. Therefore the kula which represents a 
patrilineal clan in embryo was less important than the mother's 
clan in the matter of regal title. ‘The function of the Kula’ 
seems to be to point out the genealogical connection through 
the males. As the founder as well ax the intermediate king 
Hala, were Satavahinas the genealogical connection between 
the ‘different members of the dynasty is shown to be 
patrilineal. 

We may now consider the conclusion that the use of the 
mother's clan name by Satavihana kings was due to one or 
more of the three factore—marriage rules, succession, and 
inheritance. If marriage rules were the sole reason for the us 
of the metronymie, there would be no point in giving prominenc 
to the gotra name of the mother or even any mention of it in 
royal inscriptions and coins. While, therefore, marriage 
regulations may be one of the factors! this cannot he the sole 
reason for it. "Inheritance in the case a of king refers to the 
succession to a kingdom. ‘Theoretically of course inheritance of 

rivate property accumulated by a king may be considered ; 

ut this is not a possible solution in as much asa role regarding 
Purely private property cannot affect royal designation. | ‘The 
tule of succession is therefore shown to be the principal factor 
determining the use of the motronymic in the case of the 
Satavahanas. ‘This is in agreement with the conclusion arrived 
atearlier in this essay that the connection between the X rulers 
and R rulers was genealogical and probably through males but 
that the rule of succession was different. As we have seen, the 
kings Pulumavi as well as Kuntala of the X line were SatavA- 
hanas like the founders. Genealogical connection for both lines 
was therefore definitely through males, whence it follows that 
te succession was not through males je. was through females, 

is being the only alternative. 
sae ee mne conclusions arrived at in the preceding section 
regarding succession can be supported directly from the evidence 
of coins and inscription of the Satavahanas. 

‘The coins of the Satakarnis fall in two classes -— 

(a) Those which mention the mother’s clan name. 

(6) Those which do not mention the mother’s clan name. 
‘Tho coins which mention the mother’s clan name are 

Of GotamIputra 

(Of Vadisthiputra Pulumavi 

Of Gotamiputra Yajfiaset =" 

OF Vasa thrpiites Ganda: €t 
- (Of Vasisthtputra Sivasrt. 





the body of the 
the king and never 












































7 Such as exclusion of the mother's gotra from marriageable units. 
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‘These all have the word “ Rafo” (of the king) at the beginning 

of the coin legend just preceding the metronymic. The coins 

of the vilivayakuras and the Sivalkura are also of this type. 
‘The other coin which ean be definitely ascribed to this 











dynasty are as follows = 
Puace ov Finp. — . Inscnirriox ++ Cor No. 
Western India ++ RafoSiri Satasa 1. Nos. land 2. 

Do. ++ Rafo Satakamnisa No. 9. 
Central India ++ Siri Palamavise Nos. 88 and 

(Chanda Dt) 80. 
Coromandel Coast .. Siri Pulumavisa + Nos, 90-93 
+» Gha Sadasa 
na and Godavary (probably Meghasvati of 
e Puranas). 






Yaia Sétakamnisa No. 164. 
Sitakamnisa. Nos. 165-168 





Siri Ruda Satakamnisa 170. 
Uncertain Siri Ruda Satakamnisa No. 179. 
Krishna and Ee a 

Godavary Dts. <2 Siri Ruda Satakampisa 

Chanda Dt. <: Siri Kanha Satakamnisa PL. VIT 


++ (not No. 2 of Puranas) G.P. 2-4, 


With the exception of the coins Nos. 1, 2 and 9 which are 
gpporently of the third king of thb line, the same as that of the 

janaghat. inscriptions, none of these coins bear the royal prefix 
although some of thé names are of royal rulers who have 
GIsewhere given the title before the name, invariably accom- 
panied by the mother’s clan name. 

It therefore appears that on the coins of the Sitavahanas, 
the royal prefix and the mother’s clan name are associated 
together and also disappear together except in the case of the 
third King of the line. in the inscriptions also, the association 
is inyariable (eeslantice the doubtful case, of Sivamaka sada), 
except. in the case of the third king, Sr-Sitakarni of the 
Nanaghat cave inscriptions. It has therefore to be concluded 
‘that except for the King of the line, the royal title and 
felationship to the mother went together. In other words, the 


succession was matrilineal (the holder of the royalty however 
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ancestral property in such cases, but are generally allowed to 
take what the father has himself earned * 

9. We may now return to the question of relationship of 
Yajasr to the famous Gotamiputra. Reasons have been 
adduced in § 2 of this essay for concluding that the two cannot 
be related as father and son or as brothers. As a younger 
brother's cannot exclude the son of the king and as all 
other patrilineal relations would be still more removed, we 
have to turn naturally to the sister's son, who is besides in- 
dicated by the rule of succession holding in this dynasty. As 
Yajnagri was a Gotawiputra we have to conclude that his 
mother was a tamt, like the grandmother of Pulumavi and 
his own mother’s mother. In other words, descent is through 
the mother in her clan. The remaining function of clan 
affiliation—marriage rales—is also thus shown to depend on the 
mother clan. 

As we have seen previously, the kings who thus appear to 
follow matrilineal succession and’ descent, are at the same time 
united in the patrilineal Kula of the Satavahanas. Working 
with actual kings. let us see how this is possible. 

We know that Gotamt Balasri was Gotamtputra’s mother. 
Also, that the latter, according to all the Puranas, was preceded 
by Sivaswati. Hence this king was Gotam! Balasri’s brother 
(at least in the classificatory vense of the term—the nearest clan 
brother). Using capitals for males and minors for females, 
the symbol of addition for marriage and the abbreviations v, 
g, for the gotra names Vadistha and Gotama, we get (for 
Practical purposes). 





























Sivarati Gotam!'baladet +X 
=a 
| i 

{s 1 

Vasisthi and Gotamiputra ra 
= =Gy 
Pulumavi 
Ve 


Now Puluméyi as well as Gotamtputra, being Satavahangs, it 
follows that the father of the latter, namely X, was also a Sata- 
vihana in addition to Sivasvati and Gotam!. Both partners of 
the royal pair therefore belong to the same kula. As in marriage 
inside the kula the likelihood would be for the partner to belong 
to the same generation, the royal pair would be related as cousins 
of some degres, if not of the fit. Ac members of the same! 





1 ‘The bost summary on this subject will bo found in the article on 
another rights Hasting's Eneyclopacdia of Religion amd ¢hies. : 
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mother-clan general 
supported by 








other kings and 
tions—confirm the 





their consorts—in the Parinay and inscrip 
above conclusions, 





the reigning king | ‘The Nunaghat cistern inscription found 
by Pandit Bhagwanlal (the finder of the above coin) records 
the name of a rajan Vssisthiputra Chatarpana—identified by 
him with good reason with the above mentioned chatarpana. 
son of Gotamiputra. ‘Therefore the son of this Gotamtputra 
was also a Vasisthiputra.® 

Again, Vijaya the successor of Yajfase had a son called 
Candasri, who was a king (No: 29 of the Parnas). From the 
inscriptions we know of a Vasisthiputra Sri Canda Sataka— 
identified with the above. As Vijaya was the successor of 
Yajiiasri and was not his son, he must have Leen a Gotamiputra 
(being the sister’s son). We therefore get an alternation of 
Gotamtputras and VadisthIputras for three successive royal 
rulers and their equally royal sons. The Gotamiputtas there- 
fore all married their mother’s brother's daughters. The 

ealogy from Sivasvati to Candaéri therefore works out as 
follows :— 











int No. 1126, soe Appendix A, and A.S.W.L, Vol. IV, Nasik: 


2 ya Kamasutra ITL3-3. ‘The references to the Kamasutra 
in given with respect to the arrangement followed in the Chowkbarba 
I, 1, 19, (Edition of Pandit Srinivisica- 
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Vasiatht + Bivaten Goubent $3 
= ia (Ss si | 
Va Vasigght + — Gotarnfputea —-Gotami x Xs 
ve I ge 
Puluoavi —Vasipent Gowmi + X 
V5 Vs fs 
ae lies — 
H [ 1 
Sareberoi  Vasight «+ Vijaya Gotarnt x X4 
Chatarpana we Ge e 


1 I 
Candaéri — Vatigtht 

ee 
We have now to consider who are the husbands of the Gotams 
Gi, Bs Ba g the royal mothers. As concluded in the prece- 
ding sections, the succession was matrilineal in this dynasty, 
but at the same time the royal sons Pulumavi, and Candasri 
were rulers over considerable kingdom: takarni Chatara- 
pana had ly royal rank as he is definitely styled rajan in 
the cistern inscription, though in the eoin he ix uot so styled. 
Above all, the great Sri Satakarni, son of Krsna was not only 
an independent king, lord of daksinapatha, but the sovereign 
power of his time, established by the successful performance of 
the Rajasuya ceremony. ‘The presumption is that the royal 
sons are represented in the line of rulers excluded from the 
Vayu and Brabmanda accounts. 

Let us now examine the relationship of three of these royal 
sous represented in the genealogy given above, “It is at once 
noticed that each succeeding ruler is the sister's son of the pre 
ceding king. As these Vasisthiputras thus follow the same law 
of succession ax the Gotamiputras, mention the mother's cla 
ame Just [ike them and are also Satakarnis and very near reli 
ions of the latter kings, belonging, like them, to the Satavahana 
Kula, we are justified in concluding that their marriage rules 
were ‘also the same as that of the Gotamtputras. ‘That is, the 
Vasisthtputras also married their mother’s brother's daughters. 

In the Nasik inscription of Gotamiputra and Pulumavi, 
Gotamt Balasti is styled Mahadevi, a title applied only to the 
Peace queen of a king. That the S&takarni Satavahanas 

followed this mode of address is shown, by the mention of 
Mahadevi Malayavati queen of Kuntala Satakarni in Vatsya- 
‘ana (1I-7-28). The father of Gotamiputra was therefore a 
Ving. As he could not have preceded Gotamiputra, in place 
of Sivasvati, his rule must have been over some other kingdom. 
‘The fact that several tions of fathers and their royal sons 
had ruled over the of the R rulers and the Paithan king- 
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dom of the Q rulers, create a presumption that the father of 
Gotamiputra may have been a ruler of the latter kingdom. 

A question might arise that the Q rulers do not necessarily 
represent rulers over the same kingdom. But their inclusion 
in the Paurinic list (Matsyn) shows that they were very power- 
ful kings. ‘This is borne out by references in literature (Kathi- 
sarit sigara, ete.) which associates them with Pratisthina and 
the Deccan’ Inscriptions show that two of these kings were 
acknowledged to be lords of daksinapatha, while one of them 
performed the Rajasnya. Distribution of coins and inscriptions 
of the Vasisthiputras show that this aren was largely within 
their realm. ‘The genealogy so far drawn up also postulate a 
continuity in the line of Q rulers. Also, we know of no other 
line of Satakarni Satavahana ruiers. ‘The Haritiputras and 
thers were of different kulas and besides do not seem to have 
been powerful enough to have been given a place in the Paurd- 

main tists. 

‘The homogensity of Q rulers may therefore be taken as 
established. ‘The presumption that the father of Gotamiputra 
was a Q ruler may now be examined in the light of further 
evidenge from the Puriinas. The Mataya list names three kings 
(6-8) Satakarni, Lambodara and Aptlaka who follow one 
nother. as related patrilineally in the descending line—Lambo- 
ara being styled son‘of No: 6 and Apilaka son of Lambodara. 
According to the succession postulated. however, Lambodara 
cannot succeed Satakarni. In agreement with this we find that 
Lambodara is excluded from the revised versions. But the 
question arises, how could Apilaka, the son's son of Satakarni 
succeed him in place of the sister's son. ‘This may of course be 
possible if Lambodara married his father’s sister. As we have 
no evidence of this form of marriage among the Sitakarnis, and 
‘other explanations suffice, this possibility may be ruled’ out. 

ign of Satakarni (56 years) is sufficient to account 












































18 successor 
should be the sisters son of the sister’s son of Satakarni ie., 
his sister's daughter's son. This means that the mother of 
Apilaka was Satakarnis sister's daughter, while the father of 
‘Apllaka was Satkarni’s son. 
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very powerful, in their own right, they might, in their turn try 
to provide their sons in the R kingdom, ‘The equation V, to 

ay Vz to Xy so forth, foreshadowed by the case’ of 
Gotamiputra’s father and greatly stre: ed by the subse- 
quent analysis may therefore be definitely postulated. It 
amounts to marriage with the father’s sister's daughter in. addi- 

n to the previously proved system of marriage with mother's 
brother's daughter. Tt is in fact the fully developed cross-cousi 
marriage. As these two forms of cross-cousin marriage often go 
together, especially in South India this would be nothing un. 
usual! 


One important effect of it 
























hat the mother’s brother and 
father's sister's husband are the same person and also the father 
of the wife or husband. This peculiar state of multiple relation- 
ship enables us to understand why the Pauranic writers, 
although recording names of kings known to be related as 
father and son in series, could not generally indi the 
relationship of any king to his successor. For the 
must have led to « definite terminology of relationship? and a 
special term used to denote t iplo relationship between 
succeeding kings of each line (sister's son, daughter's husband, 
ete). As the language in which the Pardnas were written were 
‘of a society lacking in snch social rules and terminology of 
Kinship, it wax not possible to translate the same and indicate 
the relationship. ‘This removes a difficulty which would other- 
wise stand against the view that the writers of the Puranas 
really knew the succession and that the revision was based on 
genuine scholarly work. 

1. Tn the fin: Ph of the preceding section, 1 
have tacitly assumed that the Satakarnis were a homogeneous 
group of people, among whom this s; type of marriage p 
vailed. Kor the terminology of ip eannot be fixed or 
altered by a peculiar practice of a single fami 
Sitavahang. ‘To justify the assumption we have to exo 
the conteniporary inscriptions and literary records. 

Out of a total of nearly 400 inscriptions collected hy 
Laders in his list of the southern records, only those whi 
have been previously indicated mention the mother in the 
prominent fashion noted. ‘The remaining inseription record the 
name of the donor and (usually) his profession, the place of his 
hirth or the father’s name or both. ‘The records include people 























































2 MY, HI Rivers, Journal of the Howat Aviatic Society, 1007-0 

2 The dependence’ of the including’ Indian, 
oxamples of the sume wil be found in W. HR Rivers, inship and 
> ary ‘See ulso K. P. Chattopadhyay, Kinship and Levirate in India, Man, 
March, 1922. 
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from Kalyan Nasik? Sopara® Chemulat Vaijayanti® 
Dhanakakata® and Pratisthina? ‘The professions or castes of 
these donors are of merchants* bankers® goldsmiths 
jewellers * black smiths * officials * Brahmans" gardenor 
ironmongers !* traders ** carpenters * ploughman # fisherman 
perfumers* and corndealer. In no case do they record the 
mother’s clanname or record her name before the father’s name 
(where these are given). ‘The parentage is given with refer- 
ence to the mother only in two cases, and these bear no special 
import as not mentioning the clanname of the mother (L1252, 


1260). 

we have seen, the people who lay stress on th ernal 
side in their indication of descent, are the Satakarnis of the 
SStavdhana and other kulas, certain of their officers, and the 
Mabarathis. Further, all officials of the Satakarnis did not 
follow this practice. It was not therefore followed (by such as 
those whe did so) by virtue of their office. 

‘The case of the Maharathis has to be considered in detail 
owing to different interpretations given by different scholars to 
that term 

The Kanheri Buddhist cave inscription of the time of rijan 
Haritiputra Vinhu kada Chutu kulinanda Sata karni (L 1021) 
describes the donor as the daughter of a maharaja and a 

ahabhojt; a maharathint and the mother of Skandaniga 
taka. 

‘The Nanaghat inscription describes the queen of Sri- 
Satakarni as the daughter of the Mahfrathi Kalnliya, the scion 
of the Amgiya kula (L 1112), 

‘The Banavasi stone inscription of the time of the rajan 
Haritiputra Vinhukada Chutu kulinanda Satekarpi mentions a. 
mababhojt who is the daughter of a mahfraja. The Kuda 
Buddhist cave inscription mentions the donor as Iekhaka or 
writer to the Mahabhoja Mérhdava Skandapilita son of 
Mahabhoji (L 1037). 

Coins have been found in Chitaldrug in, Mysore.(B; M. No. 
233 and others) bearing the legend “Sadakana Kalalaya 
Mahsirathisa.”* 

The Banavasi inscription mentions a Mahabhoji as 
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daughter of a Maharija; the Kanberi record shows that a 
Maharathint was daughter of a Maharaja and a Mahabhojt his 
wife. The fact of being Mahabhojt and Mahirathint were the! 
fore considered worthy of mention along with the relationship 
towking. The Nanighat inscription shows us a royal queen 
who is daughter of a Maharathi. ‘The coins of Kalalaya in 
hat the fact of being a Mabarathi was considered. im- 
enough to be mentioned in,the coin legend. From a 
comparison of the coins of the Sitakarni Kings, the term 
Maharathi appears to indicate a title, presumably inferior to 
that of a king. ‘The Kuda inscription shows that the donor 
considered his employment as lekhaka to the Mahabhoja im- 
Portant enough to mention it in the record. From a compati- 
son with the inscription of the foremen of artisans and other 
officials of the royal Satakarnis, we have to infer that 
Mahibhoja also indicates a ruler of some kind, presumably 
ferior to a king. The Hirahadagalli plates contain a noti- 
fication of certain gifts by the Pallava king to rijakumaras, 
senfpatis, ratthikas, miadabikas, de&adhikatas, bhojakas of 
i ages apd others in the Satahani ratha, ie. province 
of Satakarnis or Sitavihanas. ‘The terms ratthikes and bhoja- 
kas here undoubtedly refer to titles and privileges. The torms 
mahfrathi and mababhoja, from the known force of the 
affix maha in mahaksatrapa, mabsdevi, maharaja, therefore 
mean overlords of ratthikas and bhojakas or a superior grade 
e closeness of ratthika to the 





































ing the aristocratic custom of mentioning the mother’s class 
name also presumably belonged to the same stock. 

‘The Mahsrathi Somadora. con of the Maharaihi Mitradeva 
seems to differ from the above people in mentioning the father's 
name in addition to the mother's olan name. His case has 
been briefly considered along with other members of the group 
(c) of §7 of this essay. As pointed out there, the son of the 
royal physician also records the name of the father in addition 
to the metronymics. These two cases are not quite parallel to 
that of the Abbira king. ‘The distinction in the case of the eon 
‘of the royal physician certainly cannot indicate difference of 
custom inasmuch ax his father uses only the metronymic. In 
his case the name and official position of the father seems to be 
mentioned as indicating the position at court, held by the latter 
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and incidentally the social elevation refl 
case of the Maharathi Somadeva ma parallel to that of 

or it may point to a real differ 
the meagre data available from « 
le inscription, nothing further can be said. The alternative 
that the divergence found in this record mav be due to a differ: 
nce of social custom does not go against the previous conclu- 
sions regarding other Mahirathi much as all Mahitrathis 
need not have been of the same social group, although they 
generally seem to have been drawn from Sétakarnis and their 
relations. 

12. We may now proceed to recast the Pauranic genen- 
logies in the light of the conclusions so far As we have 
seen, there were two lines of rulers, with matrilineal succession, 
‘The lino associated with Paithana and the title “lord of 
daksinipatha” is that excluded in the Inter account. Ax how- 
ever the original list of the Matsya (and Bhavisya) was a joint 
list of both lines and the two sets of kings very closely related, 
it is quite possible that one or two eases may bave been over- 
looked in the final revised list. ‘The Vayu shows in some Mss, 
such incomplete revision with respect to No: 7, Lambodara 
son of Satakarni, No: 6 As we have seen, the succession wos 
to tho sister's son, the own son being heir to the other kingdom, 
Lambodara must therefore have been a king of the Q kingdom 
and not of thy agrees with the general Vayu 
and Brahminda lists. The peculiar manner in which the son 
of Krena,—Satekarni (No: 3j—is mentioned leaves no doubt 
that he was not a king of the Rline For it is stated that he 
was a gront king; but thera. is no mention of regnal period 
although it is given in the earlier account. ‘The obvious mean- 
ing is that his name is mentioned only as he was a great king 
and son of Krsna (and as we shall see, one who performed the 
Revjasuya)—but no, periods were given as he did not 
reign in the R realm. ‘The only genuine case of overlooking in 
the process of revision seems to be that of Candnért, son of 
Vijaya. He could not, on the hypothesis put forward, have 
feigned in the R Ikingdom but must have been a Q rales. 

‘As the two Sitakarnis, No. 3 and No. 6 were of the same 
generation, and No. 3 raled only 10 years Lambodara should 
come before Parnotsanga Candasri will come after Sivas- 
kandha Sataka. 

‘According to the Puranas, Simuka wax the founder of the 
line and was succeeded by his younger brother Krsna. ‘The 
next king named in Matsya is Srt- takarni, who the later 


ted on the son. ‘The 
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1 The relationshiy it may best be described as follows :— 
‘The son lof the i of one’ of the Langan Sas tho tre the other 
‘Ring was teeter an grandes in the male line to bie second predecessor 
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versions make it clear was not a R ruler. 
at Nanighat show, he was lord of daksinapatha ie. he was 
associated with what has been called the Q kingdom. In the” 
revised list, the next king is Satakarni (No: 6) who ruled for 
56 years. On our hypothesis, he should be the sister's son of 
Krsna, being his successor in the R Kingdom. As the inscrip- 

nm of Krsna’s officer at Nasik shows, part 
Kingdom had been ruled over by him ‘The southern home of 


As the inscriptions 

















ean that the son succeeded to the conquered realm, and the 


matrilineal le, of the son 
PAwhile the slater: 

roperty. 

_., Treating this as the point of separation of the two lines of 

Sitake: 
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It is apparent that the correctness of the hypothesis put for- 
ward and the genealogies reconstructed on its basis can be 
rigorously tested by means of dating derived from independent 
sources. 


‘The date of the ralers of this dynasty may be obtained 
from 


ynchronixm of Kharavela with Satakarni, 
generally accepted as No: 3 of the Nanaghat 






Kanvas and Sufgas in the Pauranic ace 
ism of Satakarni lord of daksinapatha 
with Mahaksatrapa Rudradiman (L965). 


The two first modes involve determination of the chronology of 
other kings. They will be discussed later. The Inst way of 
approach is easier as inscriptions of Rudradiman are dated in 
the Saka era. ‘This avenue will be explored first 
13, The Nasik inscription of Mahadevi Gotamt Bilaért 
mentions the uprooting of the Ksaharatas and the restoration of 
the glory of the house of Sitavahana by Gotamiputra. ‘The 
roviaces mentioned in this inscription as conquered by the 
latter, are found from the inscriptions of Rsavadatta (L1099, 
1131-35, ete.) son-in-law of Nahapana, and of Ayama the 
minister of this Mahfksatrapa (L. 1174), to have been Inrgely 
in possession of the Ksaharata ruler. ‘The coins of Nahapana 
restruck by Gotamtputra® in Nasik district, along with the 
above facts, leave no doubt—as Sir R. G. Bhandarkar hax 
pointed out* that the victorious arms of Gotamiputra were 
carried against Nahapana and his successors. As the X king- 
dom of Sétakarni Satavahanas had its capital at Paithan* it 
proves that the satraps had overrun and conquered the greater 
part, (if not the whole of it) of this Northern realm at some 
iod anterior to this. Such a conclusion agrees with the 
Interregnugn ‘revealed in the Paithan rule if we add up the 



























1 Seo § 17 of this essay for references. * 
2B. M. Now 253-38 Of the Jogalthembi hoard of 14000 coins of 
Nahay ‘about two thirds were restruck coins of Gotamiputra. 
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regnal periods on both sides of the table of Sataka: 
to the accession of Gotamiputra and his son P 
the total from Simuka down to the predec 
is 2061 years; and down to the predecesso: 
152 years. Before considering this point 
dates have to be settled first 

As the last recorded date of Nahapana is 124 A.D. and 
as he was then styled Mahiksatrapa, it is apparent that the 
Paithan kingdom of the Satavahanas was then practically non- 
existent. Pulumavi son of Gotamiputra must therefore have 
come to the throne of Paithan after this date. regnal 
period js given as 28 Id not 
Rave ended before 1 As the Junagad inscription of 
Rudradaman is dated in Saka 72 i.e. 150 A. D., the 
lord of daksinapatha referred to by him must be 
According to the Nasik inseription of Gotamt Balaért, inscribed 
in tho year 19 of Pulamavi's reign, the grandson of the queen, 
the lord of daksinapatha gave a village to allow the cave to be 
taken due eare of, “intending it as a, bridge of merit for his 
father Gotnmiputra was therefore just dead, the cave being 
inscribed with a eulogium to him and a village given by his son 
for his happiness in after life As his regaal period was 21 
yenrs, it follows that Pulurnavi came to the Paithan throne two 
years after his father’s accession to the R Kingdom, As . 
Nahapana was over-thrown by Gotamiputra, this raises the 
lower limit of Pulumavi's accession to 126 A. D. 

‘The Nasik inseription of Gotamtpatra records that, from 
his victorious camp, Gotamiputra ordered the minister in charge 
of the Nasik district to make over certain royal Iands till lately 
in the possession of Rsabhadatta to certain monks. ‘The begin- 
ning of the inscription corresponds with records of this class 
dated from «victorious camp” where the king stopped. during 
progress.* This was in the eighteenth year of his reign ant 
therefore the sixteenth of Pulumavi. ‘This reconquest of Govar- ; 
dhana shows that some one had occupied this territory between 
the overthrow of Nahapnna and the sixteenth year of Pulumivi. 
‘The lower limit for this reconquest therefore comes out as 142 
A.D. The inscriptions of Pulumavi at Nasik in the 19th and 
22nd vear and at Karle in the 24th year of his reign show that: 
he had remained in possession of this area since the reconyuest. 
‘The Nasik inscription of Yajfasri in the seventh year of his 
reign and therefore 20th year of Pulumavi (since Yajfasrt 3 
‘succeeded Gotamiputra, father of Palumavi) confirm this con- 

f clusion. The lower limit for Pulumavi's 24th year is 150 A. D. 
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and of his 26th 152 A.D. But nccording to the Junigad 
inscription of Rudradaman, the lord of daksinapatha had been 

crushingly defeated and Aparanta occupied by 150 A. D. 
Overlordship such as claimed by Rudradaman in 150 A. D. 
means su ‘ n of Pulumavi to an 
area and position of 
Pulumavi 


















As however the Nasi 
f indpatha seems to have remained t 
since his father’s reconquest of Govardhana, it is evident that 








the date of this latter event must be placed after 150 A. D. 
We thus get a more approximate lower limit for Gotamiputea’ 
neeession. He could not have come to the throne before 132 

14. According to the Andhau_inscrip 
was ruling at Cutch as the viceroy of his gr 
in 130 A.D. This explanation implies that the latter had 
become Mahiksatrapa by that time 














date, in favour of Castana. It would therefore appear that 
Gotamiputra had ernshed him at a time when he had already 
heen losing ground to the Seka Sateape. ‘The inscription of 
Gotamiputra from his victorious camp makes it clear that 
Rsabhadatta son-in-law of Nahapana had been fighting 
against him in that campaign. This would mean that, the 
latter after Nahapana’s death had allied himself with the Saka 
Mahiksatrapas. ‘This would agree with the statement in the 
culogium in Gotemt Balasri’s inscription that he had uprooted 
the Ksharata race and destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas and 
Pahlavas. ‘The statement of Ptolemy that Tinstenes (Costana) 
had his capital at Ozene (Ujjain) and Polemaios (Pulomavi) 
at Baithana (Poithan)* without any mention of Nahapana 
agree with the above conclusious. As the growth of « rival 
Pover at the experiso of the Kesharta Keatrapas was soon 

mand to bring it into conflict with the Saka Mahaksatrapas, 
it is evident that the accession of Pulumavi must have 
been followed by war with these rulers. According to 
Rudradiman's Junigad inscription the title of Mahaksatrapa 
was won by him by his own valour. ‘This shows that either 
Castana or his successor had lost the Mabaksatrapa title and 
Rudradsman had began his independent rule, as a mere Satrap 


7 alchasologioal Surcay of India, Amntnt Bopert) 1008.0. pp. 108-7, 
DAB Bheddariars Bomb. ‘Br. Re A. i, Vol 33, Ripigraphic 
Weta arene eis aseptic ioe er ast vow nen ne 
BRAS fuse deearibece 10ik, pr 1st “Tite concicalon Wee 
ee at a ee es aks einen Cea es 
Me SLA GSe di eemttoxen Of Ge Gre exteof Danae woe ts sec 
Se eee are ee af "e Mahskvesraps havior tas soccemst ox” hie 
Seopa eh che tile Resteape: 

TAitceadie, Puclerapy 100d, 
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The mention of relationship with the lord of daksinapatha 

the same inscription and the occurrence of the name of 
Satakarni queen as a daughter of a Mahaksatrapa, probabl 
Rudradiman, suggests that the victory of the Sitavahana 
ruler was followed by a troat i 











ow, he had 
ime. His 





quest, and an interval of at least of the same length between 
this reverse of Rudraddman and victorious campaign, we come 
to the conclusion that Pulumavi must have come to the throne 
before 140 A. D. 

‘This upper limit of Palumavi's accession is obtained by 
alloting only four years to three great military campaigns in- 
volving serious reverses on both sides. By the same computa- 
tion, however, Gotamtputra should have undertaken the re- 
conquest of the lost territories within a year or 0 of its loss, 
In that case we should get the year 150-51 A. D. as the 
eighteenth year of Gotamiputra’s reign for Rudradiman 
‘appears to have (and heen also assumed to have) but recently 
defeated Pulumivi. ‘This would make the date of accession of 
Gotamiputra 132-33 A. D. and Pulumavi 134-35 A. D. This 
agrees with all the previous deductions and does not necessarily 
require the allotment of an increased period for the victori 
campaigns of Rudradiman. As they appear to have 
place after the 6th year of Pulumfvi, we get a maximum inter- 
val 9-10 years for all four campaigns. As Rudradiman's first 
victorious campaign need not necessarily have been undertaken 
at the end of the sixth year of Palumavi, the abové interval 
‘cannot be said to go against the computations. 

15. We may now return to the question of the inter- 

jum. As we have seen, the two totals of regnal periods of 
rulers before Gotamtputra in the R kingdom and Pulumavi in 
the X kingdom do not tally. The total for the X kingdom 
falls short of the other by 541 years at the accession of 
Gotamtputra and therefore by 56} years at the crowning of 
Pulumavi. Assuming that there was only one interregnum 
the point of breach in the Paithan line may be easily obtained 
‘As the overthrow of this kingdom took place 54} years before 
























the accession of Gotamiputra, it would cor to the end of 
the year one, of Mantalaka, in the R kingdom. Caloulating 
down from Simuka, we find that Mantalaka of R kingdom 


Svatikarna (No. 14) of the X kingdom came to the throne in 
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the same year. As Swatikarna ruled for one year only and 
there is no other king between him and Pulumivi, son of 
Gotamtputra, the break in the line must have occurred at the 
end of his reign of one year. 

‘The other kings with short reigns 
a, 2 28, 29, and 30. 








e Nos 11-13, 17-18, 20, 
As is evident from the tables, rule 
aumbe tthe two last kings of the R line 
and 26, ‘Those numbered 11-13 are the 
immediate’ pred of Svatikarna and 17, 18 the contem- 
poraries of this ruler in the R kingdom. As the ki 
up shortly after Yajfiaért’s and Pulumavi's rei 
similar break up took place at the time of Svatikerna, the short 
length of regnal periods compared to the average (17 for FE 
kings and 13 for X kings) agree with the other facts. Regard: 
ing rulers 20, 21 which might be considered as not fitting 
with the above facts, we find that the accession of Hala in the 
R kingdom immediately before the overwhelming of the 
daksinapatha kingdom. Mantalaka who begun his rule at the 
time of this catastrophe is deseribed as a very powerful 
sovereign. This can only mean that he carried on vigorous 
warfare against the invader and was successful. The long reign 
of his successor supports this conclasion. ‘The extremely short 
reign of the two immediate successors of Purikasena therefore 
indicates a weakening of the R kingdom. ‘This agrees with the 
fact that we do not get an X king until a much more atable 
condition is reached in the R kingdom. ‘The recovery seems to 
have again begun under Sivasvati and the kingdom attained its 
full vigour with the accession of Gotamiputra. 

‘One objection may be raised here. We have previously 
postulated that the mother of Gotamiputra being sty 
Mahadevi, his father must have been a royal ruler. It was 
concluded that his rule was over the X kingdom. But we do 
not find mention of any such king in the Pauranie lists. ‘The 
objection is not however serious. The title and succession may 
have beeg passed on from uncle to nephew as before, without 
there being any remnant of the actual kingdom or at any rate, 
of the sovereignty. Also, Gotamt Balasri being the actual hei 
to the R crown, was styled Mabadevi. Her brother, and after 
him, her son, ruled as her representative, their titles being 
derived by virtue of the powers exercised by them by delega- 
tion. Her title would not therefore be affected by her cousin— 
husband having lost his kingdom. : 

We may now proceed to the far more important question 
of actual dating of the reigns of the monarchs. The Nanaghat 
inseription of Sri Satakarni shows that he performed the 
Rajasuya ceremony. As the successor of the Kanvas and 
Sungas in the Pauranic list, this was a vindication of the claim 
of the Sitakarnis as the paramount power of India. Their 
overthrow by any other ruler would practically mean that the 
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latter hecame the suzera The Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavel at least one aspirant to 
overlordship undertook an in defiance of the 
Satakarnis, though not against them. Actually the latter were 
finally desiroved by the Saka Satraps who thereby became the 
greatest power in Western and Southern Indi 

In the preceding section we have seen that Gotamiputra 
came to the throne in 132-33 A.D. As this is Saka 54-55 and 
the overthrow of the X kingdom took place 543 years curlier, 
it follows that the beginning of the Saka era and the over- 
whelming of the Paithan rulers by the Satraps synehronised. In 
as much as these Ksatrapas and Mahsksatrapas mark their 
records in the years of this era, it is evident that the beginning 
of the era commemorates the overthrow of the then paramount 

wer of India by the Sakos (whether these were actually the 
‘satrapas or were their overlords, being left opon).* 

Although the name of the era is Saka and is mentioned in 
the earlier inscriptions as Saka-nrpakala, later records show 
them as Salivahana Saka and in one case as the era of Satava- 
hana? This Intter piece of evidence and that of the lexicon 
Bimeanaace to the effect that Salivahana is a corruption of 
























tavahana, show that the era had sume connection with the 
itavahanas as well as Sakas, This is of course true in as 
much as it is connected with the overthrow of the Paithan 
Satakarnis and probably to some extent also of the other king- 
dom of this people. The immediate recovery of the latter 
under the powerful Mantalaka who came to the throne in 78 
A. C. agrees with the tradition of the defeat of Vikramaditya 
of Ujjain by Salivahana to whom popular Western Indian 
tradition ascribes the Sakn era. 

‘The above view of the Saka era is not the one generally 
accepted. A criticism of other hypotheses appear however 
superfluous as the evidence adduced in support of thie view 
appears to be conclusive. iS 

‘The chronology of the Sitakarnis thus arrived at may now 
be put down in terms of the Christian era, assuming that there 
was no other interregnum except the one discussed. 


No. Name. Regnal Period. 


++ 15-74 B.C. to 53-52 B.C. 
2 52-51 B.C. to 43-42 B.C. 
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X. KINGS. 
3 Sri Satakar ++ 42-41 BC. to 33-32 B.C. 
7 Lambodara’ *! 32-31 BC. to 15-14 BC. 
4 Purnotsanga 11 14-13 BC. to 4-5 A.C. 

8 Skandhastambhi 5-GAL. to rc 

9 Meghasvati AC. 
10 Sati J AC 
1M Skandasvati 2 AC. 
12° Mrgendra Swatikerna 66-67 AC. to 68-69 A.C. 
13° Kuntala Swati Il 69-70 A.C: to 76-77 A.C. 
14 Svatikarna = S A.C. to 78 A.C. 





Interregnum from 78 A.C. to 133-34 A.C. 





Palomavi wi 35 A.C. to 161-62 A.C. 
Sivastt Puloma os to 168-69 A\C 
Sivaskandha Sataka ite to 171-72 A.C 





29 Candastt ce 73 A.C. to 174-78 A.C 


(See Appendix B for Nos. 25, 26 and 29) 
R. KINGS. 


42-41 B.C. to 14-15 AC. 
to 26-27 A.C. 


6. Satakarni  .. 
8 Apiiaka % 
15 Palomavi 

16° Aristakarna 
17 Hila 
18 Mantaloka — 
19 Purikasena 










20 Sundara 
21 
22 Sivasvati 

23 Gotamtputra 
27 Yaghaset 3 
28 Vijaya 4 
30 Pulomavi ~ - 


The other kings 
Satavahanas do not cone ‘Their place 
in the scheme of things wi id discussed in Appendix B 
of this essay. Tt will be evident that the above chronology fits 
in extremely well with the known facts about Sitakarnis and 
their relations with the Sakas. 

16. We may now proceed to disouss other evidence bear- 
ing on Sitakarni chronology. As noted previously, they are 
derived from the inscription of Kharavela at Hithigumpha and 
from the Pauranic chronology of Sungas, Kanvas and yas. 
Both lines of approach require that there should be some defini 
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which to measure the interval, The best, fixed point 
for this purpose is furnished by the accession of Candragupta 
Maurya to the throne of Magadho. 

The date of this event has heen generally taken to be 
321-22 B.C. on the ground that (a) Candragupta came to the 
throne after Alexander's invasion of the Punjal (®) that he 
was ruling India when Seleucus tried to win back Aloxan- 
der’s lost dominions. ‘The Indian and Greek data relevant to the 
matter has been examined at some length by Lassen and others 
and the conclusions regarding the upper limit of Candragupta’s 
‘accession rest essentially on the same." The analysis is however 
Vitiated by the fact that the scholars depended on the misread 
in Justin—** Alexandram ” in place of * Nandrus "" as support- 
ing Plutareb’s statement regarding the presence of Androkottos 
in Alexandor’s camp? ‘The underestimation of the value of the 
tradition preserved in the Mudraraksasa also led to reliance 
being placed on statements which will be shown below to. be 
untrustworthy on this point 

The statement of Plutarch referred to above, is as 
follows >— 

*Androkottos who was then but a youth, saw Alexander 
If and afterwards used to declare that Alexander could 
ve taken possession of the whole country; since the 
king was hated and despised by his subjects for the wickedness 
of his disposition and meanness of his origin.” 

On the face of it, the latter part of the statement regarding 
Alexander's chances of conquest seem to be unreliable, ina: 
much as the information about Candragupta after Alexander’ 
times was derived {rom Mogasthenes. ‘The latter was an envoy 
at Candragupta’s court from the defeated monarch Seleucus, 
and ments like “afterwards used to declare, ete.,” look. 
extremely untrustworthy in such ease, Apart from this how- 
ever, there is sufficient evidence to show that, Plutarch’s state- 
ment bas no more value than an idle tale. 

‘The other historians of Alexander do not memtion any- 
thing like the all meeting of Candragupta and the Mace- 
donian. Justin who mentions Candragupta’s humble birth, 
flight from Nanda to escape his , the omens of his 
future greatness and also of his rule contemporancously with 
Seleucus,* has nothing to say about this remarkable circum- 












































1 Lnsson, Indiache Allertumskunde, Wol. 1 Leipsig, 1870. 
Forhis discussion of Justin, whom he quotes, me. 207, note 3; for 
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Pettis Secini '0Ne Satay sain by Alone te Gra ae 
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described by Arian. Q. Curtis, Digdoros, Plutarch 
“Geetitt “Hooke 12, Gap. Viil, Footnote to page S27, 
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stance. Diodoros and Curtius do not mention it and agree 
in putting the account of the low origin and unpopularity of 
the reigning king of the Prasii and the Gangarid@ in the mouth 
of Porus.’ Arrian in his Anabasi jothing about this 
ruler beyond the power of his army, but in the Indika, he 
makes the following statement apropos of previous foreign 











“However they admit that Alexander came and overcame 
in battle all the nations whom he visited and that he had 
conquered them all if his army had been willing.” * 

‘This statement of Arrian shows it to have been a general 
view current among Greeks regarding the opinion of Indians 
on the respective strength of Indian States and Alexander's 
empire. It is praotically the same as that which Plutarch 
puts in the mouth of Candragupta, regarding this point. This 
portion of Plutarch’s statement ‘regarding alleged views of 
Candragupta therefore turns out to have been foisted on that 
monarch although the actual opinion was of Greek admirers 
of Alexander. The other part of Plutarch's statement being 
totally unsupported, loses correspondingly in value. 

Except on this point of Candragupta’s presence in Alexan 
der’s camp, the statoments about the ruling sovereign whom 
Alexander's army was not prepared to fight, are however 
the same in Plutarch as in others and thus support each other 
on those points. According to Diodoros and Curtius.— 

(a) This ruler was very powerful.® 

(2) His name was Xandrames (Diodoros) or Agrammes 
(Q. Curtius). 

(c) The king had overthrown and killed his predecessor 
and his sons, and occupied thei throne. 

(a) The predecessor had stood in the relation of father 
to him but was not really his father, the usurper 
being the illegitimate issue of this’ predecessor's 
queert by her paramour. 


‘The name Xandrames is equivalent to Candramas just n+ 
Sandrocoptos stood for Candragupta. Agrammes was probably 
‘ corruption of the same order as Androkottos. 

‘Therefore the available information from Greek sources 
show that the ruler of Magadha at the time Alexander's 
defeat of Porus (326 B.C.)— 

(a) was of name Candramas, or something like it ; 
(6) had overthrown and killed his predecessor and 
his sons, usurping the throne; 


} Tbid., Diodoros, Book 17, Cop. XCIEE, Curtius Book 9, Gap. 11. 

3 Lrridn's Indice CEransiation by Eo J” Chianock, "Cop. IX, pp- 
“MO }Xetlan also’ mentions this, Seo McCrindle, Zoid. Arrian Book 
5, Cap. XV. 
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(©) was the illegitimate child of his predecessor's queen, 
being looked upon as a sort of son to the former 
ruler. 


Although this king of Magadha has been identified with 
Dhananonda of the Mahavarisa account, there do not appear 
to be any grounds for doing so, as will appear from an examin- 
ation of the relevant data, 

First of all let us find out the kings who are possible as 
volers of Magadha in 326 B.C. The identification of Candra- 
gupta Maurya with Sandrokoptos who repulsed Seleucus is 
& piece of definite information which enables us to do so on 
the basis of contemporary evidence. As Scleucus was on 
his way back from the Indian campaign in 302 B.C. to join 
in the war that led to the overthrow of Ai ns at the battle 
of Ipsus in 301 B.C., the lower limit f Indian invasion 
comes out as 303 B.C. The upper limit is probably fixed 
by 306 B.C. when Seleucus assumed the title of king. The 
actual date of the invasion has been taken as 301-5 B.C. As 
Candragupta was visited several times by the envoy of Seleucus, 
Candragupta may be taken as ruling in 303-4 B.C. 

According to the unanimous evidence of the Puranas, 
as well as of the Buddhist chronicle Mahavatisa and the Jain 
account Sthaviravali carita, the predecessors of Candragupta 
were the Nandas whom he overthrow.® This agrees also with 
the statement of the foreign authority Justin. ‘The lowest 
‘estimate of the reign of the Nandas in the different chronicles is 22 
years. As Candragupta was powerful enough in 304-5 B.C. to, 
repulse Seleucus, it is apparent that the lower limit for his acces: 
sion and overthrow is earlier than this date. Hence the Nandas 
are the earliest. possible rulers in 326 B.C, according to the 
unanimous evidence of Indian and foreign authori But 
Candeagupta is himeelt given a reign of 24 years 
Indian chronicles. As he seems to have been ruling in 303-4 
B.C. the upper limit of his accession comes out as 326-27 BC. 
In other words he is the latest. possible ruler in 326 13.C. 

We have therefore to select the actual ruler in 326 B.C. 
from among Candragupta and the Nandas. ‘The latter formed 
two generations, the father and the sons. ‘Their succession was 
apparently peaceful. The earlier Nanda is described as the 
legitimate son of a previous sovereign by his Sudra wife in the 
Purinas’—though not in the Buddhist and Jain accounts, The 
Purfnas however recognise no violent overthrow of his prede- 






































2 Cambridge History of Indie, Cap. XVII, Vol. 1. 
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cessor by any of the Nandas.! ‘The only break in the succes: 
sion of rulers about this period is in fact the destruction of the 
Nandas by Cs and the placing of Condragupta on the 
throne. tances which are corroborated by Ube Jain and 
Buddhist chronicles. | Regarding the origin of Candragupta, the 
Puriinas are silent. ‘The Mahavamséa ascribes his descent to @ 
prince of the Sakya race? Ax however this chronicle is of 
Ceylon and was compiled by Buddhists of that country after 
Atoka's championship of Buddha’s religion, and as it mentions 
the Tn ily. piece of information 
require Maurya is here derived from Moris 
the nai family of the Sikyas to which Candragupt: 
doseent is ascribed. In the Sthavirivalicarita, Candragupta 
desoribed as the daughter's son of the keeper of Nanda's pen- 
cocks. ‘The connection of the name Moriya with peacocks is 
found here as well as in the commentary of the Mahavamsa, 
though not in the text. 

A different and apparently much more authentic tradition 
appear to have been preserved in the Brhatkaths, componed 
in the Pistca language, under the Sitavahana king of Pratis- 
thana. Of the original nothing has survived. Fragments, pur- 
porting to be taken from that work are however « in 
some authors. There are also two abridgements based on the 

iginal* Farther, the play Mudraraksasa (composed about 
700 A. D. or earlier) is said to be based on Brhatkatha.® 
According to this dramatic work, the Brahman Canakya had 
beon deeply insulted by king Nanda, in revenge for which, he 
uprooted the latter's family, consisting of king Nanda and his 
progeny, and placed Candmgupta on the throne, The latter 
was of no pedigree (Kulahina)? bat from his childhood had 
given proof of his future greatness.* Although desoribed ax 























































4 Ibid. ‘Tho overthrow of the old Keatriya kingdoms and the extab- 
lishment of gus own surerainty by Manipadma Nanda cantot af course 
be meant. ‘The known synchrouisns of the Mauryas approximate hough 
they are, make it imposail Mahspadmna Nanda to have come to the 
throne just before Al 

© Mahawarda, Tarnour, Fol, 








gare’ of Somadeva. [The references given in this 
essay are to the edition of Durge Prasad (Nienayasager Press, Bomba: 
Soka {S11)] and Kathamanjar of Keemontira. 

5 Regarding the tellability of the plot of the Mudrarakeasa, soo V.A, 
Smith, The Karly History of India (revised edition of 1984) p. 49, toot 
ote (iy ngrecingy sith Hilicbrandt's view. thet the plot be haan maou: 
Tate information and anciont court tradition "Soo also Oambridge story 


 AMudrarahtaen. Edition of I. Telanp, Bombay, 1884. WBombay 
PDbid.. p. 76, “23 (prathitakulag’ bMimipatayas 
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the son of Maurya! he is considered practically a member of 
the kula of Nanda? Raksasa, the minister of Nanda, is said 
(to be likely) to be considered as having come (to Candragupta 
4s minister) in the paternal succession, thereby? suggesting 
that the relationship between Nanda and Candragupta was 
looked upon as of father and son. This is explicitly stated 
later on.* Candragupta, according to drama, therefore 
Reseed for a son of Nanda, although really ‘the son ‘of one 
Maurya, and of no pedigree, i.c., an illegitimate child, 

It follows therefore that he was held to be the issue of the 
illicit union of Maurya (or a Maurya) and the queen of Nanda. 
Candragupta passed for a son of Nanda was known to the 
commentator of Visnupuriina® as well as the annotator of Mud- 
Faraksasa,° although the actual details given by them regarding 
the origin are erroneous, The derivation of Maurya (Candra. 
gupta) from Murs, a queen of Nonda is purely grammatical 
and is in glaring contradiction to the definite statements in the 
play, The phrase pirvananda siita in the quotation pur- 
porting to be from Brhatkatha is also in agreement with 
the conclusions drawn regarding Candragupta’s origin in as 
much as he passed for a son of the parvananda, i.e., the Nanda 
of the earlier generation who had preceded the several brothers 
who belonged to the succeeding generation. A somewhat 
different explanation of this phrase bas been offered but that 
seems to be unnecessary.” 

‘The above pieces of evidence from the Sanskrit (and 
Pisica) works receive unexpected confirmation from ancient 
Tamil literature. In a number of works of ancient ‘Tamil 
considered to date from the first century after Christ, 










































are references to the Mauryan invasion. In one of their 








nandaneaya exdyam (in speceh of Malaxaleoty refer 


Pi pitrparyayayata ewiyamiti samahimanuman- 
to Rakeasa.) 
P. 169, «tastu khalu nandakulamanena pitybhitam ghatitam " 
(Rakeasn Gn reason of discontent of au} of Nendakuln under 
Sandtegupte); py. 282" “ Afauryosaw v"(alayakeu to 


i Candeagupta was_not really of Nandakula is however mate 
clear by Raicease’s speech See also pp. 29-80,00 and 102 royacding tole 





Virupurina, H. H. Wilson, pp. 469 note. 
A jibe ‘oid, pp. ab, sola 27-25, 
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Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, XXIV.” Although the dating hos 
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expeditions they came to the assistance of a people called 
Kosar, apparently their allies when the latter were repulsed 
by the chief of Mohur. ‘These Mauryas are termed“ Vamba- 
Moriyar” or ““ bastard Mauryas."! Dr. Barnett in the chapter 
on South India in the Cambridge History of India has 
taken the above terms to refer possibly to. Konkani Mauryas.? 
That this is not so, and that the great Maurya emperors are 
meant is made abundantly clear by the reference to Nandas 
and their capital at Patali (putra) on the Ganges,* by the 
same author shortly afterwards It is therefore evident 
that the description in the Greek accounts, of the ruler of 
Magadha whom Alexander's army refused to fight, agree 
in every detail with the traditions current in India at about 
the same period, about Candragupta, As previously pointed 
out, the name ‘recorded in the Greek account, is very like 
that of the Maurya king Candragupta. 

It has therefore to be admitted that Candragupta had 
overthrown the Nandas and was on the throne of Magadha 
at the time of Alexander's victory over Porus. ‘The practical 
independence of the frontier princes, the ambitious schemes 
of Porus, and the discontent among the subjects against the 
ruler of Magadha, mentioned by the Greek writers, shows 
that at the time Candragupta had not been able to consolidate 

position. He was probably then busy putting down the 
disaffection among his allies and winning over the adherents 
of Nandas in which object, according to the play 
Mudrarakyasa, he succeeded within a short period of time 
owing to the cleverness of his minister. Candragupta’s 
accession thus comes out aa having taken place shortly before 
Alexander's defeat of Porus. The actual date may therefore 
be taken as 327 B.C. with a very small probable error. 
‘This is in agreement with the upper limit of 326-27 B.C. for 
Candragupta’s accession, arrived at from independent data. 

17. ‘he date of accession being thus sharply defined 
as 327 B.C, we may proceed to calculate other dates with 
reference to it. A very important document, of which the 
chronological value has been undervalued by some scholars is 
furnished by the Hithigumpha inscription of Kharavela. 

he fourteenth line of the inscription contains an 
undoubted reference to the time of the Mauryas,* although 























































1 Tamils 1800 years ago, Tbid. pp. 50-51, and 198 quoting Mamulanar, 
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Cambridge Hi India, Vol. I, p. 596. 
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objections have been raised to this reading by Mr, R. P. 
Chanda and others. The principal difficulty ‘raised seems 
to have been the conclusions regarding dates drawn from it by 
Prof. Jayaswal, He has taken this line to mean that an 
interval of 164 years elapsed between the time of Candra- 
gupta and the 1th year of Kbaravela when the inscription 
Was engraved. ‘This is however an obviously wrong interpretn- 
tion. The actual sentence shows that interval of 1M 
years was “‘vyvacchinnan seperetba. from she, dine 
of the Mauryas, thus excluding’ the r dof the 
Mauryas, “Henco the reckoning should bo’ from the date 
of the ending of the Maurya dynasty. As regards the 
duration of this dynasty, all the Puranas agree that it lasted 
137 years, ‘The more reliable Vayu and Brahmanda Parknas 
ive'an actual total of regnal periods of 133 years.2 A 
Joka is said to have been crowned four years after the death 
of “his father, the discrepancy between the two actually: 
supports the correctness of the accounts. We may therefore 
© 137 years as the duration of this dynasty. Subtractiny 
thts tious the date obiasommtcnttat Cusmtnegupte’ we ebesant Lie) 
B.C. as the date from which to count the interval of 104 
years. Kharavela’s thirteenth year therefore -corresponded 
to 26 ‘The date of his accession therefore comes ont 
ieee a Hathigumpha inseriptic 
in palwographic grounds, the Hathigumpha inscription 
of Kharavela and the Nenéghat insertion of Neganika; 
the queen of Sitakarni have been held to belong to the same 
period to which belongs the Nasik inscription of the time of 
Krsna.® A reference to the chronological tables of Sitavahana 
kings reconstructed on the basis of other data, shows that rale 
of Krsna was from 52-61 B.C. to 43-42 B.C. and of Sri- 
Satakarni (of the Nandghat inseriptions) from 42-41 B.C., 
in remarkably close agreement to the palwographic data, The 
yoference inthe) 4th Tine of the Hitthiqurapha iter isis 
has been taken to mean a reference to the Sitakami of the 
Nanaghat inscriptions, i.c., ‘An invasion in 
defiance of the latter ‘in the second year of Kharavela’s reign 
about the middle of the reign of 
Sr-Satakarni. The language shows that Kharavela did not 
tually. Kharavela’s campaign of universal 
(indian) conquest was undertaken in his tenth year, é¢., 29 B.C. 
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and therefore after the death of Sri-Satakarni. The reference 
to the Nanda king (in line 6 of the inscription) who ruled 
three hundred years before (the fifth year of Kharavela) 
raises no difficulty as the date referred to comes out as 334 
B.C., when the Nandas are known to have been rulers of 
Maadha, and according to the testimony of the Puranas, 
to have ‘established universal sway.' The reference to the 
attack on Rajarha in the eighth year of his reign and the 
consequent flight of its ruler to Mathura, and the forcing 
of Bahasatimitea king of Magadha to acknowledge his over- 
lordship in the twelfth year of his (Kharavela’s) reign shows 
that in 31 B.C. and 27 B.C., in addition to his great campaign 
of 29 B.C., be aimed at the subjugation of Magadha and an 
acknowledgment of overlordship from ite ruler ‘There is 
therefore no question of identification of Bahasatimitra with 
Pugyamitra involving extraordinary difficulties of chronology 
and palwography- 

it may be aaid that the above hypothesis is open to objec- 
tion as the Babasatimitra of the Pabhosa inscription ruled, 
according to Mr, Jayaswal, at a much earlier date, being of 
the time of the Suniga king Odraka or Andhraka.* "Chis date 
of Bahasatimitra is however based on a wrong identification. 

‘The Hathigampha inscription makes it clear that 
Bahasatimitra was ruler of Magadha, as the successor of 
Nandas, at the time (possessing the trophies carried by the 
Nandas’'from Kalinga). The finds of the coins of this king, 
Bahasatimitra, at Kosam and Abicchatra as also the genealogy: 
given in the Pabbosa inscription shows that he was lord of 
the above two kingdoms. ight from Rajerha to Mathara 
to escape Kharavela agrees with the above facts, It is therefore 
apparent, that Bahasatimitra ruled over the realm of the 
imperial Sungas in North India, excluding only Vidisa. Very 
little room is left for his supposed overlord of the Suga line of 
whom the Pauranic name is not Udaka but only bears « 
resemblance to it. 

‘On the other hand it is clear that the Pabhosa inscription 
was recorded in the tenth year of a king termed Odraka or 
Udraka. When therefore we find that in the eighth year of 
Kharavela, Babasatimitra has to flee to Mathura; in the 
tenth year the king Kharavela goes forth o1 ictorious career 
of conquest of India presumably overranning Magidha and 
Kosam: in the twelfth year. Bahssatimitra makes full sub- 
mission to Kharavela and recognises his overlordship and 
that Kharavela is lord of Odra or Udra* we are more likely 
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to conclude that the reference to the tenth year of Udraka 
by the uncle of Bahasatimitra, ix to the time when Kharayela 
had overrun Northern India. “This agrees with the chronology 
artived at previously on other considerations. 

‘The palaeographic evidence regarding the Pabhosa inscrip- 
tion agrees with the above conclusions. Hoernle, working 
on an eye copy, fudged the characters to belong to about 
the beginning of the Christian era. Fahrer with more accurate 
data based on actual inspection considered the inscriptions 
to be in characters “ of the second or first century B.C." Nu- 
mismatists have placed the early Kosam coins in the third 
or second century B.C.; but there appears to be no ground 
for concluding that the coins of this particular king cannot 
be placed in the first century B.C. The coinage of the kings 
of this realm extended over a space of about three hundred 
years beginning with the period ted. 

‘The evidence of the Hatl pha. inscription is therefore 
clearly in favour of the chronology of Sitakarnis, arrived at 
in this essay. 

18 Tt may however be objected that the dating leaves no 
room for the reign of Sungas and Kanvas as made out in the 
Parinas, This point may now be discussed. All the Parinas 
state (taking the corrected reading of Matsya) that the Sungas 
ruled 112 years, while giving an actual total of 118 years. 
‘The Kanvas are said to have ruled 45 years, the total agreeing 
with the actual periods” This gives us 163 years for the two 
sets of rulers. The interval between the end of the Maurya 
line and the coming of the Andhras is however according to the 
chronology of this essay only 115-16 years. The interval 
between the Mauryas and Andhras bas been taken by most 
Indologists a8 filled by the Suhga rule, the Kanvas being 
considered contemporaries of the former? While this agroes 
fairly well with the chronology of this essay, there is a very 
serious objection to it. It has been shown that, barring the 
statement of relationship of the kings, the Pauranié account 
of Sitakarnis is very accurate... Therefore, when we mect with 
@ clear statement in all the Puranas that the last of the 
Sungas, Devabhiimi was killed by his minister Vasudeva who 
thus became the first Kanva king,? we have to conclude that 
the Kanvas did not attain supremacy before Devabhami 
time. Therefore the Kanvas must have ruled after him there. 
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by making it impossible to accept the current view regarding 
uniga-Kanva chronology. At the same time it is clear that 
if the other conclusions of this essay are correct, there must 
have been an addition of contemporary reigns so as to make 
a total of 163 years in place of the 115-16 years deduced 
from the Maurya-Andhra dates. To settle this point we have 
to examine the inscriptions, coins and mentions in literature 
about these rulers. Of the Kanvas we know nothing beyond 
the information supplied by the Puranas. ‘The case is different 
with the Suagas, 
The drama Malavikagnimitra, (Circa 400 A.D.) written 
at a time when the tradition of the imperial Sungas was still 
fresh in the minds of the Brahmanical people, portrays a 
love intrigue of king Agnimitra, son of Pusyamitra the founder 
of the line, According to this work, Agnimitra was a king 
of Vidist, He waged a war and concluded treaties like an 
independent king,” while his father Pagyamitra was busy 
performing the Rajasuya to obtain recognition as the paramount 
power of India as the successor of the Mauryas. His title 
at the court of his son is however senipati, not like his 
son? ‘The Ayodhya inscription of a descendant of Pu: 
mitra? also_mentions him as senipati and as performer of 
the Advamedha. It has therefore to be concluded that before 
the throne of Magadha, Pasyamitra had no right to 
the royal title although his son held that dignity. Some 
scholars have sought to explain this peculiarity of titles of 
the two Sudgas by suggesting that Pusyamitra seized ‘the 
throne of Magadha in his son’s name. This view is however 
untenable in as much as (a) the Asvamedha was performed 
by Pusyamitea and not his son, (b) the Purknas and other 
Sanskrit works mention him as the first king of the line and 
{e) from the narrative in the drama, Agnimitra seems to have 
been a king, for quite a long time before the performance 
of rajasuya which obtained the recognition of Sungas as over- 
lords of India. We have therefore to conclude that Agnimitra’s 
crown did not come to him from his father and that the latter 
was not a king although the son held the royal dignity. The 
Ayodhya inscription previously referred to, styles the father 
of ‘Kausiktputra dharma rajan Dhanadeva, lord of Kosala, 
merely as Phalgudeva- As the inscription records the setting 
up of «staff by the royal son in memory of the father, there 
is no question of carelessness or disrespect. It clearly shows 
that in this case also, the son did not inherit the crown from 










































































1 Matavibdgnimitra, Edition of Shankor Pandit, Bombay, 1800. pp. 
$0 ade” pp. 108-7 

3 GP Riajutotien. Annals of! the Bhandarkar Institute, 1925-26, 
‘Vol. VII. pp. 180-63. See Appendix A- 
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his father. If the Pauranie lists are looked through it will 
be found that the successor of Agnimitra is not given as his 
son Vasumitra, although the latter's name also occurs as that 
of king. As, in the ease of the Suigas, no less than five 
put of ten kings are mentioned as sons of their predecessors 
in the Purdnas and ax Vasumitra was known to much later 
writers as son of Agnimitra it follows that there cannot 
be any question of mistake. “The successor of Agnimitra was 
therefore not his son. 

We therefore see that in a number of cases where sufficient 
details are available the succession to the crown was not from 
father to son among the Suigas. We have already soon 
Dhanadeva styling himself Kausikiputra, though nothing is 
said of his father's gotra. If we look up other royal inscriptions 
of the time of Sungas, we find the same use of metronymics :— 

Laders’ List Nos. 687 and 68: 

Bharaut Inscription of Vatstputra Dhanabbuti eon of 
Gauptiputra Angaradyuta, grandson of pajan Vis- 
vadeva Gargiputra during the reign of the Sungas. 

Liders’ List No. 869, (Bharaut):— 

Kumara Vadhapala son of rijan Dhanabbuti. 

Liders’ List No. 125, (Mathura) :— 

Vadhopala Dhanabbuti Vatsiputra....of Dhanabhuti, 

Liders’ List No. 94, (Mathura) :— 

Sivamitra the son of Kausikt, [wife] of a Gaupttputra, 

Liders’ List No. 904 and 5, (Pabhosa) :— 

Asidhasena, son of Gopalt, of Vaihadari, mother's 
brother of king Bahasatimitra son of Gopali. 


Asadbasena son of Vaihadari and king Bh4gavata, son of Tovani 
Pr prerectr ‘son of Rocakeyate’ and king of Ahicchatra, 

‘The inscriptions show that the royal families at Bharaut 
and Mathura were connected. The Mora inscriptfon? taken 
with the Pabhosa record reveal a connection between the rulers 
of Mathura and Kosam at the time of Bahasatimitra and also 
of his predecessors. The records are therefore of a closely 
connected group of people who formed the ruling aristocracy 
under the Supgas. 

‘The record of Ayidhasena mentions his great grandfather 
Sonakayana, a term which can be used only by. Sen ‘twie-born 
people of Vatsya gotra. Therefore, they the Sufgas were 
or claimed to be twice born.® 
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As the Ayodhya record of Dhanadeva shows, a descen- 
dant of Pusyamitra also used the gotra metronymic. The 

unigas and their feudatories (who were very probably related 
to them) therefore had this practice in common ; in other words 
they were members of the same social group. 

We may now examine the metronymics in details. Al- 
though Vatsiputra has been taken to mean son of a princess of 
Vatsa, by some scholars, it evidently means the gotra of the 
mother as well, like the other terms Gargiputra and Kausile- 
putra, Again in all three cases where details are available, the 
gotra of the wife and of the mother are different (in case of 
the father and grandfather of Dhanabhuti and the father of 
Sivamitra), The mother’s gotra was therefore not married 
into by these people. Finally, the Pabhoss record shows that 
the sister as well as the mother of Asadhasena had the same 
gotra, gop ‘The placenames attached to the name of the 
mothor of king Bhagavata and also of his wife make it clear 
that the term gopali in the first insoription dors not, refer to 
any locality but to gotra. Therefore, the gotra of the daughter 
came to her from her mother. We have already seen that the 
son also mentioned the gotra of the mother, ignoring that of 

that the gotra’ was matrilineal 
an in marriage agrees with tl 
































‘The avoidance of the mother 
inference. 
19. We have already discussed the significance of the ov- 





discussing the 
fore be covered age 
of the facts that, (a) among Sudgas th 
father to son in’ those cases where we can say anything about 
the matter, (2) among them and also their feudatories (who 
formed a homogeneous group with them), the gotra was matri- 
lineal, (c) metronymics are used in royal and princely records 
but the father’s gotra is not mentioned,—it may be concluded 
that royal or princely succession was through females, the 
‘actual ruler however being a male. The succession may there- 
fore be taken as from mother’s brother to sister's son unless 
otherwise indicated. As in the case of Satakarnis, the sons of 
Kings have come in owing to the patrilineal tradition of the 
society from which the Parana writers eame. 

‘The genealogy, succession and regnal periods given by the 
three Puranas are as follows (correcting minor errors). 
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Matsya. Vayu. Brahmanda. 
Pusyamitra (36) Pusyamitra (36) Poryamiten (89) 
Vasujyestha (7) Agnimitra (8) Agnimitra (8) 

Sujyestha (7) ‘Sujyestha (7) 
Vasu 





itra (10) Vasuimitra (10) Vasumitra (10) 


Ant @ Andhrakah (2) Bhadrah (2) 
Pulindakah (3) —Pulindakah Pulindakah 


Yomegha (3) Ghiosab (3) Ghosah (3) 
(Some possible mis 
reading of Ghosa oc- 
‘curs ina few MSS.) 
Vajramitra (9) Vajramitra (pro- 
© ianiy a Vasramitea (7) 
Secon vbaaals (32) Bhagavat (32) Bhagavat (32) 


Devabhimil (10) Devabhidmil (10) Devabhiamits 10) 











ship unless supported by one of the other Puranas. Vasu. 
Titra’ known to be son’ of “Agaimitea Troma ater sources is 
Showa as son of Sujyestha will not therefore be con- 
dered av son of Pulindaka. ‘The name and genealogy of the 
fifth ruler seems however to be better preserved in the Vayu 
than in the Brahménda. “The succession may now be put 
jown -— 

mitre 
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Andhrakah and Devabhdmih were apparently ki f 
Vidida like Agnimitra and not emperors. ssasise 
The chronology may be obtained from the date of overthrow 


of the Maurya empire previously ascertained. It comes oat 
as follows :— 






Serial ‘ Regnal 
No. Name; Period 
1. Pusyamitra 6. 36 190 BC 
3. Sujyestha ae AT 154 BC 
4. Vasumitra, = 1210 147 B. 
6. Pulindakah 2.3. 137 
7. Ghosa é 


ae 134 
1 7 (Ba 7) 131 B 25 B. 
[(Ma 9) 181 B.C: to 123 B.C} 
4 ys, 124 BC. to 93 BC. 
[Qa) 122 B.C. to 91 B.C) 


‘The total regnal period comes out as 98 or 100 according 
to the number of years allotted to Vajramitra. ‘The smaller 
total is probably more correct as the Brahminda has generally 
been found to he more accurate than the Matsya Purana, 

‘The Besnagar pillar inscription of the ambassador of 
Antalciades shows him to have been reigning at Taxila in 
the fourteenth year of Bhigavata, As Antalciades came to 
the throne circa 120 B.C." the dates agree excellently. 

20. One curious conclusion which comes out from the above 
hypothesis of succession is that the ruler assassinated by the 
founder of the Kanva line, was not the Suiga emperor but 
his son, the ruler of Vidiés, the kingdom of Agnimitea. This 
agrees with the facts that :— 

(a) The overthrew of Devabhamih and usurpation by 
‘Vasudeva Kanva did not wholly destroy the 
power of the Suagas. 

(¥) The Satakarnis who overthrew the Kanvas were 

* a southern power, showing that the kingdom 
taken away from Kanvas was in Centeal India. 
This agrees with the extent of the rule of Sata- 
karnis attested by their coins and inscriptions, 


All that Vasudeva seems to have done, in fact, seems 
to have been to force the acknowledgment of suzerainty 
of the other Suga rulers (Sungesu Carita nape) fs 

‘This and the succeeding portion of the discussion is 
necessarily hypothetical owing to lack of data. For a justi- 
fication of the views put forward in this essay, it is however 
necessary to reconstruct not only the changes in this period 
but those of the time of the Kanvas. ‘The only test of correct- 


8. Vajramitea 


9. Bhagavata 




















1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. T, p. 522. 
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nt with the other conclusions and 
story of the peri general. Bearing this in mind. the 
ussion of the Pauranic data on the Kanva rule may be 












before, the discrepancies and agreements hetween 

counts furnish some guide in drawing up 
hypothetical picture of the actual events. While the total 
ascribed to this dynasty is the same in ail the accounts (45 
years), the regnal periods vary. The actual total of the 
Brahmanda and Matsya comes out as 45. ‘Tho Vayu gives 
an actual total of 65—which in the face of the goneral agrees 
ment regarding the total must be considered as due to in- 
accurate recording of the regnal periods in the Vayu. ‘The 





























succession and regnal periods may now be considered in detail. 
The different accounts are as follows :— 
Matsya, Vayu Brahianda, 
Vasudeva Vasudeva Vasudeva 
ic (9) (3) 
Bhimimitra Bhamimi Bhimimitra 
(a4) (24) 
Narayana Nariyana 
(12) 12, 
Sugarman Sudgarman 
0) (10) 


It is evident that the regnal 
12 years but that there is doubt al 





improbable that Devabhimih came to the throne of Vidisé 
during the lifetime of his father. In that case, the presence 
of Bhigavata at Vidisa can be interpreted as a reconquest 
after the overthrow of Safga rule by Vasudeva. As the latter, 
according to all accounts, killed Devabhamih and usurped 
the throne, the reconquest of Vidis must have terminated 
his rule, As Bhagavata was in occupation of Vidisa in his — 








1 S.B.B.RAS., Vol. 23, Lake, Besnegar, pp- 135-48. a 
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twelfth year and as he received an important embassy there 
in his 14th year. we may take it that Vasudeva’e rule ended 
before the twelfth year of the Sunga emperor. ‘The successor 
of Vasudeva is said to have ruled for 14 years according to 
one account and 24 years according to another. In either 
case his reign fell partly at least within the remaining 21 
years of the reign of Bhagavata. The third king is agreed 
to have ruled for 12 years. About the last king again, one 
version gives 10 years and the other only four. As the four 
generations of patrilineal Kanvas succeeded each other with- 
out a break, giving a total rule of 45 years agreeing with 
the actual sum of reigns, it is evident that the number of 
years of their rule which fall outside the sovereignty of 
Bhagavata comes out as 15 or 19 years accordi ng to the differ. 
gnt versions." Ay Bhagavata has been considered the last 
Sunga emperor, this period comes out as the actual length 
of independent Kanva rile. The Matsya account placed the 
reign ot the second king wholly within Bhagavata's rule 
of 32 years. The Brahmanda computation gives him a reign 
of “3 ‘years outside this It alto places Nirkyana’s 
rule clearly outside Bhigavata’s time. As Bhimimitra was 




































independent sovereign royalty, is 
regarding Narayana’s rule also su 
ease we ha 

years for Suiarman’s and 5 years for Vasudeva’s reigns, to 
preserve the total of 45 years. The maximum total non- 
cotemporancous reign of the Kanvas thus comes out as 10 
yeats. This is very near the actual interval of 17-18 years 
jeft by the chronology of Satakarnis and Sungas arrived at 
in this essay. ‘The overthrow of Vasudeva has therefore to 
be taken as having occurred in the Mth or 10 year of Bhagavata 
Accepting the Brabminda computation of the length of the 
reigns, we get the following dates:— 





The agreement 
ports this view. In this 
to accept the Brahmanda computations of 4 
































Serial R 
oe Name. Aang Dates. 
1. Vasudeva PY 5 120-119 B.C. to 
116-115 B.C. 
2 Bhimimitrah .. 24 115-14.B.C. to 
92-91 B.C. 
3. Nariyana as 91-90 B.C. to 
80-79 B.C. 
4 Sugarman a 4 79-78 B.C. to 


16-75 B.C. 
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Although the above restoration of the reigns of Bhigavata, 
Devabhimi and the Kanvas are mainly conjectural it. is 
evident that it is far more rational than the current view 
which considers the Kanvas as wholly contemporaneous with 
Sungas and decries the Pauranic account because it goes 
against such an assumption. In addition, the hypothesis 
put forward has the merit of reconciling the conclusions, based 
on other data, about Sunga and Satakarni chronology. 

Before concluding this section, certain objections have 
to be met. It may be asked why’ only a few Sufga kings 
of Vidise are named in the Pauranic list and others are not. 
It is obvious that Agnimitra, Andhraka and Devabhumth do 
<Hot represent the whole line of royal rulers in Vidist. ‘There 
must have been other kings—presumably not Suigas—in 
between. 

Io the caso of the Satakarnis it was found that alternate 
kings of each of the dual realms were related patrilineally in a 
peculiar fashion owing to the existence of the reciprocal form of 
cousin-marriage. Here we find that Vasumitra, the sister's 
daughter's son of Pusyamitra (according to the hypothesis 

mt forward) is also the . ‘This shows that Agnimitra 
id married his father’ daughter. Again, the son of 
itra was a ruler of Vidisa. Normally, the successor 
to it in that generation should be the sister's daughter's son 
of Agnimitra, In Vasumitra’s case also, we therefore have a 
resumption of marriage with the father’s sister’s daughter. 
tween Andhraka and Devabhimih there is a big gap. We 
also miss the rulers between Agnimitra and Andhraka, If 
these intermediate kings had been Sungas in the patrilineal 
line, their names—on the hypothesis of this essay—might be 
expected in the Pauranie list. The absence of such names 
suggests that the kings who are not included were not patri- 
lineally connected to their predecessors. In other words the 
reciprocal form of cousin-marriage was not rigorously practised. 
‘This agrees with the different political condition of the Ronee, 
‘The Satakarnis, had two equally powerful line of kings, of 
which ‘had “obtained the paramount position at different 





























is, In the case of the Sungas, there was one imperial 

, with powerful branches of who were not however 

of equal status with the emperors. the conditions would 
fot favour the formation of a dual sation. This 


mundo clear by = diagram. Ist 8 represent the Sutige 

iperor and A, V, the ‘of two powerful realms, sa; 
‘hlechates and’ Vidiis. Using the ordinacy convention of 
capital for males and minor for females, we get the ruling 
families diagrammatically as follows :— 
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The Sunga emperor presumably married a royal eH, 
and his son X, would succeed to the kingdom of his mother's 
brother. ‘The successor to the imperial throne would 8, 
the sister's son. The next imperial ruler would be the son of 












father. To secure this he has to marry his 
father’s sister's daughter. In this, being son of the emperor, 
he is likely to be more successful than other kings. The 
heir-apparent S, would not however have any such predilection 
to marry the mother’s brother's daughter x as he ean secure « 
kingdom for his son by marrying any other royal princoss. 
In other words, x, and y, would be princesses of different 
kingdoms. Let us put x=v and y,=a,. Then we get a system 
of marriages like this :— 


A 

















It is evident that if we put S=Pusyamitra, we get Vi= 
Agnimitra.*S4—Vasumitra, 8, =Sujyestha, 8,—Pulindakah, the 
kingdoms being ag postulated. It is further evident that the 
continuity of the Sunga line through males i 
the succession is not from father to son. , This is required by 
the fact that the emperors are called Sungas and Saungas 
in the Puranas. It is further apparent that the interval 
between two emperors in the same patrilineal line may 
occasionally be greater even, with a tripartite organisation. 
For, the son of an emperor may occasionally fail to m: 
his mother's brother's daughter. For example, let A, fai 
to marry Se, she being espoused by Vs. There being only 
threo families, the father of Vz would probably be A). For 
the sume reason, the father’s father of V_ cannot he an 
‘emperor. 

"The evidence of the inscriptions support the view that the 
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Tie second Godnitely prove tha nitecuniar gama eoni 
he 8 r t alternate rations 

royal mothers did not have the same 


unlike what 
maa found fa ithe ossn: of nie, The explanation of 
the apparent objection arising out o! absence 
‘of names of sons of emperors is therefore con! so far ax 
the available data goes 





APPENDIX A 
1. Nasix [xscaierioxs 


‘Tho Nasik inscription No. 1M (Luders list No. 1126) has 
been taken by Senart (E1., Vol. VIII) and Bohler (A.8.W.1 
Vol. IV) to be a joint one of Gotamtputra and his mother 
‘on the strength of the interpretation given by them to the 
seventh line of the record. ‘The line runs as follows :— 

Rafio  Gotamiputasa Satakanisa mahiideviya cha 
fivasutaya rajamatuya vachanena,” ete. 

But this inseription records clearly at the end that the 

n up by Lota, the chief lndy-in-waiting 
(to the queen mother) who received oral instruction and it has 
eon done in writing by Pujiti on the 5th day of the 4th 
fortnight of the rainy season of the year 24." 

‘The charter was drawn up ‘on the 10th day of the 2nd 
fortnight of the hot season of the year 24.” 

‘The point regarding oral instruction is emphasised in the 
body of the inscription in line 7 (quoted above) but there 
isno mention anywhere of any direction by Gotamtputra or 
any king like what we find in the other records. On the other 
hand if the portions (of line seven quoted) separated by the 
conjunction * cha" (=and) are translated as such we get :— 

“By the (principal) queen of king Gotamiputra” and 
“ mother of a king, the mother of a living son.” 

‘This refers clearly to the mother of Pulumavi and wife 
of Gotamiputra. 

‘The Nisik inscription No. 18, which was recorded at the 
instance of Gotamtputra’s mother, by her grandson Pulumavi 
states the fermer relationship in line 9 as follows 






















































ion of the two relevant lines in the two 
records make it clear that there is no evidence of a joint 
inscription in the first. On the contrary, it is the record of 
gift made by a queen in her own right (lines 8-0) the record 
being 








communicated to the officials through the queen's female 
attendant. 


1 Tue Ayopnya Ixscuirtion. 


Mr. N. G. Majumdar’s translation of the inscription is 

‘as follows :— 
y “This staff in memory of Phalgudeva bas been set up 
by his son the Dharma king (Dharmarajan) Dhanadeva, Lord 


4 
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of Kogala, son of Kausikt and sixth in descent from Sentpati 
Pusyamitra, who twice performed the Asvamedha sacrifice.” 
The epithet dharma” before © rajan” probably means 
“rightful” as in the compound * dharmapati."” 
'T have followed Mr, Majumdar's, interpretation in pre- 
ference to Mr. Jayaswal's, ax being far more logical and. in 
it with the available data about the inscription in 
question. 








APPENDIX B. 


According to the chronology of this essay, the succes- 
sors of Pulumavi in the Paithan kingdom ruled from 162— 
3 A.C. to—174-5 A.C.—assuming that there was no break 
in the rulo in between. But the reign of Yajnasri extended 
beyond this, to—181-2 A.C. From the contemporary coin 
records of the descendants of Rudradaman, it would appear 
that they held the title Mahaksatraps, from time to time 
(B.M.C. No. 288 of M. K. Jivadaman is dated 178 A.C, 
His father had issued coins as Ksatrapa as well as Mabik 
yatrapa B.M.C. No. 281-5 and 286-7 respectively) at least, 
during Yajfiasri’s rule. The Surigtra coin of this monarch 
shows that his rule extended right into the dominions of 
these Mahaksatrapas and that his son acted as Viceroy 
there on his behalf. These facts may be interpreted to in- 
dicate that the northern kingdom, had come to an end 
during Yajfaér’s timo, and that the latter had reconquered 
the lost dominions back from the Mahsksatrapas. The fact 
that these silver coins of Yajfasrt closely follow, as regards 
type, weight and size, the ordinary silver coinage of the 
Western Satraps, agree well with the aboye conclusions. A 
further piece of concordance is supplied by the inscription 
on the coin. The Viceroy’s name and title are recorded as 
Gotamiputa kumaru yafia Satakana (Chatar) panasa 

‘As Rapson has, pointed out, the last part of the insorip- 
tion “chatacpanasa” corresponds to the usual record of royal 
title. As the term “chatarpa" often occurs on records of the 
Ksatrapas (in Kharosthi) to denote their title and as " Ksa~ 
trapa"” is held to be a derivative of ksatrapavana, the term 
chatarpana turns out to be a derivative of the complete form 
of the title Ksatrapa. ‘The “‘Chatarpana” of the Nanaghat 
cistern ingoription was therefore, also, a Keatrapa. ‘The char- 
acters of this inscription are those of the period of Yajfa- 
Sti (Bhagwanlal Indrafi, J.B.B.R.A S., XV, p. 314). Taking 
into account the fact that the use of this title is unusual among 
Satakarnis, the two Ksatrapas may be equated. 

‘The Junagad inscription of Rudradaman refers to a mar- 
riage relation with the lord of daksinapatha, Vasisthiputca 
Pulumivi. ‘The inseription of the Satakarni queen, apparent- 
ly the daughter of Rudradaman, shows that the son-in- 
law of the Mahaksatrapa was a Vasisthiputra. The occur- 
rence of the phrase “non-remoteness of relationship” with 
regard to Pulumavi, rules out the possibility that the latter 
jas the Visisthtputra mentioned in the Kanheri inscription— 
for such a description cannot be to a son-in-law 
by a Hindu monarch. Yajdasri his uncle the great 
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Gotamiputra have to be ruled ont as they were not 
Vasisthiputras. ‘The Vasisthtputra was presumably the heir-ap- 
parent of Pulumavi. This is reasonable in view of the fact 
that the marriage was intended to promote friendliness (al- 
thongh unsuccessfully) between the Saka Satraps and their 
neighbour the Paithan kings. 

According to the system of descent and succession proved 
in this essay, this Vasisthtputra would stand in the relation of 
a son of Yajfadri. The regnal year noted in the cistern ins- 
cription is 13. Apparently, none of the successors of P 
mavi (No. 24) can be identified with him. As a working hypo- 
thesis, we may hold that shortly after his accession, he was 
reduced to a subordinate position by his marriage relations, the 
Mahaksatrapas; that although he submitted and thus conti. 
nued as 0 rapa, this was not by the royal 
Satavahanas, who set up some other 
tion of brother to this ruler) as the 
the Paithana kingdom. ‘The succession in this reduced king 
dom would be recorded in the Puranas, but they would not 
note the name of the subject king. ‘The fact that the records of 
the Vasisthipatra Ksatrapa are in the north west part of the 
realm, nearest to the area of rule of the Saka Satraps and that 
the coins and inscriptions of the successors of Pulumavi are all 
in the Kistna and Godavery districts, agree with such a view, 
Subsequently when Yajfadrt reconquered the lost territory, he 
seems to have allowed his son to continue to rule as before, as 
a Satrap under him. ‘The northern kingdom apparently ceased 
to exist separately from this time. The recorded year of the 
Vadisthiputra as a royal Satrap_is 13—which ‘covers the 
total of the reign of Sivaéri Pulom4, Siva skandba Satake and of 
Canda Sti Sitakarni. ‘The successors of Yajfiadri probably had 
no hold over any part of the Paithana kingdom. ‘The coins of 
Mabiksatrapa Rudrasimha son of Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman 
extend from 181 A.C. to 196 A.C. (B.M.C. Nos. 290-304 and 
317-23) with a short break at 188-190 A.C. (B.M.C. Nos. 306- 
10 and 313-16). The coins of Jivadaman, brother's son of 
Rudrasimha mention him as Mahaksatrapa in 178 A.C. (B.M.C. 
No, 285) and again in 107-98 A.C. (BMC. Nos. 260, 201, 
293) i coins and inscription of Rudrasimha show him to 
have been a Ksatrapa in 180-81 A.C. (B.M.C. No. 205 and 
Gunda inscription L. 963). The closing years of Yajnasri's 
reign appear therefore to have been full off struggle with the 
two Mi overlord- 

ition by 
90 A.C. 
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We are now left with the Vilivayakuras and Madhariput- 
ras. ‘These are 
Gotamiputra Vilivayakura 
Vasisthiputra V 







As Baleocuros (Viliviyakura) was mentioned asa king by 
Ptolemy in his Geography (Ptolemy, Ibid., p. 175), along with 
Castana and Pulumavi, he would seem to he a ruler of certain 
repute. It is not unlikely that, like the Haritiputra Satakarnis 
of later times, he was a local chieftain who had claimed and 
maintained independence as a sovereign, in a part of the dis- 
membered Paithan kingdom, presumably before the recovery 
under Gotamiputra and Pulumavi. According to the evidence 
of the coins the Vasisthtputra Vilivayakura was the earlier of the 
two (B.M.C. Nos. 13,15,-21); some of his coins having been 
restruck by Madharipatra Sivalakura (B.M.C.) Nos. 25,26,29,30 
and one by Gotamiputra Vilivayakurn (B.M.C.) ‘The fact that 
latter restruck also coins of Madhariputra Sivalakura (B.M.C. 
No 52) shows that he (Gotamtputra) was the last of the three 

ings. 
Of the four Madhariputras, the Sakasena may, as a work- 
ing hypothesis, be held to be the son of the Satrap Satakarni 
nd of the daughter of Rudradaman. For the name of the 
king and of his mother point to connection with the Salas 
(R.B., p. 21, footnote 2) while the use of the metronymic 
is definitely due to Satakarni influence and connection® The 
locality where the inscription occurs also agrees with this view 
As the sister's son of Damajadasri and Rudrasimha the succes- 
sion to the satrapy under the Sakas would not violate the 
Satakarni® ideas of succession; the succession to the pater- 
nal satrapy at the same time, would agree with the Saka 
practice. The other three Madharipatras may have been 
sisters’ sons of this king and divided the remnants of the 
Paithan kingdom among themselves, using the metronymie to 
indicate that they all had (some kind of) legitimate claim to the 
royal title formerly held by Satakarnis. ‘The characters of the 
Jaggayyapeta inscription (of Madhariputra Siri Vira Purisadatta) 
1 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s suggestion that they were vicorays of 
Gotamiputra and Pulumavi is not tenable, 

‘Seo D. Bhandarkar I... Pebruary 1920, Appendix B. 

Ga ame meer a ghee eee tee 
hamme a compound of “Geka” and “ata,” indicating both lines of royal 
ions. 
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are held to be similar to those of the Sitakarni records, but to 
be of later date! This agrees with the hypothetical recon- 
struction offered above. 

This would bring the Gotamtputra Vilivayakura to the 
time when both the northern as well as the southern kingdom 
‘of the Satakarnis had broken up. There would be nothi 
improbable in a chieftain of the family (if Kurn=Kula) that had 
‘once asserted inde) it sovereignty, again driving out the 
Madharipatra ieieisbasa, ‘wis mug: hate eommsened we te 
part of his uncle's dominion. The Héritiputra Satakarnis were 
probably another branch of the royal family, who succeeded in 
asorting their sovereignty and holding it for sometime in the 
extreme south west of the realm, nearest to the district known 


‘a8 that of the Satakarnis. 
It need hardly be added that the above suj regard- 
ing the Chatarpana, the Vilivayakuras and wariputras are 


more or loss hypothetical and have heen put forward only for 
the sake of somplotenses ‘They do not affect any of the 
major conclusion drawn in the body of the essay proper. 


§ A, 8.8. To, Buddhiat AmarBwaté and Jaggayyapeta, 1887. 
Wot. x Liadors take 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1927. 





The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held_on Monday, the 7th February, 1927, at 5-30 ¥.s1. 





Present : 





His Excecuescy tHe Ricur Hox'’sen Vieror ALEXaN- 
pen Gxonae Ronenr Botwxn-Lyrrox, Kant. or Lvrrox, 
P.C.. G.C.1 E., Governor of Bengal, Patron. 

H. Tirrrr, Esg., M.A. F.G.S.. M.1.M.M. F.AS.B., 
ent, in the Chair. sf 
Membere 
Ghose, Hon'ble Mn Justioe © C. 
ie 


Dr, 8S. 











Bithnorjee, Me A.C. Hosnin, Dr Mi Hidayat 
Baansijee, Ste. MN, + Hubert, Me, Otto . 
Barwelle Liu-Coly SF. Hun. Prot M- Mabfusut 





Farneson, Me. "T: B, 





N 
Chatto, Dr. 8. K. 
Chaudhuri, De. Bot 
Chokbani, Me. JN. 
Chopra, Mr. BN. 
‘Christie, De, We 
Collet, Mee AL. 
Das. ote Br H.C. 








ive Dwarka- 





Datta, 

De, Mr. B: 

De} Mr. KC. : 
‘Deb, Raja Kehitindra: 


set Ham biggie ss 





Seca 
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Sarbadhikari, Sir 
Sarkar, Mr. Gani 
Seth, Mr, Mesrav! 









and several others, 


Visitora : 


Miller, Mr. W. HL 
Mohammed, 


Knight, Me Py 


Keylom, Afe- D- 

Tncisayy Sica, JH Watttagna Sie, Deve Brg. 

Lindsay. Mies. J. H va Mr Deva Brig 

Nillony Mies. We Bt. Wise se Jone 
and many others, 






‘The President ordered the distribution of the voting papers 

for the election of Officers and Members of Couneil for 1927, ax 

well as the voting papers for the election of Ordinary Fellows 

Dropoted by Counell, and. appointed Dr. L L. Fermor and Mr. 
. Ne ra to be scrutineers. 


xxii, 
invit 


"On the arrival of the Patron at 
duced the Council to him and 
ollowing words of welcome: 








Proceedings Annual Meeting. 





‘The Patron called upon t 
Annual Address. (See page ©.) 

The retiring President called upon the scratineers to 
report and announced the results of the ion of Council. 
(See page xiv.) 

‘The retiring President gave place to the Pre: 
who thanked the Society briefly as follows — 

“On behalf of the new Council, I thank the Members 
for electing us, and on my own behalf, I thank the out-going 
Council for the honour they have don nominating me a= 
President.” 

He then invited the Patron to address the Soviets 

‘The Patron then addressed the meeting. (See page x.) 

After the reading of the Patron’s address, the President for 
1927, on bel ty, thanked the Patron for his 

ddress. He regretted his inability to give an extem - 
pore appreciation of it as he suffered from a well-known attri- 
ute of the elephant which was not included in His Exc: 
umeration, a certain lack of nimbleness, He woul 
nk his Excellency for the handsome appre 
ety’s work and of the devotion and energy of its G 
Secretary to whom so much of its prosperity was duc 
Excellency’s endorsement of the Society's policy of inc 
endowments to mect maintenance charges was very W 
coming as it did from an administrator accustomed to. meet all 
expenditure from current re it carried all the more 
weight. 

He had much pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to His 
Excellency for the entertai nd eloquent address. 

‘The Yote of thanks having been adopted by 
the President for 1927 made the following 

Papers from four candidates had been received in competi- 
tion for the Elliott Prize for Scientit reh for the year 
1926 and the Trustees had judged the papers of one candidate 
deserving of the award 

‘The Elliott Prize for the year had accordingly been award- 
ed to Dr, Bidhubbusan Ray, for meritorious publications on the 
subject of Physics and the President requested the Patron 
to bestow the medal on the recipient. 

‘The Patron then handed over the medal to Dr. Bidhubhu- 
san Ray. 

On report of the Scrutineers, the following candidates were 
declared duly elected Ordinary Fellows of the Asintic Society of 


Bengal. 
1. Major R. Knowles. 
2. Mr. Johan van Manen. 
3. Dr. B. Sabni. 
4. Mr, A.C. Woolner. 





e retiring President to read his 














dent for 1927, 
























































‘clamation, 
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After, tiers announcements, the President for 1037, 
declared the Annual Mecting to be dissolved, but invited 
guests (0 examine a collection of exhibits. The re 

it and the incoming President conducted the 
examine the exhibits. (For the descriptive list of the exhibite, 


page 
ioe ocuincsad By 
President for 1927, after which. fan Ordinaty Stoatht iy Mcotine 
was called for the transaction of business ‘By Members, whilst 
the visitors inspected the exhibits. 








ANNUAL ADDRESS, 1926-27. 


Your Excentescy, Lapies, ano Gustiemen, 

_ It is customary for your President at the Anniversary 
Meeting to bring before you those matters of importance which 
have happened to the Society during the past year. 

1 may perhaps preface my remarks by saying that 1 hay 
for the greater part of the vear been an absentee. Reasons of 
health made it imperative for me to leave India last May and 
since my return in November the exigencies of the service to 
which T belong have necessitated my absence from Caloutta 
since December, 

In this country of officiating appointments the lesson that 
no man is indispensable is early learnt, and the work of the 
Society has been efficiently carried on by the senior Vice-Presi- 
dents and the Council you elected last year 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General paid a 
visit to the Society on the 22nd December last. and he has 
graciously consented to become Patron of the Society, thus 
continuing the long line, fram Warren Hastings to the present 
day, of Governors-General who have held office as Patrons. 

It is a matter of personal satisfaction that Tam able to an- 
nounce that the number of members has increased to 552 and is 
now greater than at any other period of the Society's history. 
The previous highest number was in 1912, when T had the 
privilege of being Honorary General Secretary. 1 am aware 
that these are mere coincidences but it is pleasant to have been 
the victim of them. Tam not convinced that number= merely. 
gratifying as these may be, form the best criterion for assessing 
the prosperity of the Society. The result may be due to 
enthusiastic propaganda by a few members. Our turnover of 
members is too, 
short pertods o 
are not al right character. Another and. perhaps 
better way of judging our prosperity is by the number and 
quality of the papers submitted for publication. During the 
Year the number lins increased and I think the quality has been 
fully maintained. While Lam speaking of papers, I may be per- 
mitted to point out that the condition in which papers are sent 
in often leaves a great deal to be desired. ‘This throws a great 
burden on the General Secretary and Sectional Secretaries. 
Papers should be prepared so that they may be sent at once 
to the printers and authors should remember that corrections 
and additions made in the S are source of additional 
expense to the Society. If an author considers his paper 
worthy of publication, it is surely worth a little extra Ase 5 
in preparing it for the press. 
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So long as the Society exists, the memory of our illus- 
trios founder is hardly likely to be forgotten, but his name 
has never been perpetuated by the foundation of any prize in 
his honour until this year, when in July, Dr. Brahmachari made 
over to the Society investments of the face value of Rupecs 
three thousand, the accumulated interest of which should be 
few years for the presentation of a gold medal, 
to be called the “Sir William Jones Gold Medal,” for 
metitorious work in literature and in science (including medi- 
cine) alternately. As the generous donor has suggest 

medal shall be awarded for work done in A: 

under which the award is made require careful 
Needless to say this gift has been gratefully ac: 
Council on behalf of the Society. 

At the Ist Annual Meeting I remarked that our Library 

ought to be one of the great assets of the Society in attracting 
* and keeping old members. This question was forcibly 
brought to the attention of the Couneil by the generous action 
‘of our Honorary Treasurer, Dr, Hora, and a sum of approxi- 
mately three thousand rupees was subscribed by members of 
Council for library purposes and an appeal has also been made 
to the general borly of members The idea brought forward 
by Dr. Hora and appealing to me very strongly. was that 
this money should form the nucleus of a fund which should be 
allowed to accumulate, with such additions as may be made 
to it from time to time, until the interest amounts to a 
figure of practical value to be used for library purposes. I 
am fully aware that this is building for posterity. Yet the 
Society is to-day 143 years old and there is no apparent reason 
why it should not last for another 140 years. Some of you 
may think that it would be better to spend the money sub- 
scribed on the immediate needs of our Library. As the appeal 
issued by the Council is still open for sympathetic reception, 
referably coupled with tangible results, I propose to lay 
fore you a fow ideas on the difficulties experienced and 
expenses incurred by library of a learned institution. In 
choosing this subject I know that, I am addressing ap audi: 
ence of librarians, but a private library is on quite a different 
footing. A wise man of old, apparently a librarian, once said 
“Much study is a weariness to the flesh and to the making of 
hooks there is no end.” What would have been his remarks at 
the present I am unable to say- 

‘The Library of this Society consists at the present day of 
approximately 100,000 volumes and grows at the rate of 00 
volumes a year. It is therefore obvious that a considerable 
‘area of the Society's building must be allotted to the library 
and also provision made for future expansion. When this 

was renovated, the floors of the side rooms were 
ly strengthened The wise policy of installing steel 
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pted by the 
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shelving bas provided extra space and provision has thus been 
made for library expansion for some years to come. 

‘The yearly increase of books is due roughly to three causes, 
donations from members and others interested in our work, 
acquisitions made from the library fund, varying from year to 
year, and exchange with other learned societies. The last 
are ‘usually serials, a serial being defined as a publication 
appearing at intervals to which there is no apparent end in 
sight. Our own Journal is a serial 

‘These books are of all sizes, from duodecimo to elephant 

of all kinds of paper, and in all kinds of binding from 
Paper to morocco. Some are illustrated by plates. In fact, they 
are of all classes and conditions," Before these, books ean be 
laced on our shelves, they must be stamped and slips prepared 
ec this Gard hase? Oueikin Mante ke abeobod te at tone 
numbers are consecutive. Many of them require to be bound 
and the binding of the serials must conform with that pre- 
viously used. 

It seems to be a general assumption that once books are 
placed on the shelves there is no further need to worry. This 

quite mistaken, It is after the books are placed on the 
shelves that the troubles of the librarian commence. In this 
country there are three menaces to books which have con 
stantly to be contended with, dust, climate and insects. 

Tneed not enlarge on the action of dust. Tt is essential 
that books should be kept clean. Dust works into the binding 

nd between the leaves. It is unpleasant also to handle a book 
h a nice thick layer of dust on the top. It is fairly obvious 
that the mechanical handling of a large number of books is a 
matter of expense and of continually increasing expense. 

The ‘of Calcutta is not ideal for books. You 
aware of its variabilit 
‘This variation is one of the chief canses of deterio- 
types of paper, the heavily adulterated and 
doctored papers. Deterioration cannot be absolutely prevented 
but it can be delayed by exposing books to the ait. For this 
also it is necessary for the books to be taken out of the shelves. 
‘The paste and gum which are used in binding also deteriorate 
and this is very often helped by the peculiar methods employed 
by the average “duftri” when dusting. 

All in this room must be well acquainted with the depre- 
dations caused by insects among books, the neat circular hole of 
the borer insects, the fanciful pattern eaten out of a certain class 
of bindings by young cockroaches and beetles. Luckily in this 
library we have almost entirely got rid of the old wooden book- 
‘case with its glass doors that never fitted, » repository for dust 
fand with cracks and crannies in whioh insects could lark with 
impunity. Steel shelving does not provide a home for insects 
ind the books are open to the air. ‘The attacks of fresh insects 
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can be combated by the use of a poisoned paste during binding, 
keeping books clean and by volatile insectivides,  Ourepredeces: 
sors used “nim” leaves and various powders. It may be 
asked whether, with these means at our disposal, itis not 
possible to rid’ our books entirely of insects. It ought to. be 
possible in time but we possess many old books and our building 
is an old one. Vigilance should never be relaxed 
Let us assume that our books are properly bound, clean, 
and free from insects, It is a good collection but it lacks the 
essential factor which will bring it into touch with our mem 
bers and particularly those away from Caleutta, an up-to-date 
catalogue. I dé not wish to infer that the collection is entirely 
‘There is a catalogue issued some years ayo Wut 
it is an author's catalogue only and it suffers from ir 
ness. In these days of specialisation no catalogue 0 
complete, either as regards author or subject. A complete 
catalogue would not be confined to printed books only and 
should include serials. Such work is of « special character and 
requires a more than nodding acquaintance with most Eu 
and Eastern languages. A supplement should also be pul 
at the end of every five years. It represents an ideal 
sought after, so that all our members may be fully aquainted 
with, and kept informed of, the contents of the Society's library. 
No sermon can he counted complete without a moral. 
‘The moral is that the appeal on bebalf of the Library ix and 
‘open to response by substantial donations. 
y Say that it is the duty of the Council to allot 
funds from the Society's income to put our Library into good 
order. The Society certainly is financially sound, thanks to 
the foresight of our predecessors who founded the’ Permanent 
Reserve, but the income of the Society is barely sufficient for 
its needs. It is one of the few Societies I know which has not 
raised its entrance fee and subscription since the war, and 1 
hope it never may have to do so. 3 
‘To-night we meet with a sense of impending Mss. ‘This 
is the last occasion on which we shall have the privilege of 
hearing His Excellency, the Governor of Bengal, at our Annual 
Meetings. During the period he has been at the head of this 
great Province, he bas shown his whole-hearted appreciation 
of every scientific, literary and artistic effort. His presence at 
our Annual Meetings and the addresses he has delivered have 
been a source of encouragement, and . I am convinced, 
contributed materially to our prosperity. We hope that he 
will remember the Asiatic Society and take an interost in our 
future. In order that the links forged during the past vears 
may not be entirely severed, T would ask him to consent to be 


of Fellows. 
See epicc peas as ated aclaeens wr onda uo.oo without a ref 
erence to our Secretary, Mr. Johan van ‘His whole- 
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hearted devotion to the interests of the Society no words of 
mine can adequately describe, 

To-night T my office, I have very greatly appre- 
ciated the honour you conferred upon me a year ago. T hope to 
hand over my responsibilities to a personal friend, an old member 
of the Society, who has served it in many capacities, a member 
of the service to which I belong, a distinguished chemist and 
mineralogist, and one who will work for the interests of the 
Society, Dr. ‘Christie, 


GH. Tree. 
Pth February, 1927. 





PATRON'S ADDRESS. 


SreEcn sy His Excettency Lorp Lytrox, Goverxor o1 
BeNoat, av THE ANNUAL MEETING oF THE AstATIC 
Sovtery oF Bexoat ox Tae 7rn Feorvany, 1927. 


Dn. Cumisriz, Lapres aso Gentiewen, 

Tam afraid that all my spece! 
until I finally disappear from among you must be variations of 
the one note of farewell. This is the fourth occasion on which 
ve honoured me with an invitation to your annual 
and it is also the last time that L shall have this privi- 
lege. ‘This is not my final leave taking with the members of 
your Society as you have kindly invited me to attend an "Ab 
Home” on an afternoon in March. But there will be no 
Speeches on that occasion and this must, therefore, be my 
farewell speech to you. I fear Lam becoming like an actor 
who continues to appear on the stage after announcing his 
retirement until his friends begin to wonder when they will 
really see the last of him. I might almost borrow the words of 
Charles IT, to whom the editor of an influential Calcutta news- 
paper recently compared me, and say “I am sorry Gentlemen, 
that Tam so unconscionable a long time a’dying.”” 

My first object must be to thank you for the honour 
you have done me in electing me an Honorary Fellow. ‘This has 

en me great pleasure and enables me to feel that even after 
Fhave returned to Bngland there will be ono lit 
will still bind me to Bengal. Your Fellows are al 
learning and distinction that I feel it a proud privilege to be 
included among their number. 

Mr. Tipper has spoken very kindly of my s: 
and personal interest in, the work of this Society. T aan assure 
you that I have gained more than I have given by my associa 
tion with it. Here I have encountered patient study and true 
scholarship, learning pursued for its own sake and an honourable 
rivalry in giving rather than getting. The atmosphere of this 
learned Society is a pleasant change from that in which I have 
had to work. Tt has been a privilege to me to make the 
acquaintance of your scholars and I have counted your annual 
meetings as one of my yearly pleasures. 

ME, ‘Tipper has referred with satisfaction to the fact that 
the Society created two records in point of numbers in the 
yeats when he was its General Secretary and its President, 
Sespesdi eels, | MAy-T, also) expose satlalactions 68 a SUsIlNe At 

like Mr. ‘Tipper I mention as no more than a coincidence, 
though a happy one. When I addressed the Society for the 








from now onwards 
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ne its membership was the lowest on record for 20 years 
now that Iam addressing it for the last time the membershii 
has reached its highest point. ‘This is 
the growing interest taken by the public 
At the same 







index of the prosperity o! 
h . the need is for members who will remain 
members and identify themselves permanently with the interests 
and activities of the Society. But quite apart from numbers 
there is evidence of progress and vitality. When we consider 
the output of work during the past year, the completion of 
the catalogues and price lists of the Bibliotheca Indien, the 
new books acquired, the progross made with the catalogue of 
nskrit manuscripts and with the preparation of that of the 
Arabic and Persian manuscripts as well as the general arrange- 
ment and classification of the Society's treasures, T think you 
have good reason to be satisfied with your achievements, All 
this proves that the vitality of the Society is still strong and 
instinct with the ideals with which its illustrious founder 
established it. The President has again referred to the whole- 
hearted devotion of the General Secretary, Mr. van Manen, to 
and untiring energy the Society 
‘owes so much, I desire to associate myself with his tribute. 
T know how much the present prosperity of the Society is due 
to Mr. van Manen, but I feel sure he will agree with me that all 
his efforts would’ be in vain without the wise direction and 
enthusiastic inspiration of the President and Council, the whole- 
hearted support of the general body of member= and the loyal 
co-operation of the staff 
‘The President has taken as the subject of his address this 
year the question of the Library, which as he rightly si 
Should be one of its most valuable assets, He has explained to 
us the various problems with which a librarian has to deal and 
it must be obvious to every one that apart from the necessity 
of addin; books and keeping it up to date. the cost of 
maintaining a lending library, such as this, liable as it is to the 
ravages of climate and insects, must be very considerable 
‘The fund, therefore, which has been started by Dr. Hora 
‘of the utmost value, and I should like to see enough money 
taised in response to the appeal to defray the cost of maintaining 
jing library for all time, leaving it to posterity to do 
the same by the acquisitions which they make. T put forward 
Jast year a similar suggestion with reference to the Society as a 
whole—namely, that each year’s additions should be fully 
endowed. I have lately seen one or two conspicuous examples 
of this in other spheres and I do not see why it should not 
fe possible here. Generous patrons of education have often 
been glad to endow a school. Libraries are the schools of 
grown-up men, and have an equal claim on such generosity. I 
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trust that your Society may find its Maecenas— 
and generous patron, who by en 

jor himself the praise of his o 

‘atitude of posterity. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I was tempted by the antiquity 
of this Society to recall in’ my first address the emotions of 
Napoleon in ‘the presence of the pyramids, and to-day in 
speaking to you for the last time Iam impelled to return to the 
same thought. I do indeed feel proud to think that I have 
been made an Honorary Fellow of a Society which is as old 
as the United States of America, which was established before 
the Freneh revolution, which has seen the downfall of many 
ancient dynasties and the birth ef many new nations, which 
includes among its members past and present the best scholars 
of their age, and embodied in whose books is to be found 
the best intellectual thought for every country in the world 
‘Throughout its long history, undisturbed by political erises and 
international upheavals, this Society has steadily pursued its 
task of accumulating and publishing to the world knowledge of 
all that is best and deepest and greatest in India, thus making 
India known and honoured all over the world, and laying 
the foundations of a solid understanding and mutual respect 
Letween the East and the West. 

‘To know an individual you must be able to see below 
the surface of his mere external appearance, you must know 
and understand the thoughts of his heart’ So too 
nation, ‘Those who judge by external evidence alone will be 

nisled. ‘To know India you must know something of her soul, 
nd material for its study is to be found here. 

In one of my farewell speeches recently 1 spoke of some 
disappointment that I had experienced in the political sphere 
doring my term of office. I should be sorry if I were to con’ 
the impression to any one by what I then said that disillusion- 
ment and disappointment were all that I had found in India. 
‘That is far from being the case. Perhaps it is those who come 
to India with the belief that they have something to teach who 
are most likely to be dissatisfied with the response they receive, 
but those who come to lear T am confident, not be 
disappointed I am not ashamed to confess that it is only 
in those matters where I thought my knowledge was greatest 
‘and where I believed I had something to contribute that I have 
found disillusionment. The India that J did not know and of 
which I have come to know a little during the last five years 
has given me rich and unexpected treasures of experience that T 
nd 





enlightened, 







































































value all my life. I bave found the things which are 
peoub pbs st arpa greeter than tome sn ie eer 
copy from others. ‘That which is indigenous and genuine and 
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ducts and thoughts of my 





wn country which fail to impress me 
m they are offered to me as Indian goods. How little should 
value the opinion of a man who came to India and 

ed of her roads but said nothing of her rivers, who 
iticized the monotony of her scenery and had never « 
Himalayas, who fudged of her architecture by. the V 
Memorial, or her literature by the daily press! Even so, he is 
an unreliable interpreter of the thought of India who can only 
heat her voice in the resolutions of Ce 

























ity, their calm dignity. 

of strength, their 
complete. self-con superb humil 
qualities that might well be held up as ideals of character by 
those who are responsible for the training of youth. ‘The 
country that has produced and tamed the elephant has surely 
as much to be proud of as a country that bas produced the 
steam engine, and a people that had acquired the qualities 
of the elephant would have no cause to fear or hate any other 
people in the world. 

You may think, perhaps, that I have wandered far from 
the Asiatic Soviety of Bengal, but believe me that I hy 
derived during the last five years from my intercourse with 
your Society the same thoughts, the same pleasure, the same 
happy memories, the same inspiration as I derived from the 
great beasts that bore me so safely and skilfully through 
the jungle. If an elephant could speak I am sure it would 
speak in Sanskrit. Its indifference to the fussiness of all lesser 
creatures and the willing service which it renders to the 
ignorant but kindly Mahout who neck and whom 
‘at any moment it could trample seemed to me a 
symbol of the dignity of this Society and of the service which 
its scholars willingly render to the public. Pundits and el 
phants, then, are things which are associated in any mind, they 
alike aronse my deepest respect and I shall ever be grate 
to the country that has made me acquainted with them both, 

In taking my leave of you I must again thank you for the 
hospitality you have shown me during the years that I have 
lived in Calcutta and for the honour you have conferred apon 
me by admitting me to your fellowship. I hope the Society 
will Jong continue its valuable work and I wish it many years 
of continued prosperity. 
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Exnimrep sy THe GrorootcaL Sunvey ov ENpAa. 


(1) Pour fraymente of @ Meteorite, The fall occurred in the 
\cighbourhood of Dabra in the 
the Indore State on the 26th June, 1925, 
(2) Ruby in Limestone, Mogok, Burra. 
(3) Sapphire im Limestone, Mogok, Burma, 
(4) Turquoise in Koynite “Tale schist, Rak 
‘Bihar and Orissa, 
(G) Zine Hlente, Lower Dow 
Waal 
(6) SIVArErncOS, A Mioces® Leora Ane 
‘Tun Mos? Pionanin Axcerron or Max 
Skulls of a Gorilla. af jordern tan, and the jaw of 
Heidelberg Man are exhibited for comparison with the 
uodel of the jaw of Sivapitheous: 














. Anji Valley, Jari Provines, 











Human Characters of Sivapithecus. 








ike Characters of Sivapithecus. 


nd front premol 
‘still fanetionary. 





3. Aligoment of canine with cheek tects, 
4: Absence of chin. 





iin the fegding and social habits and the adoption of 
Drticulate speech. ‘Therefore (1) and. (3) became unecessary 
And modifications in regard to (3) and (4) provided more room 
{the moveroant of the tongue to fanning 

"A. table, indicating the probable ancestry of Mai 
Anthropold Apes, is exhibited. 











2. Exutrrep py Mr. J. A. Cuarstas. 
Some Manuscripts anit documents of interest. 


Q) Mi‘at-i-Jahao-Nama. 
ci-Rtetestabt: 
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(8) A Deed of a widow who sold herself during the Great 
Farnine of Bengal, 1770. 
(7) Bolagi Das—MuraqgaiJahan-Nums. Printed. 
{8} athea (7 )-"A' Grammar of the Bongell Language 1775, 
"ranted. 





3. Exurmrrep ny Dr. S. L, Hona. 


(1) Certain Volumes of Manuscript Drawings of animals in 
the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 












of the Indus 
‘waa pont in 







to. the member 
wrooat Fund for the: 


manuscripts in their old dilapidated condition are 
exhibited, while With them are plased those that we have 
how properly presrved at considerable cont. 








(2) An Albino Magur Clarias batrachus (Linn.). 


‘he normal colouration of the Bengal Muagur ix dark above, 
pith "the ‘belly and. the ndorsico of the head light. Sometimes 
Traverse rows of spots are presont along the of the 


tial tail” Inthe abnormal specimen, exhibited here, the, whole 
Sf'the body’ is white with the exception of a few patches of the 
ey aaron bere is exhibited alongside for the sake of 

» OR normal specimen for ° 
comparison. 


(3) Peouliar Fishing Implement from the Kangra Volley. 


‘The lement consists of three of! twine knotted 
beeiorens ete eee Pees tages 





a 
3 fish re caught in the 
* "A fishing noose Used by the Semm Nagas is also exhibited. 


| 4. Exurerrep sy Mn. A. F. M. Appur Att 
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{heir sousions have had to be adjourned. peading the determi 
to 





) 
of Indictment against Mr. George Stratton and others 
for the murder of Georse Lord Piget (Home Dept. Paty * 
Dated Srd November, 177 Nova) 











(4) Original notes and minutes on the promotion of European 
Literature among the natives of India by = . 
() Hon. A. Ross, dated 7th Macch, 1835. 

Me. H. Prinsop, and Hon, Lt.-Col, Morison, CB. 
(ii) Bir. HE Prinsep'e moinate, dated 1th February, 1885, 

N.B—The romarks and notes in pencil at the foot of 
Ar. H. Pansop's minuto are apparently in. the handwating of 
Hon. ‘T. 13. Macaulay but tho signature and some. words are 
defaced, (Home Dept. Pub. Dated ith March, 1883. No, 10 

» 

















‘* minute on the promotion of educatios 
among natives of ‘India. (Home Dept. Gov. Geni’, 
Dated 24th November, 1839, No. 10.) 

(6) Incorpo ¥ of Calcutta with adapta 
tions for the. 
Pub: 














yatom of 
Pub. Dated 





(Home Dept. Pub. Dated 12th May, 


1864, Now. 44-45.) 
(10) Introduction of stamps in suppremion of the syrter 


‘of money payments a postage. (Home Dept. Pulx ‘Dated 
Tou May 1858, No. 64). PE i 
(11) Proclamation by Nana Dande Punt, the estebrated *« Nana 
< Sahib" "Gt" Mutiny: tame. (Home Dept. Pub. Dated 3th 
August, 1887, No. 437.) 
(12) Brom Nana Parnavis, minister of the Poshwa, (For. Dept. 
Porm.’ Dated uth November, 1785, No. 91) 
(13) From the Peshwa Baji Rao II. (For. Dept. Pera Dated 
2008 September, 1708, No. 361.) 
(4) From Haidar Bog Khan, a ministor of Nawal Asafud 
Daulah. (Bor. Dept. Pers. Dated 11th August, 1789, No. 176.) 
(U5) Plan for establishing ‘m Route. for sail trom. Tndin 











England via Hod Son. (For. Dept. Pol. Dated 11th September, 
ISIE Now 720. if 





am for m title to her heic 
letter from the former in 


5. Exnisrrep sy Mn. H. C. Das-Gurra. 
Reptilian Remains from the Lameta Beds of Jabbalpur. 


“There are.a fow localities in India where remains of dinosaurian 
ropliice are known to ogeur and Jabbalpur is one of therm. 
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Both the specimens were obtained from a hill within the 
cantonment area of Jabalpur. The bigger spociinen is only « 
part of the humerus of « fairly big-sized herbivorous dinosaur, 
[nd belongs tu the genus Titanosaurus. ‘The smaller specimen 
is the tooth of « carnivorous dinosnurian reptile 





. Exmisrrep py Ma. Vinayak Lar Kanna. 
(1) Picture of Siva (water colour), about 

hole of Mahimnnastava inscribed in 0 

"1 t 300: years old 

ished daring the reign of Akbar. 





Yours old, with the 








7. Exwimrep sy Rasa Ksurrixpna Deu. 
roduetion of the original Sanad (with 
he hereditary. title of" Raja Mahasa\ 
guzel, dated 10 satar, 100 Hijra 
Kai Mahasai, ancestor of Rajah 
Kai Mahasai of Bansberia Raj, the present 
holder of the title. 









A photographic 
translation) contorrin, 





8. Exmiurrep wy Mn. K. Biswas. 
Algal Flora of the Chitka Lake. 


Mustrations of some of the interosting brackish water plants 
ggrrins in the Chile’ Lake,” Some of ‘igao are food for 

shea: and Gracilaria Confervoides and Grateloupia filicina are 
yory fascinating for their beautiful colour “and the graceful 
Testoons which they form on rocks along the margin of the lake, 
Detailed descriptions are added to each plate. 








9, Exnrmrrep ny Dr. M. Hipavar Hosary. 
Mlustrated Islamic Manuscripts from the Society's Collections. 
1, Jamnit wt-Tawartkb (D.a1). 


A sinall of the groat historical work of Rashidu'd-Din, 
whose mame was Fadlu'ligh b. “Imfdi'd-Dawla (D.718: 
1518) containing 21 Persian pietares. 

2, Ain-i-Akbari (D.5). 0 


‘Tho well-known work on India, containing w description 
and's statistical account. of the Mughal Empire under Akbar 
the. Grene, by” Aba Fadl’ w. VatubSeate “Allhmt, (D.1011/1 
con ero jctures, at the beginning and. one 
$2'iite midlale of the alesssscript: 


2 %. Amirasma (1.20). 


‘A biography of an Afzhin Chief, Amira'd-Dawla Mubammad 
Amie Rhino.” Composed in 1240/i820 by Bostwan Lal aur 
famed’ Shadan of “Bilgram. Containing about 50 palatings 
‘Of modern Indian style. 


4. Sawara'l-Aqaltm (D.228). 



















E A compeniiivm on general geography with special referen 
- “to “wonders of various “Ecomposod._ in 748/1947-13 
land dedicated to Muraffaride prince Mubarisu'd-Din Muhammad 


a 








EF ah Pegs | ee 
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(719-700/1913-1359) of Pare and Kirmso. The manuscri 
franseribed in 1054. AH. ‘and containa ‘30 small. wal 
Paintings depicting the © wonders.” 
Tafethu'lLmaeme (D.119). 
A doweription of the remarkable huildings of Ages. Composed 
by Sil" Chand, who dedicated hie work to JS. Lushington 
Coitector Magistrate in Agra i e 
< deawingn. 
ah Afaria (D4). 
‘A story of the. adventures of Princess NOeh Afaria and her 
lovers, containing 43 pictures of modern Persia Sty 
7. Shahnama (No,70) 


A poetical work of Abd'l-Qasimn Firdawal Taat (D.411/1020), 
Ilustrated with S curious miniature paintings in the Safawide 
(Porsian) style.” The manuscry hs 
two full-page ornamented frontiapiece. 

8. Jain-i-Jum (Na.24). 

A Sufleo-didactie: 






























% ‘Thmarnama (N 


A vorsifiod history of ‘TimGe by Hatift (19,727/1920-1921) 
containing three paintings of Persian style. 


10, Futaiyu'l-Huramayn (Na,01). 


A Yersified devcription of the places of pilgrimage at Mocon 
and Medina by Mabyt [fei ().00%/1020-1827). Copied in OSt 
ACH. by Ghulim "All and contains numerous illustrations, 


UL, ‘Tho sarae (Na.89). 
12, The sare (Na. 90). 
18. Diwan-i-Makbfi (Nb.122), 

‘The wellknown collection of pocuas ascribed to Aucangsib's 


‘sldeat daughter Ztba'n-Nisa, who used the Takgballuy ** 
(D.1114/1703) containing four pietares ia Indian style. 


MM. Zi}. Sadia-i-Suleant (3.24). 

















(D.870/1474-1475) 
tinge illustrating 





Majmava (Oa, 51). 
A collection of Persian translations of different Sanskrit works, 
containing three miniature paintings. 
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17, Yaisut Zulaykba (Na. 

A Mathnawi poem of Jamis Yasul Zulaykb 
Pushtd, Containing several pictures, . 

+Aj@'ibu'l-Haqn'iq-i-Aurangsbsht (D, 254), - 


A rare voluminous encyclopedia Hidayatu'tinh b, 
crayaht al : 















A Persian translation of the Mahsbharata, containing more 
than a dozen pictures in modern style. 


10. Exmimirep sy Mn. Sarva Cuorx Law. 
Models of five bird-traps used in parts of the Hughti District, 


1) Dugharé Phand: A contrivance of varying sizes usual 

Iaced on ground nenr jheels and toarshes to Catch birds like ing 

mr, hecon and white-breasted waterchen, ‘Mado of two pieces 

of split Uamnboos, both bent Iie hows with two strings which are 

Stored with bitd:lime aud ia between them are tied two inboots 
‘which gorvn as bait, 

(i) dia a "For catching smaller Binds Made of uve. very 
fine pieces of split bamboor which, while in uso, are tod wit 
thirond i one end (an insect is tied to the thread also), the Tattor 
remaining fixed to the ground the other end of oach ia bent so. 











edie 
(3) Tai-Chonch Phand: named after pai bres of which it ix 
made; specifically used to snare heron and watershen. No bird: 
Tirne ia ec in this ease. 
(a) Ghorar-Bals Phand: so named from the horse-bairs of 
itin composed. It resembles (3) in many’ respects. Used 
luring dove, mye, 





11. Exnirrep sy Mason R. B. Sryoun Szwbu, 
Skulls from Mohenjo-Daro. = 
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obviously a true burial. ‘The skeleton is quite recent The other ” 
two appear to be contemporaneuus with Mohonjo:Darg eivilica. 
Won and are probably: between 4,000 and 3,000 years old 
© 12. Bxuuneren py Mr. Jonas vax Mawes 
(1) A collection of Lepcha Manuscripts. 
In India there are « number of local dialects and tan 
syhich so on the road fo ‘extinction "Fhe nutnber of 
Sach group ix «mall, the number of literate members of the gravy 
Stil armaller. “Amoaget these languages te the Sikbinese langungo 
Called "Rong ‘or Lepoha. The script for’ this. language: wan 
invented “about two ‘centuries “age The vaxtant. literature 
Comprises about 30 differont works.” Most of then are Huddhiot 
Production, Ieesly translated from the Tibetan. "Ait MSS. re on 
‘The older ones on indigeanus paper; the newer one 
Weltten in English copy books. The callestion exhibited is of the 
two typos. “Of the newer MSS. in the posession of the exhibitor 
(about 120 in number) halt wore due Ur only m few sopyiete,. OF 
these the most prolific one has rorently sited.” ew mmanncripts 


(2) A Pibetan Spirit-trap. 















ingenious apirit-trap. 
night colours. "Act 












caught ily ina spider's web. These contrivances are 
called mdor (pronounce da}, and" vary in-form and. colours 
According to the variour ist mocts, ax woll as wcconding to 


tie kindof spit that ix to be enticed. Tho present sample ir one 
’ {nth gelugp manner, and is called shal-skjury face: rejentor 
. ‘Tho comtral pole ts the's palacs for the chiet spicit. "ive wolves 
minor contrivances are the “out-houses for his attendants. 
13. Exmivrren oy tHe Generar Szcreran 
(1) Phe Society's Publications of 1926. 
4 (a) Bibliotheca 1 
Catalogues. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1926. 


‘The Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal has the 
honour to submit the following report on the state of the 
Society's affairs during the year ending 31st December, 1926 


Ordinary Members. 


The calculated total of Ordinary Members on the roll of 
the Sooiety at the close of 1926 was 552 as against 462 at the 
close of 1925. ‘This means a net increase of 90 during the year, 
which constitutes a record far in advance of any previous net 
inorease for a single year. Th ber of new elections in this 
year rose to 153, again surpassing the previous yeor's record, 
and mi ntaining itself above the hundred mack for throe years in 
Shocession. It is scarcely possible to expect that such a pheno- 
menally high number of admissions could be permanently 
maintained in the future. 

Gains and losses during the year were as follows :— 


Gains. Losses, 





























01d elections carried forward 3) Applications withdrawn 2 
Now slections 1 Elections lapsed a 
Ronignations withdrawn 2 | Elections curried forward <2 18 
Bath ene nou 
ations 

Role 38 ° 

= Rule «0 x 8 

Total .. Y . 16a | Total .. a) 





Initial total 462 ; net gain 90; final total 652. 


With the year’s gain the previous losses in Membership for 
another six years in, the history of the Society, (1009-1914) 
have been again wiped out ee ‘our previous record-total of 519 
RawtOviesaa bean Diagn ‘May we never again fall 
‘below the 2a Tudamater of deetioan that lensed on 
Recount of non-payment of the entrance fee wax rather high, 
Hamely 17. ‘The remarke on this subject made in last years 
report may be referred to. Our membership registers continue 

to te kept ‘carefully and the various cross-checks gave 
Tewalte witioh 


A strict and sce ae application of the prescriptions of 


pete 28 eet nes ‘the margin Seat a 
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eral old and especially respected members whose memory 
be cherished in the annals of the Society and for whose 
departure the Society is the poorer. Amongst them were :— 
Khan Saheb Abdul Wali (1894). 
Jatindra Nath Rai Cl 










n Ganguli (1912), 
lur Lalit Mohun Singh (1912) 


Associate Members. 
ber During 1026 the following was elected an Assooiate Mem- 
er — 
Durga Das Mukherjee, M.Sc. 

‘The following Associate Member became an Ordinary Mei 
bor at the expiry of the period of five years for which he ha: 
heon elected an Associate Member :— 

Dr. Sahay Ram Bose. 
During the present year no Associate Members were lost 
The present number stands at 12; statutory maximum 15. 








Special Honorary Centenary Members. 

Our two Honorary Centenary Members have remained with 
us, 

Ordinary Fellows. 

Av the Annual Meeting held on the Ist Februa 

following Member was elected an Ordinary Fellow = 
Rey. P. 0. Bodding. 
‘The name of the following Ordinary Fellow, who bad 


ceased to"be a member under Rule 40, at the end of 1921, has 
now been omitted from the list of Ordinary Fellows : — 
Dr. M. W. Travers, F.R.S. (1910). 
dor NgQtlinary Fellows were lost by death or resignation 
luring the year. 
At the end of 1926 the number of Ordinary Fellows was 
4, statutory maximum 50. 


Honorary Fellows. 

Daring the year we lost through death the undermentioned 
Honorary Fellow:— —~ 

Dr. Edward Granville Browne (1911), 


1926, the 
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No Honorary Fellows were elected during the year. 
‘The number at the end of 1926 was 25, statutory maxi- 
mum 30. 


Obituary. 





During the year the Soviety received, to its great regret 
news of the death of two of its former Presidents -— 

Sir Alfred Woodley Croft. 

Lord Carmichael, first Baron of Skirling. 


Office Bearers. 


‘There were but few changes in the composition of the 
Council during the year. 

To the Council's great regret the President, Mr. G. H. 
Tipper, had to leave India under pe: tory medical orders 
from April to November, during which time Dr. Brahmach« 
acted as President under the rules. The Council expressed its 
sympathies to the President. After his return Mr. Tipper had 
again to be absent from Calcutta, in December, and Sir jendra: 
Nath Mookerjee, being back in India, acted for him during this 
period. 

Mr H. E. Stapleton resigned his seat on the Council with 
effect from |-26, on account of his departure from India, and 
the Rev. P. O. Bodding was co-opted in his place on the Goun- 
cil as Anthropological retary. 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee was absent from India from 
ee. to September and Mr. Perey Brown from April to 

‘tober. 

Mr. P. C. Mahalanobis was absent from India from the 15th 
May and resigned his seat on the Council in September. ‘The 
place was left unoccupied. 

Dr. Hora was absent from Calcutta from May 16th till the 
gnd of June during which period the General Secretary officinted 
for him. 6 . 

Lt.-Col. Barwell was absent from Calcutta during Septem- 
ber, und the General Secretary officiated for him. 
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ly been made to undertake work hitherto negleoted and to clear 
tip confusion in past records and accumulations, requiring 
urgent atten One great improvement, however, was made 
by the appointment, during the year, of a Head Clork, on the 
2ist of May. Mr. P.O. Matthai, the incumbent, has proved x 
reliable worker and has fully justified the expectations regarding 
his capabilities. 

It is clear that the office of the 
fully, satisfactory if it is so wel 
ean be performed by it without undue strain 
cum of leisure at the end of the day, 
of continually hectic set At present there is still too much 
over-time work required to regard the position as satisfactory 
It is the well-known unending chain of: greater activity pro- 
ducing greater income ; greater income permitting a larger staff ; 
« larger staff performing more efficient work ; and more efficient 
work bringing greater prosperity and a larger membership. It 
seams, however, entirely probable that vigorous vitality can lead 
to the fulfilment of all requirements a qualified, expert 
and numerically sufficient staff, which at the same time ts 
self-supporting, 

One of the special problems connected with the staff is the 
difficulty of finding suitable men to perform work of the varied 
and unstereotyped nature characteristic of our office, and at the 
same time patient and modest enough in their demands 
to gradually build up a position of responsibility with consequent 
adequate remuneration, Promising young men often expect to 
be placed ina few months on the same level with older 
employees ; and others who are content with simple beginnings 
often prove insufficiently useful. During the year five clerks 











Society can only be deemed 









































y gam Iyer and C. R. Halder, at presen 
engaged pn work connected with files and library 
in the subordinate staff the usual minor changes took 
place, which do not call for detailed comment. 

Correspondence continues to be a difficult element in the 
administration. This year the number of out-going letters was 
2,914 and that of in-coming letters 3,100. The number of 
letters issued was fully 200 less than in the year before and 
fully 550 less than in 1924. With constantly greater pressure 
of work on the General Secretary and absence of a correspon- 
dence clerk on the staff euch a result is inevitable. The meaning 
is, that ing margin of correspondence is inadequately 
‘itended to or Ieft altogether un-attended.. ‘The conelusion is, 
that the appointment of a correspondence clerk would be a 
splendid investment. The file clerks appointed this and last 
year have done useful work. ‘The report at the end of the year 
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was that 450 files have heen finally put together and checked 
after having been segregated and sorted out the year before. 
Our six large almiras filled with miscellaneous “old papers 
still await examination. 





Work in the stock room continued energetically. A 
hundred completed works in the Bibliotheca Indien were com 
pletely bundled, as well ax a few miscellaneous works and the 
volumes of the New Series of the Journal and Proceedings and 
Memoirs, representing a sale value of about 1,50,000 ru 
‘The estimate is that this work is now way and will 
require another two or three years for 
the speedier rate of progress attained to d 
maintained. 

‘The exchange and distribution services still need to be 
rganised. 

The purchase of a second typewriter and of a mechanical 
duplicator machine was an important improvement during the 
year A quicker mode of despatch of publications and circulars 
was devised during the year. By concentration of all available 
hands on the work each despatch was made in a single day. 

A trial was given to the system of using printed address 

for the despatch of circulars and publications. It did not prove 
entirely satisfactory on account of the large percentage of 
changes in the addresses of Members. Some other system may 
have to be devised 

During the year all office stationery was segregated in 

special almiras, and stocklists were drawn up. One clerk on 
the staff was placed in charge of issues and their bookings. ‘The 
question of replenishing stocks is now arranged as a matter of 
mechanical routine. 

‘An alphabetical index to the outgoing letter files was 
repared and a complete index of all correspondence since the 
ntroduction of a triplicate numerical letter file was completed. 

Tt embraces over 7,600 items from July 1924 to date. 
‘A third block Cabinet was acquired and all the blocks in the 
jon of the Society, many thousands in number, were 
Hoally arranged in the order of the publications in which they 
were used. ; 
Prints of these blocks were arranged in scrapbooks, in the 
same order, and now old blocks are uct only properly preserved 
but can be found and identified at a moment's notice. 

‘Some minor repairs to office furniture were effected and 

some new items acquired. ; 

‘On the whole, the staff showed zeal and interest in their 

work during the year and the prevailing spirit was enerally 
Satisfactory, especially amongst those who have been sufficiently 






















































Jong in their posts to enable them to identify themselves wit 
the needs and aims of the Society. 


"Under this heading the final word must be that, on ite 
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material side, the work of the Society depends on the staff of its 
office. ‘The Council can give the inspiration and direction ; the 
Members can give the support. But only a well ofganised, 
capable, contented and willing staff can enable direction and 
support to have their full effect by proper execution 





Couneil. 


‘The Council met 13 times during the year The attendance 
averaged 11 of the 20 component members. 

_In their February meeting the Council placed on record 
their thanks to the retiring President, Sir Rajendra Nath 
Mookerjee, for the way in which he has served the true interests 
of the Society during the period of his Presidency 








Finance Committee. 





The practice of convening the Finance Comn 
date prior to that of the monthly Council Meeting was continued 
during the yeat to great advantage It enabled the Finance 
Committee to function as a body dealing with finance questions 
not as mere matters of routine but to consider fundamental 
problems and to initiate new measures. As a result some 
important decisions were arrived at, leading to far-reaching 
improvements in the accountancy of the Society. of which 
details are given under the heading * Finance.” 


tee for a 








Committees of Council. 


‘The Council decided to reduce the number of its standing 
committees, and to appoint special committees ad hoc to deal 
with any emergent problem whenever required. 

‘The standing committees maintained are the Finance, the 
Publication and the Library Committees 

‘A constant problem is how to make committees meet where 
the Countil is comy ‘of members who, without exception, are 
men of a crowded jess or professional life. ‘The problem 
jvuniversal one in our modern times from which all leisure is fast 
disappearing, and is encountered in every pu i 
‘The inevitable compromise is the adoption of a policy of go- 
slowly and of not attempting too much in any single year. 
Ultimately, this will prove most fruitful and satisfactory. 

"A great number of questions were reviewed by Council for 




















which special committees were appointed, for study and sub- 
mission of recommendations. 

‘They were the following — 

‘A lease committee, to consider various lease-offers received 
for vacant plots on the Society's compound. 

‘Annandale Memorial Committee, to carry into effect the 
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resolutions of Council with regard to this memorial and to frame 
Tules for the memorial award. 
Sir Asutosh Memorial Committee, reconstituted to make 
final recommendations 
Sir William Jones Gold Medal Committee, to frame rules. 
Barclay Memorial Committee, to re-cast the existing rules 
and bring them in line with those for other memorial awards. 
Insurance Committee, to study, and if necessary revise, the ~ 
present insurance policies taken out by the Society. 














Rules and Regulations. 


No changes in the Rules and Regulations were made duri 
the year, though a general revision remains urgent. Tt may be 
advisable to consider this matter plecemes! sed to begin with 
the rules regarding subscriptions of members, not so much 
to introduce drastic changes as to make the terminology 
consistent and to embody certain habitual practices in de 
rules. 
‘Modification of the Society's Rules is a fai 
process under the present rule 78 and, though it is advisable 
to maintain a conservative and cautious guarantee against 
light-hearted and unnecessary revisions, the latter rule, as it 
stands, may perhaps be made somewhat easier without any 
apprehension of consequent danger of unduly rash action, 























Indian Science Congress. 


‘The thirteenth annual meeting of the Indian Science 
Congress was held at Bombay, from January 4th to 9th, 1926, 
under the patronage of His Excellency the Rt. Hon'ble Sir Leslie 
Wilson, P-C., G.C.LE., C.M.G., D.S.0., Governor of Bombay. 
Mr. A. Howard, C.1.E., M.A., was President. The Proceedings 
of the Congress were published in November, « publication 
of 430 printed pages, 52 in excess of last year's issu 
Dutrin; the latter months of the year, the usual admipistrative 
work for the Congress in connection with the next Session 

Fo 'th Congress), to be held in Lahore, was performed 

the Society's office. This preparatory work, with the 
uninterrupted expansion of the Se ‘continues year by 
year to grow more exacting, ent ‘a heavy burden on 
the Society's staff. As in previous years punctuality and fore: 
sight in sending in papers or subscriptions left room for 
considerable improvement on the part of the members. The 

rush: pat: aod of $6, pence ‘exceedingly aces mae 
pie . year bet abstracts were sent by post 
Riot eceigne ad Loe macenbersnin betes tie 200. 


2 Bere Sere erm es eer ae 
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During the year the Congress finanées were entirely 
separated from the Society's finances, and an account “ Indian 
Science Congress" no longer occurs in the Society's book 
‘This was a very satisfactory improvement 

‘The Society contributed this vear the substantial grant of 
Rs. 1.200 towatds the Congress funds. 

«the General Secretaries during the year were Dr. R. V. 

Norris and Dr. S. P. Agharkar. 

‘The General ad 























_ The Council resolved to support an invitation to the 
Science Congress to hold its next Session in Caleutta and to 
offer such hospitality to the meeting as it will be in the 
Society's power to give. 

In view of their growing bulk and costs the Council resolved 
to restrict the right of Members of the Society to receive a 
gratis copy of the Congress Proceedings to such members as 
make an application for receipt of the copy prior to its publi- 
cation. 

‘The Council also resolved to impress on the Congress the 
necessity for the Society to decrease gradually its financial 
contributions to the Congress funds. 





Indian Museum. 


‘The Society’s representative on the Board of ‘Trustees 
of the Indian Museum, under the Indian Museum Act, X. of 
1910, remained the same, MM. Haraprasad Shastri. 


Kamala Lectureship. 


‘The Council's nominee to serve on the Election Comittee of 
the Kamala Lectureship, administered by the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, remained the same, MM. Haraprasad Shastri. 


Deputations. 

ring the year the Society received invitations to be 
represented nt’ garious functious of the following” public 
hodies :-— 


~~ 
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For the first meeting Dr. Christie was invited to represent 
the Society. 

For the second meeting Mr. Tipper and Dr. B 
were invited to arrange for representation. 

‘The third meeting was deemed not to be of a cha 
Justify the Society in being officially represented. 

A decision regarding the fourth meeting was held over for 
the current year. 

‘The dates of the last three meetings were so close on those 
of receipt of the invitations that there was no time for reply by 
post, and arrangement for actual representation was entirel 
impossible. 

Under this heading it needs observation that the Asiatic 
Soviety of Bengal, being the oldest Institution of its kind. in 
India, with wide international relations and a high repute 
throughout the scientific world, receives every year flattering 
proof of the esteem in which it’is held internationally through 
@ great number of invitations as here recorded. It is well 
that the social aspect of the Society's work should be cultivated 
as much as is possible. The justification of all ceremonial 
action, however, is its perfection, and ceremonial requires time 
for due preparation. ‘The social and complimentary side of the 
activities of a great institution has its importance, but. is 
exacting. It is a problem of consequence, but of difficulty, 
how to give satisfactorily the required response to the recurring 
many proofs of international good-will and scientific solidarity. 
Special consideration of the problem may well be taken up 
some time in the future. 





Prashad 





eter to. 





























Congratulations, 
The Council addressed an official letter of congratulations 
to its Member, Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, at the occasion 
of the publication of his monumental work on “The Origin 
and Development of the Bengali Language” of which he 
presented a copy to the Society's library. . 








ELE. the Vicoroy. 


<The long convention, inaugurated at the time of 
Warren Has of inviting the Governor-General of Indin 
to accept the ice of Patron of the Society was observed 
once more on the arrival in India of the present Viceroy, 
Lord Irwin. The Council decided to give the occasion a 
Tint the Soctety” during Iii. Gest winiee sojourn io eeleatte, 
e ing his first wint 

be formally installed as Patron. His Exe secu 
pted. r 2 ° 
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compass the long record and the manifold activities of the 
Society, Hix Excellency showed great interest. and made 
the function « thoroughly pleasant one. Our thanks are due 
to His Exeellen 50 freely given of his over- 
erowded time in Calentta and for the interest displayed in the 

oty's affairs. “ 

t this occasion a “Golden Book’ was inaugurated 
With Hix Excellency's signature as its first entry . 

















HLM, the King of the Belgians. 


A letter of thanks was addressed to Hix Majesty for 
the proof of interest given by the paid to the Sociery 
in September 1925. “A very cordial reply was graciously 
sent on behalf of His Majesty. 

It further pleased His Majesty to confer on the General 
Secretary the distinction of Officer in the Order of the 
Belgian Crown. 





Elliott Prize for Scientific Research. 


Two subjects were selected for the 
Scientific Research for the year 1926, namely (a) Physics, 
and (b) Geology and Biology, inclading Pathology and 
Physiology. A notification regarding the prize appeared in 
the Calcutta Gazette, under date of 151 
wore received from four competitors and the ‘Frustees 
that only one of them had submitted essays of <uffic 
to deserve a prize. Consequently this prize, for Phy 
was awarded to Dr. Bidhu Bhusan Ray, University Lecturer 
in Physies, University College of Science, Calcutta. ‘The 
prize for next year will be for research in Geology and Biology 
including Pathology, and Physiology, and the official annous 
ment regarding it has been published in the Calcutla 
nuary of this year. 


tt Prize for 
































Sir Asutosh Mukherjoe Memorial. 


‘The committee constituted in 1925 to submit proposals 
with a view to perpetuate the memory of the late Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjee, was re-constituted in 1926, and made its. recom- 
mendations to Council, which accepted them. It was resolved 
that the form of the memorial should be a bronze bust of Sir 
‘Asutosh to be placed in the Society’s rooms, and that the 
‘execution should be entrusted to Mr. Harold J. Youngman, 
of London, an exhibitor at the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Youngman’ accepted the commission and submitted photo- 
graphs of a clay model towards the end of the year. These 
{vere approved by the committee, the Council concurring. 
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expected that the bust will be received during 1927 
¢ installation. 





Sir William Jones Medal. 


At the occasion of his acting as President of the Society 
during Mr. Tipper’s absence in Europe, Dr. U. N. Brahmachati 
offered to the Society Government Securities to a face value of 
Rs, 3,000 for the award of a Sir William Jones Medal 
in gold to be bestowed by the Society at intervals to be 
determined for conspicuous contributions to knowledge regard- 
ing Asin, alternately in the fields of the moral and’ physical 
sciences in the widest sense. 

The offer was gratefully accepted and a committee wae 
instituted to frame rales for the award. It is hoped that 

1927 the final recommendation will be placed before 























Society's Promises and Property. 


Greater attention was paid to the garden. A number of 

new flower pots and some implements were acquired. A large 

transplanted and multiplied by division 

These are used in the ceremonial full-dress meetings of the 

Society. ‘The drive was re-gravelled. ‘The general appearance 
of the Society's grounds has much improved. 

The Finance Committee recommended to Council the in 
clusion in the budget of a recurring head for upkeep and 
Fepairs, aud estimated the amount annually needed at. Rs, 2,000 
‘The recommendation was adopted and the head has been in- 
cluded in the new year's budget 

Two of the desidernta mentioned in Inst year's report 
were obtained: a Roneo duplicator Photoaraphic 
Instrument for the mechanical copying of MSS. They are 
mentioned under the headings Presentations and Office. 

Desiderata carried over are: a pigeon-hole journal cabinet 
for display of current numbers, additional card cabinets, and a 
file installation for the archives. 

ihe questa of a'farenap\ eavetaker for se balding, 
and of arrangements for its periodical inspection, also remain to 
be dealt with. 
























Accommodation. 

Old problems to be carried over as still needing attention 

are; the provision of a set of small work-rooms for various 
uses, and the shelving of the stock-rooms, 


Artistic and Historic Possessions. 
the work of 
During the year Se Tesora Sak one peso oes 


was continued as far as the budget grant allowed. 
canvases and one smaller one were cleaned. 
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Photographie negatives of 8 additional paintings were 
prepared, “with prints, and now in all 25 paintings have 
hoen dealt with. Another 20 remain to be seen to. 

Curtain rods and curtains were fixed to a farther dozen 
Paintings. “The total expenditure was slightly above Rs. 900. 

During the year a cabinet was acquired, specially built 
feciiee Purpose, to hold the Society's collection of copper- 

Descriptive catalogues of onr artistic and historical 
Possessions still remain desiderata 

During the year « number of photographs of distinguished 
personalities connected with the Society in previous years 
were found amongst old documents, These have been 
framed and hung in the retiring room. 








Presentations, Donations, and Logacios. 


During the year the Society has received several important 

gifts of a varying nat 
Financially the fo 

tioned elsewhere. 

From. some Members of Council, a sum of Rs. 2,050/- (to- 
gether with promises of an additional amount) as a beginning of 
4 permanent endowment fund for the Library. 

From Count Ohtani, a sum of Rs. 1,000 - for the purchase of 
@ mechanical manuscript copying machine. 

From Dr. Brahmachati, Government Securities to the 
yalue of Rs. 3,000) for the institution of a Sir William Jones 

jemorial. 

From Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, copies of 9 important and 
exceedingly interesting documents’ in the Imperial archives 
relating to the early history of the Society. 

From the Staff of the Zoological Survey of India, a por- 
trait in oils of the late Dr. N. Annandale, a former President 
of the Society. 

Donations of books are mentioned under the heading 





lowing donations were made, also men- 

















grateful thanks are due to all the generous 





Library. 


Be NR Sept ene cei a ger 
the Library. The Library Secretary placed a minute before 
the Library Committee which ledto recommendations to Coun- 
cil which were accepted. It was resolved to adopt a vigorous 
‘and forward policy with regard to both extension and mainte- 
hance of the Society’s collections. ‘The grants for purchase 
And binding for 1926 were substantially increased and in the 
Tudget Re. 3,000 for purchase and Rs. 2,000 for binding were 
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made available for the year. In consequence of further repr 
sentations of the Library Secretary the book-buying grant was 
increased duting the year, for the acquisition of certain cost 
works of special utility, and in all over Rs. 6,200 were ex- 
pended on purchase and binding as against Rs. 1,840 in 1921 
A fow of the more important items acquired by ‘purchase are 
detailed below :— 

(YB. Brown: Indian Pa 

(2) E. Sarre: 

(3) © He Wes 
() We W. Rockhill: “The La 
(5) HM. Kyles The Biology of Fishes. 
{0) B.C. Thompson =" The Assyrian Herbal. 
(2) Bonn: ‘Yeut-Book of Oriental Art, 2 vols, 
ts) wilh ‘Ancieut 

















ting under the Mughals. 
indi 2 




















Vols, 1-3 





panose Editio 
P Voie 









(18) HL. ‘Cor 
(19) F. Sch 
(20) 8. Sor 
1492 volumes were bound during the year. In the lust 
three years about 5000 volumes have been bound as against 
approximately the same number during the previous ten years, 
In the Library itself syatematic work on the preservation 
of the collection was undertaken by the insertion in all the 
volumes of tobacco leaves and insecticide powder. Work on 
the arrangement of the volumes on the shelves was continued 
and a number of books were transferred from the ground-floor 
to the new steel shelving upstairs. 5 
‘The greater attention given to the condition and needs of 
the Library led to a review of its problems by the Council 
during the year. ‘The conclusion was that the Library with 
its hundred thousand printed volumes and twenty-five thousand 
manuscripts must needs incur expenditure for maintenance 
which, being recurrent and not subject to diminution, cannot 
well be met ont of current income. Dr. Hora, the Treasurer, 
following up e hint in this matter by, Mr. Tipper given when 
taking up the Presidentship, gave a lead in the matter, and — 
the Council resolved to initiate « permanent Library Endow- 
ment Fund of which slone the income should be made svail- 
al library maintenance. Mr. G- -, Sir Rajendra 
Nath Mookerjee and Dr. U. N. Brahmachari led off with sub- 
stantial donations, other Members of Council made further 
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romises and an initial amount of nearly Rs. 3,000 was col- 
lected or promised with which to start the Fund. It was also 
decided to issue an appeal on the subject to the body. of 
Members, which was sent out shortly after the close of the 
year. Our President is devoting part of his Annual Addresi 
to the same problem. Its importance for the future utility of 
our Institution can scarcely be overrated. 

‘The re-handling of our collections consequent on the in- 
stallation of the new steel shelving permitted a careful examin- 
ation of all large size volumes and led to the discovery amongst 
them of « number of valuable MSS. This find led the Council 
to decide firstly to make provision in next year's budget for a 
number of steel cabinets for MSS. only; and secondly to 
accept Dr. Hora's welcome offer to examine certain remark- 
able Z \d to arrange for their proper renovation 

i ndered a similar 
service with regard to a volume of MS. drawings by Hamilton 
Buchanan. ‘This year Dr. Hora did the same for the MS, 
drawings of animals (Zoology of the Indus), P. B. Lord’s Draw- 
ings in Sir A. Burnes’ collection; and MSS. drawings of 
animals (Natural History of Mysore), Mackenzic collection. 
‘The results were so eminently satisfactory that Dr. Hora ha» 
been requested to extend his examination to other volumes, 
Dr. Hora’s full report on these MSS. will be published in the 
Journal. 

Another activity of the year was the complete re-arrange- 
ment of all elephant-size volumes on the new shelves, segre 
gating prints, MSS. and photographs. Our photographie collee- 
tion, which is a large one, still awaits examination and classi 
fication. 

‘The accessions to the Library during the year, exclusive of 
about 200 periodicals received in exchange or otherwise, were 
255 volumes acquired by purchase and 124 volumes by present 
ation. Amongst the more important presentations the follow- 
ing may be mentioned = 

(1) W, Filehner: Expedition Filehner nach China und Tibet, 

thor 

ae LET eee cat Detoci ct ne manta 

‘Language. 2 Vole. (Author.) 

(2) Rog! Re Rigour ‘The Gospel in many years, ote. (Hew. A. W 



























































6) E, T. Richmond = Moslem Architecture, London. (Author.) 
(F) Sic G6. "Mompson: Captdoptera Phalacnae, Bet San. 
‘London. (British Muccutn.) § 
(9) 1 ES Gialaleg -° Hiicry of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, te. 
a1. S°Btanoyevich: Slavonic Nations. (Consulate General of 
0 ae aa Bombay.) — 
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During the year information was received concerning an 
important collection of Sanskrit MSS. for sale, at what seems 
reasonable price. Tt is doubtful, however, whether funds can 
be found for such a purchase when the offer is definitely made 
to the Society. 

Re-arrangements in the disposition of a number of Sans- 
keit, Arabic and Persian MSS. as well as printed) works in 
Indian vernacular and clussical languages, effected a marked 
improvement in the yatious rooms concerned, 











Finance. 


Appendix IIL contains the usual statements showing our 
accounts for 1926. 

New statements are the following — 

Statement No. 13, Sir William Jones Memorial Fund Ac- 
count, details concerning which are given elsewhere in the 


report. 
Dr. N. Annandale Memorial Fund Account, No. 14, being 
permanent endowment for a periodical award for meritorious 
work relating to Anthropology in Asia. 
Statement No. 15, Permanent Library Fund Account, also 
Rae gi fend a Hani, Devout, Ne >. 21, regarding deposit de for 
javings posit, No. 21, rog leposits made for 
the Society"s Staff Provident Fund. ee 
‘A new and fuller form is given to the old Investment 
Account, Nos. 19-22, now showing details of the yarious forms 
and allocations of the investments. 
Statements carried over without change from the previous 
‘pending final ascertainment of commitments ‘and status 
fore liq) are — 
Statement No. @, Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publica- 
ions, Calcutta. econ 
Statement No. 10, International Catalogue of Scientific 


Literature. ah 
ted as in previous years 
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totality. A possible source of confusion in the accounts has 
hereby been climinated and the accounts have a= a. result 
become more transparent. This measure has to be regarded 
as one of considerable importance and constitutes a great 
improvement. 

Statements in the previous issue which no longer occur in 
the present one, regarding Funds closed during 1925 as detailed 
‘im the Annual "Report for that year, are those rela 
the ;— 

Anthropological Fund. 

Bureau of Information Fund 

Dr. Annandale Fund 

Besides, the following Fund was closed as described under 
the heading Indian Science Congress in the present report = 

Indian Science Congress Fund. 

Statement No. 24 shows the balance sheet of the Society 
and the different fands administered by and through it. 

Statement No. 19, Investm (Go 
Scourities) presents an altoge' 
appearance as a result of the measure mentioned a few lines 
earlier, 

‘The funds belonging to or administered by the Society ean 
bo olassified as follows :— 

1, General Fund. 

(a) Permanent Reserve 
(+) Working Balance. 
. Specific Funds belonging to the Society. 
. Funds administered by the Society. 
‘At the end of the vear the position of these funds as com- 
pared with their position at the end of 1026 was as follows :— 















































ae Maphee 
Gnboncna nes 
eases 
ia Gener wena Saaike 
Fee aaeve aaees 
2), Bpastal tarde belonging 10 the Sine. 
pene icieearcs tuys ae 
CRW at seal ee 35,500 as701 
eae Uys Tanne “29n08 
During the year Rs. 3,744 were received through admission 
fees, and #) ‘members compounded for their subscriptions 
toa total amount of Rs. 300. The total of Rs. 4,044, 


together with the grand total of Rs. 3,878 received under these 
two heads last year, making Rs. 7,922 in all, was as usual 
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transferred to the Permanent Reserve. This was effected by a 
conversion, at the market rates, according to 4 Couneil decision 
of 1925, of investments belonging to the Temporary Reserve ot 
the Working Balance (Government Paper, ‘31°, to a face value 
of Rs, 9,500). ‘The policy has been definitely adopted gradu- 
ally to convert all investments belonging to the Temporary 
Reserve in a similar way, and to replace them in the future by 
fixed deposits, Savings Bank Deposi id similar forms of 
investment, not subject to fluctuation in market price. 

‘The Society received the usual sanctioned grants from the 
Government of Bengal as follows -— 

For: 

Journals 

OP. Fund Not 

OP. Fund No.2! 

Sanskeeit MSS. Fund <. 











Statement 
1 
2 
3 
‘ 





Totmt —.. 20,800 


‘The Government of India annual grant of Rs. 5,000 for the 
Arabic and Persian Manuscript and Cataloguing Fund, which 
had expired on the 3Ist of March, 1924, and had not been 
renewed, was re-sunotioned during the year, with retrospective 
effect.from the Ist of April, 124. Payment was accordingly 
received during the financial year of Rs. 15,000, for the years 
1924 25, 1925/26, 1926/27, (Statement No. 5.)' The Society 
exp) its thanks to Government. 

‘The income derived from advertising during the year was 
Rs. 5.778. 

‘The temporary investments of Funds in War-bonds, Fixed 
deposits, and Savings Banks are shown in statements Nos, 20, 
21, 22. An amount set aside for earmarked expenditure is 
shown in statement No. 11. 

Statement No. 17 gives the account of the amounts due to 
and by the Soviety for members’ subscriptions, sales of publi- 
cations, and contingent changes. 

‘The Government securities shown in statement No. 19 are 
Die oprecitiion ct Coseeamael tocraesan aiae ee tents 

appreciation of Government secu ing the year, 
on investments held, amounted to a total of Re. 24.850. ‘The 
depreciation on the face value decreased from Rs. 74,111 to 


Re. 5. © 
‘The budget estimates for 1926 and the actuals for the year 
were as follows -— 
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Actunts: Receipts Expenditure, 
Re Re. 
Ordinary - s0st7 46.430 
Extraordinary 2 10600 
Toran - WOT 0480 


Of the excess of receipts over expenditure R= 4,044, derived 
from entrance fees and compounding fees, is not available 
for expenditure, having to be transferred to the Permanent 
Reserve. The extra income made available for work in con- 
nection with arrears in the publication of the Society's Journals, 
has still to be expended. The result isa net smail surplus of 
about Rs. 373 on the year's working. 

The income was within Rs. 1.200 of the estimates, the 
difference being acconnted for by « reallotment, during the 
year, of interest on the Society's investments to various funds, 
to which specific papers were allocated, to a total of about 
Rs, 1,265. 

Expenditure kept closely to the budget estimates, with the 
exception of an excess of Rs. 654 for furniture, Rs. 1.162 for 
hooks, Rs. 185 for postage, Rs. 150 for insurance, all subse- 
quently sanctioned during the year, whilst on the other hand, 
small savings were effected under various heads, and « substan: 
tial saving under the head of Journals. The latter saving 
during the year has, however, to be expended in the near 
future. 

‘The Budget Estimates of probable expenditure have again 
been framed to mect demands under various heads based on 
vigorous activity in all departments of the Society's work. Th 
receipts have been conservatively estimated. 

No capital or extraordinary expenditure has beeu i 
in the Budget estimates. If any need for it arises during 
ensuing year, it will form a subject of sorutiny and deliberation 
“by Finance Committee and Council, and will be introduced as a 
special supplementary grant. - 


































“Buporr Estimate ror 1927. 
Receipts. 
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1026. oz 
Estimate. Estimate, 
Re 
Brought forward. 20,500 
Mombors’ Subscriptions «° 2 Roo 
Compounding feos 2 e 
epee 8.000 000" 
"0 Publieations amount 
‘on Publications nes ; 10,000 
‘To"Publications by book salex and 
‘rubs. £0 J1-and Pr, end Memoirs, 9,000 O87 8,000 
‘To Proportionate share. in. general 
‘expenditure by various funds 7,300 7.900 7.000 
Toran .. 55,000 wa RAH 
Expenditure, 
Salaries and Allowances -- 23,250 49,000 a 
Corian & oie te 
tationery 2 . \ 
Fan, light, teiophone ‘0 ‘oo 
Tanwe 1.300 1300 
bate 00 
‘oo a 2 
1,000 1,000, 
Vi000 00 
300 Son 
150 150 
1.000 1,000 
12000 ‘308 
B00 2,000 
500 ‘sou 
. z 1.800 
3 an 
2,000 2000 
Memoit 16,000, 12,000, 
Printing, Circulars pea - 1,000 
Contribution to T.8.C. t-1B00 = 900 
a 58,000 57.500 
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numbers of the Memoirs, aggregating about 
type 





50 pages, are in 


‘The amount of print actually issued was below the annual 
average, but the amount in preparation was up to the average 
_ ‘The Proceedings of the 13th Indian Science Congress were 
issued in November (430 pages) 
The Sanskrit MSS. Catalogue and the publications of the 
iotheca Indica are described elsewhere in the 








report. 

__ During the year the long awaited complete catalogues and 
Price-lists of the Bibliotheen Indica were at last issued and 
widely distributed. They describe the series in full detail 
two sections, relating to Hindu and to Islamic culture, and 
contain 90 pages print. 

‘The sales of our publications remained satisfactory during 
the year. ‘The amount of literature sold, including subscrip- 
tions to our periodicals, came to nearly 10,000 rupees. Of this 
sum, however, only Rs. 7,500 was realised. During the ennu- 
ing year the methods of accountancy in the sales department 
must be thoroughly investigated. 

‘The prosperity of the Society in point of numbers reacted 
unfavourably on the amount of attention that could be wiven 
by the office to its publishing activities. Our Journal is in 
arrears, and instead of making up lost ground, new 
occurred Punctuality in the publication of its ser 
matter of vital importance to a Society like ours It gives 
satisfaction to the members, establishes a reputation, and 
keeps old friends. Delays and arrears create justified dissatis- 
faction and irritation. With a view to making up old arrears 
in the production of our Journal a very large item was entered 
on the previous year's budget under the head of publications 
‘Though the money was available we have only been able to use 

small portion of it for Inck of time to be devoted to press 
work, At present the annual averages of the publication work 
to be performed by the office are as follows :-— 



















































‘Mom a 
Proceedings, Science Congress 
Catalogues om 

Leaving out miscellaneous publications this means, about 
4650 pages of print to be produced annually, of which those 
relating to the Journal are made up of matter belonging to the 
most diverse branches of human learning consisting of «mall 
items with technical difficulties of illustration and script. 

‘All this work has to be performed by an over-burdened 
‘office without the help of a special press expert or tech 
nical editor. Even the correspondence connected with it is in 
itself enormous. The administrative routine of placing the 

* 





+ 
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before the Sectional Secretaries and the Publication 
ittec, and of instructing the Press, and obtaining and 
checking its estimates, constitutes already considerable labour. 
In order to effect an improvement in the condition of thin 
and to speed up matters, extra help was engaged towards the 
end of the year to assist in the technical part of the press 
work. It is undesirable that it should remain impossible to 
spend the money available for publications awaiting issue for 
want of assistance It is the intention to utilize again, duri 
the coming year, part of the publication grant for office help 
in connection with this work, instead of restricting it exclu. 
sively to the payment of the printer's bills. To cuctail such 
expenditure would be false economy. Our publications must 
be brought up-to-date, be freed from arrears, and kept regular 
ond punetual. 














‘The Baptist Mission Press. 


Under the capable superintendence of Me. P. Knight the 
Baptist nt Press con to act as our chief printers and 
gave again invaluable assistance and the closest co-operation 
throughout the year. 











Agencies. 

Our Buropean and Indian Agents remained unchanged. 
The book sales effected through them were considerable. eo 
question of overhauling our methods of accountancy with 
some of them becomes, however, more and more urgent. 
‘The book-selling department is sufficiently important to be 
treated as a self-contained branch of our administration. 
It can and should be made not only self-supporting bub 
remunerative. Business can never thrive on a merely passive 
response to enquiry. 


Exchange of Publications. 

During the year the following applications for an‘ eo 
with the Society's publications were gonsidered by the Cousetl 
Ta be exchanged with: 

1 Ralversity of St. Jougph, Beyeguth —- Four 

Marine Tislogtcat tion, Woods Hole, 

< Mass., U.8.. _ - Journal, 
‘A request from the Public Library and Room, 
Delhi, to Be placed on the complimentary distribution list of the 
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‘The time of meeting remained fixed at 5-20 1 
en the attendance remained almost stationary as compared 
with the previous year, Z slightly rg 20 
members and over 3 . The maximum attendance 
was in December, with 28 members and 10 visitors 
___ It may interest members to know that the total number of 
General Meetings on record as having been held by the 
Society since its inception, is 1934, of which 260 in the 
present century. ‘There is a gap in the records for the 
the year 1789. 

Six Meetings of the Medical Section were held during 
the year. ‘The attendance was on a level with Uhat of the 
year before 




















Exhibits. 


In the General Meetings a number of exhibits were 
shown and commented upon by the exhibitors. ‘The following 
may be mentioned :— 


R. B. Seymour Sowells A vatural poarl in situ i an ovater. 
R. B, Seymour Sowell: An example of a sacred or lofchanded 











the raived coral 





production of « unique 
sticatio 





Johan van Manen: A Tibetan maodala; and a Tibetan sin-burner. 


‘hidaka-Jaka, or en-byed michab-hgro. 
In the General Meeting for April the Western Electric 
Company gave an interesting and bighly successful demonstt 
tion of the working of their sound-amplifier apparatus for use 
in meeting rooms. 
The bad accoustics of our lecture hall helped to make the 
demonstration « very convincing one. 














General Lectures. 

‘The remaining three General Leotures during the winter 
season 25/26 were successfully held before fairly numerous 
audiences of members and invited guests. 

‘The details are as follows :— 

G. 'T. Labey: Life aboard an East India Man towards 
‘the latter end of the seventh century, [lustrated with 
Jantern slides. January 7th. 

Johan van Manen: Some living problems of Buddhism 


April 22nd. 
RB. B. Seymour Sewell: ‘The Coral Atolls of Indian Seas. 


Illustrated with lantern-slides. June 16th. 
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Rotary Club. 


‘Asiatic Society of Ben- 
devoted leaders to the 
lost. gratifying interest in and appreciation 
IH it stands for. 





Fears, showing 
of the Society a 





Philology 





‘The philological activ year, in so far as not 
described under other headings, were the papers published in 
Journal or Memoirs, ov read in the meetings. 

‘There was an increase in the number of papers submitted, 
As in other branches of study there was great literary activity 

Of the Journal two philological numbers were published, 
aggregating 324 pages and containing 22 articles. ‘The contents 
have been described in this and previous reports, as having 
been read in the meetings. 

‘The following papers were both read and published during 
the year — 














Brnjn Lal Mukerjoo: Atharvn Veda, Kagda XV. 


‘The following communications, not to be published subse- 
quently, were made in the meetings :— 

MM. Haraprasad Shastei, on Bhadra Yéna, 

MIE, Haruprasad Shaste, on General considerations concerning the: 

mavann. 
MAL. ‘Horaprasad Shastri, on The Vishoupur Malla ora. 
Johan van Manon, on The Pali Text Society's Pali-English Die- 
tionary. 






jalgke Ad-Dehlavi. 
‘Abdul Aziz | ‘The Deccan in the 19th centan 


Suktmar Sen: The language of Aévaghosa’s Sfundarananda- 


Bibnanvean Datta= Hindve values of ov 
“Metfetmad Harmi” Remaske on Khan Saheb Abdal Wall's notes 
Hac: Rowparis a 
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H. Hoston, S.J. Fr. Pimenta, SJ. on Mogor, Goa, Int Decera- 
‘bor, 1000, 





Annusl of Margao, December 


9 of Fr. Joseph do Castee, 
i 1a, 
her Jerome Navier, S.J. a Mission- 





Toy and 





the last year of Jahangir 
H, Hosten, S.J. 2 Eulogy of B 
y 














letters of Fr, Jerome X 





vier, SS to hie 
‘Some notes on Bro. Bento de Goes, Sal. s 1583-d. 








in Bengal. 


Natural Science : Biology. 


‘The output of biological papers submitted daring the y 
was large. Unhappily, publication of them has been slow. 
the nature of the case several of such papers require illustra- 
isfactorily prepared, delay is apt to 

be caused, ‘This happened. As the ti ilnble in the office 
for editorial correspondence is very lin imme- 
diate consequence was a retardation of progress. | This is all 
the more to be regretted as the good suffer with the bad. ‘The 
Journal i= @ bottle-neck through which everything has to pass 
in proper succession with pages and plates duly numbered, 
plate once prepared with a definite sequence number holds up 
progress i€ the article belonging to it ls for any reason to he 
ept bac 

P'No biological number of the Journal was published during 
the year though there is ample material in hand to make up a 
substantial issue. 

One substantial number (60 pages text, 8 full page plates) 
of the Memoirs, issued during the year, was devoted to a biolo- 
gical subject, by Paul Brabl and Kalipada Biswas, on the Algae 
‘of the Loktak Lake. 

‘The following papers were read at the Monthly Meetings of 
the Sooiesy but have not yet been published 

‘©. K. Krishnaswamy Pillai and V. 8. Swaminathan: A note on the 
section, South Lndia 

































"ane origin and mineral constitution of 

3. ne Moras" sRort note on the distribution and habits of Zal- 

HB’ Seymour Sowell | Slaritime Metoorology in Tadian Seas, 

Beta ettacteSoweli2 A biel account. of investigations into a 
‘cave of fusklen mortality among the fauna of the Indian Stusourn 


"Biciro: A note on a simulid larva found associated with @ 
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|. Fish drawings in the Mackonzie 


tures of wood-rotting fangi common in 








Natural History: Physical Science. 


No papers on physical science were blished during the 
year oraubmitted for reading. e s 1 





Anthropology. 


During 1926 a great variety of Anthropological papers were 
newly contributed, to wit :-— 






“Mixture in Bengal, 
poopie” of the Sartal 

oe Wild Toon” of 
+ Follcclore and Customs of the Lap 


J. H, Hutton: Diario of two tours in the unadminintered area east 
of the Naxo Hi 
DIN, Majumdar: "Marriage and betrothnl amongst the Hor of 


DN" Majumdar ‘he Bigonial beoadth of some Hos of Ia. 
DLN. Majumdar: Death and connected ‘ceromonion of the Hos of 
Hiaen Chaniien Das.cupta= A fow types of sodentar 
an Chin ope pes -¥ games prove ‘ 
dra Nath Brahmachari and Shyama Charan Brabroachari : 
ate tno preghnie Neotthie stone" implements fowd 
Conte fn an 
: Mohini Mohan Chatter’: Some Marrieue Customs ia Bengal. 
Mohini Mohan Chatterji- A study” of ‘somo Bongall Customs. 12 
‘Survivals of group-merriage. Ii. Mock:macriage. 


ey were presented in the monthly meetings. In the 
igeuraat ao authtopolpgioal papers were published during the 


- year, 
is ‘The Rev. second paper in the Af Atemoir on 
ki see ae ee ee 
- Sees ; 
sue ong sare of 1027, saa wil be a bales 
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April. Speaker, Major H. W_ Acton, Subject, On the 
Principles to be applied in tests for a cure. 
Coal: ,, Speaker: Major KK. Chatterfi, Subjoo 
june. Speaker, Major VB. 
Obstetrics and gynaecology in the d 
September. Speaker, Major 
Radium and the cure of cancer, inch 
to the Curie Foundation, Paris 
November. Speaker, Major HW. Acton, Subject, Neura- 
sthonia in the tropics = its aetiology, causation, and treatment 
As usual the issue of those papers intended for pub 
will be or has been arranged for in the various Medical 
Journals. 








‘The Study 








ireen-Armytage, Subject 
sof the patriarchs. 

A. Shorten, Subject 
ling an account of a visit 





















Bibliotheca Indica. 


ress ix to be recorded for 1926. 
wo issues Nos. 1485 1486, 


Satisfactory ps 
Actually publ 
They were of a nits of 96 pages. 
One was the final (double) fascicle of Prof Jacobi's edition 
of Haribhadra’s Samarsicea Kah (Prakrit), and the othor 
Mr. Ivanow's concise Descriptive catalogue of the Persian MSS. 
in the Curzon collection, 28 and 582 pages. 

In the Islamic series five other works were conti 
follows, with the progress during the year as noted agai 
titles 

Ma’Athir-i-Rabimt, editor Dr. Hidayat Hosai 
final volume, 400 par _ printed. 

Haft-Iqiim, editors Khan Bahadur “Abdul Muqtadi 
A. H. Harley, 144 pages printed. 

“Amal-i-Salih, or Shah Jahn nama, second volume, editor 
G. Yazdiint, 144 pages printed. 

Tabagit-i-Akbart, first volume, editor B. De, 120 pages 
printed. 

Tabagit-i-Akbari, first volume, translator B, De, 160 
pages printed. 

_ In addition work on Prof. Mabfazul Haq’s translation and 
edition of Dara Shikih’s Majmua’ul Bahrain was begun and the 
work was completely set up in type. 

In the Sanskritic series six works were in hand during the 
year, with details and progress as follows = 

Kai Grammar, by the Rev. W. W. Winfield, 144 pages 


ri . 
i Kashmiri text and translation, by 


Sir George Grierson, 112 pages printed. 
*Vaikhfnasa-grhya-satrs, editor Prof, W. Caland, 145 pages 

























| third and 





and 














print the text. 
2 Nityaensa P » editor MM. Sadasiva Misra, 208 pages - 
printed. 
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Vidhana-parijata, editor Pandit Isvara Chandra Shastri, 
192 pages printed. 

Satapatha-Brahmana, kinds IX, 120 pages printed, com 
pleting the text of the volume, and of kanda XI, newly begun 
16 pages printed z y 

‘Three new works were taken up, bei 
the year 

Grhastha-ratnikara, editor MM. Kamala-k 
turtha, : 

Parigistaparvan or Sthaviravalt-carita, revised editi 
editor Prof. H. Jaco! 














x sanctioned during 





Smrti 










to the concise catalogue of Persian 
Manuscripts collection, by Mr. Ivanow 

‘Actually printed, but not issued, during the year were 1906 
pages, nuuregating in bulk about 20 fascicle-units of 96 pages. 

‘The work in the department remains overwhelming. Last 
year’s remarks still apply, and will continue to apply for a long 
time to come. 

The new policy of attempting wherever practicable to issue 
the numbers in complete volumes or at least in bulky issues of 

‘ultiples of 96 pages, naturally led to a reduction in the number 
Of issues actually published. ‘The new method will ultimately 
simplify stock-keeping and accountancy to a very large extent ; 
Prevent loss, damage and waste; will be welcomed by libra: 
Hans; and be helpful to students. Once it is applied to the 
majority of the works in hand the number of units annually 
issued will settle down to a new and reduced average. 

It is interesting to note that in the 75 years of its exist- 
ence the Bibliotheca Indica has progressed with an ave 

reduction of about 3 works annually, of a bulk of about 
fasciole-units of 96 pages, fc., about 2400 pages print each 
year. 
we" The work of sorting out and bundling the old publications 

1 the stock room is described under the heading * office’. 

‘A proper descriptive list of the Bibliotheca Indica was 
at last published during the year, in two sectionss of works 
telating to Hindu and to Islamic’ culture. Tt was liberally 
distributed to the Members, the book-trade and libraries. Sub- 
Sequent issues will permit the introduction in it of improve: 
ments, and the elimination of some errors. In a few years’ 
fe we may expect to have a reliable and thoroughly satisfac- 
tory description of the Bibliotheca Indica for the use of book- 
sellers, students, libraries and bibliographers, a matter of con 
siderable importance. ‘The list as issued has already met with 
a very warm approval. 


Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 


MM. Haraprasad Shastri’ undertaking continued 
again to advance rapidly daring ee 
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The printing of the whole body of volume V, describing 
the Purana Manuscripts, including the indexes, was finished. 
It is a volume of 896 pages, describing 1080 numbers. Issue 
Was delayed by work on an elaborate preface which is now half 
finished. and the volume should be ready for issuc during 1927. 

Vol. VL, describing the Vykarane Manuscripts was mean- 
while taken in hand. By the end of 1926 already 80 pages had 
been printed off, 56 further pages were in proof, as also 95 gal- 
leys, covering the description of about 560 numbers 

Work in this department has now been unremittingly 
speeded up for three years in succession, but as the whole cata. 
logue should describe about 12,000 items (in 12 or more volumes) 
of which hitherto 4,500 items have been disposed of, the end of 
the gigantic undertaking ix not yet by any means in sight. 

The Resident Pandit Aghornath Bhattacharya was at the 
end of the year confirmed in his post as the Shastri's assistant 
in the work on the catalogu 

During the year @ rearrangement was made in the disposi 
tion of some of the MSS. and printed works in the Sanskrit 
department. A collection of over 2,000 Manuscripts was 
transferred from elsewhere to the Sanskrit room. place having 
been found for them by the transfer of an equal number of 
“vernacular and Sanskrit prints to the general library shelves. 

A number of paper MSS. were suitably repaired and 
bound during the year 







































Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, Search and 
Catalogue. 

In this departinent the year's activities were of considerable 
importance. ‘The work of foliating the collection of MSS. was 
completed. A second examination of the volumes had brought 
to light a number of volumes which had been overlooked before 
‘This year over $5,000 additional leaves, making about 3,55,000 
in all, have boon foliated. Next, the systematic. stamping ot 
the volumes was taken up, and nearly 5,000 volumes were 
stamped with identification stamps in fixed places. In Decem- 
ber this second manipulation was completed. Binding was 
continued. During the year 276 volumes were bound, making 
@ total of 780 manuscript volumes bound since this activity was 
taken up on a regular basis towards the end of 1024. At 
Teast a thotisand volumes are still in need of binding, and the 
rate of progress can scarcely be expected to be greater than 
about 300 annually, if proper attention and supervision are to 
Pitig were ok covaisieg: cod pawsiog (ole ten, 

e worl re) old, worm-eaten, or 
damaged MSS. procesded altogether quicker and more skilfully 
than in previous years, and each volume bound, if in need 
of such attention, was thoroughly repaired before issue to the 
binder. 
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The next work to be taken in band is the sogregati 
printed works, both in type and lithographed, which are still 
mixed up with the earlier parts of the collection of MSS. 

nent of the MSS. on the shelves, and a consequent 
re-numbering are also contemplated. 

During the year a goodly number of new Arabic and 
Persian MSS. and a few Hindustani ones were aequired by 
purchase, in all S4 volumes, at a total purchase price of about 
Rs, 400.’ Several of the volumes, were again of more than 
common value and interest. 

In November, Mr. Ivanow was sent on deputation to 
Lucknow for a brief period, to endeavour to collect Manuscripts 
locally. His visit was entirely successful and for an outlay of 
Rs. 1,200, all incidental expenses included, he acquired 160 
volumes, These will be booked, incorporated and catalogued in 
1927 

The second volume of the Concise Catalogue of Persian 
Manuscripts in the Society's Collections, by Mr. Ivanow, was 

wblished ducing the year. It is devoted to the “Curzon Col- 
jection,” definitely so named, in supersession of the old informal 
designation of “Government Collection". in honour of Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston, under whose Viceroyalty and with whose 
support the collection was created. ‘The volume describes 756 
items, in G10 pages print, and was as warmly welcomed by 
experts as its predecessor. It was dedicated by the Council 
to Sir Denison Ross, in recognition of his former great services 
to the department. Mr. lvanow also completed the copy 
of a first supplement to this second catalogue, describing 
all purchases and acquisitions accumulated till the ‘end of 1926 
since the closing of the text of his main catalogue. This 
supplement also contains residuals which have been found 
during a re-examination of the whole collection. It will describe 
about 160 items, and it is expected that it will be published 
during 1927, completing the description of all the Persian MSS. 
belonging to the Society, acquired and in its possession before 
the end of 1926. 

In the meantime the Council has charged Mr. Tvanow with 
‘the preparation of a similar concise catalogue of the Society's 
Arabic MSS., and substantial progress has already been made 
With its preparation. This work will demand several years for 


its completion. 
of Persian and) Arable MS. 

‘the Society as reference material cataloging: 

Rotivides. “Tes the intention to make. 
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‘Numismatics. 


With great regret news was received of the death of the 
Honorary Numismatist to the Society, Mr. R. 0. Douglas, 
1.C.8. Arrangements for a successor have not yet been made 

‘The vacancy raises anew the question of the relations of 
the Society » ismatic Society of India, which are 
not well defined. During the year the whole position of the 
Society with regard to its Numismatic activities was reviewed. 
There are various points claiming attention: the relation of 
the A.S.B, with the Numismatic Society of India; the status 
of the coin collection lent sine die by the AS.B. to the 
Indian Museum ; the rights of the Society to receipt of Tre 
sure Trove Coins; the method of dealing with the coin collec 
tion still held by the Society on its premises ; the advisability 
of Feamseitating the Society's independent” Numiamatio acti- 
vities 

A sub-committee was appointed during the year to investi- 
gate these questions and to report 

Competent temporary outside help was secured and an 
extract was made, for the guidance of the Council, of the 
Numismatic records of the Inst twenty-five years in the 
archives, which was submitted to Council lute in the year. 
‘This digest made the position much clearer but an important 

_gap in the records was encountered. ‘The missing documents 
were, however, re-traced just after the close of the year. 
It was, nevertheless, already felt that independent Numismatic 
activity by the Society should be revived. Definite action 
will probably be taken during 1927. 
One Numismatic Supplement, No. 39 (for 1925), was pre- 
~ pared, but has not yet been issued. The arrangement of the 
Plates made for some delay. 
‘The whole question of the Society's Numismatic work is a 
- very complicated one demanding great care and the closest, 
attention for its stisfactory solution. 













































[APPENDIX 1) 
Membership Statistics. 
(As caleulated for December 31st, of each year.) 
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List of Publications issued by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal during 1926. : 


(8) Bibliotheca Indica (New Series) 





No. 1485: Samaraicoa Kaha, Vol. I, Fasc. U(2unitey 2 0 0 
No. 1480; Descriptive, Catalogue of Persian ‘MSS. 
(Curzon Collection) Pp, XXVIL, 582 19 





(b) Memoirs : 
Vol VAIL, No, 5s Algae of the Loktak Lake =. 7 9 0. 
rr and Index for Vol. VII. (Free to Members and Subscri- 
bers on application.) 


(c) Journal and Proceedings (New Series): 








Vol. XXL. 
Vbitologioal + ma Oa 
No. 3: Philological a 4 a. wg 


‘Title page and Index for Vol. XX. (Wreo to Members anil Submors- 
bers on application.) 
(d) Miscellaneous : - 


_ Proceodings, Thirtoonth Indian Science Congress .. 12 6 0 








Sf ot was hn itd etn ting 
: a ; 
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Receipts and Disbursements 
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. Asiatic Society of Bengal 
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STATEMENT No. 
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‘Carried over from 1925 
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+ Receipts and Disbursements. 
STATEMENT No. 1. 
of Bengal. 





Interest on Investinente 
Miscellancous = 
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Advertising 
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18,096 6 0 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 
1926. Oriental Publication 


From a moathly grant made by the Government of Bengal for the publi- 
(Ra G00), "and for the publication of Sanskrit 








Prin 

Baking: 
Propartionate Share in General Expendi 
Balance as per Balance Sheet ~- SS 








ot % 
5 STATEMENT No. 3. mie 
1s - Oriental Publication a 


eee ean ee ere 








Receipts and Disburnements. "ie 
STATEMENT No. 2: 
Fund, No. 1, in Account with A.S.B. 1926. 


gay gf Quantal Wark and Work of Tantection in Easton Lange “fq 
Works hitherto unps “8 








mor 


Re Ae Po Re, Aw P. 
By Ralance (rom last Account .- <3 





By Casu Reowirrs, 
Annual Grant" .. ae ES q 9.000 0 0 








STATEMENT No. 3. 
Fund, “No. 2, in Account with A.S-B. 1926. 
“5 00 for tn plalotion of Arabic and Porian Works of 
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STATEMENT No. 4. 
1926. Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund 


. From an annual grant of Re. 3,200 made by the Government of Bengal 
by the Society for Government; and Res, 3,600 








_ «STATEMENT No. 5. 
1926. Arabic and Persian Manuscripts 
From isn annual grant of Re, 5,000 sania ly, the Geversmes India for 

bby the Society 


- ane thor 
‘ fax Government Soy oe cmuaits fond 











Receipts and Dishursements. » F 
. STATEMENT No. 4. - 
Account, in Account with ASB. 1926. 


{or the publication of the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manusoripts acquired 
from the same Government for research work. eee 








Cr. 
Re Ae Pe ARP 
By Balance from Inst Account. ne +. 1500 Ba 
: By Casu rosters, 
“ rant for cataloguing, 1026-27 
zy nt for 
‘ert Manweripia, 1627" 
3 Toran 
_ «STATEMENT No. 5. 
Fund Account, in Account with A.S.B. 1926. 





the cataloguing and binding of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, acquired 
pcr at obese cr Sacer trem 
Rumer ea 
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STATEMENT No. 6, 
1926. Barclay Memorial ~ 


From a mue of Hs, 500 odd given in 1890 by the Surgeon 
‘oncouragement of Mwsioal 





Cont of two Memorial Medals. = 
Purchase of Ra. 100 F.V- of 34G. P. Note. 


To Ropreciation on Investments 


‘an as é 
Balance as per Balance Sheet ;. 











— 
Toran ws 700 210 
STATEMENT No. 7. 
i: 1926. Servants’ Pensiqn Fund 
Founded in 1876.as tho Piddington Pension Fund 
me procs 

he ig Dr. 
3 [3 











Receipts and Disbursements. Axiii « 
STATEMENT No. 6. ) 
Fund Account, in Account with A.8.B. 1926. 


Goueral. I.M.S., for the foundation of a medal for the 
and Biological Science. 











Rede Ph Re Aw Pe, 
By. Balance trom last Account — 
"e400, 345 GP. Noten, 1854-55 at face 
value ae 7 40 0 0 





051 6 10 


wiz 0 
100 0 0 


706 210 


STATEMENT No. 7. 


Account, in Account with A.S.B. 1926. 
‘with Re, 000 odd from the Piddington Fund. 
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STATEMENT No. 8. 
1926. Building Fund 








*Rs, As PL 
To jiation, Investments revalued on 
3112-26 of os a es 2.705 0 0 
To Balance a» per Balance. Fe i Wg62 6 6 
(Rs. 10,205-060-¢ 1,087-6-6) 
Torac Fe 14,057 6 6 


STATEMENT No. 9. 2 
1926. Catalogue of Scientific Serial Pub- 





Dr. 





7) Re Aw Pe 
‘To Balance as per Balance Sheot “3 = ° 
Toran a a0 0 











Receipts and Disbursements. 
STATEMENT No. 8. 
Aecount, in Account with A.S.B. 


Cr. 


By Halance from last Account (Rs. 13,000, 
'849% GPL. and Rs. Go2-6-8) is 


. By Cann Reoeirrs. 
Tntorest realized during the year oe ee 
. Toran 


STATEMENT No. 9. 


ui Cr. 


By Balance from last Account .- eS + 








lications, Calcutta, in Acct. with ASB. 


rs. Toran - 





1926. 


towards tho rebuilding of the Society's premises, and from the mate 
of the Society's land. e 


1926. 
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STATEMENT No. 11. 
1926. Akbarnama Reprint 


From a suin sot apart in 1023 for 





Dr. 


To Balance as por Balance Shest st “i 





STATEMENT No, 12. 
1926. Provident Fund Ac- 


From contributions by the 








Dr. 
To Camu Exrewprrone, Ra, An PL 
Withdrawal of Contributions a fs a3 0 
Balance as por Balance Shoot 3 a 2.02 
Torae = 2008 4 0 





STATEMENT No. 13. 
1926. Sir William Jones Men 














Receipts and Disbursements. Ixvii 
STATEMENT No, 11. 


Account, in Account with A.S.B. 1926. 
the roprint of the Akbarnama in England. 











Cr. . 
Re. As. PL 
By Balance from tast Account i i 7.764.108 
Toran, o 7.704 10 


STATEMENT No. 12. 


COUNT, in Account with A.S.B. 1926. 
Statt and the Society. 


Cr. 
By Balance from last Account = “ 1.80 6 0 


By Casu Reorrers. 





Staff Contribution for the year. ae 
SIH. Contribution for the year <2 nom ae 
oo 
ex Toran «. 508 4 0 


> STATEMENT No. 13. . : 
Fund Account, in Account with A.8.B. 
A XN. 
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STATEMENT No. 14. 





1926. Dr. N. Annandale Memorial 
‘From donations 
Dr. 
dopreciation on Investments rovalued 
‘on 1-12-20. “a 3 
1on as por Shoot 














Receipts and Disbursements. xix | 
STATEMENT No. 14. 
Fund Account, in Account with ASB 1926. 








pownt, im Account with A.S.B. 
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STATEMENT No. 16. 


1926. Publication Fund 
From sale proveoda 


7 Pee OS 








Books roturned as a Tos 5 0 
‘To Teaxsvmn. 
Prom Book Sales and | Subseriptions to 
“Journal aed” Proceedings iiring” ube - 
From Reserve w o 
17877 6 3 
Te jon on Investments rovalved 
"2-30 325 0 0 
Te" “Bxchaoge difterance “an wixed UY 
. pete “3 ~ aa80 4 8 
1, 151000; 4% O.P. Noten @ Re. 74/8 ° 
‘Acontiulated Gash Balance, © 8 ‘ 











STATEMENT No. 16. 


Account, in Account with ASB. 1926. 
of publications. 





Cr. 
on a 
By Balance from last Avcount.. wi ae 30,083 15 5 
By Casw Receiers, 
Cash Salo of Publications ow Mo 
Tntorost  ‘roaliead Fixed Deposit 
‘Londion} = i so © 


Intoroxt on Tavestmonts 








By Prnsowan Accounr. 


Gredit Sale of Publications 6,010 3 9 
one to “Jouront “and Pro- 
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STATEMENT No. 17- 











Receipts und Disbursements. _ lax 
STATEMENT No. 17. 












Account. | 1926. 
cr 
Re An Pe. 
By Cash Revel pees 27018 
ida Donte written off ASB: ora to 
Boolen Returned, Pu, Pind ale, ot 8 
Aas 0 0 





‘STATEMENT No. 18. 
Account, London. . 








Ixxiv 


STATEMENT No. 19, 
1926. 


Proceedings A.S.B. Jor 1926, 


(1) Investment 





Dr. 
Re An P Ra, An PB. 
Po Balance from last Account 2.74700 9 8 2.08,008 3 10 
To Receipts by Endowments 6,000 0 0” 6,000 
Toran Sas 3% ‘0000-375 


FUNDS. 





ASIATIO SocLETY OF 
teRost 





Fenmuicari Fen, 
‘ig, fhe Han Pars of Xo, 


Heuwine Foxe. 


































STATEMENT No. 19. 
Account (Government Securities.) 1926. 





Less Woprediation on BL ISSS 
Toran 
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STATEMENT No. 20. 
1926. (2) Investment 


Dr. 
Re Ac P Re Aw P, 


To Walnnco from Inge Account 20,000 0 9 35,672 0 10 
To Appreciation 


W.B. revaluod om 31st 
December, 1 e 
"To Salo proceeds ronlized = 7. ct 
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STATEMENT No. 21. Ms ; 


1926. (3) Investment. decount . 
‘For Staft 








STATEMENT No. 20. - “ 
-Aecount (War Bonds). 
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STATEMENT No. 21, ( 
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STATEMENT No. 23. 
Cash 








Dr. 

Ra Aw P, 

Asintic Sosiety of 

Griontal Pablication Fund No. ¥ 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 

Sanalerit Manuscripts Fund Account 2 

Arabic and’ Porsian Manusoripts Fund 
‘Account 
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Servants’ Pension Fund Account x 

Publication Fond Account =. a 

Provident Fund Agcount 

Sir William ‘Memorial Fund Account 
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War Hond Account .. es 

Indian Science Congrom Account 
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op 113,081 160 

















STATEMENT No. 24. 
1926. Balance 
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Receipts and Disbursements, 
STATEMENT No. 23. 





Account. 
Cr. 
He As. 
Ry, Balan trom Inst Account fis 
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Qriontal Pablication Fuad No. i 
Sanskrit Manuscripts Pund Account 
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3 
Brlance «= 24 5 Stix 3 
Toran 





STATEMENT No, 24. 
Sheet. 








elestuusnun one 
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.00,502 4 1 








113,001 10 
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Ra. An P 
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Abstract Proceedings Council, 1926. 


Rule 45 6 
Ayxvan Meerma— : ’ 


Annual Report. Approved. 
Note. “is 


Arrangements approved, 





Assoorane Musenens— 
Correspondence with Prof. S. R. Bose concerning his ro-olvotion wa an 
Amooiate Momber. Onder: Hecond. = = 
No. a. 251-20, 
Proposal of Dr. 8, L. Hora to recommend Mr. Durgadus Mukherjon— 
fornisetion ws an Avsociate Member. “Accepted i 
No. 7 31-5-26 
Letter from Mr. Durgailas Mukhorjeo thanking for his election wa an 
Amsetate Member of the Soctety.” Record. 
Nos 28-0.20, 





BuntozmKcs Ixora— 
Suggestions of Mr. I. La Mulchorjee to talce in hand. the publication of 
teantiations into Persian of Sansient. Nterature made ‘unde Akbar 
tind ‘his ‘muecomors," Resolved that the Couneil's sympathy with the 
Incipio of Mr. Siuikhorjow' propmanta ba expres cn that 
ction bo ais anita apecialy quatiBed scholar t formally proposed, 
willing vo undertake work In eonnsetion with the proposals 
No.8. 20.3-20, 





Roport isauo of Bibliotheca Indica sale catalogues. Recor, 
Nor. ‘31-6-28, 
Letter (rom Sir Denison Ross, thanking for the dedication to him of 
tung Catntogue of Persian MS& in the Curzon Collection.” Record. 
io. I. 





26-7-26, 

Proposal from Prof. H. Jacobi with reference to the publication of « 

ow edition of Hernachandra's Parisista Parva in the Btblvotheca Indica. 
30-8-26, 


Proposal from MAL. Kamalakrspa Smetittrthe cogarding the publi- 
gation of the text of tho Gh ‘ratniakara in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
Kecoptad, 5 

ex 


mr aa 
owal from Mr. He ton for the of an Arabic 
Ae i ang aude ee 
eee eee 
Sere SSS = 
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Borpro— 
Suggestions Li--Col. N. F. Barwell in convection with the retising 
room. Accupted. 
: ‘No. 4, 


Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 of 17. 
consideration ‘of next year's budget. Resolved to 
Council the inclusion of an annually’ recurrent 
repairs to building, with the suggestion 





410-26, 

Taformat 
mer to 
‘opkeep of arid 
Rea. 2.000 nneaaliy may 











Prove wuMficiont. Confirmed hy Council. 
No. 6. 20-12-26, 
Commrrrees— 





Suggestion Mr. 0. HL Tipper for the re-constitution of the Sir Ashutosh 
‘Mukherjee Mosnorial iter. Oder: ‘The Committee to bo re-consti: 
tuted and to consist of Mosrs. G. H. Tipper, H. E. Stapleton, U.N. 
Brahimachare aud the Generel Secrotney. 
No. 0 25-1-26, 
Commmittocs for 1926, Rewlved that the standing Committees for 
1920 be constitnted ax follows = 


Finance Committee : 






Tronuror, fexomon 
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Qf the ‘Trousurer, Sir CC. Ghose. Mr ALR, Bory and the General 
Begretacy, 
Noi la, 254-26, 
Rewlved to invite Sie RN. Mookeriee to accept membership on 
the Lease Committer. 2 we ia 
Nort (a). 4-10-26, 














Constitution of the Publication Committes. Me Justice ©. €. Ghose, 
Kt, to be co-opted as a member 

‘No. 12 (a). 313-26 
Constitution of the Insurance Committee. A subcommittee to 





PN pe Mage rn med graeme 
sen Piers a pe Sects Prgervt waters oe ee 
Sena ef la rata Rees EG 














tte good wishes on belalt of HLM. the Kings « 





Lettor conve 
Holgians Ort 
‘No 2 











On motion by Mr. GH. Tipper, unsnimously ress 





Mookerjes, for the way in which he has served the true interests of the 
Sagioty shuring the yerind of his Brondemes” 





tenses signifying formal acoopt 


fon ‘Daler: Record. 








Order: Council meoting toa. Presoat arrangements to cont 
‘charges ( be labited to contingencies. 

Nos 

Lottor from the Honorary, ‘Tronaurer, intiating his my 
avwonee from” Gatoutta for four or five weeks trom abo sae 











25-4.26, 





204.26. 


Lotter from the Acting President, regretting absence from the Count 
eating on account of his being in mourning over the south sit hie 
mother, "The Councils condolences to be conveyed to Dr. U. 
Bealimnachari. 


Azatter of thankes to Council from the President. Record. 








‘xe. ah 216-20, 
Praia rt of return of Dr. S. L. Hora to Caloutta and his eesump! 
ogame ‘Record. 
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Notice of absence from Caloutta of the Library Séoretary. Onlert 
Gonoral Soorotary to aificiate for Libary Secretary dering Mik 


Ne. 1. 






Eiders Woste ode ae ni eae 





4-10.20, 
Notice of absence from Calcutta Treasurer. Resolved : That in ense 
apd froma date of notice of sbectee 8t De; BLe Hore drat Caisetes 
tho General Secretary’ (Sie: Johan van Manon) bersuthoriscd to cmants 
MPHenrary“Tounarer to" the Soctety” until De Hors resumes his 
fanetions Om rettrte 

Nose 4-10.20. 

Resignation of the Anthropological Secretary. Resolved : ‘That the 
Reve 0. "Bowding be sovgpt to the Council am. Anthropologienl 
Bontetary th the plese of be. Ha. Stoploton, resigned! 

No. 3. 4-10.26, 

Letter fro P.O. Rodding thanking for his appointment as 

Secretary. Record. 
20.11.20. 


Fixing date December Committee and Council Meetings. ‘The 20th 
December, 1926. 
No 3. 29.11.28, 
Informal consideration Composition of Council for 1927-28. 
Alter discussion the following list of Candidates for nomination 
for next your'e Council was placed before the meeting for considers: 
jon 
Presidlont :— Dr, W. A. K. Christie. 









Vieo-Presiclent -—Sir R. N) Mookerjee. “ 
* Dr. U. N. Brahmachari. 
Dovaprasad Sarvadhikeary. 






"reauurer :—Dr- s 
Phil, Seoretary >—MAL. H. P. Shastri. 
Je. Pail, Boorotary :— De. ME Hidayat Howain. 
Nat. Hint. Sooretary (Biotogy):—Major KB &. Sewell. 
Nat, Hist. Secretary (Phys. Science) :—Dr. G. V. Raman. 
Anthropological Secrotary :—Rey. P.O. Bodding. 
Modioul Secrotary :—Major R. Knowles, 
Library Seccetary =—Lt.-Col. N. F. Barwell. 
Mernber of Couneil;—Mr. Justice Sir C. C. Ghose. 

Me ‘Brown. . 

















a ri of 3.06 prone 
Ss Baa gta Pere 
me stds cma ie eyed a 





4 mechanioal apparatus for 
Rosolved that the (h 











ian 

ese 

veh Fe Paap Sent ee nthe 
Tete tor Rachengs of Foblontions wish the Marne 8 





Lahoratory, Woods Hole. Granted. Journal. to arrange for mult 
exchange of back sets as can be effected 
‘No. 31-5-20,. 








Fren.ows— 


Letter from De D. Hooper concern 
Fellow." Record. 








status as an Ordinary 








Report of Mi 
of the Rev. P.O. 
the Society f 

No. 

Lotter of thanks from the Rew. I. O. Bod 
on ney Fellow. “Orier: "ooo 





rroaponulenice with Dr. D. Hooper concerning hix Ordinary Fellow: 
ang ee Rooord. me 4 
Fellowship questions, Aten No. 14 of Council dated 26.6-20 
sa ltemoived int the compote Geof ‘connectect with the matter 
be sireulnted with the minutes ta the Members of Counc” 
pan connection with the minutes of the Meeting of Fellows held. 
tesa Ba he Council has no juriuliction to take any 
: " jon to take a 
action inthe matter. 
“Nor te 97-20. 
or stscate gruaterneten to the minutes of the resting 
“eatin halian dene Sk toae, 


zt Be elas ee Ee 
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sera erpepo ely Mitr 
Sanctioned. Acorpted by Conde 





25-1-26, 
mittee No. 4 (ij) of 23-4-26. List of 
1s. Order: "The General Secretary 


wo werears through personal letter i 
I. “Council Orders Confirm. 
20-420, 


Recommendation 
Niven i menears with sien 
torattempt ta recaver 

effective, rules to bem 

No. 6. a 

















207-26. 
Builget for 1926. Order: Approves. 
No. Uh 25-1-26, 
1s balance sheet for 1925. Record, 
22-2-26, 





Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (24) of 19-2-26, 
Investment of necumulated balance in tho Provident Fund, | Order t 
bnapinit inthe Tesporia! Bank's Savings Banik, "Confirmed by Covel 
Nook 22.236, 
Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (2:b) of 19-2-26, 
pateaod "ef epont at the. mgnthiy, atl contrition, | Order: 
pout in the Tinperial Bank's Savings Bank iramediately on recelpt, 
Confirmed. by Council. wal 4 is 
‘No. ta. 20-2.20, 
Recommendation Finance Committes No. 4 (3) of 192-26, The 
uostion of apportioning the slepreciation of investments to. vario 
finds. "Orton? Recommend ‘to Couneit that depreciation caleulated 
for each “fund be adjusted ta the seeounta "and. shown. ip the 
Financial Statements regarding each fund. Confiemed by Council 
No. ts. '38:2"20, 
Recommendation Finnnee Committee No. & (iv) of 10-820, The 
\Westion of opening a separate necouat for the ermanent Reserve 
Wind, “Onder! "Resomment. to Couneil the opening of separate no- 
Counts for all major funda. Confirmed by Counell. 
Not. 22.2-26. 
Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (v) of 19-20. The 
wiestion of purchase of investments for the Permaneat Reserve Fund. 
ytor:, Purchase. from. the t Ireserve. at market value. to 
“Confirmed by Council 
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he ullorated to the Building and the Publication Funds, 
by Council. 

No. 8 40) 
Recommendation Finance Committes No. 
{28-5-20. The question of 
nents of the Society. Order 

















desired it be recorded in ‘th 

minutes that in his opinion, apart from other reasons, there waa 

Atrong case for accepting recommendation No.4 (1) of 23-420 thet 
nt" Fund re ‘Soctety’ whould not ‘bo 

the ground that the 

nents had been credited to the gonoral far 

to those fande, which was « fair corponen 

nimously resolved to mocep 




















Recommondation Finance Conunittee No. 4 (b) of 27--20, Enhanced 
for maintenance of fane by the Rusa Engineering Works, Ll. 
from Ra 8 to Re. 7 per fan annually. Order: Ask for relietion 











to Ra. '0, and if not granted: accept eahanced rater. Confirmed 1 
Council, be ts . 
Noo. 28. 
Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (i) of 22-10.26. Receipt 








GE" Notas for Be. 3,000 from the Treanurer of the. Annandale 
AMctuoria Fund” Resolved to recommond to. Council "to aithonse 
the "Erousuror to, eniarsa ay (iB. Noten (Sow. 1gsi07, 10SK0s and 
{O5d0) aggregating Hex. S000" tothe Imperial. Hanke of Snidin, Pare 
Street Branch, for purposes of safe custody. 

‘Also resolved to recornmend to Counel t6 place on eecord by « formal 
rodolution ‘that the ‘Treaguree of the Asiatic ‘Socioty "ot, Bengal i 
Seoficte' Treasurer of the Anmandate Memorial nnd Sir “Amitonl, 
Memorial Funds 

‘Aceepted by Council with the following modification + that in the 
opinion of the Council, under the terms of ‘ule. 52, the ‘Troanuree 

oP the Asiatic Sooiety of engl is ex-officio Troamirer of the Annundal 
Memorial and Sir Amutoah Semorial Funds. Dimonting Hate recorded: 

‘Norie Sei03e. 


Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (9) of 20-11-20. | Supple. 
yenter? grants for postage and, insurance: Onder Recommend to 




















sare et oa peice 
eee need 
ee SESE aed 





Forseronn— 
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Resolved that the General Scerotary be authorised to purchase for the 
office an up-to-date duplicating macl Lr ae 
"No. 4:10.26, 
Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (c) of 26-11-20. Purchase 
ofa Manuscript ease, Order: To bo purchased at-n cone prolieneecns 
Saujmateal not to exceed! He. 1.s00.~” Confirmed by Council 
0. 26.1 








Graxts— 

Letter from the Department of Education, Health and Lay 

{ptimating sanction of the annual grant of Ra. ,000 for the Arabic ari 
ISS, 


Persian Deportment, for 1926-27. Order: Record. The Couneil’s 
thanks to be conveyed to the Government. 














No. 10 (b)- 4-26, 
Renewal of the Arabic and Persian As Grant fom the Govern 
ment of Indin for 1926-27 to 1928-20. Ordor: Record. The Society" 





thantes to be conveyed te the Government. 
Noo 31.526, 
Lotter 10 and from the Government of India concerning the Arabic 
mal arecetsrs MSS. Grant. Order: Record. = 








Ixpiax Scrmxce Coxomess— 
Jeter of thanks from the Indian Boience Congrom. Order, Regan, 


Lotter frorm the General Secretary. Indian Science Congress, sanetion- 
ing the appointmont of « clerk at the expense of the Congres, Order: 
Record. 

No. 2. 25-126, 


Sossion next Indian Science Congress. Suitable letter to be written 


pffering wolcome to and support of the Congress if next meeting In 
Caleutta. 


Noe 20.12.20, 
Proceedings of the Indian Seienee Con ‘The privilege to receive 
in oapy of th to” Members of the Asintie Socioty 





Geen ta be rantcieigd to thoes eho apply for © copy velore the 
i anae sia 


Ixaunaxon— 4 
‘Fire Insurance of s .  Cireulute documents to 
the Council and. roaunt St 2, K. Mapleton to submit « memorandum 
ontrelative merits of Bre protection appliances. 
No, B (a). 20.7-20. 
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£0 be held at Parix in October, 1927. Dr. W. A. K. Christie to be 
written to. 
Now to 25-426, 


Invitation from the Th Congress, Industrial Chemintry, Paris, 1927. 
Order: “Reoord sicher 










315-26, 
reports and comments on lecture to the Rotary Club. 
Record 





1 the Society t part 
fat Prague, Czeehittows 


Kamaua Lecromnanne 


Representation on the »peci 
ship, ‘Cateunta Cnivornity. Mt 
Nos 








Report noxt Genecal Lecture. Date for next lecture, the 220d April. 
Invitation to Major R. B.S. Sowell for the fourth lecture approved. 
Sometime in June or July. 
No. Iie 20.3-28, 
Vinit of Sir Ronald Ross to India, ‘The Medical Secretary to attempt 








to arrange for a visit and an wddres to the Society by Sir Ronald 
ge y by 
‘No. 1 (0). 4-10-20, 
Gouornl Lectures suring the Winter season, 1920.27. Committee 
consisting of Mears. G. ipper, K. B.S. Sowell and Johan var 
Siaten-ts wake the nensessby eorongeoioek 
No. 1 (a). 20-11-26, 
Lannany— 
Library Committee No.l of 20.8:20. Progress report af wotk, 
by ine, ‘Recommendation : Approve. Confirmed by. 
yield. 
Now 1. 20-38-26. 


1 Hibeary Committee No, 4 of 20-20 
= ved to recommend 


“to change Laelia ng elerssyreme 
a he 
ae tthe. Eibragy Committen, whieh shall include, the 
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Eibenry Committes No. 1 of 26-426. 
regress report of work by the Library Secretary. Reeommenda: 
tion: Appeave. Confirmed by Counc i a 

‘No. 7 26-4-26, 
Library Committee No. 2 of 29-8-26, General statemont and pro: 
sate by the” Library. Secretary, Recommendation: Approve. 












No. 4 of 20-3.26. 
Gn proposal by tive General Secretary. the adoption of the following 


convene nari ta the manner of new purchases forthe kab 
were recommended, ee ESET. 


Mista. one contain 

those which he recommends for purchase, and the other those of whi 
turehase inadvisable. 

“These fists shall be circulated to the 

considered in Committes. 

‘4. The Office shall communicate to the Library Secretary cach 
requisition reesived for the loan of « book not in the Library, and the 
wi ‘Secretary shall enter their titles in one of the two liste men- 
tioned under itom No. 2. 

3. ‘the prescription of item No. 2, the Library. 





y an 
mal seorotation ancl other experts ae he jurdgen nitvieable, aenal- 





weary Committee and 








29-020. 


Library Committoe No. 2 of 30-8-28. “Recommendation : Short tia 
of now woquisitions to the Library to be sent to the Members about 
ongem quarter. “Confirmed by Council 





ose 
bray Commie No.3 of $1.8" beny soins ratings 
solace” fe. 2 tia, Martone tata 
Topple etka a Baer calcein a 
Pre so sad iand Sy eee AB Een 
No. 7. 29-11-26, 
Report Dr. 8. L. Hora's binding of Zoological M88. Order “De. Hore 
teres Dost Ya Nero Peon, Oats i 
si, 20-12-26, 


ibrary Committees of 20-12-26, Library Soocetagy"s recom: 
a Correa eS ae aa the “Journal dee Bavante.” Order? 
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Recommendation Finance Committee Nu. $ (b) of 26-11-26, Openi 
of « now Permanent Library Endowment Fund. Resolved to. necept 
the’ donations received for the institution ef a Permancat, Library 
Enuonment Fund, Confirmed by Council 

Library Committee No. 2 (b) of 20-19-20. Statement b 
©..G. Ghose, Rte, regarding the appent for « Permanent Li 
inont Fund (earned by Lt-Ca XP. Barwell. Recommended thav the 














Appeal be printed and sont owt to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. ‘Confirmed by Cou 
No. 7. 20-12-26, 
Manvsonrens— 
The questic 







of Porn 
tion" the collection of Ars 


that Lord Curzon as Viceroy’ first sanctioned 
in connection with the eolleetion. 

» Further fosalved that the Grst volumne to be published of the Cata- 
logue ‘of the Persian MSS. in "the olicetion. how in 
dodiouter 











Menontars— 


Roport of the Annandate Mer 
Noro! 3°36, 


Recommendation Honorary ‘Treasurer to pass « resolution authoris- 











ing him to proceed to the investinent of the asants of the Annandale 
Memorial Fund: "Resolved that the Honorary Treasurer be authurived 





grocer $2 tive snvertment of pars of the amount. ave “ 
\handain Memorial Bund in 34% Government paper to the fave vale 
a tte 8,000. = 

Furthor resolved that the ‘Treasurer be authorised to endorse to the 
Iraperial Bank of Tada, Parke Steet Bennch 34%) Government paper te 
Ait aggeogute fwce wali of Rea"3,000 ae per details. ts te furmishod 
hy the Treasurer after purehase 
No. 2 2.7.26. 

Recommend Dr. SL. Hors for the re-constitution of the 
Annandale Memorial Committee. Ke-conatituted Committes to consint 
at the these ex-officio Members, Presiclent, Treasurer. and Genceal 
Rtoretary, and in addition Major R. B. 8. Sewell. 

No. & 26-7-20, 

Report of Sir Asutosh Memorial Committee. Onder: Accept, 
Instructions as to size of hist and information as to its proposed 
Placement to be convesed ta the seulptor together with the ‘commis: 
Sroning totter. - 

No. 20.3-26. 

clay model bust of Sir Asutosh 
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ations from Dr. SL. Hore rgarding the Barclay Memorin! 
ns. Te be considered by the Annandale 
No'3 Wo). 25.6.28, 
Letter from Dr, U.N. Brahmachari offering 
tom taco vale if Ra 3,000, to the Societ; 

















254-26, 

Recommendation Finanee Committee No. 4 of 2-0-26. Resolved. 
Be meommend to Counod ta authorise the ‘Troawurer ta endoren 34% 
Government Paper (Nos 292707, and 188710) "warognting 
Re 3,000 to the Imporial Bank of India, Park Streot Franch. Cane 


No. 10) 28-6-26, 














Lettor of thanks from tho Mining and Geological Institute of India 
for the use of the Hall on January 22nd. Order! Record, 
No.4. 22-2.20, 


Report on sale offer of two rants 
‘The General Secretary reported that recently two interestin, m 
pluton had boon offered for tale to the Soniety which in consequence OF 
Heteg” Aerial consultation with various aMcern "ofthe" Coun 
hand boon wold to others fattons, and requested the Coune! 
for sn capressio of option ter be fevare gotsanas in taahan siseae 


prema their apinion that « eertain amount of discretion 
should be allowed to. the General Secretary to tale imntmediate action. 
fice’ ‘eznultation' seth’ the rodonty the setion the’ reported te 
Shunoll for confirmation. 
Ne a 22-2-26. 
Report on Membership: Number of Ordinary Members having 
pga 600"during te month. ‘Order: “Record. 





Spaceaber 
“hove 
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oe 
in Gai Neeson rsrtecW ae alaceting eae A 
Pel rey op Gorge pone 
Sere ad tae apse aa ta oe teatrat eames Na 
tainlgee ait tee Sida aie ns Seen 
eee Tidings ee a ee nts nee grveral 
i oalsRis te ts baremmees artnet nad poremtons, 
caster eb thay cee a ee a teat es eet 
Rectorate So a eabaa sie 
ay : saa! 
Rca 











ye 1027, 
Ovrrvane— 
Qbityary notice of MW. T. Brigham. Order: Recor 
Parnons— 


His Excellency. the Viesroy's seceptaner of Patron: 
a * Odor: Record. Reception to be wi 
‘comttincs nor ufficial robes: 








Prewmnrarions — 
Prosentation by Mr. AF. M. Abdul Ali of copies of historioat 
Mooumonts counootad with the ASB. Orders Record with tants 
to Mr. Abdul All, 
No. & 20.5.26, 
Presontation of « book on “The Bengali Langunge “ hy it» nuthor 














Dr. Suniti Kumar Chattorji.. Congratulatory letter ti he sent to De 
Chatter). : wee 
No. tt (). > : 4-10-26, 
Presentation to the Society hy the Assam Govormoat of « copy of 
#8 photogen Toro Ahom Manuscript 
m ene oF Midrensed ta the Avsarn Gover 








Prokohtation by the Director Staff of the Zoological Survey 
of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta, of a portrait in oils of the Inte 
Dr,N. Annandale. Accopted with thanks. 








ob 
eee acon 
Fulton Gomi Xt ot 5.28 
sea pace Soin ot coe 
Sst foe 
- Memes > ei pear 
{. No. 1. 25-1-20, 
: aganing 6 er elton of Matirsmtpasl bn, Jotan ven Manel 
« See 
_-SSSaN eae ny potas anes ae 
be =] ‘No. 2( 30-8.26, 
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Rrovesrs— 
Requost from the Rotary Club for the wee. of thw Hi 
Sth. Order = Aor “4 nie 
No. 3. 22-220, 
acitequest for town of Hall to Rotary Club on May 26th. Onter: 
tion approved. 
No. 3. 31.5.2 
Request, from Mr. 8. M. Arthur, tobe enrolled ae an Honorar 
Moses of the Socinty. Standard reply to be sent. ig Ss 





on Fobrnary: 














No. 3 


went from Me, Nelson Wright for permission to utilise, for reprint, 
mia in the Society's ‘Onder: 





28.0 
Request from Public Library. Dothi, to. supply ratie the Secietys 
publidations: “Orders” Deghies: cn se aid 
7. 28.620. 
Request from the Calcutta School of Music for the uve of the 
$yoigta’s Hill "for their suromer eomorris of chnstent tmusie’” Ord 
elie. A 
Non ta (ay. 28.8.26. 














Nos 8 (by). 25-10-26, 
Request from Me. J. N. Becker for the use of Society's Hall {ov 
# conmtituting meoting of the Rationaliat Soolety. Declined. 
Non (aye 10:26, 
Request frvin Dr. 8. L. Hora ta be allowed to incur expenditure on’ 
meastires to clear up certain questions regarding old znologioal dravrings 
in the possession of the Society. Granted. Remuneration otto 
exceed expenditure granted for similar research with rogaed to Nurise 


‘No. i (b). 20-11-20, 





(b) of 22-1-26. Incre- 
tioned. 






‘Onier : ‘Beale. increment. to - 
‘oggrimensded by the Genaral eoretary.”Gontsred’ by Coun 
Leave to Mr. Ivanow. Order: ‘Threo months’ leave granted ot f 
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of Pajah holidays and advance to staff. To he 
ener Beoretary ead Broemaer” * E 


Finance Committee No. 4 (it) of 22-10-26. Applies. 
Aghornath Bhattacharyya. Order: Thar Pandit 





‘Appointment from January Ist. 1 the grade 78:5-120, Confirmed 
irom oe, fo 


co sno 
a 
‘Tho Chairman in opening the Council Mecting, tod on hie vinit 
a Ue Sense nme en se apa ay 
SE ene inom tase Takscnn” Roa ee ea Me 
“2 20-11-28, 





ee ee Sore ne 





c 
-_ . 
List of é P 
* ” Patrons, ey 
_ Officers, Council Members, Members, __ 
e- Fellows and Medallists 
+ of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, me 


On the 31st December, 1926. 








PATRONS OF THE 


1926 


1927. 


1916-1921 
yor7-1988 
“1921-1926, 
1922-1027 


ASIATIG SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


H. E. Baron Irwin, of Kirby-under- 
Dale, G.M.S.I., G.M.LE., Viceroy 





and Governor-General of India. 

H. E. Colonel Sir Francis Stanley — 
Jackson, P.C., G.C.1.E., Governor 
of Bengal. 





conte . 
Barl of Reading, G.C.B., PC, .0.V.0., - 
K.G.V.0.,G 
Earl of Lytton, P.C., G.C.LE. 





OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIG SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
DURING THE YEAR 1926. 


Elections Annual Meeting. 
President, 
GQ. H. Tipper, Esq, M.A., F.G.S., M-Inst.M.M., F.A.S.B, 


Vice- Presidents. 

Sir R. N. Mookerjoe, K.C.LE., K.C.V.0. 

Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary, Kt., C.1.E., C.B.B. . 

Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Bahadur, M.D. MLA., Ph.D. 
RAS.B. 

Major H.W. Acton, MR.CS., L.R.C.P., LMS. 


Secretaries und Treasurer. 
General Secretary :—Johan van Manen, Esq. 
Treasurer :—Sunder Lal Hora, Esq., D.Sc 
Philotogical Secretary :—Mahamabopadhyaya  Haraprasad 
Shastri, CLE. MAS FASB 
Joint Philological “Scoretary :—Shamsu'l ‘Olams Mawlawi 
Hidayat Hossin, Khan Bahadur, Ph.D.. F.A.S.B- 
rr Major R. B.S Sewell 
Natural His a See Tees 


Baeiacerl | Physical Science : —C. V. Raman, Exq., M.A., 
DSe., FS. FASB. 
Anthropological Secretary :—Rev. P. 0. Bodding, M.A. (Christ.), 
PASE. 
Medical Secretary :—Major R. Knowles, B.A. MRCS., 
LRP. EMS. 
Library Secretary :—Lt.-Col. N. F. Barwell, M.C., M.A. 
Barrister-nt-Law 
Other Members of Count 
Hon'ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., Barrister-at-Law. 
Poroy Brown, Bsq., ARCA. 
B.L Miter, Esq, MLA. 6.1... Barrister-at-Law 
Suniti Kumar Chatterfi, Eaq., M-A., D.Lit. (London). 
Pramatha Nath Banerjee, Esq., M-A., B.L. 


APPOVTIORITS AMD TRAMAYERS DURING THE RAR. 

Dr, UN, Meahunachan (Acting Prosdons) from 8-4-2040 8 
epen, eben 

a jee (Acting President) for December vice Mr. G. 1. 

bane 


Bdding (Anthropological Secretary) froin 116 wice Me. 
GEE: Stapleton, renamed. 
1 PLC Muhalanobie! rosiied in. September: 
NE Tonagtivan Stanen (Acting Tevamiter) tm 15-5-20 to 90-6-26 wice Dr. 
Etat atte 
att Seer aPatamon {Acting Library Secretary) for September, vice 
Treo: Burwel, abe. 









































fice Mee 















OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIG SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
ELECTED FOR THE YEAR 1927. 





Prexident. 


W. A. K. Christie, Esq.. B.Se., Ph.D., M-Inst.M.M., F-A.S.B. 





Vice-Presidents. 


Sir R, N, Mookerjee. K.C.LE., K.C.V.0. 
Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Babadur, M.D., M.A., Ph.D. 








Secretaries and Treasurer. 


General Secretary :—Johan van Manen, Esq. 
‘Treasurer :—Sunder Lal Hora, Esq., D.So. 
Philological Secretary :—Mahamahopadhyaya — Haraprasad 
soint, Philo siogical core cary Sharan’) “Ul Maw! 
foint loloy retary :- wa'l  *Ulamne lawlawt 
Hidaéyat Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Pb.D., F.A.S.B. 
Biol Major R. B. 8. Sewell, M.A. 
Natural History) MRCS. LKR, BLS. BZS., LMS. 


i ‘ASB. 
cee: [ Physical Science =O. V, Reman, BaqrMA., 
Ant 1 Seoretany = “Rev, P.O. Boriding, M.A. (Christ), 
retary :—Rev. P.O. ing, MLA. a 
seorte 
LRC.P., LMS. 
Library Secretary :—Lt.-Col. N. F. Barwell, M, 
‘Barriater-at-law. 















Other Members of Council. 


ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., Barrister-at-Law. 
‘L. Mitter, Beg. M.A., BL. Barrister-at-Law. 
_ Percy Br 
Suniti 





ReRosident, N=Non-Resident. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. 








‘oreign Mom 





An Asterisk is prefixed to the names of the Ordinary Fellows of the 
Society. 
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Abbasi, Mow Special Arabic Lecturer, 
‘Chittayony Madrasah. “Chittago 

Abdul All, Ace Fare M BRA Folatiny 
PGS, EMIS 3, Turner Street, Calcutts. 

Abdul Latif, Sveo, Kuss Banat, wis. Asie Secre 
tary to the Government of feveniue. Deptes Writers 
ralitings, (32%, Upper Cireular Ron Cale 

Acharya, Panasiisaxna, p.ic., Archicological Scholar 
Mayurbhanj State. Baripada 


R Acton, Heom Wrrcias, Simcn., Emer, MAIOR, nats, 





‘Tropical Medicine’ oad Hygiene, Conteal 
nue, Caleutta. 


N_| Aisal, S¥a0 Mowawap, Kuax Bananon, Off. Cteit Sur 


$50, Bihar anit Orisaa’ Medicat Sereice. 'V-O. Mahone, 


api. 5 SMASKAN PORUSHOTRAM, 96.465 FULD. otis 
Botany, University College af Selesce.” 0, 


Soiecatar itowd, Caleteta. 
Abmed, Harte Narn, Sianso'. tovass, Kuax Sanne. 


Linton Street, Entally, Calcutta. 
r, K. V. Rawoaswans, Rao Bananun, Principal, 
‘Tne Maharaja's College of Artix ‘Trivandrum 
| apeser S. Krasnscacwan 
Mists Professor, Unicersity of ‘Srijaya 
Aum: i, Bast Sada Street, Mylapore, Madras, 8. 
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Proceedings A.S.B. for 1926. 




















Ro Austin, J, Marx, Merchant, Mosem. Jardine, Skinner & 


N Awatl, P-Tt.34., Medical Entomologist. Contenl Resoaret 
Institute, Kasauls 2 


. 
K Bageni, PR-ESLETITNES (vans), 
Member of the A. S Lecturer, Caleutia Univer, 
P-309, Rasen uta. 
Consulting Engineer. Messrs, 
Macneill & Co., 2, Fairlie Place, Caleut 
N Bahl, K. N.. Professur of Zoology, Lucknow University, 
Badishobagh, Lucknow. 
N Baldil, A MAwsax, lasistant Superintendent, Dormitory. 
“allege, Bankipur. 
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jputana. 
Oaten, Eowano Fanury, u 
Director of Public Inatriction, Ee 
Club, Caloute 
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Kyoto, Japan. 
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‘Street, Coloutia. 
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48.20 oy //Paniicker, Paosasamea, 
Fisheries. Teavaceore 
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Late x | parifa Brow nmyieas ise (Gxt). ns, (Carrum) 1 
“Pedioto of the Royat Society of Arts > Pillow of the Sem 
nf +) ae ei inieeceiges Pieefesesr’ aj, lonant., Bavenanncs 
tack 
5-426 | N | Parker, Riomand Huxny, 1.4, late Scholar of St. John 


x |W Goltege, Oaford's Under Strang to the AG-O2, Reajputane 
Mount’Abu. Rajpatann. 

R| Pascoe, Sin Epwix Hatt. wr. sna, sop. (Caran, 
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wes (LOND.), woot, Pasi, Director, Geological Sursey, 
of indies Tate Mawcuny Caloutias 
sghnell, Aguuay Pencivar, Mas” DARRISTE-AT-Law. 








*Phillot, Docorss Craven, Lr Con, M.A, PHD. MAS. 

wasn, Endian army ( ‘Folsted, Essex, ts 
oP Guy E, pse, F0%, rasm. Geological Survey 
of Indian Mussurn, Calcutta. 2 
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F | Pochhammer, Wizaet. vos 
basay.. Tokio. Japan. 

R | Poddar, Haxcsax Paasan, Hanker and Commission 
Agent ‘Central Avenue (South), Coleaten. 

N | Prasad, sur Denos Sapasivesvana, Rasa Baxapun, Sei 
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ete N | R: ANHKA, Rao Sawin, Officiating Govern 
e jomotogiat. Lawley Roud, Coimbatore, 

111-26 | N | Rao, Worrata Lacmoiasa, sta, mac. Dr-mmtNan, 
Digurnart House, Berhampore, Ganjan. 




















rings | | Rau, S Serae haa, Rao BAWADUR, BA. wan, Geo 
« | logical Survey of Ludia, Indian Muscurn, Galoutte, 
2704) x | Ray, Amxasit Cuaxpna. ia. Cooch Bohar. 
27946 | H| Ray, Buawewoma Cnasoua, Zeminder. 0. Short Street, 
| fourta. 
111-26 | | Ray, Grawmxpmaxarit, Lo s., Additional Judge, Al 





‘3. Swinhoe Street, Ballygungo, Caloutta 
nr | Ray,” Keatase ‘Sanar Rowan, sca, SRA. 62, Police 
fowpital ond, Entally. Coleatts. 
saat | x | Ray.'Iacamenien, Mawanasa, Maharaja of 
3 : 


Ray, Jaxaxt Naru, ASA. Zemindor and Banker. 103, 


70.10 | 

















aac | 
| | NSSvatar Sunny Cleat a 
5a, eBay Gin Paorvien CuAMDEA, wry OR, B.bGn, MAK. 
Taority: College of Science, 02, Upper Cireular Row, 
a er 
_ nace) n | RagsGhowdhury, M.X.. Raza, sunati rats Fac 
SaajcepSuntoal?” Le Alipur fare ond Raat. Galoutta, 
2.2.2 | n | Rigo, “Niaetieonn Vat Principals Bipon 


Caloutta. 
g825 N | Reuben, Davio Bena, n05., Collector, Balasore, B. N- 
2420 | F |Rigbards, FJ. Lc. 6, Lexhain Gardena, London, 


625 | R | Richardson, Ricuanp Hawxixs, Merchant. 6&7, Clive 
‘Street, Caleutta. . é 
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Andrew Yule a 
live Row, Cale 





PHDoy FAS Mey 
Finsbury Cirous, 








(Cay. (ain 
jaton Street, 
(A, Upper’ Ciroular’ Rod, 











R Roy, P. La, Banniren-ar-Law. 15, Store Ros 
fe Roy! Sasdonan. 48’, Chau 
Caleuten. 


patty Kony 









Flea Cuaxoma, ota 
raleutta. 
imax Keatan 12. 





n  Roy-Chowdhury,  Buaresona 
Mynensingh.. 33, Suken Streot, Caloutts, 
N Rushbrook-Willlams, Ll. Pott, sua. mre. (Oxo%.), 
ALILA.S., FALWeES. Home’ Department, Government 
India, Delint. 
Ruthnaswamy, AM Prev 
Madras. . 


Sadiq. Sreb Momanuan, Ununé Phyrician. M1, Horin 

| Bari int Lano, Caloutua. 7 

Saha, Raounia Narm, sews. Medical Practitioner, 

18. Lachmikundu, Benaros City. U.P. ‘Luvckenow. 
eee . 
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MUMAMMAD, ata. Prafersor of Arabic und 
‘ersion, Presidency College. 10, Hvac Khan Lane, Seale 
“ith, Galowten: 


» Baw. Ressenn, Banking, International Bank- 
| cing. \. Clive Steset, Caloutta. 

Sarkar, CK. on. Bngincer and Architect, 10, Hastings 

_. Sunesit ot Cwanna, Dy. Magistrate and Dy. Coltec- 


Lawyer. Sarrafa Bazar, 
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3A. p.se. (Loxnox), 
Unisvenig’ Coltege ay Seton 















N Se DANRANIAS, AAs Min. Bengal Ci 
(Executive Branch). Myreisin a 

BE Sen, Joorsonaxari, 30a, Vinvanatsa, Vipvas 
32, Prasanna Kumar Tagore Street, Caloatt 


1 Sen, Laxswaias, HH. Rasa or Suxpansaoan, Suket 
Nw jupta, Names Cwaxpna, a. 94 Ramm, 


© om Content 





‘Lecturer, . 


s 
K Sewell, Honea Brnesrou Snysoun, Ma, ¥ 
Lr. -Con, 130s 









ee Sagres 
eee 
Shastri, Aanvroam, 23/1, Beniatola Lane, Caloutta. 
soca re pera 
arcane eae 
o 


Consereator of Forests. Darjeo = 
2G(07%, Grand Hotel, Calouttan © + 
Rusxanoen Gatenmon, ie tee Sitepur, 


Short, HE, Mason, tar. Director, Kala-azar Com- 
aa Golaahat: Ann a 
Sit (AuANANAD), ew.o. (Gurrnsans), Profes- 
abi’ fond Iotarmic Studies Dacca University 






Institute of Soience, Bangalore. 
‘Manient Sax. 38, -Khichgpolthach, 





it Street. 
Pranne Nanaix, H. H. ‘The Maharaja Baha- 
dor, G.c-tn. onc. Mamanasa or Bewanes. Ramnagar 


Fort. aa. ¥o2.8., Taluk: 





















mA po Ree a 2s B 


ero 








fe | Singhania, Pansnorasoas, Merchant, 

‘Catestea 
Sinha, ‘Bormson, Nanavax, 
‘Nushipur Rajbati, Nashipe 
K Sinha, Kosten Gancawarn a. ot 

‘baksh Lane, Caleutta 
He Sinha, Porka\ Cuaxoms, Londholder. 140, Baranos 

Ghosh Street, Jorasanko, Calcutta 

Robes Darra, ata. huis s.mas, Nasieabad 

Singhi, Bansocn sisox ngunj, Murshidabad, 

fon, JA. Om... Major, Late. view Oficer-in-Chorge, 
Muturia Bureau, Central Research Institutes Keanu 
Slrcar, ‘Gawaravi, Viovanatea. 69, Helinghatta. Ma 





AT-LAw. 36/1, Elgin 


R  Stecar, Physician. 7, 
‘Short Strvet, Caloutts 

A Skinner, S.A. Engineer and Director, Messrs, Sesop 
Co., Led. 03, Chive Street. Caloutta, 

KR Snaith, Jjous' Frawx, Munaging Director. Mesers. Hamil 
ton & Co. 8, Old Court House Street, Calouttn 














 Sohan Lal Ba. wt. Lecturer in Geoyraphy and 
History. ‘Goltege.. Lahore 
R | Sohont,'Visuvasare Viswee, Ma. Meteorologiaty 


‘The Obseroatory. Alipore. Calcuttin. 
N  Sondhi, Gavrast. 6, Kacheri Road, Laho: 
N Stamp, L.Donwev. wa. ose. Uh 
London School at Eeonomicn. Hi 
| wie. 2 
| Stapleton, Grace, (Mim). s00., mx. (Loxnon), 
tendent, Dufferin Hospital. Calcutta. 
L. | Stapleton, “Hesny Ensrern. sea. mone. 
tor of Public Instruction, Bengal.” 8. Galst 
Caicarta 
Stark, Leoxanous. Banker. c/o Netherla 
__merolal Bank. Daltousie Square, Calcutta. 
Staub, Max, Cons for Switzerland. 100, Clive Street, 
Caleuten. 
Steen, Hoon Bamxtrx, sp. Ler-Con, Lois, Medical 
ificer, Port Commissioners. 
Stocks, C. be Bravvorn, (tus). ce Postmaster, Kalim- 





sea. (Caxran, 
10.8", Chief Conuniasioner 
Strickland-Anderson, (Mns.). 1, Alipur Park, Cal- 
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6109 K | Tagore, Ksurrixonaxats, oa, Tarrwasiom. 5) 
Baranashi Ghose 2nd Lane, Jorasanko, Caleutta, U2. 
o-4.98 | R | Tagore, Sin Pmanvor Coowan, wr. Mamanara BAManvn 
hiuriaghattn, Calcutta. 
TF 7s bet, WaLren Sraxrey. C1, 1.0.8, (retired). Glon- 


14.25, 
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56-78 Ane Caunac, Baw, €.th. C485 

Weeks, Vota Bormary Optemel. oudion Arian 

6 Lioyele Hank, Luk, Cox's aud King's Branch, 6, Pall 
hla, Landon’ WW 

Thompson, Sin Jou Prnwower. wr, on. at. 

of the Punjab. United” Service 













MOR HOWLETT, Alka: WS MANET AEM AWS, 
I Suevey of India, Indian Muscum, Calouten: 
Upar Vin Stxam, 'ma.,  Superbstendent and 
RP. High School, Panne. Bundelhand, 1 

Tomb, Jous WAuKEM, One. MO Ay MD DPM, Chi 

Medical Opicer,aAsinsal Mines” Board of Health. 

‘Ananisol. 


‘Tripathl, Rasrnasan. Reater in Modern Indian History, 
‘The University. Allahabad, os 
Tyson, Jou Dawson, 


kit, Astrea Crascnma, a. Professor of Ba: 

lerstony. “Nesionel " Atedica? ‘Tn Ageia 
DirecOe” CHinteat Research Aamoctntion. Of, ankle 
|| Road, Tiallygunge, Catcutta. 


b-t124| R | Valle, Mavmice Airnum Sruanr, 
Thomor Sah" Apo ie G6, 8, Chee Steet, 


Maginieaie, Banking and 
 Diateek 
m Prof. aes Zochay 



























4, icwanD. ain nes Rupar, Ambala, « 


Pan} 
wynitehouse, s, Ruoamn HL, ote. Ls. Conteat Training 
Wills, Crom, Urrom, wa, Los. Negpur. 

Woother, Aurnet Coore, 0.0m. oa" AP Panjab University, 





Wordeworth, Wriitay Cunurornsn, 34.018. (Fern, 
ole The “Statesman,” 6, Chowringher, Caloutta 


Wazdant, Guotar. moa. Hyderabad, Decoan. 
Foun. Niaxset Chantne Gawuren. "Khapent, Dinapore, 


Younus, Momasaap, Aswlatant Director-General of Police, 
HEH. the Nisam's Gosarnment, Saijobad. Hyderabad 
(Decean) 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS. 
(Chronological) 


Lyman, B. Smith 
Floustoun, @. te asp. 
‘Temple, Sir Carnac 
Rai, B.C Naw. 


Miles, W. iH 
Middiesins, CS. 


Shostel, Hareprasad 
Mobta, R. 

















Cripor, W. Re 
Pennell, A. P. 

La Touche, T. HD. 
Nimmo, J.D. 
Phillott, D.C 

Ray, Sie Prafulla, ©. 
Haig, Sir T. Wolse- 
Mt |. Sir Edward 





Sere: 





se Epe: 


Singh, Sir 


20. 
Sept. 29. Mukerjoo, J. X. 
8. Siaghe "Biv Ramesh: 


April 6, ‘Togore. Sir Pradyot 
May 4. Mookerjeo. Sir RB. Ny 





Narain 
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hopadhyaya, 





Harrison, E. P- 
Wordawarth, W. C 
Jones. H.C 
Bhattacharji. B. 
Stoon. HB 





Bentley” C. 
Kilner. J. 8. 
Si 








Christophers, 8. R 
Webster, JE. 


‘Rirkgpatsiok, 
Dhavie, 8. 6 
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Sferjoas 
Surendhticary. Sie 
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1 Ome: He 


Nawab Ali Chaue 
dhury. 

Bacot, J 

Chaudhuri, G. D. 

Sen Gupta, N. 

Law, 
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Whitehouse, FR. Et 
Almad Ali Khan, H, 180 
Belvalkar, 8. i 
‘Ohtani, Count i. 








Chattarjeo, Sie A.C 
Chatterjee, KN. 


Hamilton, ©. J. 
Majumdar. XK. 140. 
Mohammad Yusuf, 
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Mogaw, J. W. 0 
Ramen, 
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July 2 Banerji. P 
Ger 10. 
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Sinha, Kamar ©. 

© 10, Maney. J. Abdul Ali AF. AM 
iso Now, Garni ‘ ss Bunerjeo, 8. 235, 

Misre, B 

Pascoo, Sir E. He 

Singh. 8. 

240 
189, 
100 25 
‘ 250 

1909 B IR. von ° 


Collonberg. Baron 1 
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1925. 
Jan. 7. Banorjeo, MN. 
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me ‘Chaudhuri. S.A 
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Walton. EB, Fob. 1. Viswanatt, 8 
a os Boe 

Gonwamin MLN, 7 

Narke. GG. wp. 















a0 
Chattopady a 
nattopadhyayn, 
Grookshank, 480 
Gee, ER 
Hiatoid, Mt | 
Jamos. RC 
40S Biman e Baptist: Ae > 
SOR Karehyere al |  MolKage dW 
=) ow F Mookerjoo. 8, C. 
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430 Sanwutlah, Mt. 7 ty DN 
Share. Me Makino. A. 400 
Data. HN. 





Basu, No I 
Kramriseh, Stotla 
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Dutt, J.C 
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LIFE MEMBERS. 
(Chroviotogicat.) 


74.70 BL Smith Lyman | 5-12-00 J. W. A Grieve 
708). 





ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 








Professor of Sanskrit. 9, Doronbachstrasse, 

Bioningen, Basel, Switeeriand. 

4.6.02 | A. 'H. Fuinese, Rev clo Universitate Bibliothek, Doro: 
thecuatr. St, Berlin, N.W. 7. 

1.7.08 |* Dixesw Cuanpwa Sew, Rat RAMADUN, BA. Dare 19, Viawa- 


70.10 











rasan |e Raton, Ras Rie at des Cte Dereatng 
aia eM erate, nghe Cae 
G18 ef uauee Nancie engl Sar en, 





12.22 | ‘Premir Jomsren, Rev.. Ss mater. (Oxon), Professor of Phito- 
sophy, St. Ravier's Vollege.” Galouitn. 
tage | ANantaxmisnns Samrat, MAWASAMOPADNYAYA, T/L, Seow 
fal Mulliek Lane, Caloutta 
Welvanow. c/o Asiatic Socioty of Bengal, 1, Park Strout, 
Caleuttn. 
Kamatariusinea Siecrremrna, MAWAMAMOPADMYAYA. Bhat 


rare, 2h 
Donoioas Menurame, sa, Profemor. 35, Gallygunge 
Cireular Koad, Calcutta. 


= Re-elected for a farther period of five yoars on 6-1-1924 under 
Huto 26 








a ORDINARY FELLOWS. 


Sh be oi eer aer set 
Bir. Sais r 








D. MeCays 24 
AL AsSuhtawardy, sac Pie, Durer. Uap. 
3. Cogain Brown, ouvir, setae, Pas 

W. ANIC Chiriatia, mone.y racine MA 

D.  Bhandarlenr, seas, Pao. : 
RB. Soymour Sewell, MA, MROS., LEP, Fons, 
U.N. Brahinacharl, sa, Pb. ae-DL 
B Le Chaudivure may B86 Fiche Foam. 

ir Bdwin HI. Pasove, ity BoA, BoBC, 80.0. 9.0.8, 
Ramapranad ie SSeS 


G. N. Mukhopndhyaya, m. 
M. Hidayat Hosain, ei 
Guy ©. Pilgrim, bse, 
CV. Raman, sa. Dose. 
P.O. Bodding. se, 
























SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 





A,B, Sayon, Profeavor of Aanyriotony, Queen's College, Oxtord, 


nd 
Eile Savaxr, 18, Roe Frangole Ter, Paris, France, 
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Cusnues Rockwett Lawwan. 9, Warcar Street, Cambridge, 
Naschanstts, USA: : 
su Gowts Tay Laniticeren, 160.0, 

edtassn (Sat) Hie): Germinal Wad: Laon oo 
fn Geoude Awnanan Gnitnsow, Ket, Oat Fig BL, 
LUD, FWA, Les. (Retired). Rathfarnham, Carmborley, 
Bre, England: 2 
SRE clivasees Cont Eagiaed at een eee 
Kananstyanara ‘Tanecvaoisa, MAWAMAOrADMYAxA, 11/4, 
inneatmc Gaioutea 


 Stronts 
Stu Jowerd Joure Fuontson, 1%, Ms MAL $6.Diy Duly HEAD ee 
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P08, FRO 





Surrey, En; 
Sin Jostrm Lanwon, wr, a 
oa St. Job i" 
MAZEM, KE, DiO-k, LED. WEED. 1, Beiok Court, 
‘Tomple, London, B.C. 
J. Taxaxuso. Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. 
5 W. THoMas, O.1.%., o.A., HOM. PH-D., Librarian, India Office 


Library, Whitehall, London, SW. 1 
70.22 | Wo Pemen. reh, sem, ELD Fos, 5, Charlbury Road, 


‘Oxford. 
Imperial 


















716.22 | Stn Thomas Houta, 08%, 10.1%, Bite, 
Gallego of Science and Technology, South Kensington, London, 

im Lxowann Roar! 6 Se BA, FILO, FMB, 

LM.s. 24, Cavendish Square, London, & 

Anrnon Asrnoxy Macpoxeet, ste. Pi) an, Boden Pro: 

fesvor of Sanskrit, University of Oxford. Oxford, England. 
‘Konow, Ethnographise Museu. Chrisanin, 
H. Brynner, nes. irod). Pitfol 2 
‘England. i 












CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP. 


Lint oF MeMunns wi WAVE uxex ansexr raom INDIA THRER 
‘ WEARS AND UPWARDS.” 


“Fula 40.—Aftor the lapse of threo years from tho date of a mom 

ber leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall, in the interval, 

= Bae boon received by the Socicty. his mame shall be removed from the 

* ‘Tho following mombers will be removed from the next Member List 
‘under tho operation of the above rules — 


1. EB. P. Harrison. (1908.) 
2 E Gg waminon. (ioe) 





Loss or Meweens Dunne 1026. 
my BY Rermement. — 
Ordinary Members. 
‘Tarak Nath Mukherjee. (i919) 
‘Singh sates} 
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& sie wi Cary, Kt (1924) 
Hints Nagle Afwned""(lvsay (withdeawn.) 


% 


1 Et Subrarardy, (nai) withdrawn.) 
6. BC giao.) 
Te ORS Vo Rigor ales.) 


By Dearn 

Ordinary Membera. 
Jagnatindranaah 1903, 
ga Hay. | {1900.) 


an. 
Real Ente Moline Sigh (? 
getiodranath Rai Cheuinart 
Tiasan Rig (91s. 
‘Amin-ub-Islar. (119.) 
BN. Hoon. (1926.) 
Abdul Wali. (1894 
Flora Butehor. (1900.) 
1928.) 





Seaneeeer: 
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MEDALLISTS. 


ELLIOV! GOLD MEDAL AND CASH. 
Reciesens, 


1893 Chandra Kanta Bas 
1895 Yati Bhusana Bhadui 
1896 Joan Saran Chakravarti 
1897 Sarasi Lal Sarkar. 
1901 Sarasi Lal Sarkar 
Sarasi Lal Sarkar 

1904 { Surendra Nath Maitea 
1907 Akshoy Kumar Mazumdar 
1911 { Jitendra Nath Rakahit 

{ Jatindra Mohan Datta. 

( Basile Lal Datta 
tog) Saradakanta Ganguly 
(Nagendra Chandra Nag 
ratan Dhar. 
1918 Bibhutibhushan Dutta, 
1919 Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh, 
1922 ‘Abani Bhusan Datta. 
1923 Bhailal M. Amin. 
1926 Bidhu Bhosan Ray 














BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 
Reciients, 


1901. Ernest Green 
1903 Sir Ronald Ross, «r., x.c.w.. 
DP. LL. 


1905 D. D. Cunningham, o.1.., ¥. 
1907 A. W. Alcock, 0.1.4, at. 













1913 William Glen Liston, o.1.8., .v., p.P.1. 
J. 8. Gamble, o. i 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ORDINARY MONTHLY 
MEETINGS, 1926. . 


JANUARY, 1926. 


Av Ordinary Monthly Meeting of 
Bengal was held on Mos 





Asiatic Sooiety of 
30 1M, 





‘ Parsenr. 
Sim Rasesona Nath Mooxemme, K.C.LE, K.0V.0., 


President, in the Chair 
Members : 

Abdul We Me. Johan van 
Acharya, Mr. P. Miren, Mr. Mt. 
Bhattacharya, Mr. 1 tor, Mr. i, 
Bono, Mr. MM. & 















Cee Se: 
Sa 
ie oc: 
sone Ria 
pene ee ee SES 
pape sie 


‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

‘The General Secretary reported receipt of twenty-two pro- 
xentations of books, cto,, which had been placed on the table 
for inspection. 


The following candidates were balloted for as Ordinary 


‘Members = " 
(1) Lambe, Gurdial Singh, B.Sc. (Hons), Provincial Forest Sorvice 
Dehra‘Dun); Extra-Assietant Conservator of Forests. Chanda, (Centeal 
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(@) Younus, Mohammad, Awst. Director-General of Police, 1.1 
‘The Meamis Gavernment, Suiiabud, Mipdarsbed Teekay om HM 
Proposars Mt Hidayst Hosein 
Secondor: G. H. "Tipper, 


40) Murray, Howart, 
wnt Ravina Atay Fa 
Seconder: G, H. Tipper, 
(7) Stapleton, Grace, (Miz), M.D.. ‘B.S. (London), Superintendent. 
Dati Hepa, Cole k ies aae 
roposor = HT. K Stapleton, 
Secundor: Kis. 8. Sowell, 
(8) Fleming. Awireie, General Manager for the Knat, Minit 
1-8, Bentinck Stroot : 59. Park Street, Caloutta, 
PWOAL ie Christie. 
Harapensad Shastei, 
(9) Habit, Mohammad, B.X. (Ox00.), MIRA. 
fooaor of History. Muslin University, Aligarh: 
‘Proposer: Mohammad Sharif. 
Seconder : 8. L- Hora. 
(10) Hecker, John Neill, Hecker Gray & Co, (Caloutta), Lad. Hong 
fouwe, Calouttn, 
roposor: Hat Shanes. 
Scoonder: M. Hidayat Hosaln: 
a i, Kahitioh Chandra, M.A., Lecturer in Gos ve Phi 
sei un ora A a Sao 
Seconder: Haraprosnd . 
12) Tomb, John Walker, O.B.E., M.A.. M.D. D.P.H.. Chief Modi: 
“Asansol Minos" Board of Healit. Anansol. 
‘Proposer: U. N. eahmachaes 
Secandor: R. N. Chopen 
(03) Shortt, HB. Major, 1LM.S.. Director, Kale-nenr Commission, 
Golaghnt, Assam. 
2 U.N. Brahmachasi. 
Seeander: 8... Christophers. 
(14) Hodguon, B. 0., Lt.-Col., LM.S., Dirootor, Pastour Instituge, Shit: 
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Bar -atLaw, Peo: 





cal 
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(29) Sur 8. No. ALB, DEEL. DIEAL. Aut. Director of Public 
anh Weitere’ Buildings, Cateutta. aie Benes Eee 
roponer! U. N. Brahimachar 
Beesndgr Te. N. Choyra 





(10) Braknachorrh, Instn Thunin, Univernity, Leet 
karia Road, Kalighat, Caleutte. nay 
UN. Brahmachart 
Chops. 


(20) Hathyste, Richard O. Muie. M 
Sunt India Coal Co.. 
Proposer: Sir it 
Seconder = Johan 


(21) Bathgate, Jean Rertem 


Proposer: Sie It. NM 
Secondee: Jahan 





ree. VIO Dh 












BL... F.G.8,, General Manager. 
+ Manbbum 











Tho General Secretary reported the death of the following 
relations of the 
Sir Paul Vinogs 
Sir Altcod Woo 









‘The General Secretary reported the following 
bership during the previous month by resignation o' 


KE. J. Morria (An Ordinary Member, 1924), 
ry An Ordi 






Tyotin Chanden Ghatak (An Ordinary Member, 1021) 
Gr Ge'P. Cotter (An Ordinary Member, 1007). 
The General Secretary reported that the Hon'ble Mr, S. Ik 
Das, whose resignation was announced in the previous moet 
ing, had withdrawn his resignation. 
‘The General Secretary reported that the election of 
Himmat Singh Mehta (Eieoted on 1-9-1925), 
Mohan Singh (Elected on 20-10-1925). 
had become null and void, under Rule 9. 
‘The'following papers were read : 
1. P. C. Manaranonis.—Analysis of Race-mixture in 
Bengat. 
2. H. P. Suastet—Bhadra Yana. 
3. Jonan vaw Manxn.—The Pali Text Society's P¢ 
English Dictionary. 
‘The following exhibits were shown by R. B. S. Sewell 
fates in ait in an Oyster. 
Ee en ee 
‘The following communications were made :— 
C. np Bracvorn Stocks. Researches amongst the Lopchas 
Chis 
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‘The Prosident announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 

«. The President avnounced that the second General Leoture 
of the season had been fixed for Thursday. Januaty 7th, at 
6-15 pom, 
Speaker: G.T. Labes 
Bubject | Lite mhowed wn Kast 
thee (7th century” 


‘The President invited the members present to communi- 
cate to the Society's Office the names and addresses of non. 
members to whom they wished invitations to be issued. 

‘The President announced that the room on the ground 
floor set apart ax a retiring room for Members, was ready for 
ne. 

‘The President announced that HE. the Governor of Ben- 

, Patron of the Society, had consented to be present at the 

anual Meeting to be held on Monday, February Ist, at 5-30 

¥m., and invited the Members to communicate to the Genoral 
Soorntary the names of guests to be invited to the mosting. 











ia Man towards tho latter ond of 





a 





FEBRUARY, 1926. | 
Au Ordinary Monthly Mecting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on masteys the Ist, immediately after the 
termination of the Annual Meeting. 


PRESENT. 


A. ‘Trrenn, Esg., M.A. F.G.S., Mins. MM, F.AS.B., 
President, in the Chair. 
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OxNXDS. 


BB, Kyi 8, Bot 





(23) Ruthnameamy, The Hon'ble Me. M-, Vrosident, Logislativs Coun 
oil, Madras, x 4 a hs 





sed ?HY, Merton. 
hive, Bogland. 
Proposer? Sir KN. Mookerjee 
Seodnder: P- 8 Juckeon. 


(25) Rao, 2. Ramachandra, Rao Sabi 
muplegint, P.G, Lawley itond, Coimbatore 
Seoandor: 1, Bi. 8. Sowell 


Ba tat 
tig ase 
vote eames 


‘Proponer 1 8. L. Hora. 
Seoonder: B. N. Chopra. 


20), Singh, Boren Balwant. M.Sc, FARMS... University, Derwonnten 
tor, Rostouical Bopartinent, Pinjats Uatvomniy. Lahore: 
Propomoe: 8. Le Horn. 
5. Scognder: B. 8. Chopen. 
_ (30) Setna, S. #., M.8e., Lecturer, Royal Inatitute of Science, Bon. 


“Proposer: 8. L. Hora. 
Seconder: B. N. Chopra. att 


(31) Lele, 8 H., M.A. B.80.. Leoturer in Zoology, Royal Institute af 
Holesoe, Bors 


‘Propowkrr & Lx Hore, 
Soconder: FB, S. Sowell. 


(32) Avana, Jehangir Jamacji, BLA. (Bombay), GA. 
turer in lege, Abrnedal 





- Cookeuham Dene, Bark 





















Profesor of Zoology. St. ‘Thomar’ College, Agra 








Kraperiat tnatitute of 







ab)” 





jarai Colles, 


set ropeners Sta Hore: Py 
Seconder: R. B. 7 
9) Boke, Sahay Ram, Piso HRT L.S., Profesor of Botany, 
“7 Gee 
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(85) Gorwams, Mahenden Nath, 31.A. (Cal), D.So. (Tolouse). Asst: Peo: 


fessor of Applird Chemistrs, Univ oxo he 
tepeor at Applied Ghemiatsy rernity College of Science. 92, Upper Cir: 


SL. Hora. 
H.C. Das-Gupte 


ny Nin ran Ce nip Sad ig Hecis, 
se nor eas cet Ge ae ne oh 





Stomnder 





Vroposm inavale Kno. 
Scconders SL, Hore, 
(37) Chaudhuri, Haraprasad, Roader in Botmy, Panjab University. 





Proposer S. 1. Hore. 

Secandar! H. © DasGupta. 

38) Kashyap, Shiv Ram. Profemor of Botany, Government Col 
alt 2p Profemor uf Botany. ( Cotter, 

roposer: 8. Ix Hora. 

Secunder: H. 6, DasGupta 

(89) Afehro, Ht. H.. M.Se. (Punjab). Ph.D. (Cantab.), Reader in Zor 
ingy {University of Allahaimd, 12 Bank Road, Aitahabd. 

‘Prepowr: & L. Hora, 
at 





Seoander: H. G. DasGupta. 


so) Pare rm rte (0, a, Cut 
aig ST Bite ak ach ate tien 
See eet tee, ere eee 











GY Batia, B. L. M.So, P28. PLMS. Lecturer in Zoology, 
Government College, Lahore. 3 

Seconder: R. B.S. Sowell, 

(42) Baht, Har Kishen Lol, Assistant Imperial Bank of toda, 
Bombay. 

ay 


: 8. L, Hore. 
2 (43) Ohusnavi, A. K.,. Zomindne of Dildvsr, late Mininter, Government 
" Bengal ALLAC:, Caloatte Club; and North House, ©. Dildunr, 


‘Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjoo. 
Seconder: Sir W. E. Greaves. : 


(at) Hhaitan, Dn MLC Attomey acta, Solitor and Mer 
onal Comping Bucct Catcuite 
“ Bscbader! Sir WE. Greaves, 
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Proposer: U.N. Beabmachasi. 
Seounder: Te. N. Chopra, 
(43) Ghu 
Fotaily. Cal 
5 ‘Proposer: 
Beoundle 











A. H., Merchant and Zomindar, 18, Canal Streot, 








ory and Professs' borntory Pract 
ye nnd Hygione, Centeal Avenuc, Calouttny 





F1) Chand, Lat, Printer, 76, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 


. rropower: §. Te Mora. 
Seconder: A. R. Bery- 


et Tratlle Superintencont 





B. Ry, Caloutea. 





N. Chopra, 
(98) Raptint, A. H.. M.BLE.. Major, 
‘Tenpical Medicine nnd Hygiene, Cent 


Proponee: Ls N. Bralennelari. 
Soconder: Rt. Kyowlen, 





D.. Awat. Director, Sehoot 
I Avenue, Cateutta. 












‘The General Secretary reported, in conformity with Rule 
48A, that the Council, since the last Ordinary Monthly Meot- 
ing. hhad_pawsed certain modifications of the Regulations regard- 
ing the Election of Fellows as follows :— 


in Regulation 13. 
Change the numboring of Rogulation (2) to (3) 
: Change the numbering ot Regulation (3) to (3). 
Change tho numbering of Kogulation (4) to (2 
lation 4. Ton “*June" instead of “the second weok," and 
Aclote thio words “by the Genoral Secret wry” from the first sentenan, 
Chahgo the numbering of Regulation (5) to (4). 


_iggulation 8. Delete the words “by the General Secretary from 
the fiewt neatance.. 


© Regulatinn 13. Delete the words “by the General Secretary" from 
tho first mentence. 


precrs shill examine. the voting 
‘count Voting papers. 
: to exarnine the voting papers le 
ebodag af Hogulation 18(c) to 18(¢). ae 
the result of the ballot for the 
‘ I declaced all candidates duly 


aoe 


> 
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‘The President announced that a meeting of the Medi ~ 
tion would be held during the month. & ‘He Medical See 


== é 
MARCH, 1926. 


An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Sooicty of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the Ist, at 5-30 vm 








Paxsenr. 


G. H ‘Treen, Ese., M.A. F.G.S., M.ixst.M M,, FASB, 
President, in the Chair. 





Hora, in 
Howain, Dr. M. Hidayat 
Visitor = 
Nath, Pundit Shunker . 
‘The minutes of the Inst meeting were read and confirmed. 
‘The General Secretary reported receipt during the past 
two months of 37 presentations of books, ete., Sehioh ina’ bese 


laced on the table for inspection. 
Fase erhe following candidates were balloted for election as Ordi- « 


nary Members: 4 3 2 
rjee, Woomesh Chandra, Colliery Proprietor and Merchant, 
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04 dare Bhi Sah Moor La domingo 
qualita tat ter Log went), ate oad 
‘Beowoser : G- 1 Tipper. ’ 


e (09) Mukherjec, Aditya Nath, Veineiy Sanslerit 53 a4 
Ep oerng eset Cotimge, 10, 
Se ee 
Bieesacy aoe eee 


Bai etccas WOR. SO. cng SIR Soca aah 
conte nN ih Courts 130 
sole a 

DO eae eee 
Re ee eon 
PDE crt 
ea 
ae ees : 
Saracen are 
‘gunge Cireular Koad, Caloutta sid 
ss 


Bognali, John Frederick, Consulting Kngineer, Mesera, MeNoill” 
& ch Cate Strat, Cala <= = 
Hroposer! HH, Hob. 
Bocander: G. H. Tipper. 
‘Tho General Secretary reported the deaths of -— 
Moharaja Jagadindra Nath Ray Bahadur (A Lite Momber, 1903 
Mohan Ganguly (An Ordinary Merabor, 1012), : 
award Orancile Browne (An Henorary Follows i011), 
Kalve Mohan Singh (Am Ordinaey Membr, 1042). 


‘The General Seoretary reported the following loss of mem- 
bership during the previous month by resignation of -— 











Advocate, Cateutta High Court; 12, 










(02) Kr 
Arta a, Bal 


















"Phe General Secretary pies that the election of 
Maile Ram Bhasin (elected on 7-12-25), 
ue become null and void, under Rule 9. 


Secretary reported seceipt of news of the 
wing relations of the Sociouy —— 
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Dr. M, Hidayat Hosain read an obituary notice of Edward 
Granvilie Browne. "(See page elxw) Shia 


MM. Haraprasad Shastri read an obituary notico of Sir 
Alfred Woodley Croft. (Sce paye clxxi-) 


Major R, B. S. Sewell read an obituary notice of Lord 
Carmichael. (See page elxxii ) 


Major R. B. S. Sewell read an obituary notice of Robert 
Sowell. (See page elxxiv.) 


‘The following papers were read = 


C.K. Krrsunaswany Putar and V. 8. Swan 
A note on the Ruckslides of the Western Ghat Section, 











NATHAN. 
South India, 

2 A. L, Cuminner.—The Extinct Iron Industry of the 
Neighbourhood of Mount Mopa, Upper Burma, with Notes on the 
microscopic Study of the Stays. 

3. HL Cummune.— The Origin and mineral Constitution 
of the late tertiary fossit Wood of Burma. 

4. P.O Boppixo.—A Plea for a standardized System of 
Writing the Munda or Kolarian Languages. 

5. P. O. Boppixe.—A Note on the * Wild People’ of the 
Santal: 

‘The President announced the results of the ballots for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all the candidates 
duly elected. rs 








pra cae 


APRIL, 1926. 
An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the Sth, at 5-30 6. 
Paesent. 


y AuaManorapnyaya Hanarnasap Suastat, C.1.8., M-A., 
5 F.A.8.B.,, in the Chair. - 
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‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


‘The General Secretary reported the receipt of twenty-three 
presentations of books, eté., which had been placed on the table 
for inspection. 


‘The following candidates were balloted for ax Ordinary 
Members: 
(0) Sonahi. Gann, Loctucer in Zooloxy. 15, Ballygunge Cireular 
Teoposers R. B. 8. Sowell 
Secander: 5. le Horn 


(83) Chokhany. Itam Dee, tas Sab 
‘Teust, 196, Tarrieon Road, Calouten- 
Vroposer: H. Hobbs. 
Seconder: G. HL Tipper. 


sag{tt), Curia, Surenirn Nath, Inwurance Broker, 101/l, Clive Stewet, 
Proposer: Q. H. ‘Tipper: 
Seconder: 8: be Horse 
(67) Bose, Qirindrs Sheklur, Dale, MB. Medical Practitioner and 
ineralty Lookaar 4a, Paral Boyes: Caleta 
rope BE: Mubberjort 
Scolingor: @. Hi. impor 
yo Senior- White, Ronatd, S.. F.RS.TM. and H., Malariologit 
vw dhe’ Bengal “Nagpur Hallway. sia. tno Chiot’ Acaical™ Other, 
Ii Rye: Ridaerpete Gatsante 
‘peovcner! BB. Sowell 
Brosnter! B te tore 
(00) Ghose, Bimot Chandra, Harristor-nt-Law, 21/1, Faria Sukhorjon 
wo oposer® B. Lx Mukliers 
Seconder: It. B. 3: Sowell. 
(10) Parker, Richard Henry, LOS, Late Soholar of St: John's Cot- 
seo. Ontorde Onder Secretary io the AGG. Rejputanes Ronse’ Abe: 


Rajentene. ae. F. Boveell. 
Seconder : Johan van Mann. 


(71) Bhotio, «M. L., M.Se., Lecturer in Zoology, The Univernity, 
(2) Bhotio, 


Propowor : BN. 
“ Seconder : 8. L. Fora. 


(Ber, Magenta Noh. he siaacy ame 
‘ae, (72) we, Cate foth, M.A., Professor, idenoy, ope 
cece ere ae 

(73) Jones, Thornton, Solicitor, Caleutta Club, Lower Circular Road, 





Ro 








1. Member, Caloutta improvement 
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(7A) Mitter. Kumar Krishna, 14, Abisitoliah Street, Calou 
Proporers I. G Mites. est rae: 
Scconder= Hi. P. Shastei, 


‘Tho General Sceretary reported the loss of membership 
during the previous month by resignation of = 
A.D, Stewart (An Ordinary Membor, 1022). 


“Phe General Secretary reported, in conformity with Rule 
48A, that the Council, since the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting, 
had revised No, 22 of the Library Regulations, to be read as 
follows = 


“A Moeting of the Library Committee, which shall include th 
Sectional Seoretaries as ex-officio Members, shall be held at least ance: 
Warter. Hooks shall generally be pure ‘approval af the 
brary Committee obtained in sry Secretary iy, howe 
ever, empowered to spend on hi sup to Ha, 150 
Imoriem on books recommended: iors shall: be obtained ai 























‘Lhe General Secretary reported the composition of the 
various standing Committees of the Society for the ensuing 
year. 

Publication Commitice ..  Vrosident. 
Genera Recretary. i aoa 


Library Commitice 


4 





Penance Comets © =» Creare Heeretary. i Ex-offcio, 
Sir te. 8. Mookerjen, 
HP. Shostri. 
P. 
©. Mitra . = 
AK Bey: . = 
No other Committees to be constituted for the year. 
‘The General Sceretary reported that during the 
“month the number of Ordinary Members of the S: 
‘nce more risen above 500, a total only surpassed before 






fr _ return to the Chair. 
i. Ee . 
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‘The following pupers were read : 


1. Mrs. C. ve Beavvoin.Srocks.—The Folk-lore and 
Customs of the Lap Chas of Sikkim. 


2. S.L, Hona.—A Note on the Distribution of Balwantia 
Soleniformis. 





3, 3. H. Horron.—Diaries of two Tours in the unad- 
ministered Area, east of the Naga Hills. 


4. D. N. Masompan—Marriaye and Betrothal amongst 
the Hos of Kolhan. 


5. W. Ivanow.—Rustic Poetry in the Dialect of Khorasan. 


6. C Das Gurra.—aA few Typss of sedentary Games 
prevalent in the Punjab. 

‘The General Secretary reported receipt of copies of a series 
of lettors relating to the history of the carly years of the 
Society, presented by Mr. A. FM. Abdul Ali, which were ex- 
hibited ‘at the meeting. 

‘The Chairman called upon the representative of the Stan 
dard ‘Telephone and Cable Co., Ld., nstrate in detai 
and explain, the working system of their sound-amplifier. A 
number of Members present addressed the meeting in turn in 
various languages with the help of the apparatus. 

‘Tho Chairman expressed the thanks of the meeting to the” 
Standard ‘Telephone and Cable Company and their represen- 
tative for their useful demonstration. 

‘Lhe Chairman announced the results of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 

“Tho Chairman announced that a meeting of the Medical 
Bection would be held on the 12th, at 6-15 rst. 

“The Chairman made a reference to the President's impend- 
ing absence from Iudia under medical orders, and on his 
‘proposal the meeting resolved by acclamation to give expres- 
sion to ite sympathy with the President, and its regret at his 
enforced absence caused by ill-health, and to convey to him its 

it wishes for a speedy and complete recovery and subsequent 














et oe hs 
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Presipenr. 


Rat Urespra Narn Branmacnant, Basancx, M.A 
M.D., Ph.D., F.A.8.B., Acting President, in the Chi 





Koester, Dr. Hane 
Manen, Mr. Johan var 
Mittor, Mr. im. P. D. 
Mookcerjes, Mi 





Ray, Kumar Sarat Kumar 
BC. 








Kr 

Raor My H Srinivasa 
Cleghorn, Sian O- Sina, Mr. Subrid ©. 
ShastricChondhuti, Me. at, Sihyann Shankar. ate 
Sinha, Mtr: Sudhindew ©: and othere 


Tho minutes of the Inst meeting were read and confirmed, 


‘The General Scoretary announced receipt of twenty-four 
resentations of books, ete., which had been placed on tho table 
for inspection, 
‘The following candidates were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members: 


(76), Lal, Le. Sohan, B.A. BUT.. Locturer in Geography and History, 





Conteal Training College, Laliore. 
Proposer: fk. HH. Whitehouse. 
© Seconder: U. NI Beahmnachari. 
(77) Rai, Bhagwoant Rai. Munshi, M.PHLS., Rotirod Diatriot 
Judge: Propiietor, ‘Ashraun, Patialn: 
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‘The General Secretary reported the composition of a Lease 
Committee of the Society for the year to he as follows : 





‘Lhe General Secretary reported the receipt of a gift to the 
Society from the Acting President, Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, of 
Government 31% securities to the face value of Rs. 3,000, for 
the institution of a periodical award of a medal to be named 
after Sir William Jones 

‘The Gift had been accepted by the Council, who had con- 
veyed its thanks to the donor. A Committee to draft rules 
and work out details for the award had been constituted con- 
winting of Sir Ewart Greaves, Sir € C. Ghose, Major R. B.S. 
Sewell, Major H. W. Action and the General Secretary 


‘The following papers were read = 
1. HK. Den. —When Kurus fought Pandavas, 


H. K. Dew.—The five-yearly Yuga and the Saptarshi 











2 
Cycle. 
seagt Re BOS. Sewunt,—Maritime Meteorology in Indian 
ena. 

4. 8. L. Homa.—Note on a hermaphrodite Louch. 

‘The following exhibit was shown and commented upon : 

K. B.S, Srwert.—Bpecimens taken from the raised Coral Root of 
Southorn India. 


‘The Chairman announced the results of the ballot for the 
y Members and declared all candidates duly 





‘The Chairman announced that a meeting of the Medical 
Section would be held on the 10th, at 5-46 r.o1. 


SEP 
JUNE, 1926. . 


% 
_, An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of ‘ 
~ Bengal was held on Monday, the 7th, at 5-30 P.ot. 








Hamarngsap Suastar, C.LE., M 
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Members = 

Abdul Wali, Maatavi Hosni, De. M. Hidayat 

“Agharkar. De. 8. P 

Barwoll, Lu-Col. Noe 

Biookoratee JN. Manen, Me. Johan van 

Mookerjen. Mi 

Moreno, Dr. 

Ke Mulcherjeo. Mi 








Ghose, Me TP. 
Sowell, Major R. B. 8. 
Visitors > 
Geititha, Me Chas. wud others. 
‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
‘The General Secretary reported receipt of twenty: 
tations of books, ete., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection. 
‘The following candidates were balloted for as Ordinary ~ 
Members : 
(80) Panee, Wojid Ali Khan, Zemindar, ¥.0. Karotia, Dint. Mymen= 
Propover: A. FM. Abdul Al 
Seconder: N. Ottwean. 
sa Outhwaite, H. A., Statistical OMicer, K.B. Ry., 20, Chowringheo, 
Proporer: U. N- Beahmnch 
Eeobnders WM phased 


) Mishra, Deomitra, Public Prosecutor, Kotah, Rajputana. 
PProposers TH. ts Shnaiel 
Seconder: M: Hidayat Hosain, = * 


(83) Hodge, B. H- Bribe aye Rony ret M.B., B.C. 
ae inter, i icine; Medion Gallogs, 


Ualshie £4 Midleton Mow, Cal 
Proper! Uw Besheacnete F 

Secbudor: N. Oitens. 

ty, Morir, Dutendr Nath, MB, Medion! Practitioner 

amie ier? Le Chaudhuri, z 
Sccondee: Gopat Dox Chendbus 


son acti ou, BoP va Courts 4. Patwn. 














Ee 7 
Rig een John. B.A.., 
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(88) Acharjeo. Koruna Pada, Bidyabhusan, P.O. Raghunathpur, 

Vill. Handuacah, Dt. Sanh " cee 
Proposer? H. P- Shi 
Beoonder > M. Hidayat Hossin 


(89) Sarkar, Akshay Kumar, L. (Calouttn), Teacher of Medical 
{Soa Medical School, Dacca, 

















sandatrom, Karl Russell, Banking, International Banking Corpora- 
ive Street, Caleutta. 2 <a 
roposer : N, Otter 

Sccander | 11. Y- Shaate 


1) Ray, Oyanendranath. 1.CS.. Additional Judge, Aliporos 6. Swin- 
row Street, Ba Cotetitta. as 








Pray 
Seoonder: M. Hidayat Hossin. 


(02) Fyfe, Dabid Alton, Assintant, Messe Shaw Wallace & Cou. 4 
Bankatinit Strout, Calon 


Propnaor! N- EF. Barwe : 

Becunilor : Johan van Manen. 

. ‘The Genoral Secretary reported that the Corneil proposed 
Mr. Durgadas Mukherji, M.So., Lecturer in Zoology, Calcutta, 
for election ax an Ansociate Member of the Society. Voting 
panrrs for the election wore then distributed. Mr. Durgadas 

lukhorji was duly elected 
‘The General Secretary reported the lose of membership 
during the previous month, by resignation, of — 
y Member, 
Gr. Stucrock (an Griinary Member, 19 
‘Tho Gonoral Secretary reported that the elections of : 
Bawa Balwant Singh (clooted on | 
iar Kishon Lal & 
E.G. Hodgron (clested on 
had become null and void, under Rule 9. 
© ‘Phe General Secretary reported that 
HL It, Molira (elected on 1-2-26) 
: had withdrawn his application for membership, 
‘The General Secretary reported that the council had 


eypcinted Sie. Ge G. Ghose, as an additional member of the 
ication Committec. 


“The following papers were read : 
N. G. Marospan.—Some Notes on Buddhist Iconogra 






























s,s M. Hiupavat Hosarx.—The Auto-bibliography of 


We ee: Abd al-Hakk ad-Dehiavi’ 
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3. Bo L. Muxmemser — Atharva Veda, Kanda XV. 


4. JOMAN VAN ManEn.—Some further Notes on the “ Wild 
Men” of Ti 






ballot for the 


election of Ordinary Members and dectared all candidates duly 


elected. 


The General Secretary reported that the fourth and last 
general lecture of the season would be delivered by Major RB. 

Sewell, LALS., on Wednesday, the 16th, at 6-15 p.m., and 
asked the members present to communicate to him the names 


of such non-Members as they might wish to be invited to the 
Jeotare, 









‘The Gencral Secretary reported that a meeting of the 
Medical section would be held on Monday, the 14th, at 5-45 p.m 


‘The General Secretary reported the installation of a copper 
plate cabinet, and drew attention to the newly published sale 
eatalogues of publications in the Bibliotheca Indica 


‘The General Scoretary made a statement regarding the 


membership total, and reported that during the month the total 
had touched the previous record of 519. 












JULY, 
An Ordinary Monthl: Mecting of the Axistia Booiety of 
Bengal was held on Monday. the Sth, at 5:80 pew. 
Paesmwr. 


Rai Urewpaa Nata Branwacnan, Banapun, MA., 
M.D., Ph.D., F.A.8.B., Acting President, in the Chair, 





Agharkar, De. 5. P 






Hors, De 8.1, 2 
rus, Sis. Klipadn Manon, Sir Johan van 
Chapman, Steed. A. Mover, Me. Bw 
Chaudbury. Mr J. 
DasGupta, Mr Hc. 
hone tint P 
Visitors - 


Dow, Te 


‘The minutes of 
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‘The following candidates were balloted for as Ordinar; 
ue 7 loved fe Ordinary 








Mohammed Mosnutdin, it "Vatosdar, Bir Niearn's Sta 
ar, PO. Murshidpur, sia 
Mt Huidayat Hosa 

No Beahunachat 





7, © ME. Educational Commninionor with: 


SManen, 


(05) Mukerjec, Po. MAN. Hite 


tender, Jungipur Overt. Gsngudda; 
Dhahapatgan), Abirshidalac : on 
rH 








(00) Shahidultah, Murammud, Mod Bla. Lecturer, Bacon Univer- 
sity, Basing, Dace 

$i Ghateen 

Brahenachoars 5 


lar, Rajonden 





(07) Muberjen, Torak Nath, Bie. MAG. Ze 
Bhaban. PO. tiarapaes, Dt. Hooghly, Bal. Ry. 
0. Ganguly 
lors BS Man 
(08) Banerji, SK. PA.D., Leoturor in 
Univerity, Lucknow: 
Proposer: By Sau 
Seconder: H. 0. Dw 
ny Eee Prabhat Kamar, M.A. Keseacch Asniatant, 
Catoitta Universi, 2 Govind Ghonal Lane, Bhowanipur Cato 
firahinachne 
ie D.  Sarvadhikary. 
(300) Tamm, John 28, U.S, Clad, Catoutes, 
Proposer: ii. B Sto 
Seoonder ! J. 1. Lin 
(101 Weahd Wins; (0.0%, Adgitionsl Jes 
‘Unidad Norvtew Chay Coleus.” 
2: Sta 
eae 3.1 Lindsay. 


"The General Seoretary reported the death of : 

1, H. Parasnis (An Ordinary Member, 1904). 

‘The following papers were read 

(A, Mp. Anpor. Aziz.—Deccan in the 16th Century. 

(2 U.N. Bnamacmant asp 8. C. Brammacuant—7wo 
Neolithic Stone Implements found in a Tank at Jamalpur. 

3. R. B.S. Sewatt.—A brief Account of sudden Morta- 

among the Fauna of a Tank. 


lity among 
SEES \t announced the results of the ballot for the 











lan History: 








apt, 












Howeahs 





‘of bers: jeclared all candidates dul; 
SoA aaa a and d all can ly 


a 
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‘Lhe General Secretary reported the receipt of a portrait in 
oils of the late Dr. N. Annandale presented by the Director 
and Staff of the Zoological Survey of India. Indian Museum, 
Caleutta. 


‘The General Seoretary reported that during the month the 
previous record of Ordinary membership (519 in the year 1012) 
ad heen passed. 


= 


“AUGUST, 1926. 


An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 2nd, at 5-30 PM. 





Presewr. 
“Rar Urexnaa Nata Brawsronart, Banapon, MLA., 








M.D., Ph.D., F.A.8.B., Acting President, in the Chair. 
Members < 

sacneners nen ug ei 

ee ra ace 





Chapman, ® 
Chandra, Rao Bahadur, RI 
Chaudhuri, De. BoE. 

Deb, Raja Kehitindes 

Hora, De 'S, L, 

Touch, Me. J 


Visitors « 
Bony, Mr. DN. Efe, Mine. 
Bow, Mr. 8. 0. jumdar, Mr. D. N. 

Wood, Dr. Casey. 

‘The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

‘Tho General reported receipt of fifteen présenta- 
tions of books, ete, which had eon placed on the table for 
inspection. + S - 


‘Tho following candidates wero balloted for ax Ondinary _ 
as 

“ ‘Manager. B.B. Ity.+ 

Ore eemrpe sa 

Boetees a 








P. Agharks 


| Chemistry in Traq and Persia. 
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(108), Kirkwood, Williom Royd, Asst. Commissioner of Income Tax 
Bongns United Sarviee Clay, Caleatea, = 
roponor! Ht 1s &. Sewell 
Besonder : Johan van Manon 


(103) Sohoni, Vishwanath Vishnu, BLA., B.Se. Meteorologint, The 
Observatory, Alipore, Calcutta. = \ 
Troporer: Sr Agharkur, . 

Seeonder: U. N. Brakmuchori 


106) Afajumdar, Dhi 
Romi Cateuren, 
Prop 








dra Nath, B1.A., Londholder, 42, Harrivon 





(107) Mutherjee, Jnanendea Nath, DSc. (Lond.), F.C.8. (Lond), 
atau ot the Indien Chemical Society, Guvuprasad Protencor ot Chea 
frye Univeraity ot a ular Road, Caleutta. 
Socondor s HK. So 
(108), Khelery, Renimaiho, Proprietor, Mosars. Court 
‘oldors, Bankwve nnd Merchants, 18, Paggiyapatts, 
Caleutta, ta 
Proporor: Vieuyak Lat Khanna. 
Seoanders M- Tidaynt Hosta, 
(09) Glacheni, Baroness Nellie, 238-4, Lower Ciroular Rond, 
Catouttn 
Proposer: U.N. Bratmachnr 
Reconder : Johan van Bone 
110) Jarier, John Langford, Bar 
roporee GN. iiratsuch 
Secondor + Johan van Manon. 


(IY De, Brajendra Nath, M.A LES. (rotd.), 11, Lowor Rawdon 
Sire Poposers J. N. Deahmachari 

Soconder: M. Hidayat Hosain. 

The General Secretary reported that there had been no 
Joss of membership ducing the previous month by death. 

‘Tho General Secretary reported the loss of membership ~ 
daring ths previous month, by resignation, of :— 

Sharhs-ul-Ulama Hafie Nazir Ahmed (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

| The following papers were read :— ‘ 
J. H. E. Starcerox, Hipayar Hosarw axp R. Azoo.— 






















tor, 2, Short Street, Caloutta. 
















2. R. RaMawatna Axvan—The  Marlyrdom of St 
‘Thomas, the Apostle. 
3. S. Rinino.—A Note on a Simulid Larva. 

The President announced the results of the ballot for the 
“election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
"The Gerteral Secretary reported that during the recess 
Pe ae aR eT a + 






* ee 
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months of September and October no Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting of the Society would br held unless specially’ an- 


oe 


NOVEMBER, 1926, 


An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the Ist, at 5-30 rot. 


Praesent. 


Rar Urexpra Narn Bmamcs: 
M.D., Ph.D.. F.A.S.B., Acting President, 


Members 
Bhuskaraiyi, Me. € 
Bowe, Mee MM 
Brohi, De. Pd. 
Chatclattar Me He 
Chatter, Me. MM. 
‘Chandni, Dr B 












4 Tray 
Chmudhuri, Mes J Milos, Me. WH 
Mitter, Mr. B. B.D. 


Collonborg, Bat 
Mei 





Walton, Mr EB. 


Visitors. 
Bery, Mr. J. N. Guna. Mr 5. 
Ghouls, Mes Bis. Reid. Rew. John 


‘The President in opening oes offered a few words 
f wel to .N. Mookerjee, congratul im on 
Rafe return to India after the termination of his arduous latoure 
‘on the Indian Carrency Commission in England. 
‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed 


Monster Cooke ates whieh End been placed on tha katte for 


fifteen. 
the: 
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) Bhatia, Bankey Behari Lot, 3.1. 
cher, Government High School. Ajmer. 
‘Seconder: N. Otteas 

(119) Mods, Jal R.K.. B.A., 4. Carnac Strent, 

Veoposor= D. N. Wadia. 

Seconder » Johan wan Munen, 

(116) Row, 8 Sethu, Ruma, Kaw Babaduc, B.A. 
‘Survey of India, Indinn Museum, 27. Chowringhes, 

Proposer: E. 1. Pascoe. 





OTM 











EGS Grologieat 











(119) Westcott, Koss, The Mont Reverend, D.D. (Cantab.), Honorary 

D.D! (Oxon), Lord Bhop. of Calewita. nad Mowsopolienn of Tada, 

Norma and gion. Bishop's Howse 81: Chowringhe. Cas 
Seconder: U. S. Bralimachari, 


(118) Harhur, Thakue Kishoresinghji, State, Historian of Patioln 
Government, History and Research Department, Patiala. 
Vroposer = N. Otteum, 























Seoand P Shantes. 
19) Pugh, Lewis Pugh Keane, BA. (Oxon.)e of Lingolu’s tan 
Hareiator-at-Law. Torple Chambers, &. Old Post Offise Street, Caloutts 





‘ropomcr = N. #. Barwell. 
Seconder = Johan van Manon. J 





(120) Wadhwana, Af. Mf. Domonstrator in Geology und Geography, 
iggrnty College: tian goon 
Seovnder: $f. Horm 


(121) Nayar, B. ft, M.A. Assintant Collector of Custome, tnpe 
Castors Service, Customs House, Calcutta. 

Proposar: SL. Horn. 

Soconder : A. Tt. Bory. 


122) Ahmad. Sayeed. B.So. (Alig.), Headmaster, Oxvania Technical 
tnmlluee, HEE “the stan Ss Gevernmonts 8797, Now Rachigude, 
Nout Mecos-Bauli, Hyderabad, econ 
SMC Hitinyat Hoaain 
Seoonder: 8. 1 Hors. 


(128) Afilts, James Philip, LCS. c/o. Mesera Lloyds Bank, (King's 













1 B.8o.. Dr. vor. Nat., Research: 
‘Caiouten. 
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(120) Gatsinun, Shanaoan Galstaun, Modes DMR. (Cam 
MRICS” LaLCt (Honorary. Landon}, Medical Bractitionsss heat 
Beare Medion C Galstsan Packs Lower 
td 93, Thonaten Feo 

Propowar Str 













‘The following candidates were balloted for election as Ordi-  ~ 
nary Members: 
(127) Chobhani, Sreenurayan, Seoretary, Shree Hanuman Pustaki 
Public Library, 8. New Ghoosery Reed, Salken Howrah useaknlayne 
Y Harapresad Shaste : 
+ UN! Bratunnohars 


(128) Khan, Nawab Ahmad, B.A., LLB. (Alig), Mu 
al Magiverate, Lingwugur Cantonment, Raiebur, Devous 
Proposer: U.N. Lrahmnnehari. 
Swoonder: SL. Hora. 


120) Kemanufanoumi, P Woy McA Vioe-Principal, Mabaroje's 
Gaumitee Collogn, Visianegram: 
Broncsne Hnrapronsd Sante. 
Beobeters Uri’ Brehunnanect : 
(130) Bagchi, Prabowh Chandra, De da-Latteon (Paria, Mombor of the 
wit Parte, Lecturer, Calcutta’ University! 19, Wellington ‘Sireey, 
ita. 
Tropomor + 8. G. Mukerji 
Seconder: HK. Deo 


‘The General Secretary reported the death of : 
jarsini Bhuaan Ordinary Member, 1915) - 
Wagons Amincal Uolum cam Oravaaey Mombec, 1919) 
8.'N: Hoon (An Ordinary Membor, 1925). -- 
‘The Genoral Secretary reported toss of membership during 
the recess months, by resignation, o| 

Suresh Chandra Ray (An Ordinary Member, 1924), 

AL It, Novill (An Ordinary Member, 1991). 

B. Boawarth-Smnith (An Ordinary Member, 1020), 

Probhat Kuraae Mukhorjos (Aa Ordinary 1910). 

‘The Generat Secretary reported news received of the death 

of Mc. R. O. Douglas, LCS , (Honorary Numisi of the 
Society since July 1924). 

















A 
Cat 
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‘The following papers were read : 


1, Hanarnasan Suaster.—General Considerations concern- 
ing the Ramayana, 

2. 8. L. Hora.—On the Manuscript Drawings of Bish in 
the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal:—I. Fish Drawings 
in the Mackenzie collection 


3. Suxuman Sex.—The Language of Asvaghosa's Saunder- 
amanda Kavya. 


. 4 Binnurmnvsan Darra —Hindu Values of @. 


6. §. R. Bose.—Artificial Cultures of wood-rotting Fungi 
common in Forest Areas. 

6. Bras Lav Moxunnsee,—Aiarea Veda, Kanda XVI. 

7. Moms Mowan Cuarrenst—Some Marriage Customs 
in Bengal. 

8. Momasmyn Haatto —Remarks on Khan Saheb * Abdul 
Wati's Notes on Archacologicat Remains in Bengal 

The President announced the respit of tho ballot for the 


election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 














re 





An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 6th, at 5-30 vt. 


Presenr. 


Manaxanorapnyaya Hanarnasan Suasrer, C.LE., M.A., 
| BAS.B., in the Chair. 


"Members : 


| Barwell, Lt.-Col. N. F. 
Bese eal Mec. 
‘Bowe, ates S 
Brown, Me 
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‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


‘The General Secretary reported receipt of seventeen pre- 
xentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table 
for inspection. 


‘he following candidates 
Members, 


soir nes Ribas msc ORiS™ RR 
medal a Se US a i 
Soconder: 8. L. Hora. 





re balloted for as Ordinary 











(113) Hohictar, Norays Inspector of Schools, Kalapandir 
State. 7.0. ihawani, Patni, via Samibalpotes IN Fie 





(138) Brokmachori, Bepi Behari. D.P.M., Ausistant Direotor of 
Vablio Hoalth, Bengal: 18, Mohun Lal Street, Caloutta. 

Proposer) U.N. Brubinachari, 

Seounder: Johan van Manon. 


(136) Ghoth, Brenda Nath, KREG. (Glan), Lad. (Dublin) 
Meant ‘ractitioner. ». Taltollah Lane, Caloutts. 
Brahsnnchari, 








136) Ai rishnaswamé, MA, PhD. MBAS, FR 
int So Polombe, University of Madens: © Seijeyavantias” Ny an’ Masta, 
Siteat Mylapore 


‘Madea 
UN. Braimachass 
Soctnder! & 1s Hore 


In) Be, Meg, 2% CA) Maia Pram, 24) 
allah Mars 
Seoandler : ©. ©. Hone. 


gs, ele te Medical College, Bangalore, 





Singh. Ramnik, Rai Bobadur, Civil 
suatl wads, Deputy’ Chiet Bngineor EB.Ry.. 3, 










Indian History and Calta 
Road, Caleucta 


dati, Jom: 
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Proposer: S, L. Hors. 
Bcconder: K. B.S. Sewell. 


ow, 





Paramanand, Partner, Messes. B.D. Bary & Co, 


oor, 43, ttipon Streat. Calcutt 
roposor: S. Le Hore, 
Becoador 





HS. Prue 


Qusi Mohamed, B.\., H.P., Second Master, N.A.C. High 





(44) Sawyer, Arthur Manuel, Forestor and Rotanist, Research Ansist- 
Botanic. joa; Assistant Director of Agr 
alture, Mandalay {uri 
rruponer- UN. Beahmachari 
Seconder: Johan wan Manon 


(145) Nog, Kotidas. M. 








Caiditta Universtiy’: is Upper Ciroutar 


Prope-ert H. P. Shastri, : 
Beconder: Johan van Manen, 


(40) Roy, Amrended Narayan, Kumar, B.A., Zemindar, Jomo Raj 
#0. Kandi. Dt. Murahidabad. 

"Proporer: U.N. Brahrmachark. 

Becondee : M. Hidayat Homain. 


(147) Ohash, B. K., Barriator-at-Law, 10, Rawdon Stroot, Caloutto. 
Propose: Sie C. C. Ghose. 
Beconder : GH. Tipper. 


(148) Banerjee, S. N., Barrister-at-Law, P-307, New Circular Road, 











Caleutea. 


Proposer : Sir ©. C. Ghose. 
Seooader: G. H. Tipper. 





acid?) Roy. A. K., Barristor-at-Law, 9, Nandan Lane, Bhowanipur, 
Catoutta. 


"Propower : Sir © C. Ghose. 
Beconder: G. H. Tipper. 


(050) Rahman, Syed Afodinur, B.A., LI.B., M.L.C., Vice-President 





1151) Dutt, Fogen Chander, M.A , B.L., Attorney-at-Law, 17, Manick- 
tollah, Streets Galentea: 





Propose: Male Chatterjt. 
Esconder: 0. €. Gangoly. 


(152) Chunder, Nirmal Chundra, Solicitor, 23, Wellington Stroet, 
te 


Proposer: ©. C. Gangoty. 
“Becouder! Mf Bi. Chatter. 
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‘The General Secretary reported the death of : 
Life Mewbor, 1894/1011), 
ary Member, 1900), 
‘The General Secretary reported that 
Ati (elected on 2.5.26), 








had withdrawn her application 


‘The following papers were read : 


1. ('T. V. Ramageisnxa ArveR.—Noles on some Indian 
Lepidoptera with abnormal Habits. 


2D: 


Masuspan.— The Ligonial Breadth of some Hos 
















of Kothan 
3. DN. Mavumpan.—Death and connceted Ceremonies of 
the Hos of Kothan in Singhbhum. 
«4. H. Hostes.—Fr. N. Pimenta’s Annual Letter, Gon, 
December 21st, 1599. 
“6. H. Hosres.—Fr. N. 
December Vst, 1600. 
6. H. Hostex.—Fr. N. Pimenta’s Annual of Margao, 
December Ist, 1601. 
7. H. Hosten.—Three Letters of Fr. Joseph de Castro, 
ind the last year of Juhdngir, August 24, 1626—Auguat 15, 





imenta, S.J., on Mogor, Gon, 


|. H. Hosrex.—Eulogy of Fr. Jerome Xavier, Sal. a 
Missionary in Mogor, 1549—1617. 
H. Hosren.—Some Letters of Pr. Jerome Xavier, S.J, 
to his Family, 1593—1612. 
10. H. Hostex.—Some Notes on Bro. Bento de Goes, 
S.J, 1583—d. 1607. 

11. M. M. Cuarrenst.—Brahmanism in Bengal. 

S _—A. Study 0f Bengali Qustoms :-— 
I. Survivats of Group Marriage. U1. Mock Marriage. 
ins she Vasupee ‘Malla Era, ating fs begining with 8 Gof 
eq 

the Soka Era, or 694 A.D. 

~The General Secretary reported presentation to the Society. 


by the Assam Government of copy of ‘a photographic repro- * 


CO Sak 
General Secretary drew attention members to 
cocina spain! intres prevented the Society during 


_eesreule of he ballot and 
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Mamanagza Jacapixpra Narn Rox. 


Maharaja Jagadindra Nath Roy of Natore was the 
weion of an old and wealthy family in Bengal. being a descend- 
ant of Rani Bhowani of pious memory. 
culture and refinement. Endowed » 

and heart, he was, above all, a gentle 


He was a man of 
ities of head 
Beng 












literature "claimed him as a votary. icularly 
efficient with the musical instrument—Pakhwaj. Among his 
literary activities m 





y be mentioned his editorship of a Bengali 
magazine “Manashi and Marmabani” and authorship of two 
books “Dadar Duradrista” and ‘Nur Jahan.” He was 
President of the Bengal Literary Conference held at Munshigan}, 
two years ago. A patron of Bengali literature, he was a 
constant though unobtrusive friend of many indigent writers 
who will miss his cheery encouragement and material help. 








B, L. Mirren. 
(Read in the Ordinary Monthly Meeting, 1s March, 1996.) 





Maxomouan Gaxouni. 
(1880—1926 ) 


Babu Manomohan Ganguli, M.A., BE., died at the early 
age of 46. His death is deeply mourned by all who knew him 
‘oF his work. He was an enthusiastic worker and an accurate 
and “a deep-read scholar. Having passed his Engineering 
examination in the Nibpur Colleg jomohan joined the» 
Service of Messrs. Martin & Co. But his taste for archaeo- 
Togy and ancient Indian history made him long for an 
appointment in the Archaeological Department. Failing that, he 
foined the Calcutta Corporation where he did some very good. 
‘work. He was a voluminous writer’ both in Bengali and 

in the various periodicals and magazines. But the 








classitied and arranged them logical 
Salaries 1 noe Sock ‘ie a Hanabook of Sculptures tn the 
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museum of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, which is distinguished 
from other works of this nature by a fullness in the descri 
and the accuracy of details rarely excelled. When writing this 
Handbook he conceived the idea of housing these valuable 
sculptures in a proper house and joined the movement for 
erecting a Museum Hall for the Parishad. The hall will be an 
ornament to the northern quarter of the city when finished, but 
it is unfortunate that Mr. Ganguli fell ill while working hard to 
complete it and died leaving it unfinished. He had a band in 
the ereotion of the Buddhist temple at No. 4, College Square 
East. Mr. Ganguli was a very good man, his services were 
always at the command of the public and his energy and 
enthusiasm for work brought him to a premature grave. 
Hararnasap Suasrar. 


(Head in the Orkinary Monthly Meeting, tat March, 1926.) 























Epwarp Graxvicee Browns. 
(1s62—1926.) 


‘The death of Professor Edward Granville Browne, the dis- 
tinguished Persian and Arabic scholar, and an Honorary Fellow 
of this Society, will be deeply mourned by the world of scholar 
ship and more particularly by the literati and the people of Persia 
Born on 7th February 1862, at Uley near Dursley, he was given 
his elementary and second&ry education at Glenalmond, Eton. 
Ib was the original plan of his father, Sir Benjamin C. Browne, 
(of the engineering firm of Hawthorn, Leslie & Co.), to 
see this eldest son succeed him in the profession of an engineer ; 
but the Crimean War of 1877-78 brought about a sudden 
change in young Browne. He watched the progress of the war 

h unabated interest and was so much impressed by the 
bravery and suffering of the Turks that, as he states inhis A Fear 
Amongst the Persians* * ore the close of the War I would have 
died to save Turkey, and I mourned the fall of Plevna as though, 
it had been a disaster inflicted on my own country. And 
gradually pity turned to admiration, and admiration to en- 
thusiasm until the Turks became in my eyes veritable heroes 
and the desire to identify myself with their cause, make my 
dwelling amongst them, and unite with them, in the defence 
of their land, possessed me heart and soul" His ambition 
was to Join the Turkish army as an officer and, for the purpose, 
he proposed to enter the British army and after having 
“attained the rank of a Captain,” as stated by him, 
“then to resign my commission and enter the service of the 


























1 pp. 7,8 . 
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Ottoman Government, which, as I understood, gave a promotion 
of two grades.” So he began the study of the Turkish language 
in which he received much help and encouragement from an 
Irish Clergyman, as also from Sir James (then Mr.) Redhouse. 
But his father did not like him to enter the army and 
posed medicine as an alternative for * which sugges- 
tion young Browne readily accepted, as this would also give 
him the chance of entering the Turkish army a» a Medical 
Officer. y 

In October 1879, he went to Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
where he began the study of medicine, but his interest in the 
Near East remained undiminished. As, however, he could not 
get tuition in Turkish, he started the 
Professor Palmer, and ‘later, in the Long Vacation 
began learning Persian with an“ Under-graduate of Indian 
nationality, who, though the son of Hindoo parents converted 
to Christianity, had an excellent knowledge not only of Persian 
and’ Sanskrit but of Arabie."” In 1882, Professor Browne took 
his Tripos in Natural Sciences, and in June 1882 succeeded in 
passing his second M.B. Examination, on the result of which he 
was permitted by his father to spend’ two months of the Long 
Vacation in Constantinople. On his return, he studied for the 
Indian Languages Tripos, which he succeeded in obtaining 
in 1884, Tt was during this time that he came in contact with 
& remarkably learned but eccentric Persian Scholar Mirzi 
Muhammad Bakir with whom he passed his leisure hours, and 
learned from him, as he says, “much that was of value to 
me besides the correct Persian proninciation.”” After leaving 
Cambridge towards the end of 1884, Browne foined the St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital where, it would appear, he remained 
till the beginning of 1887. After possing the final examinations 
of the College of Surgeons and the College of Physicians, he was, 
in May, 1881, eleoted a Fellow of Pembroke College. 

After completing his career at the University, Edward 
Browne started for Persia, in September 1887, which was, 
perhaps, the most momentous event in his life and which, as 
a matter of fact, made him an ardent admirer of Persia and the 
Persians. He has given a graphic account of the ‘im; ms 
‘as to the life, character, and thought of the people of Persi 
received during twelve months’ residence in that country in tl 

1887-88," in his excellent “A Year Amongst the Persians.” 
(1893), a careful perusal of which gives a truc insight into 
the life and character of the people of that country. Imme- 
diately on his return, Prof. Browne was appointed a lecturer in 
Persian to the Cambridge University, which post he held till the 
year 1902, when he was appointed Sir Professor of 
Arabie, in which capacity he served up to the time of his death. 







































































Among other distinctions of which Professor Browne was the 
ASE E Gace war his clection as a Wellow of the British 


> %s 
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Academy in 1903 and also his election to the Fellowship of the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1911, and to the Honorary 
Fellowship of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1911. 

_ During his travels through Persia, Prof, Browne had the 
unique experince of coming in direct contact with the then much 
Persecuted Babis, viz., the followers of “All Muhammad Bab, and 
gaining first-hand knowledge as to their religious tenets’ and 

calle Placed the whole store of his wonderful informa 
regarding them at the disposal of the English-knowing 
Public in his Persians” and in other books 
hed on the subject. In 
lation of ** A Tr 

wade of the Bab.” 





































Engli : 
Mirza Muhammad Bab. 
edition of Haji Mirza dant Kasha 
earliest history of the Babis cor 
he edited with an extremely valu: 
unique Paris MS. (Suppl. Persan, 1071) 
Bibis was * Materials for the Study of Babi Religion 
published in 1908. In addition to the above books, he co 
buted four valuable articles to the Journal of the Ro 
Soviety on the Batis of Persia (1889, pp. 485,881) ; 
edited by Rosen (1892, p. 259); Catalogue and ‘Des 
Bali MSS. (1892, pp. 483,037); Personal Rem 
Babi Insurrcetion at Zanjan in 1850 (1897, p. 781). 
ides making important original contributions to the 

History of Bibism, Professor Browne has laid the students of 
Muharmadan literature, and more especially of Persian, under 
4 deep debt of gratitude by publishing a number of valuable 
catalogues of Persian and Arabic MSS. In 1896 he published 
the Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the Cambridge University 
Library giving a description of » large number of MSS. He 
also published a Hand-list of Muhammadan MSS. preserved in 
the Library of the above University (1000) and brought out « 
Supplement to the same in 1922) Tn 1902 he prepared, in 
collaboration with De. (now Sir) E. Denison Ross, A Catalogue 
of Two collections of Persian and Arabic manuscripts preserved in 
the India Office Library. He also contributed an article to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society describing th ISS. of Sir 
‘A, Houtum-Schindler (1917. p. 657). Z 

In_ 1901 Professor Browne started the Persian Historical 
‘Texts Series, in which he published well edited texts of Dawl- 
atshah’s well-known Tadhkirat-ush-shu'ara’, (1901), and Muham- 
mad ‘Awfi's Lubab-ul-Albab (in two parts) which is perhaps 
the oldest extant biography of Persian Poets (1903). He decided 
to close this Series in 1906 as the foundation of the E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial Trust in 1904 was, as Prof. Browne remarks 
in his editorial preface to the Tadhkirat-ul-awliya’. (Part 11), 


the New History of 
0 he brought out an 
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“catholic enongh to include in its xcope, and wealthy enough 
to clothe in print, any wark which could appropriately be 
included in thi- Series” For the new series, Profesor Browne 
edited Ibn Isfandiyar's History of Tabaristin (1905) and in 

vration with Dr. 1 A” Nicholwn and A. Regers, Sir 
dhouse's tr 





















from an old MS. with intrody 
summary of the same in English (914) 
out, in the same series, » revised EB 
notes, ete ) of the (hahar Makala of Nidamt ‘Arizi, which had 
proyiously been edited at his suggestion by his friend, Mirzt 
Muhammad of Kazwin 

Of the publications dealing with the polities of Persia, 
there are two of remarkable value and intorest, viz, (1) The 
Persian Revolution (1905-09) which contains the history of the 
constitutional movement in Persia, and (2) The Press and 
Poetry of Persia, 1914, which besides containing an account 
‘of the Persian Press, contains some very fine poems written by 
modern, nationalist poets of Persia Professor Browne warmly 
expoused the cause of the constitutionalists of Pet 
warned his countrymen against their Anti-Persian policy. 
For this purpose, he published certain pamphlets three of 
































ponsibility, (1912). : 
His contribution to the subject of the languages and sects 
of Persia is primarily confined to his articles published in 
the J-R.A.S, which in their chronological order, are as fellows 
‘Some noles on the poetry of the Persian dialects (1895, p 773.); 
‘A specimen of the Gabri dialect of Persia (1897 p. 103.); Some 
‘notes on the literature and doctrines of the Hurafi sect (1898, 
61.); Further notes on the literature of the Hurifis and their 
connection with the Biktashi order of the derveshes (1907, p. 533). 
Jn addition to the above works his Arabian Medicine (1921) 
containing Fitzpatrick lecturers delivered at the Royal Coll 
of Physicians, is a valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
history of the medicine of the Arabs. He has alxo placed the 
deep obligation by editing 
fistory of the Otloman 


number of other articles to the Journal 
— ea 
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of _the Royal Asiatic Society describing certain little-known 
MSS. and ‘bringing to light the materivls of a number of 
valuable works. ‘They are as follows :—Description of an old 
Persian commentary on the Kur'dn (1804, p. 417); Dawlatshah's 
Lives of the Persian Poets (1897, 942); * Umar Khayyam (1899, 
P. 409); The Chahir Makala of Nisimi ‘Arad: Samarkandi 
(1899, pp. 613,757) The Sources of Dawlatshah (1809, p37); 

count of the Nihayat'l-irab fi Akhbari't-Furs wa t-Arab 
(1900, p. 195); Biographies of Persian poets contained in Ch 
V, Sec. 6 of the Tarikh-i Guzida (1900-1901, pp 721, 1); 
Account of a manuscript Historu of Isfahan, (1901, pp, 411 
861); Account of @ manuscript History of the in the 
Scheler collection of the MSS. in the Bib Nationale of Par 
(1902, pp. 567,849); Notes on the contents of the Tarikh-i- 
Jahan Gusha of Ata Malik Juwaini (1904. pp. 1, 27); Nag 
Khusrau, Poet, Traveller and Propagandist (\905. ‘p. 313); 
an English Translation of Mircit +Abdul 
Wahhab of Kazwin's article 
Pp. 693; 1906, p. 11); Suggestions for a complere edition of the 
Jimi*-ut-Towarikh of Rashid-uddin Fazlullah (1908, p. 17); 
An apparently unique MS. he Safawi dynasty of Persia 
(921, p 395) TI i 
hefore the Persia Society have also come oat in print: (1) 
The literature of Persia (a lecture delivered on April 2, 1912), 
and (2) The Persian Press and Persian Journaliem (a lecture 
delivered-on May 23, 1913). And the lecture which he delivered 
before the Central Asian Society on the Persian Constitutionaliste 
was published in 1909. It is also probably certain that 
Professor Browne must have contributed certain articles to the 
French Journals but, T am afraid, 1 am not fust at present in 
position to give a full list of such contributions. I may, how 
ever, mention one such article on the Mujmat of Abmad bin 
Muhammad surnamed Fasth al-Khawafi which he contributed 
to Le Muséon (Sér, IIL. Tom 1., No. 1.). 

Lastly we come to his monumental Literary History of 
Persias which has rightly been described i 
It contains a complete survey of the liter 
the earliest times down to the year 1924, 
four hig volumes between the years 1902 and 1924. ‘The first 
two volumes of the series (A lilerary History of Persia, from the 
earliest times until Firdawst, 1902, and a continuation of the 
same upto Sa'di, 1906) appeared in the Library of Literary 
History Series started by T. Fisher Unwin and the last two 
volumes, although appearing under separate titles and published 
by the Cambridge University Press —Persian Literature under 
the Tartar Dominion A.D. 1265-1502, (1920) and Persian litera- 
ture in Modern Times 1500-1924,—are, as matter of fact, « 
continuation, of the work which the author began in 1902. ‘It 
is needless to say that these four volumes are a monument 
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of painstaking research, wide and varied reading and untiring 
labour and bear the stamp of high scholarship and deep 
sympathy for the people, whose vast literature and marvellous 
civilisation, he undertook to deseribe and discuss. 

Professor Browne was held in high esteem by Orientatists 
all over the world, which is testified to by the fact that on the 
occasion of fh birthday in 1922, oriental scholars of the 
whole world presented him with a Memorial Volume, containing 

various subjects. ‘These were collected 

and edited by Sir 'T. W. Arnold and Dr. R. A. Nicholson and en- 
titled “Ajab Namah ax a<l5 ame after the initial letters (E.G. B.) 
of Professor Browne’s name. ‘The Persians also showed their 
pportu- 
igned, 

































» of the address will 


wg transla 
the people. 


serve to show the esteem in which he was held 
who8e literature and o 














our own part but on bebalf of our appreciative countrymet 
offer you our sincere congratulations and heartfelt greetings and 
pray God Most High to grant health and length of life to that 
true friend of Persia. Your services to learning generally, and 
to the Persian language and literature particularly, are such as 
tongue cannot declare nor pen describe, We now profit by this 
opportunity to express our gratitude for the labours which you 
have undertaken for us and for our country whereby you have 
made the Persian nation your eternal debtor. We are sendin; 
a Kashan carpet as a yift to your honoured presence, ant 
we hope that. you will add to our gratitude and indebtedness by. 
accepting it. : 
And now on his death (which took place on the 6th 
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one of 
as for instance Khiyaban-i-Nasiriya may 
But a man like the late Professor 
Browne, in point of fact, needs no memorial truer and more 
lasting than his own monumental work, which the march of 
culture will not antiquate and the vandal hand of time will 
reverently spare, M. Hipavar Hosais 


(Rew 








the Ord 





wary Monthly Meeting. Lat March, 1928.) 





Sim Atenep Woopiry Crort 
(iss1—1925.) . 


Sir Alfred Croft came to Caleatta 
‘as Professor of Philosophy ie Presidency College. 
His qualities as x clear-headed quick-witted scholar, and an 
ableadministrator were perceived very early in his career and 
he became a centre of attraction of scholars and administrators. 
ir Ashley Eden’s discriminating power selected him ax the 
ctor of Public Insteuction fri ngst a large number of 
very esteemable men whe shed a lustre in the Department of 
Education, Sir Alfred held the appointment for 1 years 
and was the earthly Providence of the men in his dep: 

Sir Alfred's advice was I officers of the 1 
ments of Bengal and I nd his secial qualities as a jovial 
young bachelor made bim the darling of the European commu- 
nity of Calcutta, He took great interest in all research work, 
literary and scientific, He encouraged Sarat Chandra Das to 
undertake the difficult task of a ition and research 
in Buddhism and was Sarat Chandrn’s supporter throughont 
his caer in India and thereafter. 

He entered the Asiatic Society early and rose to be its 
President for two years. All through his career in India he 
was the life and soul of the Calcutta University, and he 
Was the first Director of Public Instructions who rose to be its 
Vice-Chancellor, The work of his department, to say in the 
terms of a Sanskrit metaphor, was in the “ Mirror of his nail, 
so he had time to help others and even the Government 
Other department. He used to call himself the “Etcetera 
department of Government. He knew bis men very well and 
could requisition their services in their special line quickly and 
effectively. He retired in proper time but he kept constant 
Correspondence, loving and aifectionate to his old friends in India. 

‘correspondence wax a source of inspiration to all of them. 


the sixties of the lant 
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In England he lived in retirement but actively helped his 
neighbonrs in their loral affairs. H-> lost. his eyesight. in 
extreme old age. He died last year lamented and regretted by 
a large number of friends, both in Indin and in Englaud F 
Harareasap Suasrar, 
(Read in the Ordinary Monthly Mecting, tat March, 1926.) 








Lonp CanMicHarn. 
(1859—1926 ) 


Thomas David 








michael, the first Baron of 

h Baronet He was born 
1850 and was educated at St. 
first, con a with 1 
1 he came to Madras as Governor of that 
year later ‘ansferred to Bengal, being 
ed the first Governor of this province. From the very 
commencement of his tenure of office he took a keen interest in 
both scientific and artistic matters and one of the first visite 
that he paid in his capacity as Governor was to the Indian 
Museum. It was during his term of office in 1914 that 
two events of very great importance to the scientific world 
of India took place, namely the celebration of the centenary 
of the Indian Museum, with which Lord Carmichael wa» 
connected as President ‘of the Centenary Committes, and 
the inauguration meeting of the Indian Science Congress, 
of which he was the first Patron. During the whole period 
of his office as Governor of this province Lord Carmichael 
took a keen interest in the affairs of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and during the years 1913 and 1914 he was 

















our President. At the conclusion of his first year of office © 


he delivered the presidential address to the Society av its 
‘Annual Meeting in February 1914. Lord Carmichael was proud 
of his election and in his presidential address he remarks 
“ ghould like to thank the members for the honour they have 
done me in electing me to the proud position of the President of 
the premier scientific Society in India.” His interest in re- 
search work was by no means confined to Calcutta and its old 
‘established institutions and he did his best to stimulate research 
Work in a number of other and younger centres throughout the 
Whole province of Bengal, such as Dacea, Rajshahi and Rangpur. 
He was himself keenly interested in zoology and more parti- 
cularly in the groups of spiders and insects. Throughout his 
Governorship he not only made collections himself, but he also 
employed collectors to work for him, and in thig way he got 
together a large collection, which he sent to the Indian Museum 
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Many of the specimens collected proved to 
be new and his name has been perpetuated in a gigantic 
Tipulid, Tipula Carmichaeli, which he himself captured inh 
bath. With great generosity His Excellency arranged to distri- 
bute the specimens thus obtained te Muscums in. India, 
Australia and Great Britain. He engaged the services of 
Mr. C._A. Paiva. Special Entomological Assistant in the Zoolo- 
gical Section of the Indian Museum, whose post had been 
abolished by the Government of India, ax his private assista 
in order to arrange for the naming and the distribution of the 
specimens of the Carmichael colle. and he paid many 
informal visits to the Zoological Section of the Indian Museum 
in order to examine his collections and to see that the worl was 
hoing properly carried out. He had planned to establish in 
Darjecting » Museum that was to be under the control of the 
Zoological Survey of India. The scheme, however, never came 
to complete fruition owing to the necessary funds not being 
available. In no sphere of activity were Lord Carmichael’« 
t more marked than in that of Frou his first 
arrival in Madras he began to study the artistic efforts of the 
Indian people and to collect chaice specimens of their handi- 
work. Metal-work, especially jewellery, avd textiles were 
special delight and he not only gathered around him examy 
of these crafts but made himself acquainted with all the ancient 
lore connected with their manufacture and use. Hix collection 
soon became so large that they were lent to the Art Section 
of the Indian Muscum where they form a special exhibit in a 
separate room arranged for this purpose. Hardly a week passed 
without Lord Carmichael visiting his collection and either adding 
to it or contributing useful notes with regard to sume of his 
specimens. artistic taste was exceptional, and his criticisms, 
delivered ofton with a quaint touch of humour, were of great 
value. On his retirement from the Governorship of Ben 
it became possible for the Indian Museum to acquire the 
it now forms one of the most 
Art Section. Since his retirement 
from India Lord Carmichael continued to take a keen interest in 
the affairs of the Indian Museum and for m: intained 
@ correspondence with the Iste Dr. N. Annandale. Lord 
ies in connection with the advancement of 
knowledge can Lest be summed up in the words of the late 
Sir Asutush Mookerjee in bis presidential address to the 
Indian Science Congress, in which he remarked that Lord 
Carmichael's -*devotion to the cause of scientific research is 
walled only by his Lame as a just and sympathetic statesman.” 
Lord Carmichael died in London on the 16th January, 1926. 


R. B. Sevnour Sewecn. 
(Read th the Ordinary Monthly Meeting, Iet March, 1926.) 
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Roverr Sewers 


(1s45—1925.) 





Robert Sewell was the second son of Robert Burleigh 
Sewell, Solicitor of Newpost, Isle of Wight. He was a nephew 
‘of Miss Elizabeth Sewell, one of the pioneers in the movement 
for Education for Women of Dr. J. Edwards Sewell, for many 
years the Warden of New College, Oxford, and Dr. William 
Sewell, who was one of the Founders of Radley College. Tt was 
ab this school that Sewell received his education. After leaving 
school he was for a short time at a crammers and in the year 
1866 was successful in passing into the Indian Civil Service, his 
special si ‘On his arrival in India 
he was posted to t ras Presidency. From the very com- 
mencoment of his career he too 
the, archaeology of this country, and he has bee 

amerous papers and books on different aspects of 
History. He first became connected with the Asiatic Society of 

n the year 1879, when he joined as a non-resident 
‘and he continued to_be a member of this society until 
his retirement in 1894. After his retirement to Englan 
became a Member of our daughter Society, the Royal A: 
Society, and for some years served on its Council ; but he still 
continued to take a keen interest in the mother Society, For the 
last few years he had been on the preparation of 

enealogical tables of the South Indian Dynasties for the 
Government of India, which work he had completed a fow weeks 
prior to his death, ‘after an operation, at his residence in 
London on December 30th, 1925, at the age of 80. 


R. B, Seymour Sewett. 









































(Real in the Ordinary Monthly Meeting, Lat March, 1996.) 








(1855—1926.) 


‘The late Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdul Wali was, at the time 
Of his death on the 24th of November, 1926, one f the senior 
members of the Society. having joined in the year 1894, 
Yosts before, as a mofusail member. In 1911 he came to 
Caloutta where he resided until his death. He to 
a zemindar family of the Khulna district, whose ancestors came 
to India in the times of Emperor Shah Jahan und held import- 


ant posts in the army t. many of them the re- 
cipigats of the title of Mullah. Abdul Wali was ‘in 1855, 
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studied in the Caloutta Madrasah. then in the St. Xavier's and 
Presidency Colleges, in the same city. He served in the Regis- 








tration Di 





artment. in Bengal for more than 30 years in vari 
‘ous capacities, First as rural Sub-Registrar, then as Sale-Re- 
gistrar, Sub-Registrar, Special Registrar. District Sub-Re- 
gistrar, Inspector of Registration Offices in Bengal lastly 
4s Rogistrar of Assurances, Calcutta. From early youth he 
was fond of study and he was espe: interested in anti- 
uarian research and Indian history. During the last 26 years 
he contributed about 20 papers to the Society's Journal. his last 
contributions dating from shortly before his death at the axe of 
71. He also published a number of pamphlets and booklets on 
Islamic subjects at his own cost. Persian was his chief love 
and he prepared a number of translations from Persian into 
English and from English into Persi A few contributions int 
English and Continental Oriental Journals brought his name 
more prominently before western scholars and he corresponded 
with a number of European Orientalists, 

After his retirement from Government service he used 
to spend the greater part of his time in the rooms of the 
Society where he was the most constant visitor. Literary 
tastes and temperament made him a somewhat lonely man 
He had outlived many of his contemporaries and felt sasnewhab 
‘out of touch with the younger generation. His intellectual and 
social life was mainly centred in the surroundings and company 

the Society furnished, and during the latter part of 
life he was the most assiduous assistant at the Monthly 
General Moctings. ‘The Khan Sahib represented an older gene- 
ration amongst our membership and by his death a. link 
with the past is broken. The Society is the poorer for hin 
departure, which leaves a gap which cannot be entirely filled by 
any other. We salute the memory of an old friend and 
valued member. and pay our affectionnte homage to him. 


Jouasx vax MANEN 



















































Rao Banapon DarraTRers BALWANT PARASNIS. 
(1870—1926.) 


Roo Bahadur D. B. Parasnis, whose death, whioh occurred 
‘on the 31st March, 1926, robs India of one of its distinguished 
men, was a member of the Asiatic Society for nearly « quarter 
of a century, from 1904 to the time of his death. 

‘He never took any active part in the Society's work, 
but was a scholar whose presence in the Society's ranks 
was highly appreciated. His valuable orientalistic and civic ac- 
tivities were, ted in various channels mainly connected with 
his motherland. MahSrastra. 
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Born in 1870, he began his literary career by founding aud 
conducting « vernacular magazine, the Maharastra Koki, which 
continued for a few years. The period of 189§ to 1902 
produced a number of books from his pen on historical sub- 
jects. In the former year he started a second magazine the 
Bharat Varsa which also had a fairly short life. After a visit to 
England he started his third journal in 1909, the tihas Sangraha. 

‘The last twelve years of his life were also fruitful from 
a literary point of view as they produced another half a 
jozen useful historical works, all on subjects connected with 
his province. The deceased scholar was a great collector 
of books, documents, paintings and coins. He accumulated 
a. collection of considerable value. It was his intention to make 
this public property by the foundation of a museum at Satara, 
near Bombay, where he resided. The Bombay Government, 
built. a suitable building for it, but as far as we are aware 
the definite transfer of the collection had not yet been effected 
at the time of his regretted death. 


























Jouas VAN MANEN, 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEDICAL SECTION 
MEETINGS, 1926. 


FEBRUARY, 19: 


A meeting of the Medical Section was held on Moi e 
15th, at 6-45 ra. ig ie ‘ wanes 





Present. 
Mayor H. W. Actos, ILM.S., in the chair. 





Harnott, Major W. 1. 


Visitors: 16. 
‘The minutos of the previous meeting having been confirmed 
and signed, Major R. N. Chopra, M. S., read a paper on 
he, problem of the supply of medical relief in the rural areas 

of India. 

‘The author discussed fully the very difficult problem of 
how to supply relief to the rural areas of India, and the growth 
of the varigus official medical services under Governments ‘The 
tendency of the qualified Indian medical profession to congre- 

ate in the large towns was commented on ; thus in Calcutta it 
is estimated that there is one qualified medical practitioner 
resident per 1,550 persons, whereas in the mo/ussil outside Cal- 
eutta the proportion is 1m: practitioner per 38,000 of the 
population, Perhaps some 90 per cent. of the rural population 
to-day seek medical relief at the hands of followers of the 
‘ancient indigenous systems of medicine or from quacks. Folk 
lore plays @ prominent part in medical relief in the mofussil 
areas, and even the bania’s shop and the travelling pansari and 
itinerant kabiraj or hakim play large part in treating the rural 
population. 

‘The author next proceeded to give an account of” the 
growth in India of the different * systems" of medicine and of 
the present position. The chief cause of the present inadequacy 
‘of medical relief in the rural areas is the general poverty of the 
people; ‘herons the average annual income per head in the 
Enited’ States,is about £70 per head, and £00 in the United 
Kingdom, it is only £3 in India. The old hospital assistant, 
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class, which was especially created to mect this problem, has 
now been converted into a class of Sub-Assistant Surgeons, whose 
training is equal to that of the Assistant Surgeon clas, and who 
are now tending to gather into the large cities. 2 

‘To lower the standard of training of medical graduates will 
not solve the problem, but perhaps something can be done to 
Improve the training of the practitioners of the ancient ind 

ne subsid 











provinces. Finally, there is to-day a 
the Medical Relief and Public Health Departments; the tw 
should work together hand in hand. 

‘At the conclusion of Major Chopra’s paper a lively disou 
sion took place, and a reporter—who was present—was asked to 
withdraw in order that the subject might be discussed in camera 
among the medical men nt, Major Acton refused to recog- 
nise any ‘system 
scientific medicine. 





















t fifty years was almost 
incredible ; ‘y world had the rate of 
Progress been more amazing; he considered that time and the 
growth of medical institutions would solve the problem. 
‘Travelling dispensaries had proved too costly and too inefficient. 
What should be aimed at was an Indian system of medicine 
with its own Pharmacopoeia based upon indigenous and cheap 
sources of supply, but incorporated in and part of the general 
worldwide system of scientific modern medi 

‘In reply Major Chopra commented on the possibilities of re- 
creating the old ‘hospital assistant’ class. ‘The meoting termi- 
nated ab 8-10 Pst. 
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APRIL, 1926. 


A meeting of the Medical Section was held on Monday, the 
12th, at 5-45 Pat 


‘PRESENT. z 
Mason H, W. Actos, LMS.,inthechair, 





~” 
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Members 





Stapleton, Mise De. G. 





Wn 
_ ‘Lhe minutes of the last meeting having been confirmed and 
signed, Major H.W. Acton, LMS., then read a paper “On tho 
Principles in testing a cure. 
The author commented on the frequency with which a 
given drug was ‘tested ” in two or three cases, and the results 
claimed to be a ‘ cure’ in the medical Journals. "A disease which 
had many ‘cures’ was really a disease for which at present 
there was no true cure. Drugs could be classified as specific— 
wuch as the uso of quining in malaria —or empiric, | Cure might 
be brought about by Nature, and then attributed to the drug 
gmployed. It might also be either permanent or temporgry- 
‘The author then discussed the mechanism of spontan 
and the fallacies underlying the use of small statisties 
favour of a remedy, the error of random sampling 
population under treatment, and other factors all contributed to 
give supposed ‘cures’ a fictitious value. ‘To take three cardinal 
instances; it could not be claimed that the introduction of 
antirabic treatment had appreciably lowered the yearly mortal- 
ity from hydrophobia in India, for the total Ggures remained at 
about the same low level year in, year out. ‘This was an instance 
of partial correlation, and the Value of the ‘cure’ was very 
doubtful. “In the case of snake bite, the natural chances of 
etoape and of spontaneous recovery were so very grent that any 
‘remedy’ at all had every chance of establishing  reputal 
asa ‘cure.’ In the treatment of amoebic abscess of the liver by 
emetine, however, we had an example of a true cure, It had 
reduced the annual mortality from th sng the Bi 
and Indian armies from a considerable figure to nearly nil. 
‘The author then commented on the statistical criteria which 
are neogssary in truly adjudging the value of any cure. 
‘An. interesting discussion followed. Major R. Knowles 
~~ commented on the fallacy of Ehrlich’s grand idea of the therapia 
slerilisans magna. In theory a drug which, on the injection of 
a single dose, should kill all the bacteria or parasites in a 
tient’s body was an ideal to be Admired ; in actual fact most 
itugs which were real cures only reduced the infection to such 
a level that the patient’s natural powers of resistance were able 
to overcome the residual infection. Dr. C, L. Sansom, C.M.G., 
E.R.GS., speaking as a medical administrator with many years 
of experience in the F.M.S., said that the errors of medical and 
vital statistics had been the bane of the whole of his official 
jor K. K. Chatterji said that nowhere were there 


career. 
; more fallacious and vaunted ‘cures’ than in connection with 
i, 
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venereal diseases, Dr. G. Panja commented on the possibilities 


of re-infection with the same disease when the cured patient 
returned to his home and to conditions under which he originally 
became infected. . 


‘After Major Acton had replied, the meoting terminated at 
TAS vom. : Beco 








MAY, 1926. 


A meeting of the Medical Section was held on Monday, the 
1Oth, at 5-45 Pr. 





Presesr. 
Mayor H. W. Actox, LM.S., in the chair. 


Members: 









Bow, Dr. 8. 1 Knowles, M 
Chattor}i, Major KK. Rao, De G. 

© -Dr. B. Le. on 

Connor, Sir Prank, Shanes, Capt. G 





Mitter, Dr B. PD. Stapleton, 
Visitors : 16. 


After the minutes of the previous meeting had been con- 

firmed and signed, Major K. K. Chatterji, F-R.C.S.1., read a 

per on" The study of cancer in India,” the paper being illus: 
‘trated by lantern slides. 

‘hls paper was abstracted in the Statesman of the following 
day. It dealt largely with the author's experiences and observa- 
tions during a tour in Europe, with the experimental production 
of cancer in animals, and with the types of cancerous lesions 
met with in India—the last point being very well illustrated 
the set of lantern slides. The author then considered the special 
Indian aspects of the cancer question, the frequency of different 
types of cancer among Indians, and the different views held with 
regard to the aetiology of cancer. : 

‘The paper was discussed first by Major Acton. He said 
that a notable feature of medical work in India was that despite 
the fact that chronic ulcers and granulomatous growths were 

















exceedingly common in India, a cancerous in_such 
growths was very rare. Capt. Shanks gave a valuable table of 
information of the incidence of different types of cancer among 


Indians as observed in the post-mortem room of the Calcutta 
Medical College. Sir Frank Connor noted the extreme rarity of 
cancerous degeneration of elephantoid growths, and Dr. Muir 
remarked that he had never seen cancer supervene on leprosy. 


‘After Major Chatterji had replied, the meetjng terminate 
nt 7-15 Post. . 
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JUNE, 1926. 
A meeting of the Medical Section was held on Monday, the 
6 14th, at 6-45 31 crane 
PuResenr. 
Mason H. W. Acrox, LM.S., in the chair. 
Membe) 
Hose, Dr 8, Miter, De 
por ‘Otens, Me. 
] Visitors = 6. 


After confirmation of the minutes of the previous meetin, 





Major V. B. Green-Armytage, M.D, MR.C.P., I.M.S., read « 





; Paper on “ Obstetrics and gynweology in the d 


Paper ws of the pati 





‘This paper presented an analysis and commentary on the 





? It was subsequently published in both the British Empire Jour- 





ae 
econ Tee 
‘The birth stool which is referred to in the Book 











atill be seen in rural parts of France and Germany to-day. The 
\, paper was discussed by Major Acton, who commented on the 
fact that the passages with regard to Esau being a hairy n 
fF probably indicated that he had a large hairy mole rather than 
that he was a case of hyper-thyroidism. He also discussed the 





relationship of sunlight to vitamincs and rickets. | In summing 
up the discussion, Maj 


and the Indian Medical Gazette. The author 


of Exodus can 





jor Green-Armytage contrasted the very 


great rarity of cancer of the cervix uteri among Jews, as com- 
pared with its frequency among the Hindus, and contrasted the 


caste rules with regard to sex matters among the two races 


w —— 






SEPTEMBER, 1926. 


Ith, at 5 vat. 


PResesr. 
. Mason H. W. Actos, LLM.S., in the chair. 
Members : 
Bose, Dr. 8. I. Connor, Six Beank, 
) Brahinachaii, De. U.N. Knowles, Major R. 
Chawdel, Deb. N. Mitter. Dr. B. P 





A meeting of the Medical Section was held on Monday, the 
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Visitors: 6. 
After the minutes of the previous meeting had been con- 

firmed, Major J. A. Shorten read a paper entitled “ Radium and 

the cure of cancer; including an account of the 

Fondation Curie, Paris.” 

‘The author disoussed the principles of the treatment of 
cancer by radium and dwelt upon the bad results which some- 
times unexpectedly happen, He then gave a most interesting 
account of a visit paid to the Fondation Curie in Paris. ‘Tho 
technique employed at that institute in dealing with cance) 
different organs was described, and the dosage employed. 
results are amazingly good, and are steadily improving with 
each year. He was shown for instance 15 cases of cancer of the 
tongue ranging in duration from 3 to 6 years, all of which had 
been apparently completely cured. ‘The reason why radium so 
often fails to cure cancer lice in the action of the lav of inverse 
squases ; that the greater the distance of the radium from the 
cancerous tissue, the weaker its action. Hence at the Fondation 
Curie attempts ‘are being made to obtain enormous doses of 
radium, and in one apparatus exposures of 60 to 70 hours to a 












































mass of no less than 4 gms. of radium is possibl 
‘The paper was discussed by Dr. Subodh Mitter, M.D., who 
had been using radium in Calcutta for four y and gave an 


account of his results. Sir Frank Connor pleaded for the estab: 
lishment of a Radium Institute in Caloutta, where it was very 
badly wanted. Major Shorten then replied, and the meeting 
terminated. 





=r 


NOVEMBER, 1926. 


A mecting of the Medical Section was held on Monday, the 
22nd, at 6 rat. 
Present. 


Mayor H. W. Acros, LALS., in the chai 





Members: 


Bhattacharyya, De. 8. 2 Mittor, Dr. B. B.D. 
Cooper, Mr, H. Ottons, Mt 





Visitors = 18. 
After the minutes of the previous meeting had been con 
firmed, Major H. W. Acton, 1.M.S., read a paper on * Neuras. 
thenia in the tropics ; its aetiology, causation, and treatment.” 
‘This paper was subsequently published in the Zudian 
Medical Gazette, and has been reviewed by many journals. ‘The 
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the causes" which underlay that ill-health. 

‘The exciting cause of tropical neurasthenia was essentially 
a depression in the function of certain endocrine glands. ‘The 
functions of these glands might be depressed either by the 
action of the toxins of many of the acute diseases of the tropics, 
or by absorption of poisonous pressor bases from the intestine, 
A hot and humid climate, unsuitable clothing, a lack of venti- 
lation from shutting up'the house, the want of sufficiently 
nutritious food and lack of vitamines, were all predisposing 
causes in Calcutta, ‘The patient passed first into a state of 
hypothyroidism, and later the adrenal fanction, and then that 
of the gonads hecame depressed. The sympathetic—and later 
the central nervous—systems then became depressed, and the 
patient passed into a listless and lethargic state. | Having 
become conscious that he is really ill, but not knowing what the 
ill-health is due to, the patient passes into a state of introspec- 
tion and worry. “This still further depresses the endocrine 
system, and finally a condition of confirmed neurasthenia deve- 
lops. Morbid anxiety, nervousness, excitability, and even the 
actual phobias next develop, and this class of patient makes the 
fortune of the seller of patent medicines. 

In dealing with such patients, the first thing was to gain 
their complete confidence ; to agree with them that they are ill; 
and to promise vestigation. ‘This should be very 
thorough. E: oa should be sought for and removed— 
it might be amoebic or bacillary ulceration of the intestine, or 
even a septic tooth. The predisposing causes should be re- 

joved. The diet must be especially enquired into, and a 
sufficioncy of freah vegetables and vitamines sccured. The 
anaemia must be combated ; whilst endocrine therapy is usually 
indicated to tone up the general depression. If only the doctor 

‘a thorough enough examination of the case and 
bne with all the exciting and contributory causes of 
bn tho result of treatment was often surprisingly 


‘interesting discussion followed Major Acton’s paper. 
‘Knowles spoke of the frequency of what one might term 

ceral neurasthenia’ among the European population of Cal- 
Atta. Major Green-Armytage dealt with sex aspects of neuras- 
hhenia; fear of child-bearing he considered to be a frequent 
cause of neurasthenia among European women in the tropics. 
Col. Harnett spoke of the importance of septic foci in inducing 
the condition, and of chronic titis as a frequent contribu- 
tory cause in the male. Dr. Panja noted the special frequency 
of chronic yeurasthenia among Indian widows. Col. Proctor 
emphasised the importance of trauma and injuries—it might be, 
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© sustain 1 yeare previously—as a contributory cause. 
‘The discu: as finally summed up by Major Acton, and 
what had been ost. interesting meeting terminated at 
7-50 post. lex. 2 


Whilst, in general, the Medical Section was well attended 
in 1926, the difficulties commented on in former re} still 
~ persist. ' There are too few members and too many visitors, and 
it would be as well to restrict the admission of visitors to those 
only who are invited to a bya member. tis not easy to 
_ getithe medical profession in Calcutta to attend medical meet 
whilst very few practising physicians or surgeons will take 
trouble to write up a subject or pre] paper for discussion, 
There is no end of interesting and important medical material 
for study in this country which is never properly studied or 
) reported on for wantof leisure or of inclination. ‘The opportuni- 
tiessfor interesting medical work in India are far r than 
ig the case in Great Britain, but the output of medical papers 
os _ of merit in Indi deplorably low. " 
> nn * R. Kwownus, 


Qmvr.-Con., LMS.,, 

















- Medicat Secretary. 





